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FOREWORD 


The  late  Henry  Beveridge,  ICS  took  over  two  decades 
for  the  completion  of  the  final  volume  of  English 
translation  of  Akbar  Nama.  On  being  assigned  the  task 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  the  year  1897  he  started 
his  work.  He,  however,  expressed  his  desire  not  to  do  the 
complete  translation  but  suggested  that  he  should  take 
up  editing  the  manuscript  version  by  Leutenant  Chalmers 
which  was  duly  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  then 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  After  he  started  the  work  in 
1897  the  translations  were  trickling  out  in  prints  in 
fascicles.  The  first  eight  fascicles  were  published  in  1907 
as  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume  with  seven  fascicles 
and  the  third  one  with  fourteen  fascicles  along  with  index 
came  out  in  succession.  Beveridge  ultimately  completed 
his  translation  in  1921.  It  took  some  more  time  for 
correction,  revision,  preparation  of  List  of  Contents, 
Abbreviations  and  Additional  Errata  and  Addenda  to  the 
Index.  But  thereafter  the  publication  was  delayed  for 
several  reasons.  It  was,  however,  the  initiative  of  Dr  Baini 
Prashad  to  complete  the  work  and  to  publish  the  volume 
finally  in  1939. 

It  is  almost  after  a gap  of  60  years,  the  Society  has 
again  taken  initiative  in  bringing  out  Beveridge's 
translation  of  Akbar  Nama  in  a consolidated  and 
comprehensive  manner. 

This  is  a much  sought  after  publication  since  Allamah 
Abul  Fazl’s  Akbar  Nama  always  retains  its  fascination  for 
its  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  traditions,  ef  the 
people  of  India  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  ablest  of  the 
Mughal  emperors,  who  has  been  so  much  extolled  by 
historians  for  his  sagacious  statemanship,  dexterous 
diplomacy  and  military  skill.  The  historical  importance  of 
this  publication  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its 


author  was  Akbar's  intimate  friend  and  confidential 
adviser  and,  therefore,  had  access  to  first  hand 
information.  The  present  three  volumes  are  the  reprints 
of  our  earlier  publication  under  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series.  It 
covers  the  period  from  1542  to  1605  AD.  The  introduction, 
various  explanatory  notes  etc.  from  Beveridge  and  the  Index 
have  also  been  retained  in  their  original  style. 

I hope  that  the  scholarly  world  will  find  the  reprinted 
volumes  helpful,  handy  and  worthy  of  preservation. 


Calcutta 

10.3.2000 


Anil  Kumar  Sarkar 
General  Secretary 
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In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate. 
Introduction . 

Almighty  God  ! 1 What  a profound  thought  and  glorious  idea  it 
is  that  the  subtle  apprehenders  of  truth,  whose  bright  minds  are  like 
the  breath  of  morning,  and  who  are  keen-sighted  students  of  the 


1 Allah  Akbar  (Arabic, — Allahu 
Akbar ) God  is  very  Great.  This  ex- 
pression is  called  tho  takbxr  — the 
magnifying — and  is  offcen  used  at 
the  commencement  of  undertakings. 
A.F.  places  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Akharnama  and  also  of  the  Ain. 
Blochmann  says,  (166n.)  “ The  words 
AUahu  Akhar  are  ambiguous ; they 
may  mean,  ‘God  is  Great,’  or  ‘Akbar 
is  God.’  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Akbar  liked  the  phrase  for  its  ambi- 
guity ; for  it  was  used  on  coins,  the 
imperial  seals  and  the  heading  of 
books,  farmdns,  etc.”  He  then  trans- 
lates from  BadaonT,  (II,  210)  as  fol- 
lows ; “ It  was  during  these  days 
“ (A.H.  983=1575-6)  that  His  Majesty 
‘‘once asked  how  people  would  like 
“ it,  if  lie  ordered  the  words  Allahu 
“ Akbar  to  be  cut  on  the  imperial  seal 
“and  the  dies  of  his  coins.  Most 
“ said,  people  would  liko  it  very 
“ much.  But  HajT  Ibrahim  objected 
“ and  said,  the  phrase  had  an  ambi- 


“ guous  meaning  and  the  Emperor 
“ might  substitute  the  Koran  verse 
“Lazikru  Alldhi  akbaru—To  think  of 
“ God  is  tho  greatest  thing — because 
“ it  involved  no  agnbiguity.  But  His 
“ Majesty  got  displeased  and  said,  it 
“ was  surely  sufficient  that  no  man 
“ who  felt  his  weakness  would  claim 
“divinity;  he  merely  looked  to  the 
“sound  of  the  words  and  he  had 
“ never  thought  that  a thing  could 
“be  carried  to  such  an  extreme/' 
Mr.  Lowe  (280)  has  copied  this  trans- 
lation but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Blochmann  meant  to  write  " self- 
evident”  and  not  “sufficient”  for 
the  Persian  is  sH  ^ khwud 
mu*aiyan  ast.  Mr.  Rehatsek  (“Ak- 
bar’s  Repudiation  of  Islam,”  14) 
translates : “ But  the  Emperor  was 
“ not  pleased  and  replied,  * It  is  self- 
' evident  that  no  man  can  in  his  per- 
1 feet  weakness  pretend  to  be  God. 

1 Our  intention  is  based  on  the  literal 
‘ meaning  and  there  is  no  occasion 
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schedules  * of  Creation  and  drawers*  of  diagrams  on  the  tablet  of 
wisdom  and  perception,  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  Speech  which 
is  but  a vagrant  breeze  and  fluctuating  gale,  found  in  the  combina- 
tions* of  the  elements  or  in  material4  forms,  anything  so  sublime, 
or  a jewel  so  rare  that  it  come  not  within  the  mould  of  price,  that 
Reason's  balance  cannot  weigh  it,  that  Language's  measure  cannot 
contain  it,  and  that  it  be  beyond  the  scale  of  Thought ; — and  yet,  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ? Without  help  of  Speech,  the  inner  world's 
capital  could  not  be  built,  nor  this  evil  outer  world's  civilization  be 
conceived. 


‘to  transfer  it  (to  my  name.)’”  I 
think  the  passage  might  be  rendered 
thus,  “ He  (Akbar)  did  not  approve, 
“and  observed,  ‘It  is  Self-evident 
‘that  a humble  slave  cannot  claim 
‘ the  Godhead ; we  are  thinking  only 

• of  the  verbal  coincidence  (with  our 

* own  name),  there  is  no  sense  in  put- 
‘ ting  such  an  interpretation  (as  you 
‘have-  suggested)  on  the  phrase.’” 
The  word  o.A—tbc  mandtabat — which 
I have  translated  coincidence  occurs 
thrice  in  the  beginning  of  the  Akbar - 
ndma  in  the  sense  of  connection,  vie.. 
Bib.  Ind.  ed.  2, 11.  2 and  9 fr.  foot 
and  22,  1.6. 

The  conversation  is,  on  the  whole, 
creditable  both  to  Akbar  and  IJIjl 
Ibrahim.  Akbar,  I think/  admitted 
that  he  chose  the  phrase  on  account 
of  its  consonance  with  his  name  but 
denied  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
claiming  to  be  God.  Probably  IJijI 
Ibr&him’s  well-meant  suggestion 
would  not  have  mended  matters,  for 
people  would  still  have  remarked  on 
the  double  significance  of  the  words. 
Bee  further  on  this  point,  BadionI 
II.  268  (Lowe,  277).  In  Faizi’s  JDi- 
t van,  there  is  a long  poem  in  praise 
of  Akbar,  every  couplet  of  which 
ends  with  the  words,  Allah  Akbar . 


1 dj)  ^ plural  of  df*,+*  jadvoal, 
a column.  The  word  is  often  ysed 
to  signify  astronomical  tables  or 
catalogues. 

lit.  : compass-open- 
ers. 

tardklcub  ‘uneur f ; 
lit.  : elemental  combination  or  inser- 
tion of  one  element  in  another.  The 
similar  phrase  iSj***  occurs 

in  An,  No.  4 (13, 1 11.)  TaraJtckub 
is  used  in  the  Akbamdma  (22,  1.  6) 
in  opposition  to  tajarrud , i.e.,  single- 
ness or  nudity.  It  appears  that  the 
phrase  refers  to  the  four  compounds 
described  in  Ain  No.  13  about  the 
origin  of  metals.  There  it  is  said 
that  the  Creator,  jby  calling  into 
existence  the  four  elements,  has 
raised  up  wondroos  forms  ( paikarhd ). 
Further  on,  we  tare  told  that  four 
compounds  (- mnrakkab ),  are  called 
into  existence,  vie.:  1st,  dfdr-t-‘uZt4?I 
doings  from  on  high,  as  rain,  snow, 
eto. ; 2nd,  stones;  3rd,  plants;  4th, 
animals.  (Blochmann  89.) 

paikar  haiyuldni 
material  form.  Haiyuldni  is  from 
the  Greek  0**,  matter.  I think  the 
expression  is  synonymous  or  nearly 
so  with  tardkJcub  * ansart.  The  ma- 
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V*RS1.1 

What  a Word*  was  that  whose  utterance 
Unveiled  the  eighteen  thousand  !* 

No  feast  equals  it  in  intoxicating  power ; 

No  rival  comes  nigh  it  in  supremacy. 

It  is  the  initiator  in  the  workshop ; 

It  sits  enthroned  in  the  palace. 

Whatever  reaches  the  heart  of  the  wise. 

The  heart  utters  to  the  tongue  and  the  tongue  rehearses1  to 
th6  ear. 

Its  path  is  from  the  adit  to  the  exit  of  hearts ; 

Expression  and  audition  are  its  arena. 

In  reason’s  observatory4  the  tongue  and  the  ear 
Are  the  rising6  and  setting  of  speech’s  moon. 


We  cannot  reach  its  sublime  foundation  by  the  ladder 6 of  the 


terial  forms  must  also  bo  combina- 
tions of  the  elements. 

l These  lines  are  Faizl’s  and  in 
his  Markaxi-adwar  (Centre  of  Circles) 
in  the  canto  in  praise  of  Speech. 
(B.  M.  Add.  No.  7795,  25b.  Rieu’s 
Cat.  II.  671).  The  MS.  has  bar 
arbabi-hoih  in  the  last  line  in  place 
Of  bar  ra8culgdhi-ho§h. 

* Meaning  the  word  of  two  letters 
h9f  and  nuti,  t.e.,  k and  n,  Kun, 
Fiat , Be,  which  God  uttered  at  the 
Creation.  “ Zi  katf  wa  nun  barvn 
award  kunain Exordium  of  Oul- 
iban-i-raa. 

* It  is  a Muhammadan  idea  that 
the  number  of  created  species  was 
18,000.  See  BadaonT  II.  320  (Lowe, 
330).  Also  Akbamama  9, 1.  11.  Me- 
n inski  a.v.  *alam , quoting  from  the 
Turkish  says,  “Deu*  octodecim  millia 
mundorum  creavit.”  I cannot  find 
any  explanation  of  the  choioe  of  the 
number  18,000.  Perhaps  it  was 
adopted  as  being  a multiple  of  the 


mysterious  number  9,  and  9,000  was 
doubled  to  allow  for  male  and  femald 
creations. 

The  Majrna'u-t-UiMdrikji  (quoted  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zendavesta , II 
852n.),  says  the  firs$  man  was  called 
Gilsh&h— earth-lord — and  that  he 
had  a son  and  daughter  named 
Mesci  and  Mescianih,  and  that  after 
50  years,  they  had  18  children. 
At  least  this  is  another  iustance  of 
the  use  of  the  number  18  and  per- 
haps a partial  explanation  of  the 
" 18,000.” 

♦ Rasadgdh.  Observatories  are 
described  in  the  Ain  (II,  265)  as 
wonderful  buildings  with  upper  and 
lower  windows  and  placed  on  elevated 
spots  where  mists  cannot  reach* them. 
See  also  1.  c.  266  where  the  word 
rasad  is  explained. 

6 Lit.  are  its  east  and  west. 

* Alluding,  apparently,  to  the 
notion  that  there  are  nine  heavens 
one  above  another. 
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»kies  nor  can  the  swift  foot  of  reason  plant  a 'step  in  its  nature's 
mysterious  wilderness.  Its  disposition1  is  fiery,  its  constitution 
aerial,  its  nature  earthy  but  resembling  water.*  Its  fount  is  the  fire- 
temple  of  the  heart;  its  culmination,  the  blissful  abode  of  the 
atmosphere;  it  is  as  water  in  the  flow  of  its  traffic;  earth's  surface  is 
its  place  of  repose. 

J udges  of  precedence  in  the  ranks  of  glory,  have  in  consonance 
with  their  knowledge  and  insight,  recognized  Speech  as  Comraander- 
in-Chief3  of  Truth's  army, — nay,  as  the  true  son  and  heir  of  the 
mind.  Thoy  have  felt  it  to  be  the  Archimage4  of  knowledge,  the 
fire-temple  of  the  heart, — nay,  to  be  the  mind's  first  birth.4  Espe- 


1 The  reference  is  to  the  four 
elements.  MS.  No.  564  says  that 
speech  is  compared  to  fire,  on 
account  of  its  vehemence ; to  air, 
becauso  it  is  breath;  to  earth, 
because  its  place  of  utterance  is  the 
tongue  which  belongs  to  the  visible 
work! ; and  to  water,  because  of  its 
smoothness  and  mobility. 

* dbnumd , showing  water 
or  looking  like  water.  Ah  also  means 
lustre  and  Chalmers  translates  “of 
liquid  purity.*’  But  A.  F.  is  evident- 
ly. thinking  of  the  element  of  water. 
See  a similar  paasafge  in  Ain  No.  4, 
(Bib.  Ind.  13),  where  gold  is  compared 
to  each  of  the  four  elements.  There 
is  a passage  in  A.  F.’s  pr6fB.ce  to 
the  Ain  where  mankind  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  corresponding  to 
the  four  elements. 

* Si'pah-sdldr,  lit : Soldier-Chief  ; 
- but  the  description  in  the  Ain  of 

the  duties  and  qualifications  of  the 
Sipahsdldr  shows  that  he  was  rather 
a Vizier  or  Prime  Minister.  Indeed 
A.  F.  begins  by  calling  him  the  Vice- 
gerent of  his  Majesty.  (Jarrett  II, 
37). 

Mu  bid  mubiddni-ddniih. 


4 abu-l-abal,  father 

of  fathers ; but  the  meaning  is  not 
that  Speech  is  the  forefather  or  first- 
parent  of  mind  but  that  it  is  the 
Adam  or  primeval  ancestor  engen- 
dered by  the  mind. 

The  passago  from  **  Judges  ” to 
" birth  ” is  a military  metaphor,  for 
sufuj  (ranks)  means  lines  of  soldiers 
and  anjuman  may  mean  an  army. 
The  phrase  which  I have  rendered 
“ true  son  and  heir  ” is  khalaf-a?- 
sidq  or  khalaf  sidq  and  means  a 
successor  or  perhaps  " Vicar  worthy 
of  his  proto-type/*  The  ta§kdld  and 
article  of  Text  seem  unnecessary. 
Lane  795o. 

Chalmers  translates,  "Those  who 
can  appreciate  the  highest  grandeur, 
have  by  means  of  tbeir  sense  and 
penetration  understood  this  exalted 
foundation  of  the  Council  Room  of 
Reason  to  be  even  the  son  (the  MS. 
has  sun — clearly  a clerical  error)  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  and  the 
kindred  of  wisdom  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  furnace  of  the  soul  or 
rather  the  Palladium  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.'* 
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cially  preeminent  is  that  Speech 1 which  is  the  ornamented  argument 
oi  the  splendid  volume ; adorned  preface  of  the  sublime  code, 
that  is,  is  the  praise  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ; panegyric 
of  the  Distributor  of  life  and  Creator  of  the  body  ; which  is  at  once 
a stage  of  exaltation  for  the  beginning  and  a heart-entrancing 
ornament  for  the  close;  at  once  caravan-conductor 2 of  the  olo- 
quont  and  prince  of  eloquence  ; chamber-lamp  of  the  sitters  in  dark- 
ness ; solitude-adorning  companion  of  the  recluse;  pain-incrcaser 
of  the  lovers  of  the  path  of  God-soeking ; ulcer-plaster  of  the 
wounded  dwellers  in  the  recess  of  impatience;  cordial  for  the  drinkers 
of  sorrow’s  bitter  tears ; erabalmer  8 of  the  broken-hearted  denizens 
of  the  hormitago  of  silence  ; marshaller  of  the  brave  in  the  contests 
of  divine  love;  banquet-lamp  of  the  beloved4  ones  in  the  palace  of 
peace ; thirst-increaser 6 of  thirsty-lipped  inquirers ; liunger-increaser 


a It  is  difficult  to  regard  all 
these  expressions  as  referring  to 
speech  only  and  Chalmers  has, 
apparently,  considered  them  as  des- 
criptive of  the  Almighty,  for  after 
the  words  “ Creator  of  the  body  ” 
(See  infra)  he  translates,  “ He  be- 
stows the  ba>rfs  of  exaltation  to  the 
commencement  of  eternity.”  But 
I think  the  reference  is  really  to 
speech  and  that  A.  F.  is  thinking 
of  the  logos.  I learn  from  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Guls^ani-rdz  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Whinfield,  that  Sufis  ren- 
dered the  Neo-Platonic  logos  by  tho 
phrase  ’ aql-i-kull , universal  reason. 
A.  F.’s  language  may  be  compared 
with  Nisjaml’s  address  to  Speech 
(snJchan)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Makhzanu-l-asrdr.  The  author  of 
the  Ma' dsir-l-umara  (II.  622)  says 
that  A.  F.  has  been  called  a Nizami 
in  prose. 

8 The  force  of  this  antithesis  or 
parallelism  is  not  very  clear,  but 
apparently  some  such  distinction  as 
that  between  the  Church  militant 


and  the  Church  triumphant  is  in- 
tended. While  the  eloquent  are 
travelling,  t.e.,  marching  on  as  prais- 
ers  of  God— and  havo  not  yet  at- 
tained their  goal,  speech  is  their 
leader  and  when  they  have  arrived 
at  their  resting  place,  i.e.,  at  perfec- 
tion—speech  becomes  their  sove- 
reign. Chalmers  translates.  “He 
leads  the#  Caravan  of  the  Eloquent 
and  He  is  the  Prince  of  Oratory.” 

8 Properly,  pissasphalt,  or,  as 
Chalmers  has  it,  embalming  drug. 
The  word  in  tho  text  is  mornidl  from 
which  comes  our  word  mummy. 
Wo  might  therefore  translate,  mum- 
mificr. 

♦ Ma'slvuq  mizdjan , perhaps  fill- 
ed with  love  or  excessively  loving. 

8 Istisqdbakhsk  lit.  giver  of 
dropsy.  Thirst  is  often  an  accom- 
paniment of  dropsy.  Sa’di  ( Gulwtan 
II.  Story  33),  speaks  of  a dropsical 
person  as  not  being  satisfied  even  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  there  is  a similar 
reference  m the  Busidn  (IT 1, 1.  26)  to 
the  condition  of  a dropsical  person. 
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of  hungry -hearted  ones  in  the  wilderness  of  search.  Hence  it  is 
that  wakeful-hearted  sages, — with  all  their  tumult  of  lore  and  rest- 
less longing, — have  stayed  the  hand  of  contemplation  at  the  hem  of 
the  divine  canopy  1 and  with  thirsty  lips,  and  blistered  feet,  and  the 
gulping  down  of  thousands  of  agitations  and  cries,  have  set  the  seal 
of  silence  on  their  lips  and — wisely  wrapping  the  foot  of  respeot  in 
the  skirt  of  humility, — have  not  attempted  what  has  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  them  from  the  almonry  of  destiny. 

Vebsx. 

Letters4  and  dots  are  the  desert  sand  in  Thy  perfect  path. 

In  the  universe  of  Thy  wisdom,  the  city  of  speech  is  but  some 
market-booths.8 

The  warders  of  jealousy 4 at  Thy  door,  smite  the  understanding, 

With  blows  of  astonishment  in  front,  and  strokes  of  ignorance  1 
from  behind. 


on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
Romans  had  a similar  notion.  See 
Ovid’s  Fasti  (1. 1.  215)  and  Horace’s 
Crescit  indulgent  sibi  dims  hydrops, 
Ne-c  sitim  pellit, 

A.  F.’s  meaning  is  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  praise 
makes  one  thirst  for  more.  Cf. 
A.  F.’s  Insha  where  Sharafu-d-dlu  of 
ManTr  is  called  a thirst-implanter. 
Istieqd  also  means  praying  for  rain, 
and  thus  the  epithet  may  mean  that 
God  puts  a prayer  for  rain  in  the 
mouths  of  the  thirsty,  or  that  he 
grants  their  prayer  for  rain.  The 
epithet  following— iu* -afzd — may 
mean  appetite-increaser. 

1 flaudaj  (howdah)  which  also 
means  a camel-litter.  It  is  probably 
used  in  this  sense  in  the  Akbarmima, 
I.  14, 1.  12  from  foot. 

* Lit.  points  and  letters.  By  the 
dots  are  meant  the  diacritical 
points.  The  lines  are  Faizl’s.  See 
Ain  I.  236,  and  Blochmann,  550. 


Mr.  Blochmann  renders  the  lines, 
thus ; — 

“ Science  is  like  blinding  desert* 
“ sand  on  the  road  to  Thy  perfection ; 
“ the  town  of  literature  is  a mere 
“ hamlet,  compared  with  the  world 
“of  Thy  knowledge.  Thy  jealousy, 
“the  guard  of  Thy  door,  stuns 
“ human  thought  by  a blow  in  the 
“ face  and  gives  human  ignorance  a 
“ slap  on  the  nape  of  the  neok.” 

Chalmers  has, — “The  Viceroy  of 
“ dismay  spurns  our  fancy  from  Thy 
“door;— With  the  blow  of  stupor 
“upon  its  front  and  the  thrust  of 
“ ignorance  from  behind.” 

4 rustd , a market-town  or 

hamlet. 

4 Or  pernaps,  the  vxMmen  cf 
Thy  jealousy.  A.  F.  speaks  (42, 1. 10) 
of  the  Divine  jealousy's  preserving 
from  public  knowledge  the  true 
character  of  Akbar’s  horoscope. 

4 The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  the  human  understanding  is 
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In  other  words,  praise  of  the  incomparable  Deity  lies  outside 
the  field  of  possibility,  and  the  panegyric  of  the  unequalled  God  is 
beyond  the  field  of  existence.1 

Versb. 

Wherever  discourse8  deals  with  the  knowledge  of  God, 

Our  thoughts’  praise  becomes  dispraise. 

Behold  rashness,  how  it  boils  over  with  daring  ! 

Can  a drop  embrace  the  ocean  ? 

Think  not  that  it  is  even  a single  letter  of  the  Book,8 


encountered  by  amazement  (Of. 
Gray’s  “amazement  in  his  van.”) 
when  it  attempts  to  fathom  the 
Divine  mysteries  and  is  also  buffetted 
by  its  own  ignorance. 

i ttrt/Sf  akwan. — There  is  a Hindi 
word  akwan  signifying  calculation 
but  here,  akwan  seems  to  be  the  plural 
of  kun,  existence  or  world. 

• hadis,  which  may  either 

mean  tradition  or  simply  mention  or 
discourse.  It  also  means  new  or 
recent  and  perhaps  the  author  of  the 
lines  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
these  meanings.  I think  the  primary 
meaning  here  is  talk  or  discourse  for 
the  lines  are  Faizi’s  and  we  find  him 
elsewhere  using  hadis  in  the  Bense 
of  discourse;  e.gr.,  Akbamdma  TIL 
687, 1. 10,  where,  addressing  himself, 
the  poet  says,  “ Faizi ! keep  silent 
from  this  discourse  ! ” The  lines  in 
our  Text  occur  (but  in  other  order) 
in  the  selection  from  Faizi’s  poems 
given  in  the  Akbamdma , III,  684, 
1,  2 and  683,  last  line.) 

Chalmers  thus  translates  the 
lines : — 

“ When  our  traditions  could  trace 
the  knowledge  of  God, 

**  Our  most  grateful  thoughts  be- 
come ingratitude. 


“ Behold  our  arrogance  in  the 
ebullition  of  our  daring 
“ When  a drop  would  clasp  the 
ocean  in  its  embrace, 

“ Think  not  any  volume  contains  a 
letter  of  it ; 

“ For  a letter  is  but  as  flax  and  it 
is  the  shining  Moon. 

“ How  long  wilt  thou  arrange  the 
harness  of  thy  speech, 
u Place  thy  step  here  with  the 
offering  of  helplessness. 

8 This  difficult  couplet  receives 
illustration  fron*  the  beginning  of 
a letter  to  Shah  'Abbas  of  Persia  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Insha'  There 
it  is  said  that,  if  all  the  dots  of  our 
intelligences  and  all  the  schedules 
of  our  thoughts  were  combined  with 
the  armies  of  knowledge  and  troons 
of  sciences,  their  total  would  not 
represent  one  letter  of  the  Book  of 
Praise,  or  be  one  ray  of  the  Sun. 
And  then  we  are  told,  in  evident 
allusion  to  Sa’di’s  famous  couplet 
about  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  that 
the  works  of  creation  praise  God 
with  a tongueless  tongue.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  word  book  ( kitab ) 
is  used  in  the  above  verse,  in  a 
mystical  sense  for  the  mysterious 
Record  of  the  Divine  Praise. 
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For  the  Letter  is  muslin  1 * * * * * * and  the  Book  moonlight. 

How  long  wilt  thou  be  an  embroiderer  * of  speech  ? 

Stay  thy  foot  hero,  with  the  acknowledgment 8 of  humility. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  link  between  terrestrials  and  celestials, 
and  the  path  of  speech  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  is 
closed,  what  intercourse  can  there  be  between  the  limited  and  the 
unlimited,  so  that  an  atom  of  the  dust  can  have  any  lot  in  the  pure, 
world-warming  Sun  ? What  goal  in  the  boundless  plains  of  necessity 
and  eternity  is  possible  for  a prisoner  in  the  subterraneous  vault  of 
accident  and  modernity  ; and  what  strength  can  he  have  to  traverse 
them  ? What  portion  can  a bewildered,  headless  and  footless  mote* 
have  in  the  beams  of  tho  world-lighting  Sun  ? It  can  only  be  tossed 
about  in  the  wind.  What  is  a dewdrop  to  the  swelling  ocean  or  to 
the  cloud  surcharged  with  rain  ? *Tis  but  the  vaunt  of  a parched 
lip.  Pity  it  were  that  a mote  should  discourse  about  the  Illuminator 
of  the  assemblage  of  existences  and,  though  it  know  him  not,  and 
cannot  address  him,  yet  should  speak  of  him  and  search  for  him  ! 

What  connection  is  there  between  the  dark  defile  and  the  courts 
of  light;  burween  non-entity  and  absolute  being  ? The  creature  may 
never  attain  such  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  even 
a few  breaths  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  the  praise  of  His  mysteries 
(maknundt)  or  to  plant  some  steps  in  the  field  of  the  comprehension 
of  the  wonders*  of  His  store-houses  (jnalfhtundi).  How  then  can  he 


l \iJSS  kaian.  The  Lucknow 

editor  says  Tcatan  is  a kind  of  cloth 

that  goes  to  pieces  when  exposed 

to  the  moonlight.  Blochmatin  (94) 

says  ( Jcatdn ) “ generally  translated 
by  linen.  All  dictionaries  agree 

that  it  is  exceedingly  thin,  so  much 
so  that  it  tear.?  the  moon 

shines  on  it ; — it  is  muslin.”  A.  F. 
(Ai'n  1.  106.)  calls  it  katdn-i-farangi, 
i.e.t  European  kaian.  (See  Yullers 
s.  v.,  and  the  Burhani-qati' . Appa- 
rently kaian  is  our  word  cotton. 

8 mahmil , means  a camel- 

litter.  It  is  also  the  term  for  tho 
cloth  wh;ch  is  sent  annually  from 


Egypt,  as  a covering  for  the  Ka'ba. 
The  lines  are  Fail's.  See  Akbar • 
ndma  III.  684, 1.  6. 

* daetdrn*.  This  word 
which  Chalmers  translates  offering, 
is  commonly  used  in  India  to  mean 
a document,  voucher  or  exhibit. 

* The  mote  is  supposed  to  be  in 
love  with  the  sun.  Blochmann  597  n. 
and  606  n. 

* 'ajaib  does  not  occur  in 
the  Text  after  idrak,  but  it  is  found 
in  No.  564,  in  three  MSS.  of  the 
R.  A.  S.  and  in  three  of  the  A.  S.  B. 
Chalmers’  MS.  also  seems  to  have 
had  it. 
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be  fit  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  Creator’s  praise  ? For  him  who  has 
no  right  of  approach,  to  speak  of  the  Sultan’s  privy  chamber,  is  only 
to  be  exposed  to  ridicule  and  to  make  himself  a public  laughing- 
stock* 

Verse.1 

Though  the  foot  of  Speech  be  long  of  stride, 

Thy  curtain-Btone  * hath  shattered  it. 

Though  Speech  be  fat  and  lusty, 

It  is  lean  8 when  it  reaches  Thy  table. 

O Thou ! Higher  than  our  imaginary*  heavens  and  more 
exalted  than  the  plane  of  the  elements  and  than  the  stars,  inasmuch 
as  Thou  hast  not  bestowed  on  us  knowledge  of  Thy  essence  and  attri- 
butes, it  is  manifest  that  Thou  regardest  not  thanksgiving  as  within 
our  powers,  and  seeing  that  Thou  hast  conferred  on  us  mercies  which 
are  infinite,  it  follows  that  Thou  hast  not  laid  upon  us  the  obligation 
of  adequate  gratitude  1 

When  I saw  that  the  door  of  utterance  was  closed,  I perceived 
that  of  action  open  and  said  to  myself  in  ecstacy ; — 

u If  thou  hast  not  the  power  of  utterance  and  canst  not  chaunt 
fC  panegyrics,  be  not  cast  down,  for  it  is  the  smooth-tongued  and 
“ empty-handed  who,  by  a fraudulent  barter,  traffic  words  at  tho 
“ rate  of  realities.  The  praise  which  is  laid  upon  mankind 6 as  a 
“ duty,  by  the  commands  of  the  Understanding, — that  world-obeyed 


1 Both  couplets  are  from  the 
MahKtsanu'Uasrar  of  Nis?ami.  See 
Bland’s  ed.  3,  1.42  and  21.  1.380. 
Nigami  was  a favourite  author  with 
Akbar.  Blochmann,  104. 

8 Qu.  a stone  placed  upon  the 
edge  of  a curtain  to  prevent  its 
blowing  aside.  Perhaps  simply 
stone  of  the  threshold. 

8 That  is,  from  tho  length  of 
the  journey. 

* Kurai-i-'aqul  u awhUm,  The 
kurn  or  throne  is  the  crystalline  or 
eighth  heaven  and  below  the  ‘arjJ 
whit:h  is  the  empyrean— -the  ninth 
heaven  or  the  heaven  of  heavens.  The 
2 


fcum  is  supposed  to  be  God’s  judg- 
ment seat  and  the  author’s  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  God  is  higher  than 
any  such  imaginary  throne.  Lane 
(a,  v.  kursx)  quotes  an  authority  aa 
saying  that  the  kursl  is  the  place 
of  the  feet,  and  8.  v.  'arsji,  quotes 
a saying  of  Muhammad  that  the 
seven  heavens  and  earths,  by  the  side 
of  the  kursi,  are  naught  hut  as  a ring 
thrown  down  in  a desert  land ; and 
such  is  the  kursi  with  respect  to  tho 
\irsh  (the  empyrean.) 

6 JoylA.  Asfcantoar/a-t- 

imltanx  lit.  the  family  of  contingeuD 
existences. 
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“ sovereign, — is  that  they  make  the  night-illuminating  jewel  of 
“ reason, — one  of  the  bountiful  Divine  Ruler's  greatest  gifts, — into 
“ a bright  lamp,  and  employ  it  for  sweeping  and  cleansing  the  courts 
“ of  their  outer  and  inner  man.  Should  the  taskmasters 1 * * of  fate's 
workshop  have  attired  a son  of  Adanr  in  the  garb  of  want  and 
“ solitude,  lot  him  first  of  all  gird  up  his  loins  for  self-culture  and 
“ afterward  let  him  endeavour  the  improvement  of  others.  Should 
“ they  have  brought  him  into  a crowd  of  associations  and  contacts— 
“ as  may  be  inevitable  in  the  arrangements  of  this  evil  world, — let 
“ him,  if  a ruler,  prefer  the  betterment  of  others  to  his  own ; for 
“the  duty  of  the  shepherd  is  watching  the  flock,  and  the  design 
“ of  sovereignty  is  universal  guardianship.  If  he  be  a subject, 
“let  him,  first  of  all,  show  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
“legitimate  ruler,*  and  then  let  him  cleanse  the  secret  chambers 
“ of  his  heart  from  the  dust  of  heavy-pacing  sensuality  and  nimble- 
“ footed  wrath,  so  that,  by  his  life  and  conversation,  he  be  a teacher 
“ and  a testimony  of  the  incomparable  Giver  and  Cherisher  of  his 
“ outer  and  inner  man." 

When  the  communing  with  my  heart  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
a resting* stage  showed  itself  afar  off  to  my  bewildered  mind,  and  my 
thoughts  were  pleasant  for  a while.  My  astonied  heart  was,  it  is 
true,  saddened  by  the  length  ancl  difficulty  of  the  journey,  but  was 
cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  machinery  of  movement,*  and  by  the 
good  tidings  of  eventual  arrival.  Suddenly  the  thoughtful  foot 
of  my  boding  spirit  came  upon  a stone ; for  the  praise  of  God  does 
not  consist  in  comprehending  His  perfect  attributes  and  assigning4 


1 Mantatimdn,  lit.  arradg^rs  or 
managers. 

* t awdmiru 

lahu  al  dmru;— an  Arabic  phrase 
signifying  the  commands  of  him  to 
‘whom  is  command,  i.e.,  who  has  right 
to  command.  Sec  verse  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  the  docnment  preserved  by 
BadSonT.  (11.271,  1.9.  Lowe  279. 
Koran,  Sura  IV.  62.) 

* Wj  jU  dhang-i-s&t-i-rah. 

Ahang  means  symphony  and  also 


intention  or  resolution.  Perhaps 
the  expression  refers  to  the  tinkling 
of  the  camels'  bells.  Chalmers  has 
**  the  sweet*sounding  of  the  instru- 
ments of  travel."  The  meaning  ap- 
pears to  be  that,  though  the  way  is 
long  and  difficult,  the  mind  of  the 
pilgrim  is  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  he  is  moving  on,  and  will  even- 
tually reach  his  goal. 

* Lit.  connect  them  with  His 
court. 
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them  to  His  Essence  ; nor  is  it  the  reckoning  up  of  His  benefits  which 
are  without  beginning  or  end,  and  by  dint1  of  these  wares  of  new- 
fangled* praise,  thrusting  oneself  forward ; nor8  should  we  regard 
praise  as  beyond  human  comprehension  and  so,  stop  short  of  the 

1 Lit.  alongside  or  abreast  of* 


■ qyf  hadiua-dlud,  stained 

with  novelty.  The  text  has  an  ifdfat 
between  haduu-alud  and  the  follow- 
ing k/tudra  which  would,  I think, 
be  better  away.  It  is  not  in  No- 
564, 

• I read  b yd,  instead  of  0 td , as 
this  seems  to  me  to  make  the  better 
sense.  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
reading  adopted  by  Chalmers.  Most 
texts,  however,  read  ta.  The  Elliot 
MS.  (Bodleian  4a)  has'  yd  and  the 
Walker  MS.  (Bodleian  115)  had  yd 
also  but  this  has  been  altered  into 
fa,— I suppose  by  the  copyist.  B.M. 
MS.  Add.  No.  6544r  has  also  yd. 
B.M.  MS.  Add.  No.  5610  has  td. 
Td  may  be  right  and  the  meaning  be 
that  the  result  of  attempting  to 
number  the  Divine  benefits,  etc.,  is 
that  one  finds  the  calculation  beyond 
one’s  power  and  so  gives  up  praise 
in  despair.  The  translation,  in  this 
case,  would  run  thus ; “ Until  ” (or 
“ with  the  result  that  M)  u one  recog- 
nizes that  praise  is  beyond  human 
comprehension  and  so  joins  those 
who  have  fallen  short  of  the  portico 
of  praise."  The  author’s  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  for  awhile  he 
thought  he  had  come  to  see  what  was 
41  the  chief  end  of  man,"  viz.,  to  do 
his  best  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed.  This  cheered  him 
in  spite  of  the  path's  being  long  and 
hard,  but  suddenly,  a fresh  difficulty 
presented  itself,  for  be  recognized 
that  the  praise  of  Qod  which  per- 


haps, wo  should  call  Theology  and 
which  the  author  regarded  as  man’s 
prime  care.  Cf.  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism— “ man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever " 
did  not  consist  in  cither  of  the  two 
following  things ; 

1.  Attempting  to  comprehend  the 
inscrutable. 

2.  Much  speaking  about  His 
bounties,  hoping  thereby  to  win 
God’s  favour  and  to  have  glory  of 
men. 

Nor  again  was  it  right  to  aban- 
don the  study  of  Theology  as  beyond 
our  powers,  and  devote  our  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own 
miserable  selves,  even  if  such  endea- 
vour were  after  moral  as  well  as 
material  advancement.  No ! true 
Theology  or  Divine  worship  con- 
sisted in  renouncing  the  attempt 
either  to  fathom  the  Divine  mysteries 
or  to  recount  His  benefits  and  to 
take  refuge  in  acknowledgment  of 
our  baseness  and  impotence.  The 
author’s  view,  in  short,  is  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  of  which 
perhaps,  he  may  have  heard  from  his 
friend  Aquaviva.  These  reflections 
led  him  to  see  that  ho  must  strive 
after  worshipping  God,  .though  in  a 
different  fashion  from  that  of  the 
theologians,  and  eventually  he  found 
rest  in  the  discovery  that  the  highest 
form  of  Doxology  was  to  record  the 
achievements,— spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral—of  that  Divine  master-piece,  the 
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porch  of  thanksgiving;  nor  should  we  style  self-culture 1 the  recital 
of  the  Divine  praise,  and  growing  weary-hearted*  at  the  darkness  of 
the  road  and  tho  distance  of  the  goal,  regard  such  6elf-deception  as  a 
gain,  and  with  abandonment  of  thanksgiving,  set  about  whatever  the 
cheatery  of  tho  hour  represent  as  our  true  aim. 

Rather  the  note  of  Praise  is  to  lay  this  praise-loving,  self-adorning, 
self-auctioning  spirit5  on*  the  threshold  of  service,  at  the  base  of 
supplication  and  humiliation  and  to  cast  it  down  from  tho  arch 4 of 


Emperor  Akbar.  Unfortunately  we 
may  say  of  Ahu-Mazl  what  has  been 
predicated  of  the  poet  Young— that 
he  never  gets  hold  of  a thought  that 
he  does  not  tear  it  to  pieces. 

As  the  passage  is  difficult,  I give 
Chalmers’  translation  below  : — 

“ For  the  meaning  of  the  giving 
“praise  to  the  Almighty  is  neither 
“ that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
“ qualities  of  His  perfection  and  then 
“apply  them  to  His  Majesty — nor 
“ that  we  should  reckon  up  the 
“ endless  bounties  of  Eternity  and 
“ then  offer  up  in  return  for  them, 
“the  fabricated  wares  of  our  own 
“ commendations  ; nor  Bhould  we 
“ suppose  them  too  excellent  for 
“ human  ken  and  thus  despair  of 
“reaching  the  portico  of  gratitude; 
“ nor  should  wo  denominate  the  adorn- 
“ment  of  ourselves,  tke  recital  of 
“ God’s  praises  ; nor  become  sorrow- 
“ ful  of  heart  from  the  dimness  of  tho 
“path  and  the  delicacy  of  the  under- 
“ taking,  and  seizing  tho  opportunity 
“ of*  empty  excuses,  refrain  from 
“ showing  forth  His  praises  by  com- 
“ mencing  with  the  evasion  which 
“may  appear  most  plausible  for  tho 
“purpose.  But  rather  the  true 
“ intent  of  God’s  praiso  is  this 
“ that  our  grateful  soul  should  place 
“self-conceit  and  self -boasting  oi\ 


“ the  threshold  of  obedience  at  the 
“footstool  of  submission  and  dovo- 
“ tion,  and  thus  expel  them  from  tho 
‘ palaco  of  self-interest ; so  that  our 
“ real  helplessness  may  be  decked 
“ with  the  semblance  of  piety  and  our 
“inward  and  outward  man  may  be 
“ adorned  with  humility  and  poverty 
“ which  will  thus  suit  the  seemliness 
“ of  the  breast  of  our  purpose  and 
“tend  towards  the  praise  of  the 
“ bounteous  Creator  of  the  Universe.” 
Chalmers’  MS.  I.  7.) 

1 Khwesjilan-ardi-i-khudrd.  I 
think  this  moans  self-improvement, 
rather  than  self-glorification.  It 
refers,  as  No.  564  remarks,  to  the 
endeavours  after  a better  life  men- 
tioned above.  It  may,  however, mean 
self-advancement,  t.e.,  striving  to 
“ get  ou  ” without  thinking  of  any- 
thing higher. 

* Afgdr-khdtir,  lit.  cripple-heart- 
ed, thus  keeping  up  the  metaphor  of 
an  exhausted  wayfarer. 

1 nafe-isipas.  Nafe 

has  many  meanings  but  is  generally 
rendered  spirit  or  breath . Here  per- 
haps, it  means  something  more  mate- 
rial and  might  almost  be  translated 
body  ; else  how  can  the  author  speak 
of  its  being  flung  down,  etc.  ? 

4 taqt,  arch  or  archway,  also 

alcove,  fidni-nazr  appears  to  be  a 
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self-consciousness  and  self-regard,  so  that  its  inward  poverty  may 
be  adorned  by  outward  subraissiveness,  and  its  inner  and  outer 
nature  be  decked  with  humility  and  lowliness  till  fitness1  grace 
the  bosom  of  purpose  and  be  turned  into  praise  of  the  Omnipotent 
Creator. 

Now  as  such  wares*  of  thanksgiving  are  abundant  in  the  booths 
of  men  and  are  especially  plentiful  in  my  own  stall,  why  do  I with- 
hold myself  from  Divine  praise  and  why  do  I delay  to  laud  the 
Eternal  One  ? Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  better  for  me  to  escape 
from  this  deceiving  misery  of  self-pleasing  and  to  address  myself 
to  the  heights  of  lofty  thanksgiving. 

I was  a long  time  in  perplexity,  having  neither  ability  to  speak 
nor  power  to  remain  silent,  when  suddenly  a door  of  light  was 
opened  by  the  intellect,  that  glory  of  life,  and  my  confused  heart 
found  the  neck  of  hope  fitted  with  the  noose  of  resolution.  This 
message  came  to  the  ear  of  guidance,  “ Artist  in  Truth's  picture 
“ gallery  ! dost  thou  not  compose  a book  whose  frontispiece  thou 
“ mayest  adorn  with  praise  ? Thou  art  inditing  the  history  of  the 
“ Lord  of  time  and  the  terrene  {samin  u zamdn)  and  Crown-jewel  of 
u monarchs,  and  praise  to  God  will  come  into  the  writing,  and  thanks- 
“ giving  to  the  Almighty  be  part  of  the  picture  I praise  of  praise  is 
u not  right ; the  works  of  the  Artificer  are  the  perfect  praise  of  the 
“ pure  God  and  acknowledge8  him  with  a tongueless  tongue." 

“They  (the  works  of  creation)  by  conferring  this  knowledge, 
“ grant  to  the  soul-awakened  and  inwardly-cultured,  possession  of 
“ Light  absolute  and  bring  them  into  the  vast  shadow  of  praise  which 
“ together  with  its  delights,  is  the  highest  dignity  (mansab)  of  celes- 
“ tial  existences."4 


poetical  phrase  for  the  eye,  vis.,  the 
arch  of  sight. 

1 I omit  the  t zafat  after  thaistagX. 
If  this  be  retained,,  the  translation 
will  be  “until”  (or  “and”)  “it  be 
fitted  to  the  fitness  of  the  bosom  of 
its  purpose.” 

* £&o,  mata'-i-sipas,  mer- 

chandise of  praise.  I suppose  that 
this  praise,  like  the  mata'-i-iitudagX 
on  the  previoto  page,  must  mean 


words,  of  which  the  author  had  no 
doubt  a great  stock. 

8 Cf.  Addison’s  hymn. 

4 wajub-i-wajXid, 

necessary  existences.  The  reference 
is  to  the  glorified  spirits  of  saints 
and  prophets.  Cf.  a passage  in  the 
letter  to  Shah  ’Abb&s,  already  men- 
tioned ; %all  mahdmid  kibriya 
khudaioandi,  the  shadow  of  the 
laudable  qualities  of  the  Almighty. 
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" Now  i it  is  manifest  that  no  nobler  impress  or  snblimer  jewel 
At  is  to  be  seen  in  the  material  world,*  than  the  exalted  presence  of 
4i  powerful  princes  who  by  their  holy  energy,  regulate  the  outer  world 
u and  fait  it  together.  And  assuredly,  to  make  oyer  a world  to  one 
“ man  and  to  consign  to  him  the  momentous  affairs  of  a universe  is 
“ to  incorporate  in  him  the  world  of  reality,  or  rather  to  make  him  its 
u soul.  Especially  if  he  be  a world-adorner  seized  with  the  desire 
**  of  inhaling  the  fragrant  breezes  of  Truth's  spring-time.  and. is  seated 
“ on  the  lofty  throne  of  felicity.  Still  more  if  he  be  the  Lord  of 
“an  Age  who  in  addition  to  these  two8  endowments,  has  a heart 
“ and  mind  fed  from  a hidden  fountain.  Above  all,  if  he  be  that 
“altar  of  the  pious  who  by  the  Divine  aid,  has  risen  above  these 
“ degrees  and  has  become  colourist  of  the  House  of  Truth,  banquet^ 
“illuminator  of  the  Hall  of  Realities,  confidant  of  the  Presence 
“ Chamber,  , intimate  of  the  pure  palace  of  unity,  and  is  by  auspicious 
“ fate  seated  on  the  throne  of  fortune.  Sway  over  the  outer  and  inner 
41  world  and  unravelment  of  knots,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are 
“ conspicuous  in  him.  Therefore  is  he  the  adorner  of  the  imperial 
“ throne ; the  uplifter  of  the  banner  of  God's  shadow  in  our  happy 
“ age ; aggregation  of  the  artists  of  thought  and  wisdom,  or  rather 
“ master-piece  of  the  eternal  artificers.  With  such  vast  stores  of  true 
“ praise  in  thy  keeping,  why  remainest  thou  distraught  in  search  T 99 

On  hearing  this  soul-refreshing  message,  the  morning  breeze 
of  felicity  arose *>  the  stock  of  eternal  bliss  was  collected;  the  eye 
of  hope  grew  bright;  the  outer  world  became  current  coin;  the 
inner  world  exulted;  the  skirt  of  success  fell  into  my  hand;  the 
wished-for  countenance  came  in  sight. 

Good  God!  What  a strange  mystery  it  is  that  in  historical 


l The  line  of  thought  seems  to 
be,  that  the  works  |of  the  Creator  are 
His  highest  panegyric  and  that  the 
greatest  of  these  works  on  earth  is 
a king,  consequently*  the  description 
of  a great  king  is  the  highest  form 
of  Divine  praise.  Evidently  A.  F. 
would  not  have  agreed  with  Pope  as 
to  what  was  the  noblest  work  of 
God. 

* j***  ffo9  ‘dkwa-vw wear,  the 


element ial  world,  i.e.,  the  world  made 
up  of  the  four  elements.  The  mean* 
ing  is  that  even  in  the  world  of 
matter,  there  is  no  gem  so  precious 
as  a king,  much  grander  then  is  one 
who  is  not  only  a king  but-  a saint, 
etc. 

» “Meaning  love  of  truth  and 
good  fortune ; the  latter  being  con- 
sidered a virtue  of  no  mean  order  in 
the  East*'  (Chalmers  M8.  n.) 
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writings,  praise  of  the  pare  Giver  is  introduced  as  an  adornment  to 
the  book,  whereas  here,  the  book  is  adorned  in  order  to  the  praise  of 
the  Creator.  In  the  pages  of  secularists,  praise  comes  in  as  ancillary 
to  the  design  of  the  book,  but  in  this  glorious  history,  the  design  is 
subservient  to  the  praise.  According  to  the  old  method,  God's  praise 
was  effected  by  utterance ; in  this  new  rendezvous  on  Reason's  highway, 
action  is  praise.  My  predecessors  relied  on  speech  for  God's  praise  ; 
in  this  exordium  of  rare  writing,  recourse  is  had  to  the  perfect  man1 
who  is  a God-worshipping  king,  *u.,  that  Lord  of  the  World  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  God-seeking  and  God-apprehending,  has  removed 
the  veil  from  between  the  external  and  the  internal  and  has  established 
love  between  the  sections  of  the  recluse  and  the  layman1  and  haa 
lifted  up  the  curtain  from  in  front1 *  of  the  apparent  and  the  real. 

Heedlessness  which  used  to  travel  on  the  opposite  road  to  dis- 
cretion, has  retraced  his  steps  and  become  one  of  wisdom's  servants. 
Formalism4  which  had  left  the  regions  of  inquiry  and  was  stirring 
up  tumults,  haa  now  thrown  inquiry's  scarf  on  his  shoulder  and 
become  a minister  at  the  shrine.  Blind  self-worship  which  had 
abandoned  the  worship  of  God  and  adopted  the  worship  of  the 
creature,  haa  now  got  eyes  to  see  with  and  has  come,  ashamed  and 
downcast,  to  the  temple  of  divine  worship# 

Blear-eyed  envy  which  had  megrim1 *  in  the  heijd  and  madness 
in  the  brain,  and  used  to  strive  against  the  Allwise  Lawgiver,  haa 
now  got  wisdom  for  his  guide,  and,  having  become  enrolled  aa  one 
of  the  pardoned  of  the  Bhrine  of  grace,4 * * *  has  been  ranked  among 
the  helpers  of  the  kingdom.  Painful  longing — the  health,  indeed. 


l Lit.  lords  of  abstraction  (or 

nakedness)  and  masters  of  connexion. 

t Chalmers  has,  “ from  between 

the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual”  and 
this  may  be  the  meaning,  but  the 
expression  is  11  in  front  of  both.” 

intdn-i-Jcdmil . This 

is  a Sutistio  phrase  and  is  explained 

by  Jorj&nT.  ( Notice*  et  Extraite  X. 

386,  Silvestre  de  Sa$y.)  The  phrase 

perfect  man  does  not  mean  simply  an 

impeccable  person,  in  which  sense 

the  expression  was  used,  I believe* 
Vy  Whitfield.  It  rather  means  the 


essence  or  highest  type  of  humanity^ 
It  is  also  explained  as  meaning  the 
first  intelligence,  or, — in  Arabic 
phrase,— the  mother  of  the  book. 
De  Sa$y  says  " L’homme  parfait  eat 
la  mdme  chose  quo  la  premiere  intel- 
ligence.” (See  also  Bad&onI,  Lowe 
266). 

4 taqlid,  imitation  and  also 

hypocrisy  and  superstition. 

1 mdkholiyd , i.e.f  the 

Greek 

8 ‘atly at,  gift  or  benefi- 

cence. 
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of  Eternity— from  being  eripple  has  beoome  a courier,  and  appears 
botn  as  the  runner  and  the  winning-post.  And  why  should  this  not 
be  when  we  have,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  chamber-lamp  of  the 
universe,  the  glory  of  Adam's  race,  the  nnveiler  of  hidden  secrets, 
the  revealer  of  faultless  forms  T Or  how  should  these  things  appear 
strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  far-seeing  and  wise,  when  he  is  (at  once) 
composer  (i ndiim ) of  the  institutes  of  sovereignty,  distributor1  of  the 
riches  of  the  servants  of  Qod,  hairsplitting  discemer  of  miorosoopio 
subtleties,  the  great  lapidary  and  assaymaster  f 

80  long  as  the  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  recluse  which  is 
called  Holiness  and  the  sway  over  laymen  which  is  called  Sovereignty, 
were  distinct,  there  was  strife  and  confusion  among  the  children 
of  Noah1  (mankind).  Now  that  in  virtue  of  his  exaltation,  fore- 
sight, comprehensive  wisdom,  universal  benevolence,  pervading  dis- 
cernment and  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  these  two  great  offices 
{man^ab)  which  are  the  guiding  thread  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
worlds,  have  been  conferred  on  the  opener  of  the  hoards  of  wisdom 
and  claviger  of  Divine  treasuries,  a small  portion  at  least,— if  his 
holy  nature  grant  the  necessary  faculty, — may  be  brought  from  the 
ambush  of  concealment  to  the  asylum  of  publicity.  Enowest  thou 
at  all  who  is  this  world-girdling  luminary  and  radiant  spirit  f Or 
whose  august  advent  has  bestowed  this  grace  ? >Tis  he  who  by 
virtue  of  his  enlightenment  and  truth,  is  the  world-protecting* 

1 The  meaning  is  not  that  Akbar  an  extraordinary  production,  accord- 

was  the  almoner  of  God's  servants*  ing  to  our  western  ideas.  Probably, 

in  which  respect  he  was  indeed,  however,  it  was  thought  very  fine  by 

according  to  Bad&onT,  very  deficient,  his  countrymen.  The  original  is  full 

but  that  he  revealed  spiritual  my  s-  of  paronomasia  and  parallsilisms  and 

teries  as  well  as  made  rules  for  tern-  these,  as  also  the  alliterations  and 

poral  administration.  The  word,  cadenoed  clauses,  make  the  Persian 

qdiim,  lit  divider,  reminds  ns  of  sound  much  better  than  the  transla- 

8t«  Paul’s  phrase  “rightly  dividing  tion.  The  composition  must  have 
the  word  of  truth."  In  this  group  cost  the  author  immense  labour, 

of  four  epithets,  the  first  and  the  though  apparently,  the  task  was  not 

third  relate  apparently,  to  temporal  entirely  his  own,  for  in  Faif  I’s  pre- 

matters  and  the  second  and  fourth,  face  to  his  Diwdn  we  find  the  epi* 

to  spiritual.  thets  here  bestowed  on  Akbar,  from 

* Noah  is  called  by  Muhamma-  muqarrab  down  to  'aVomj&n  6 jam 

dans,  the  second  Adam.  *alam,  for  about  eight  lines  of  the 

• A F.’s  panegyric  on  Akbar  is  text,  and  nearly  in  the  same  order. 
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sovereign  of  our  age,  to  wit,  that  Lord  (Sidhdniidh)  of  the  hosts  of 
sciences, — theatre  of  God's  power, — station  of  infinite  bounties,— 
unique  of  the  eternal  temple,— confidant1  of  the  dais  of  unity, — jewel 
of  the  imperial  mine,— ♦bezel  of  God's  signet-ring, — glory  of  the 
Gurgdn * family, — lamp  of  the  tribe  of  Timur,8 — lord  of  incompara- 
ble mystery,— heir  of  Humayun's  throne, — origin4  of  the  canons  of 
world-government, — author  of  universal  conquest,*— shining  fore- 
head of  the  morning  of  guidance, — focus4  of  the  sun  of  holiness, — 
sublime8  concentration  of  humanity, — heir-apparent  of  the  sun, — 
anthology  of  the  books  of  fate  and  destiny, — protagonist  of  trium- 
phant armies, — quintessence  of  the  commingling  of  nights  and 
days, — cream  of  the  progeny  of  the  elements7  and  the  heavenly 
bodies, — -world's  eye  (sun)  of  benevolence  and  bounty, — cheek-mole 


In  the  JTuv/lffrtlben  dea  Orienta  (II. 
271),  may  be  found  an  interesting 
experiment,  made  by  Joseph  von 
Hammer,  at  preserving  the  oriental 
cadences  in  a German  translation  of 
the  Turkish  Humayun-nama. 

*•„ 

l muqarrab,  said  to  be 

from  the  same  root  as  cherub  and  to 
mean,  like  it,  one  who  is  admitted  or 
near  to  God’s  presence  but  the  pre- 
ferable opinion  is  that  cherub  is 
derived  from  the  Chaldl  and  means 
the  winged  man-bull. 

g Ourgan  is  said  to  mean  son-in- 
law  or  near  relation  in  Mongolian ; 
(Bloch maim  40Ott.)  it  was  a title 
taken  by  Tim  fir  to  indicate  his  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Cingts 
2£han.  (Sldillot,  “ Materiau 261, 
and  Hyde’s  preface  to  Ulugh  Beg’s 
Tables,  IV.) 

$dhib-i-qirdn,  lord  of  conjunc- 
tion;— a name  given  toTlrafir,  appa- 
rently because  the  planets  (P  Jupiter 
and  Venus)  were  in  conjunction  at 
his  birth,  but  Hyde  says  it  merely 
means  doniimu  potential . The  three 
a 


successive  epithets  are  UBed  in  order 
to  indicate  that  Akbar  was,  first, \the 
glory  of  the  house  of  Cinglz  Kh>n  j 
second,  the  lamp  of  the  house  ef 
Timur;  third,  the  heir  of  Hum&ylln; 
and  they  lead  up  to  a description  of 
what  he  was  in  himself. 

* The  Bib.  Ind.  ed.  omits  this 

phrase,  but  it  occurjg  in  Lucknow  ed. 
and  in  No.  664  and  is  evidently 
genuine/for  otherwise  a paronomasia 
or  cadence  would  be  lost.  The  Per- 
sian is  mubdi4 

qavodn\n-i-jahdnbdril  and  it  rhymes 
with  the  next  clause  which  is 

qiuvd’id 

kiihwar  aitdrii. 

* Lit.  eye-pupil. 

4 Perhaps,  harmonious  blend  of 
humanity.  Maulvi  A.*  Haq  Abld 
tells  me  it  may  also  mean  “ exalting 
the  offspring  of  Adam"  or  "elevat- 
ing human  nature."  The  original  is 
gardml  aaM-i-guhar-i-adam. 

t The  elements  are  called  the 
earthly  mothers,  and  the  planets,  the 
heavenly  fathers. 
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of  sovereignty  and  fortune, — back-bone  * of  the  frame  of  the  Kkild- 
fiU,* — bosom-joy  of  justice  and  mercy, — brightener  (farUzanda)  of 
the  jewel  of  fortune  and  felicity, — exalter  ( fardtanda ) of  the  throne 
and  crown, — connoisseur  of  the  gem  of  the  wise, — appreciates  of  the 
pearl  of  lofty  genius, — opening8  the  knots  of  those  trammeled  in 
business,— balm  of  ulcerated  hearts,— clear-thoughted  stoic,*— world- 
adorning  life^-giver, — a pictured  soul  and  incarnate  reason, — wfcrld  of 
life  and  life  of  world, — enlightened  truth-seer — lover  of  the  way,— 
truth-chooser, — of  discreet  gait  and  constant  intelligence, — wakeful 
occupant  of  the  throne  of  morning,— sole  tenant  of  light's  adytum, — 
illuminating  the  Presence  Chamber,— knowing  the  boundaries  of  the 
paths, — achiever  of  universal1 * * * *  peace, — site  of  wondrous  gifts, — 
grandmaster  of  the  grades  of  sanctity, — initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  light6  and  darkness, — theatre  of*  Divine  and  secular  truths, — 
perceiver  of  the  links  between  the  visible7 8  and  invisible  worlds,— 
knowing  secrets,  spiritual  and  temporal, — fountain  for  those  athirst 
for  the  sweet  waters  of  communion, — goal  of  the  strayed  from  the  path 
of  perfection, — theatre  of  refined  subtleties  and  exalted  sciences, — 
resting  place  of  infused  knowledge  and  inspired  mysteries, — adorning 
the  travelling  litter8  while  in  his  native  land, — light  of  retirement  in 

l Lit.  strength  of  the  back.  It  8 The  Lucknow  editor  render 

is  opposed  to  the  next  epithet  which  this  “ day  and  night ; *'  Chalmers  hM 

refers  to  the  fadr,  breast  or  bosom.  “ acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 

8 t.a.,  the  being  Cod's  vicegerent.  good  and  evil.”  A similar  phrase, 

• solving  their  difficulties.  vim.,  nuktadan-i-ramd • tafldl  u rtyahi 

A.  F.  applies  this  phrase  to  Fai?T.  — occurs  in  the  Inf&d’.  (Part  I, 

(Akbamdma  III.  673),  saying  that  beginning  of  letter  to  Qaklm  Ha- 

those  who  were  entangled  in  intri-  mim.) 

cacies  of  business,  were  broken-  7 j taqidX  fi  ifidq ir 

hearted  at  Faiffs  death  because  fixity  and  freedom,— meaning  the 

there  was  no  longertanyone  to  explain  tetaporal  and  spiritual  world.  A\n 

their  difficulties.  HI.  246. 1.16. 

8 $dhib‘dilt  which  is  often  used  8 The  Bib.  Ind.  and  Lucknow 

to  mean  a Sufi : lit . master  of  one's  eds.  have  mahfal  oral , ornament  of 

hfiart  or  passions.  the  assemblage,  but  No.  664  has 

8 $ulh-i’kull.  The  state  of  being  mahmil,  camel-litter,  and  so  had 

at  peace  with  every  one,  which  A.  F.  Chalmers'  MS.  This  epithet  and  the 

regarded  as  the  perfection  of  virtue.  next  are  repeated  in  the  An  (III. 

Cf.  Hebrews  XII.  14.  ••  Follow  after  240)  and  are  translated  by  Jarrett 

peace  with  all  men."  (III.  406)  “ who  prepares  the  littere 
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society,— apprehending  quickly, — retaining  long, — giving  much, 
getting1  little, — pilot  of  the  ship1  of  the  universe, — ark  of  the 
boundleBS  ocean, — keen-sighted  guardian  of  degrees  of  honour,— 
subtle  distributor  of  dignities, — of  fortunate  genius  and  auspicious 
glance, — of  happy  horoscope  and  exalted  star, — bearer  of  heavy 
burdens, — brilliant  master  of  lofty  understanding, — ornament  of  wis- 
dom,— cherisher  of  the  wise, — world-adorning  conqueror, — support- 
ing friends, — scattering  foes, — binding  enemies, — opening  countries, 
— exalter1  of  the  thrones  of  majesty  and  awe, — uplifter  of  the 
cushions  of  pomp  and  prosperity, — warder  of  faith  and  state, — 
protector  of  throne  and  signet, — beautifier  of  the  seven  climes, — 
adorner  of  throne  a"nd  diadem, — rank-breaking  royal  cavalier,1— 
tiger-throwing  falcon, — champion  of  the  battle-field  of  the  Holy 
V Tar,4 — combatant  stalking  over  the  seven  worlds, — bulwark  builder 


of  travel  while  yet  abiding  in  his 
native  land, — a lamp  for  thoBe  who 
gather  in  privacy."  In  a note  to  the 
first  epithet.  Colonel  Jarrett  adds; 
M that  is,  preparing  for  the  world  to 
come  while  yet  in  this,  or  facilitating 
the  salvation  of  others." 

A.  F.  is  never  tirod  of  insisting 
on  the  dualism  of  Akbar's  nature, 
and  his  meaning  here  seems,  to  be 
that  Akbar  had  all  the  graces  of  a 
pilgrim  while  yet  in  his  native  land, 
and  that  he  had  the  virtues  of  a her- 
mit while  still  mingling  with  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  waA- 
t nil  is  the  right  reading,  for  mahfal 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  travel. 
I find  too,  that  it  is  mahmil  in 
the  B.  M.  MSS.  Or.  Nos.  5610  and 
6544. 

1 The  Persian  word  is  $aflna  in 
both  cases,  but  I take  the  second  use 
of  the  epithet  to  refer  to  Noah's  ark. 
However,  sa/fna  can  also  mean  a 
memorandum  book  and  this  may  be 
its  sense  in  the  first  clause.  In  that 
caso  dldahbdn  would  signify  inspec- 


tor and  the  phrase  be  rendered  " In- 
spector of  the  book  of  the  universe." 

1 f a'ad  from  0**,  s'od. 

Chalmers  seems  to  have  read 
ta'ad  arm,  for  he  translates  " brace- 
let of  the  arm  of  magnificence  and 
glory."  is  also  a Sufiatio 

expression  for  power  generally.  8e# 
Die.  of  T.  Ts.,  640  1.4  fr.  foot. 

* In  Atn  No.  47  (Book  1.  Bloch- 
mann,  131)  Akbar  is  called  the  ‘ royal 
rider  [shdhsawar ) of  the  plain  of 
auspiciousness."  See  also  A.  F.’s 
explanation  of  the  word  ihahtatodr 
in  his  preface  to  the  Ain.  (Bloch- 
mann  it.) 

4 I Jihdd’i-akbar,  the 

Greater  Holy  War,  viz.,  that  against 
one’s  lusts ; the  Crescentade  or  war 
against  infidels  being  the  Jihdd-i- 
asghar  or  Lesser  War.  In  the  X.  S. 
B.  Per.  MS  Sr  Catalogue  (170)  there 
are  entries  of  two  treatises,  one  on 
the  Jxhdd-i'-dkbar  and  the  other  on  the 
Jihad-i-aigbar.  Cf.  Bunyan’a  "Holy 
War"  and  B&bar’s  Mem.,  Erskins, 
356, 1.2. 
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of  sovereignty  and  dominion, — base  of  the  columns  of  instruction 
and  discipline, — holding  fast  the  strong  handle  of  perfect  reason, — 
riveter  of  the  massy  chain  of  universal  justice, — all  eye1 * *  in  the 
banquet-hall, — all  heart  in  the  battle-field/ —in  the  joyous  festival  a 
refreshing  cloud,1 — in  the  triumphant  battle,  a blood-drinking  sea, — 
in  the  fields  of  bravery,  an  unsheathed  sword, — in  the  tournament, 
polished  lance, — a billowy  ocean  in  the  world  of  giving, — a light- 
ning-darting cloud8  in  battle, — his  breath,  a swaying  censer  at  the 
soul's  feast, — his  pleasantness,  the  waving  fan  of  opening  morn, — 
his  justice,  equable  as  Farwardin 4 * and  of  minute  discernment, — his 
temper  is  like  the  zephyr  of  Ardibihi^it 6 * and  runs  over  with  smiles,* 
— his  nature  is  experienced  and  disciplined  in  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems,— his  flawless  intellect  is  a trusty  counsellor  in  the  explication 
of  difficulties, — externally  his  splendour  is  that  of  Jamshld/  and  his 
glory  that  of  Faridun,8 — internally  he  is  Socrates  in  wisdom,  Plato 
in  perception, — he  is  trained  inwardly  and  outwardly, — his  eye  and 
heart  are  sources  of  liberality, — he  has  harmonized  tongue  and  heart, 
and  has  made  unity9  partner  with  plurality, — his  vigilance  watches 
over  appetite, — his  genius  treads  lust  under  foot, — his  fair-dealing 


I Lit.  in  the  face  of  the  ban- 
queting room,  all  eye  (or  glance) ; 
in  the  heart  of  the  battle-field,  all 
liver  (pluck.)  Dar'  ru-i-bazamgih 
tamdm  najr,  dar  diV\-ratmgdh  tamdm 
jigar. 

• Lit  ocean-raining. 

• Naisdn , a Syrian  month,  cor- 
responding to  April,  and  boing  the 
7th  month  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
Calendar,  t.e.,  Greek  Era  of  A.  F.  It 
is  the  Nisdn  or  Abib  of  the  Jews  and 

the  first  month  of  their  sacred  year, 

being  that  of  the  Passover.  There 

fs  a saying  that  when  the  rain  of  the 

month  of  Naisdn  drops  into  shells, 
it  produces  pearls,  and  when  it 
falls  into  the  mouths  of  serpents,  it 
produces  poison.  See  Whin  field  s 

Qulikan-i-rda  (57). 

« Hra  first  month  of  the  Persian 


year,  corresponding  to  March-April* 
It  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  allusion  to  its 
equability. 

* The  second  month  of  the  Per- 
sian year,  corresponding  to  April- 
May. 

* A finding  to  the  sheet-lightnings 
of  spring. 

*1  An  early  Persian  king,  cele- 
brated for  his  cup  or  mirror  {jam) 
which  showed  the  world.  ( 

8 Another  early  * Persian  king, 
son  or  grandson  of  JamshTd  and 
said  to  have  been  the  first  tamer  of 
elephants. 

8 i.c.,  Las  reconciled  solitnde  and 
society.  See  opening  of  the  Gul- 
shan-i-rd*,  1.27.  Of.  also  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  YII,  22,  M Alone  in  kind, 
manifold.'* 
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has  overturned  the  petty  stalls  of  fraud  and  deception, — the  touch- 
stone1 of  his  wisdom  has  separated  the  gold-encrusted  lump1  from 
the  solid  gold. 

He  rends  the  garment  of  contumacy 8 which  wraps  the  faces  of 
debts,  * but  draws  the  mantle  of  forgiveness  over  the  heads  of  trans- 
gressions; the  splendour  of  power  streams  from  the  brow  of  his 
benevolence ; the  lightning  of  benignity  draws  lambent 6 lights  from 
the  fires  of  his  wrath.  His  fury  melts  adamantine  boldnoss*;  his 
dread  turns  to  tfrater  the  courage  of  the  iron-souled ; the  shrinking 


l • Aydr-danish , test  of  wisdom. 
This  is  the  title  of  A.  F.’s  transla- 
tion of  the  Kalilah  Damnah  or 
rather  of  his  revision  of  the  Anwari 
Suhaili.  (Bloch  mann,  106  and  0. 
de  Sacy,  “ Notices  et  Exlraits"  X. 
197).  There  is  here  probably  an 
allusion  to  Ain  No.  5 (Blochmann, 
Book  1. 18),  whore  we  are  told  that 
Akbar  had  invented  modes  of  puri- 
fying  gold. 

* Qalb-i-zaftandud  az  zar-i-gohar- 
amud . The  text  has  an  ji  after  the 
second  zar  which  would  be  better 
away  and  which  does  not  occur  in 
No.  564. 

* ^ tajabbur.  The  word  also 
means  restitution  or  restoration  of 
property,  and  we  might  give  this 
meaning  here  and  interpret  the 
phrase  to  signify  that  Akbar  releases 
debtors  from  the  obligation  of  resti- 
tution which  lies  like  a veil  over 
their  faceB.  But  I think  that  the 
translation  contumacy  is  right  and 
that  there  is  an  antithesis  between 
this  and  the  following  clause.  A.  F. 
means  that  Akbar  compelled  the  con- 
tumacious to  fulfil  their  obligations, 
i.e.,  made  them  pay  their  fines,  taxes, 
compensations  for  injuries  and  other 

debts  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 


was  forgiving  to  offenders.  See 
Am  No.  2 (Blochmann,  Book  IT.  13). 
with  the  account  of  the  distinction 
between  exchequer-lands  and  fiefs. 
See  also  Ain  No.  19  (Blochmann 
Book  II.,  268). 

4 fines  or  mulcts  or  debts. 

There  are  two  dins  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  fines,  viz.t  Nos.  48  and  57 
(Blochmann,  Book  I.  131  and  140) 
one  being  headed  and  the 

other  No.  564  explains  the 

word  pj\j*  by  u>|/3.  Even  grandees 
were  fined  and  for  certain  offences 
elephant-drivers  were  liable  to  capi- 
tal punishment.  See  Blochmann’s 
note  to  Ain  No.  83  (217).  For  tajab- 
bur, the  B.  M.  MS.  Or.  No.  6544  has 
Jt/**  writing,  and  Chalmers’  MS. 
seems  to  have  had  this  reading  for 
he  translates,  " He  tears  the  screen, 
“of  writing  from  the  face  of  his 
“ intent.”  Apparently,  as  Mr.  Beames 
has  suggested  to  me,  Chalmers  read 
'azaim,  intentions,  instead  of 
gbardim. 

1 Lit  tongues  of  light  The  two 
clauses  are  opposed ; in  spite  of  his 
benevolence,  he  is  terrible ; in  spite 
of  his  wrath,  he  is  lovely.  Orientals 
regard  lightning  as  an  object  of 
beauty  rather  than  of  terror. 
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of  the  age  is  the  impress  of  the  wrinkling  of  his  brows ; its  expan- 
sion the  reflex  of  his  nature's  blossoming. 

Prayers  for  his  permanence  have  stationed  themselves  on  the 
tongue  of  small  and  great ; love  and  belief  in  him  repose  in  the 
hearts  of  young  and  old ; the  loftiness  of  his  fame  has  lowered  the 
glory  of  local  magnates ; the  majesty  of  his  dominion  has  put  away 
the  rulers  of  the  quarters  of  the  world ; the  echo  of  his  fortune  has 
opened  the  ears  of  the  princes  of  the  horizons ; the  ensign  1 * * of  his 
glory  has  lifted  up  the  eyes  of  provincial  kings; '*  his  mighty  fame 
has  mingled  with  the  spheres ; the  sound  of  his  glory  has  passed 
from  shore  to  shore;  the  proclamation  of  his  bounty  has  transgressed 
the  boundaries  of  the  world ; 8 his  glorious  court  has  become  the 
native  land  of  the  elect  of  the  seven  climes ; his  daily  increasing 
dominion  has  become  the  masterpiece  of  epochs  and  cycles;  his 
glorious  ascension,  the  auspicious  frontispiece  of  stars  and  planets. 


Verse. 


That  King  of  Kings,  prop  of  the  sky  ! 

The  umbrella  of  his  fortune  is  the  sky's  shadow ; 
Adorning  the  garden-plot  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; 
Exalting  the  throne  and  the  diadem ; — 

The  seat  of  his  power  is  rich  in  liberality  ; 

His  fortune's  shape  has  an  open  brow; 

His  presence  is  the  truth-seekers'  cynosure ; 

His  pity  a fountain-head  for  the  thirsty ; 

By  a single  thought,4 * * *  he  has  placed  under  foot 


1 kaukaba,  a steel  ball  sus- 

pended to  a pole  and  carried  as  an 

ensign.  (Blochmann,  50.) 

* Muluk-i-tawa'lf,  tribal  kings. 

It  might  be  renJeisa  Hngs  of  the 

Gant  ilea  and  was  the  name  given  to 
the  satraps,  established  by  Alexander 
and  Timur.  (Albiruni’s  “Chronicle 
of  Ancient  Nations.”  Sachau,  116 
and  401.  Mas'udl,  II.  132,  Meynard 
et  P.  de  Courteilie).  Cf.  Isaiah, 

XIV.,  9. 

aqta'i  shath 


jihat ; lit.  the  six  sides  of  the  surface, 
meaning  the  six  sides  of  a cube,  t.e., 
the  world.  The  regular  Arabic 
expression  for  this  appears  to  be 

j+JU  ^ «w,  mustadaii  * dlarn , the  six 
sides  of  the  world,  vts.,  up  and  down, 
fore  and  aft,  right  and  left.  (Stein- 
gass,  s.  v.).  The  world  is  also  called 
Amm  ihaihdari , six-doored. 

* Or  it  may  be,  “ He  has  placed 
under  the  foot  of  unanimity.”  The 
meaning  is  that  he  has  united  sove- 
reignty and  sanctity. 
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The  royal  divan  and  the  dervish's  carpet. 

The  nine  heavens  revolve  for  his  purpose ; 

The  seven  stars 1 travel  for  his  work ; 

By  wisdom,  he  is  the  age's  provider ; 

By  vigilance,  the  world's  watchman ; 

His  love  and  his  hate,  in  the  banquet  and  the  battle. 

Are  brimming  cups  of  wine  and  blood ; 

The  khaqdn 1 fears  his  wrath; 

Csesar8  is  disturbed  at  his  frown ; 

Heaven  in  glory,  Earth  in  stability 
Lord  of  universal  reason,6  Jalalu-d-din.* 

Essence  of  sunlight  and  shadow  of  God, 

Pearl  of  crown  and  throne  is  Akbar  Shah. 

May  this  old  world  be  renewed  by  him  ! 

May  his  star  be  the  sun's  rays  1 

This  empty-hAnded  one,  who,  from  lack  of  the  capital  of  praise, 
had  neither  room  to  sit  nor  a leg  to  stand  upon,  became,  through 
the  above  excellent  idea  and  firm  resolve,  a treasury  full  of  the 
Creator's  praise;  a marvellous  treasury, — for  its  store  increased  by 
expenditure  and  diminished  by  hoarding.  By  force  of  sincerity, 
I became  an  alchemist,  and  enriched  my  poverty-stricken  soul.  I put 
forth  the  arm  of  fortune  aud  opened  the  door  of*  the  treasury. 
I was  fortunate,  I became  rich.  I was  fluent,  I became  eulogistic. 
I crossed  the  threshold  of  allegory  and  opened  the  door  of  truth. 
I was  simple,  I became  acute.  The  door  of  success  which  was  shut 
in  front  of  me,  was  divinely  opened.  My  dejection  became  exalta- 


1 t.e.,  the  five  planetB,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, — 
and  the  Sun  and  Moon.  There  is  a 
similar  passage  in  the  Ain  (III.  249, 
1.12). 

1 Great  Kh&n.  the  name  given 
to  the  ruler  of  Chinese  Tartary  or  of 
China. 

• The  two  titles  Btand  for  the 
rulers  of  the  East  and  West.  Turk- 
ish kings,  e.g.  B&yasld  Ilderim,  were 
styled  Qauar-i-rum  even  before  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  The  lines 


are  perhaps  FaizI’s.  Cf.  his  Nal 
Daman . Bombay,  1831,  p.  30.  The 
literal  rendering  of  the  lines  is  “ The 
Ichaqan  dreads  the  heat  of  his  sweat ; 
Caesar  is  disturbed  at  the  fold  of  his 
brow.” 

4 A.  F.  did  not  know  of  the 
Copernican  theory. 

6 Aql-i-kully  the  phrase  used  by 
Sufis  to  express  the  Logo « or  first 
emanation  from  God. 

6 One  of  Akbar’s  names,  “the 
glory  of  faith.” 
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tion;  my  inaction,  flowing  activity;  my  speechlessness,  effective 
Bpeech.  I was  taken  from  the  public  entrance  to  the  royal  apart* 
ments;  a fluent  tongue  was  granted  to  me,  the  tonguelese  one,  and 
the  right  of  speech  was  conceded  to  me* 

I wished  that  before  entering  on  my  subject, — as  it  has  been  the 
usage  of  former  writers  of  all  nations  to  embellish  the  preambles1  of 
their  books  (after  praises  of  God)  with  general  or  special  salutations 
to  those  great  saints  and  masters  of  the  divine  mysteries  who,  after 
lighting  up  the  lamp  of  guidance  and  effusion  in  the  world's  dark 
chamber,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave ; — I too,  might  so  adorn  this 
collection  of  Divine  praise  and  gratify  my  heart  by  saluting  that 
Company  which  from  its  eminence  and  knowledge  of  God,  oocupies 
the  intellectual  fore-court  of  this  humble  individual.  But  inasmuch 
as  this  one  who  has  left  the  path  of  semblance  and  followed  after 
truth,  is  aware  that  if  a distracted  one  should,  on  finding  his  way  into 
the  royal  court,  utter  encomia  on  the  field-marshals  or  wish  by  his 
intervention,  to  make  the  favour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Age  fall  upon  the 
Prime  Minister,*  he  would  but  prove  his  own  folly  and  madness. 

What  strength  has  Saha3  to  praise  the  shining  Moon  to  the 

contrasted  with  the  Sun.  See  Amoart 
Suhaili  (Hertford  Introduction,  21,) 
Saha  is  catalogued  as  “Ho.  80  by 
Zeta,”  which  is  the  second  star  in 
the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  #1  ‘Anaq,  the 
G oat.  Gol  i us  and  others  have  wrongly 
described  Sahi  as  being  the-seuthem- 
most  star  of  the  quadrilateral,  Sahft 
is  apparently  called  also  Alcor.  The 
name  Sahi  is  said  to  come  from 
taho,  forgotten,  but  according  to 
AlbirUnT  (India,  Sachau  I.  389)  A1 
Sahi  was  a pious  woman  who  was  a 
companion  of  the  seven  Rithu, 

The  Germans  call  Sahi,  th&ltatter, 
Cavalier,  because,  I suppose,  he 
seems  to  ride  on  the  second  horse  of 
the  team  of  Charles'  Wain.  See 
Hyde's  Syntagma  1. 15  and  tdeler's 
Untertuehungm,  Berlin,  1809, 292  and 
422. 


] eJi/XP,  * anwdn , title-page,  or 
frontispiece. 

* baglarbegl , a Tur- 

kish title  meaning  Bey  of  Beys, 
t.e.,  Chief  of  Chiefs.  Apparently  it 
should  he  bagi  and  not  begx.  It 
corresponds  to  Amiru-l-umard  and 
was  a title  given  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Rumelia  and  Anatolia 
and  also  to  any  Generalissimo.  See 
Zenker's  Turkish  Dictionary. 

8 Saha  or  Suha  is  an  obscure 
star  in  the  Great  Be*u  ?n&  used  as  a 
test  of  eyesight.  It  is  also  called 
A1  Sadiq.  (Lane’s  Arabic 
Dictionary  1456a).  Sahi  and  Suhail 
(Canopus)  are  often  contrasted  and 
apparently,  this  is  not  from  their 
difference  in  brightness  (only,  but 
also  from  their  difference  in  position, 
— the  one  being  a northern  and  the 
other  a southern  star.  Sahi  is  also 
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glorious  Sun  f It  is  sufficient  honour  and  glory  to  describe  itcelf 
m that  Presence  as  an  insignificant  atom.  In  that  Presence  where 
the  favoured  magnates  of  the  Court  to  whom  the  power  of  recom- 
mending a tiny  ant  has  not  been  vouchsafed,  have  not  received 
permission  to  express  their  wishes,  how  can  it  be  proper  for  one 
who,  like  myself,  is  remaining  on  the  threshold  and  is  without  right 
of  access,  to  solicit  grace  and  favour  for  the  chosen  courtiers  and  to 
ask  pardon  and  paradise 1 * * * * * * for  them.  If  he  should,  from  inconsidera- 
tion, lengthen  the  tongue  of  boldness,  by  what  name  would  he  fee 
called  in  the  justice-hall  of  discernment,  and  what  reproach  would  he 
not  receive  from  the  Inquisitor  of  Justice  ? I therefore  gave  up 
that  idea  and  made  myself  ready,  so  that,  if  my  abilities  permitted 
and  the  Divine  aid  were  vouchsafed  to  me,  I might  reduce  to  writing 
the  auspioious  description  of  the  King  of  manifestation  and  reality, — 
the  leader  of  religion  and  realm  ( din  u dunya), — and  might  bring 
together  his  beautiful1  and  awful  attributes  and  the  praises  of  his 
majesty  and  perfection ; to  wit, — the  marvellous  festivals,  wondrous 
wars,  exalted  devotions,  and  pleasant  ways  of  this  chosen  one  of 
God,  without  the  disagreeable  admixtures  of  poetical8  prose  writers. 
So  that  I might  acquit  myself  of  my  duties  of  (1)  worship,  (2)  loyalty, 
(3)  gratitude,  and  might  also  establish  a claim  to  the  regard  of  new- 
comers to  the  World  and  of  future  travellers  by  life's  caravans. 

Though  each  one  of  those  four  points*  was  a powerful  motive 


1 rifted*,  the  gate-keeper 

of  Paradise  and  also  Paradise  itself. 

It  also  means  blessing  or  benedic- 

tion and  may  do  so  here. 

* fOfdt-i-jamdl  & jaldl,  in  Sufis- 

tio  language,  the  beautiful  and  the 
awful  attributes. 

• A.  F.  says,  that  on  the  fifth 

revision  of  his  work,  he  inserted 
some  couplets  because  good  writers 
regard  the  admixture  of  verse  as  the 
salt  (lit.  mtit-ceUar)  of  prose.  (Jar* 
rett  III.  415).  He  may  also  have 
been  influenced  by  Akbar’s  remark 
that  whoever  introduced  the  verses 
of  another  into  his  writings  or 
recited  them  aptly,  displayed  both 

4 


his  own  merit  and  that  of  the  au- 
thor. (Jarrett  III.  386).  Perhaps 
the  above  passage  was  written  before 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  and 
was  retained  because  it  meant  that 
he  would  not  interlard  his  prose 
with  poetry  in  the  maimer  of  some 
previous  writers  of  history,  e.g., 
‘Abdu-l-l&h  (Waff if)  who  is  even 
more*  rhetorical  than  A.  F.  There 
may  also  be  a reference  to  the 
author  of  the  Zqfamama  Who  has 
many  bad  verses. 

* Chalmers,  the  Lucknow  ed. 
and  Ho  564  substantially  unite  in 
spying  that  the  four  things  or  points 
are:  1.  Akbar’s  beautiful  and  awful 
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for  entering  upon  this  great  task,  yet,  as  my  aim  was  lotty-  and 
ability  small,  success  was  not  attained  nor  my  desire  achieved  until 
this  light  shone  on  the  antechamber  of  my  truth-reflecting  heart; 
to  wit — “ In  this  noble  enterprise,  at  the  same  time  that  you  dis- 
“ charge  your  duty  to  the  creature,  you  are  also  fulfilling  your 
“ obligations  to  the  Creator.  While  you  are  paying  your  devoirs  of 
“ respect  and  gratitude,  you  are  in  reality,  steadfastly  engaged  in 
“ praising  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world.”  Day  by  day,  my  pur- 
pose was  growing  confirmed  and  the  materials  of  sUuoess  were  being 
collected,  until  at  length,  out  of  general  good  ill  fcu  the  partakers 
of  his  felicity  and  from  special  favour  to  me,  bit  Charmed  one,1  a ray 
of  intimation  from  the  court  of  liberality  readbud  this— as  regards 
his  sincerity, — forerunner  on  the  highway  of  lo  but — as  regards 

attainment*  of  desires, — hindermost  (member)  the  caravans  of 


attributes;  2.  praise  of  his  majesty 
and  perfection ; 3.  his  feasts  and  hiB 
wars;  4.  his  holiness  and  pleasant 
ways.  But  this  seems  wrong  and  to 
be  partially  occasioned  by  an  errone- 
ous reading.  The  text  and  one  or 
two  MSS.  have  td  haqq-ir'abuddyat 
u irddat-i-wall  ni'mat  gu^arda 
bd&am.  But  nearly  all  the  MSS- 
have  iradat  «S  ni'mat,  missing  out 
the  wall  and  this  appears  the  true 
reading.  We  thus  have  three  duties 
or  points,  vis.,  worship,  loyalty  and 
gratitude  which  with  the  duty  to 
posterity,  make  up  the  four  points. 
The  text,  however,  may  be  correct 
and  the  points  ho  made  up  by  regard- 
ing the  14  newcomers  ” and  posterity 
as - two  distinct  classes.  The  word 
haqql  in  the  phrase  u ham  haqqx  bar 
nurasdn , probably  has  two  meanings, 
vis.,  duty  towards  posterity  and  the 
establishment  of  a claim  by  the 
author  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
The  phrase  hoggf  ifibit  garddnlda 
is  evidently  used  in  antithesis  to 


the  haqq  guydrda.  Chalmers  ren- 
ders the  passage  44  establish  rectitude 
in  the  tender  saplings  of  mortality 
and  in  the  travellers  of  the  caravans 
of  existence.'*  All  these,  however, 
were  only  duties  towards  or  rights 
of  the  creature  and  so  not  sufficient 
to  excite  our  author  till  he  saw 
that  in  performing  them,  he  would 
also  he  doing  his  duty  to  his 
Creator. 

1 In  natarkcxrdtbi^ud,  lit  this 
one  upon  whom  his  glance  bad  fallen, 
t.s.,  his  gazed  one,  protAgd  or  client. 
See  Ain  I.  24,  for  use  of  natarlcarda, 
A.  F.  ( Akbamama  III.  114)  describes 
how  the  glamour  of  Akbar's  glance 
fell  upon  him  in  the  mosque  at  Fatb- 
pttr  SikrI.  Cf>  Old  English  44  over- 
looked.** 

* Perhaps,  the  grandeur  qf  his  as- 

piratiom , '^i^murod.  The 

meaning  may  be  that  his  works  did 
not  equal  his  faith,  i*.,  that  the  spirit 
was  willing  but  the  flesh  weak. 
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felicity;  and  to  Abu-l-fa^l,  son  of  Mubarak,  upon  the  crown*  of 
whose  heart  is  the  quadripartite  cap8  of  discipleship  and  whose 
seven  times  embroidered  sleeve8  of  devotion  is  celebrated  through- 
out the  eighteen  thousand  creations,  this  sublime  mandate  was  given. 
<*  Write  with  the  pen  of  sincerity  the  account  of  the  glorious  events 


1 “ Tdrale , properly  the  crown 
of  the  head."  Blochmann  549n.  It 
is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  the  asso- 
nance with  tark. 

kuldh-i-cahar - 
fork?,  the  four-segmented  cap.  The 
reference  Beams  to  be  to  the  sym- 
bolical caps  worn  by  dervishes  ("  The 
Dervishes."  J.  P.  Brown.  Triib- 
ner,  1868,  pp.  53,  88,  148).  Speak- 
ing of  the  order  of  " Bektaehees,” 
Mr.  Brdwn  says  (148)  “ Taj  is  the 
"name  of  the  cap  which  all  wear 
"in  common.  It  is  made  of  white 
" felt  and  is  in  four  parts.  The  first 
" shows  that  the  wearer  has  given  up 
" the  world ; the  second  tfcat  he  has 
"abandoned  all  hopes  of  Paradise; 
" the  third  that  he  disdainB  all  hypo- 
" crisy  and  (it)  means  that  the  der- 
" vish  cares  not  whether  he  is  seen  or 
" not,  praying,  and  is  wholly  indiffer- 
“ ent  to  public  opinion ; the  fourth  is 
" the  total  abandonment  of  all  the 
" pleasures  of  life  and  that  he  belongs 
" to  and  is  fully  satisfied  with  Allah 
"alone.  Their  names  also  are  She- 
" ree'at , Tareekat , Hakeekat  and  Mari- 
"fat”  Tark  means  a segment,  sec- 
tion or  gore  and  also  a string  and  a 
helmet.  The  Lucknow  editor  says 
that  the  four  tarke  signify  the  four 
elements,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Tark 
has  also  the  sense  Of  abandonment 
and  dervishes  mean,  by  their  tarks, 
the  abandonment  of  the  world,  etc. 
The  sect  known  as  the  QidirTs,  wear 
a fourfold  cap,  t.#.,  one  with  four 


tarke . This  may  signify  the  aban- 
donment of  this  world,  of  the  next, 
ef  respect  of  men  and,  fourthly, 
of  every  thing  except  God.  A.  P. 
may  also  be  referring  to  the  four 
degrees  of  devotion  mentioned  by 
Blochmann  (A.  P.'s  Preface  vn.)  and 
by  Bad&onI  (Lowe,  299  and  31 4)  and 
which  consisted  in  the  surrender  of 
four  things,  v*a.,  Goods,  Life,  Fame, 
Faith.  Hence  the  appropriateness 
of  the  word  cahar-tarki,  as  this  may 
be  rendered  the  four  abandonments 
or  surrenders.  Iradat  too  may  mean 
desire  and  inclination,  as  well  as 
devotion  and  discipleship  so  that  the 
whole  phrase  may  signify  the  cap  of 
the  fourfold  abandonment  of  desires. 
It  is  in  such  many-si^ed  expressions 
that  the  author  delights. 

Writing»of  Maulavls,  Kacmpfer  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Persian  customs, 
“ Amcenitates  Exotiom  ” says,  (p.  113), 
"In  vestitu  nil  peregrini  habent , nisi 
mi  tram  quatuor  conepicuam  plicie,  ex 
fastigio  ad  oram  decurrentibus.” 

8 jt  jljh  f 

jljA 

Aeiin-i-haft-taraz-i-'aqxdat  bar  ha - 
tfrda  bazar  ‘ dlam  aftfranda,  lit.,  whose 
seven-broidered  sleeve  of  devotion 
has  been  shed  over  the'l 8, 000  species. 
Seven  is  a mystic  number  and  thero 
may  here  be  a reference  to  the  seven 
valleys  of  the  Mantiqu-t-tair  of 
Farldu-d-dln  * Attar.  The  seven 
broideries  may  mean  embroidery  in 
■even  different  colours  and  be  typical 
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and  of  our  dominion-increasing  victories.”  What  shall  I say  was  the 
effect  of  this  ordor  for  describing  the  occurrences  ?l  Did  it  grant 
permission  to  undertake  the  task  by  bestowing  on  me  the  necessary 
genius  ? or  did  it,  by  a grant  of  felicity  to  my  heart,  appoint  me  the 


of  the  seven  Paths , etc.  See  Brown 
1.  c.  93.  AslTn  af^idndan  means  to 
applaud  by  clapping  the  hands,  to 
dance,  and  to  scatter  gifts.  It  also 
has  the  contrary  meaning  of  aban- 
loning  or  refusing.  See  V ullers  and 
«he  Burhan-i-qalV  8.  v.  A.  F.  seems 
here  to  play  upon  these  meanings, 
but  his  primary  intention  probably 
was  to  signify  that  he  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world  for  his  devotion. 
Chalmers  perhaps  read  anis^anda  or 
Miranda  and  translates  “ who  was  re- 
“ nowned  among  the  18,000  creatures 
44  for  the  seven  times  embroidered 
sleeve  of  trustiness.”  Perhaps  we 
might  translate,  “whose  seven  em- 
“ broidered  sleeve  of  loyalty  has  show- 
“ ered  gifts  over  the  18,000  species,” 
or,  without  the  izdfat — “ Whose 
“seven-broidered  sleeve  has  showered 
“ loyalty  over  the  18,000  species." 

It  would  seem  that  the  language 
was  originally  Faizls,  for  we  find  it  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Llldvati  (B.  M.  MSS.  Or.  No.  5649,  p. 
4).  It  is  also  in  the  printed  edition  of 
his  translation.  (Calcutta  1828,  p.  2). 
In  the  MS.  the  phrase  runs  thus ; — 
j i«vii 

) ^ 

ofa j~$  b AljS jlf*.  JU.| 

y py  j*  cJu  j 

.x&kAii  ^JU 

Banda-i-kamtarxn-i-dargdh-i-sa'dd' 
at  % §ara  kfcdk-nishxn-i-dstdn-i-irddat 
Faitfi  ki  kuldk-i-cahdr-tarki-i-ikhlds- 
x-cahdr-go&a  bar  sar-i-dil  mdnda  u 


dstln-i-haft-tardz'i-'aqldat  barhafhda 
hazar  'alum  ctf$fadnda. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
Faizi  projected  writing  an  Akbar- 
nama  on  the  model  of  the  JBaArl- 
tikandamdma  of  Nig  ami  and  that 
he,  apparently,  had  begun  its  compo- 
sition (Intid  III).  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  A.  F.’s  most  flowery 
passages  are  borrowed  from  his 
brother’s  incomplete  poem. 

Possibly  the  expression  about  the 
18,000  species,  has  reference  to  A.  F.’s 
oft  repeated  assertions  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  state  of  fulh-i-Jcull, 
perfect  peace  with  all  men.  It  may 
be  nQted  that  the  sleeve  mentioned 
is  the  wide  sleeve  of  the  Oriental 
which  may  be  opened  out  and  folded 
over  the  face.  The  expression  sleev 
of  devotion  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Shakespeare’s  **  ravelled  sleave 
of  care,”  where  sleave  means  an 
entangled  skein. 

The  simplest  rendering  of  the 
whole  passage  is  something  like 
this “ Mubarak’s  son,  Abu-l-fafi, 
“ in  whose  heart  dwell  the  four 
"Renunciations,  and  the  praise  of 
“ whose  sevenfold  devotion  has  gone 
“ out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

1 I think  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing, though  the  phrase  might  mean 
“ What  shall  I say  P Was  this  a 
“ command  for  me  to  compose  the 
“ memoirs  P " as  Chalmers  has 
translated  it.  The  objection  to  this 
rendering  is  that  we  have  jnst  been 
told  he  had  received  a clear  order. 
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recorder  of  glorious  events  ? or  did  it  bestow  eloquence  on  one 
rude1  of  speech  ? Nay  ! nay  ! it  gave  wings  to  my  words  and  feet 
to  my  pen.  It  was  an  invisible  angel,  conveying  from  the  upper 
world,  life-giving  news  of  joy.  It  was  the  Archangel*  Gabriel  bring- 
ing down  a revelation  from  the  antechamber  of  Omnipotence. 

Assuredly,  I spent*  much  labour  and  research  in  collecting  the 
records  and  narratives  of  his  Majesty's  actions  and  I was  a long  time 
interrogating  the  servants  of  *the  State  and  the  old  members  of  the 
illustrious  family.4  I examined  both  prudent,  truth-speaking  old 


i a'jami.  Chalmers  seems 

to  have  read  ‘ajami  and  so 

translates  zabdn-i-'ajami,  the  Persian 
tongue.  This  is  also  the  reading  of 
the  Lucknow  ed.  but  a'jami  seems 
to  be  right.  A.  F.  speaks  of  his 
having  a stammering  tongue,  kaj-maj 
taban.  ( Ain  II,  254). 

* j£\  t namu8-i-akbar,  lit. 
the  chief  confidant  of  God.  (Dozy 
27256.)  A.  F.  also  uses  this  phrase 
to  mean  reason.  (Ain  I.  13).  No 
doubt  it  is  used  here  partly  for  the 
play  upon  the,  word  Akbar.  In  a 
Circular  Order  preserved  in  the 
Jtwrfta'  (Part  I.)  we  have  the  phrase 
Namue-i-akbar  u qdnun-i-a?am-i- 
Bultdnat. 

* See  for  another  account  of  the 
inception  of  the  task  and  of  his 
labours,  the  conclusion  of  the  Ain 
(Jarrett,  400-417). 

4 Princess  Gulbadan,  the  sister 
of  Hindal,  aunt  of  Akbar,  and  widow 
of  Khiyr  Khwaja.  wrote  her  Memoirs 
in  accordance  with  Akbar’s  request 
and  apparently  as  material  for  the 
Akbamdma  (Rieu’s  Catalogue  1. 227a. 
and  MS.  Or.  No.  166).  Her  little 
book,  called  apparently  the  Humd - 
yunnama , gives  interesting  details 
about  HumSy  fin's  marriage  with 
Akbar's  mother  and  deserves  publi- 


cation and  translation.  Sho  men- 
tions that  she  was  eight  years  old 
when  her  father  Babar  died. 

In  the  India  Office,  there  is  a MS. 
\No.  216)  called  the  Tarikh-i-humd- 
yun  which  was  composed  by  Akbar’s 
ordorB  for  the  use  of  A.  F.  It  was 
dictated  by  Bayazld,  who  had  been 
Mir  Saman,  steward  or  superintend- 
ent of  the  kitchen,  under  Humayun 
to  a clerk  of  Abu-1-fazl  at  Lahor. 
An  examination  of  tho  book  does  not 
show  that  the  author  called  it  the 
Tdrikh-i-Kumayun,  an<|  such  a title 
would  be  inadequate.  Apparently 
tho  only  0 name  given  to  it  by 
the  author  is  that  of  Mu fch tasar 
(Abridgment).  It  is  in  fact  a book 
of  Memoirs  and  comes  down  to  the 
date  of  writing,  via.,  999  (1590).  It 
begins  in  949  (1542),  with  HumS- 
y fin’s  flight  to  Persia,  and  is  a per- 
sonal narrative  of  events  from  that 
date.  Many  events  in  Akbar’s  reign 
are  described,  e.g .,  the  murder  of 
Shamsu-d-dln  by  Adham  Khan  (105 
a and  6)  and  ££hwaja  Muaggiifk's 
murder  of  his  wife.  (1056  and  106a). 
A valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
lists  of  officers,  especially  the  long  one 
of  those  who  accompanied  Humayfin 
to  India.  Tho  author  was  Bakawel 
Begl  (Superintendent  of  the  Kitchen) 
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men  and  active-minded,  right-actioned  young  ones  and  reduced  their 
statements  to  writing.  The  royal  commands  were  issued  to  the  pro- 
vinces, that  those  who  from  old  service  remembered,  with  certainty 
or  with  adminicle  of  doubt,  the  events  of  the  past,  should  copy  out 
their  notes  and  memoranda  and  transmit  them  to  Court.  Inasmuch 
as  this  auspicious  invitation  was  not  fully  responded  to  nor  my  wish 
fully  accomplished,  a second  command  shone  forth  from  the  holy 
Presence-chamber;  to  wit — that  the  materials  which  had  been  col- 
lected, should  be  faired  out  and  recited  in  the  royal  hearing,  and 
that  whatever  might  have  to  be  written  down  afterwards,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  noble  volume  as  a supplement,  and  that  such 
details  as  on  account  of  tho  minuteness  of  the  inquiries  and  the 
minutiae  of  affairs,  could  not  then  be  brought  to  an  end,1  should 
be  inserted  afterwards  at  my  leisure:  Being  relieved  by  .this  royal 
order, — the  interpreter  of  the  Divine  ordinance, — from  the  secret 


in  Akbar’s  time,  and  his  full  name 
appears  to  be  Bayazld  Sult&n  (1583 
last  line).  He  was  attached  to 
Mun‘im  Khan  and  has  many  details 
about  Kabul  and  the  war  in  Bengal. 
Nino  copies  of  the  work  were  made, 
Vi*.,  two  (including  one  that  got  mis- 
laid) for  the  King’s  Private  Library, 
three  for  the  Royal  Princes,  one  for 
the  library  of  Gulbadan  whom  the 
author  calls  the  mother  of  the  king's 
servants,  and  two  for  Abu-1- fail's 
library.  The  ninth  was  probably 
the  original,  and  remained  with  the 
author. 

Bayazld,  known  as  Bayazld  Biyat, 
is  quoted  by  Raverty  (Notes  on 
Afghanistan)  and  the  B.  M.  has  a 
MS.  (Add.  No.  26,  610)  which  con- 
tains an  apparently  complete  trs.  of 
Eftyazld’B  Memoirs  by  Erskine. 
(Rieu’s  Cat.  II.  Pref.  XX).  Both 
text  and  trs.  merit  publication. 

1 Apparently  f<*ru  gufadhtan  here 
means  to  complete  or  bring  to  an 
end  and  not,  to  neglect  or  pass  over. 


See  Yullers  t.  v.  guudfhtan , 9546  and 
the  quotation  there  given  from  the 
Burhdn-i-qati \ With  regard  to  this 
account  of  the  collection  of  materials, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Ain  with  all  its  wealth  of  tables  and 
other  statistics  is  part  of  the  Akbawr- 
ndma  and  that  the  author  was  pro- 
bably referring  to  his  difficulties  in 
getting  full  topographical  details. 
What  he  seems  here  to  mean  is  that 
he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind  at  not 
getting  full  answers  to  his  inquiries 
for  local  information  and  that  Akbar 
relieved  him  by  telling  him  to  set  to 
work  on  the  material  he  had,  and  to 
leave  other  details  to  be  inserted 
afterwards.  We  have  (Ain  II.  14, 
Jarrett  III.  23)  the  skeleton  of  an 
elaborate  astronomical  table  which 
appears  to  be  blank  in  all  the  MSS. 
Colonel  Jarrett  supposes  that  the 
entries  were  left  to  be  made  at  a 
later  time  and  that  the  matter  was 
afterwards  forgotten  or  the  required 
information  never  obtained. 
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anxiety  o!  my  heart,  I proceeded  to  reduce  into  writing  the  rough 
draughts  which  were  void  of  the  graces  of  arrangement  and  style. 

I obtained  the  chronicle  of  events  beginning  at  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  Divine  Era,  when  the  Record  Office1  was  established  by 
the  enlightened  intellect  of  his  Majesty,  and  from  its  rich  pages 
I gathered  the  accounts  of  many  events.  Great  pains  too,  were 
taken  to  procure  originals  or  copies  of  most  of  the  orders8  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  provinces  from  the  Accession  up  to  the 
present  day  which  is  the  dawn  of  Fortune's  morning.3  Their  sacred 
contents  yielded  much  material  for  the  sublime  volume.  I also  took 
much  trouble  to  incorporate  many  of  the  reports  which  ministers  and 
high  officials  had  submitted,  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  the 
ovents  of  foreign  countries.4  And  my  labour-loving  soul  was  satiated 
by  the  apparatus  of  inquiry  and  research.  I also  exerted  myself 
energetically  to  collect  the  rough  notes  and  memoranda  of  sagacious 
and  well-informed  men.  By  these  means,  I constructed  a reservoir 


l \j  qanun-i-waqi • 

*a-nawi8i.  (Blochmann  258,  Ain  No. 
10).  There  were  14  clerks  employed 
in  the  Office,  via.,  two  for  each  day. 
It  was  established  in  the  19th  year, 
982  (1574).  (Akbamama  III.  118). 
In  the  same  year  A.  F.  entered  the 
Emperor’s  service  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  the  institution 
of  the  Record  Office  was  partly  due 
to  his  suggestion. 

* Two  dastur-ul-'amal  (Circulars) 
to  the  local  authorities  are  preserved 
in  the  first  volume  of  Jnnhd  and 
much  of  them  (with  modifications 
and  additions)  is  go  be  found  in  the 
Ain  (Jarrett  II.  37,  66,  eto.). 

8 We  might  here  have  expected 
A.  F.  to  use  this  language  with  re- 
ference to  the  Accession  and  not  to 
delay  the  “dawn  of  fortune’s  morn- 
ing ” till  40  years  of  the  reign  had 
passed  away.  But  clearly  he  refers 
it  to  the  time  of  his  writing.  There 


is  a similar  passage  in  Akbar’s  letter 
to  ‘Abdu-l-lah  Khan  of  Turan. 
(Akbamama  III.  707, 1.  8)  where  the 
phrase  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
41st  year  and  apparently  to  the 
completion  of  the  conqifost  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace. 

♦ This  passage  might  be  compen- 
diously rendered  Home  and  Foreign 
Affaire.  The  phrase  used  for  foreign 
countries  is  Aknaf-i-wildyat , borders 
of  foreign  countries.  Blochmann 
says  (Prosody  of  the  Persians,  VI.) 
that  wildyat,  in  Indian  prose  writers 
and  poets,  means  Kabul  and  Persia, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Persia  is  in- 
tended here.  But  I should  think, 
TfirSn  and  Europe  were  also  refer- 
red to.  A.  F.  would  not  be  likely  to 
speak  of  Kabul  as  wildyat  because 
he  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  empire 
and  has  described  it  among  the 
eubat. 
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for  irrigating  and  moistening  the  rose  garden1  of  fortune.  But 
inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus  and  these  rich  trea* 
sures  of  information,  the  House  of  History9  was  become  decayed 
from  lapse  of  time,  and  there  were  contradictions  and  imperfections 
in  the  accounts  and  no  sufficient  means  of  clearing  up  difficulties, — 
I begged*the  correction  of  what  I had  heard  from  his  Majesty  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  perfect  memory,  recollects  every  occurrence  in  gross 
and  in  detail,  from  the  time  he  was  one  year  old — when  the  mate- 
rial8 reason  came  into  action — till  the  present  day  when  he  is,  by 
his  wisdom,  the  cynosure  of  penetrating  truth-seekers.  By  repeated 
interviews  I arrived  at  correctness  and  erased  doubts  and  difficulties 
with  the  knife  of  investigation  and  ascertainment.  When  peace  had 
possessed  my  soul,  I made  honesty  and  lavish  labour,  conductors  of 
the  lofty  undertaking.  I trust  that  I shall,  by  help  of  sincerity, 
accomplish  my  task,  and  that,  having  gathered  such  of  the  wondrous 
new  fruit  of  the  garden  of  creations,  and  catalogue  of  the  Creator's 
masterpieces  as  my  understanding  can  grasp,  I may  display  them 
bo  that  a lamp  of  vision  may  be  Bet  up  at  the  head  of  Wisdom's  Way 
for  the  darkened  of  heart,  and  that  the  store  of  the  enlightened 
nmy  be  augmented.  Laus  Deo  ! What  a blessed  thing  it  is  that 
I am  paying  my  devotions  to  God  behind  the  curtain  of  service  to  my 
sovereign,  and  that  while  setting  forth  the  code  of  regulations  of 
the  outer  and  inner  world  and  the  duties  of  sovereignty  and  servitude 
for  all  mankind  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  I am  acquiring  a stock 
of  eternal  merit  for  myself. 

Author's  Not*. 


As  I consider  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  mention  on  every  occasion 
in  this  book — which  is  a record  of  Divine  praise — the  sublime  name  of 
this  King  of  the  Horizons,  I use  the  phrase  Uazrat  t Sh&hanth&hL  hi* 
Majesty,  King  of  kings,  and  for  the  deceased4  sovereign,  his  Majesty's 
illustrious  father,  I avoid  prolixity,  by  using  the  phrase,  Jahdnbdni 6 Jana  at - 
dsk iydni.  I indicate  the  venerable  mother  of  the  holy  one  by  the  title 


1 Meaning  the  Akbamdma. 

9 Khana-i-naql.  Cf*  Ain  III.  193. 
M Whereas  the  City  of  History  ( Shah - 
ristdn’i-naqi)  is  in  ruins.11 

8 ‘ Aql-i-haiyulani 


♦ ybi  Qhufran-qibdb.  lit., 

cupola  of  pardon  or  absolution. 

8 Guardian  of  the  world— -whose 
nest  is  in  Paradise.  A.  F.  some- 
times uses  one  and  sometimes  both 
epithets  when  referring  to  Hum&y&n. 
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Miryam-makaul,1  a majestic  epithet  which  passed  into  the  enlightened 
mind  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings.  I style  the  revered  grandfather 
of  the  Lord  of  the  World,  flaziat  Qiti-sit&tii-i-Fardos-makdni 2 and  thereby 
abridge  his  designations. 


Note. 

R.  A.  S.  No.  117  has  a curious  addition  to  the  account  of  the  mandate 
( ante  27)  which  A.  F.  received  to  write  the  history  of  Akbar’a  achieve- 
ments. After  afshtinda , it  has  “ Dar  btst-u-duyam  Isfanddrmaz  mah , svna 
si-v-siyum-i-lldhi  hukm  8 hud”  etc.  “ On  22nd  Isfandarmaz , 33rd  of  the 
Divino  Era,  an  order  was  given/*  Lower  dbwn  where  it  is  stated  that  a 
second  commandment  was  issued  (ante  page  29)  the  same  MS.  has  44  Dar  ruz 
isndd  Ardibihish^t  sana  Bt-u-cahdi'um  ki  siyum  Rajab  nnh-sad-u-nuwad-u-haft 
hukmmtijadd  §&u d"  44  On  26th  AvdibihisJit  of  the  34th  year,  or  3rd  Rajab 
997,  a second  order  was  issued.”  I have  not  found  these  clauses  in  any  other 
MS.,  but  they  are  hardly  likely  to  have  been  interpolated  by  the  copyist 
and  the  first  date  appeal's  to  agree  with  A.  F.*s  other  statements,  for  in  the 
Ain  ( Jarrett  III.  416)  he  says  that  he  was  seven  years  employed  on  the 
history  which  with  the  year  or  so  occupied  in  the  collection  of  materials 
might  bring  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  41sfc  or  42nd  of  Akbar. 


l Miryam  is  Miriam  or  Mary  and 
the  epithet  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered— she  who  dwell s with  Mary, — 
it  of  the  household  of  Mary , — and 
who  is  of  equal  rank  with  Mary — vis., 
the  Virgin  Mary.  (The  Virgin  is 
one  of  Muhammad's  four  perfect 
women).  Akbar  did  not  invent  the 
epithet,  for  it  was  borne  by  his  great- 
grandmother, the  mother  of  Bibar. 
(See  KhftfY  £h&n  I.  35).  Jahftnglr's 
wife,  Jodh  B&i,  was  called  Miry  am- 
i-uamdrii,  the  Mary  of  the  Age.  I 
think  the  word  Makdni,  in  l^amfda 
Bind’s  title  must  be  translated,  rank 


or  station,  and  not  household,  for  it 
was  given  to  her  in  her  lije-time.  It 
almost  looks  as  though  Akbar  liked 
the  title  because  it  agreed  with  his 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah.  It  was 
said  that  the  two  resembled  one  an- 
other in  speaking  in  the  cradle.  See 
account  of  miracle  wrought  by  the 
infant  Akbar  to  comfort  Jiji  Anaga 
(Akbamdma  1. 187  and  Dabistdn  III. 
50,  trs.).  With  reference  to  this 
incident  A.  F.  calls  Akbar  Masihd - 
war,  Messiah-like. 

* Conqueror  of  the  world,  abiding 
in  Paradise.  • * 


5 
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CHAPTER  I.1 * 


Account  op  sundry  secret  annunciations  and  roly  manifestations 

WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  BEFORE  HIS  MAJESTY^  AUSPICIOUS  BIRTH. 

It  is  not  hidden  from  the  mirror-hearts  of  the  quick-sighted 
and  far-seeing — who  know  the  mysteries  of  truth,  and  who  show 
forth  the  secrets  behind  the  divine  veils,  and  are  curtain-openers  of 
elemental  (i.e.,  terrestrial  and  celestial)  mysteries — that  the  profound 
wisdom  and  secret  power  of  the  Creator  ordain  that  it  is  by  the 
weddings  of  heavenly*  sires  with  earthly  mothers,  and  after  various 
cycles  of  lunar3  aspects,  and  of  applications,4 *  of  syzygies  and  opposi- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  conjunctions  of  the  superior4  and 
inferior  planets,  risings  and  settings,  appearances  and  disappearances 
of  stars,  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  qualities  of  exaltations  and  falls,6 
influences  of  zeniths  and  nadirs,7  and  the  like,  (which  are  architects 
in  the  workshop  of  production  and  change,  and  artists  in  the  picture- 
gallery  of  invention  and  contrivance)  that  the  unique  one  comes 
forth  from  the  secret  inner  chambers  into  the  palace  of  manifestation. 


1 Chalmers  breaks  off  here,  and 
does  not  resume  his  translation  till 
page  102  of  the  text. 

* The  author  here  displays  his 
learning  by  giving  a string  of  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  terms.  The 
planets  and  oi  her  heavenly  bodies  are 
the  sires,  and  the  four  elements  are 
the  earthly  mothers,  though  the  lat- 
ter may  also  be  " elect  ladies/’  Buch 
as  Alang-goa  (AlanqBfi)  and  Maryam- 
makinT. 

* * imtiwdj,  union  or  mix- 

ture; but  it  appears  to  be  also  a 
term  for  the  lunar  aspects.  See  Die. 
of  T.  T.  1323. 

4 JU3|,  itiifdl,  approximation  or 

propinquity.  It  is  an  astrological 

term  corresponding  to  the  continu- 

ation or  application  of  European 


astrologers  and  is  the  opposite  of 
ot/tful,  inciraf,  separation. 

• The  superior  planets  are  Satu  rn , 
Jupiter  and  Mars, — as  being  above 
or  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Sun, — and 
the  inferior  are  Venus,  Mercury  and 
the  Moon. 

0 A planet  falls  when  it  is  in  the 
house  and  degree  opposite  to  those 
of  its  exaltation,  i.e.,  is  six  heavens, 
180°,  from  them.  Thus  the  Sun's 
exaltation  is  19°  Aries  and  his  fall 
19°  Libra.  The  Sun  is  a planet, 
according  to  the  Ftolemaio  system. 

1 3 $/,  OMJ  u Ao|T|- 
This  may  also  mean  the  aptidee,  i.e., 
the  apogee  and  perigee  or  aphelion 
and  perihelion.  Auj  (Pars,  auk  or 
aug),  was  used  to  signify, the  apogee 
of  a planet. 
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and  that  Unity  emerges  from  the  veiled  ones  of  the  cabinet  of  non- 
existence and  displays  its  glory  in  the  sublime  assembly  of  Being,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  arrangement  of  tho  Universe  and  the  means  of 
\ discriminating  between  justice  and  oppression  throughout  tho  world. 
I How  can  arrangement  result  from  simple1  matter?  How  will  it 
I make  progress  when  the  constitution  of  every  individual  is  founded 
\ on  a collection  of  opposite  tendencies,*  when  there  is  colossal 
% egotism  in  every  brain,  when  justice  is  unattainable,  love  non-existent, 
j appetite  rampant,  and  concupiscence  daily  on  the  increase  ? 

;;  The  wise  and  far-sighted  man  is  aware  that  in  every  period  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  be  a ruler  who  shall  be  strengthened  by  God's 
help  and  made  fortunate  by  eternal  blessings.  And  the  philosopher 
perceives  that  such  a power  must  be  spiritual  as  well  as  possessed  of 


1 ^ , tan-i-ucahid . I under- 

stand this  to  signify  matter  only, 
i.e.,  simple  matter  without  the  inter- 
vention of  celestial  influences.  The 
author  has  been  dwelling  on  the 
necessity  of  all  sorts  of  combinations 
and  influences  to  produce  the  Only 
One  — the  Unique, — and  then  winds 
up  by  exclaiming  about  the  impotence 
of  mere  matter.  In  the  Ain  (II.  966) 
the  author  uses  tan,  in  the 

sense  of  matter  as  opposed  to  spirit 
and  has  the  phrase  tan  gudajditan, 
to  mortify— lit.  to  melt  — the  flesh. 

I am,  however,  by  no  means  sure  of 
the  meaning  and  possibly  the  phrase 
may,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me, 
be  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
Akbar’s  greatness,  “ What  an  ap- 
paratus of  arrangement  from  one 
man  l ” This  rendering  of  tan-i-wd- 
hid  receives  support  from  the  similar 
use  of  tan  in  page  4 (line  4 from 
foot) ; but  then  I do  not  see  its  con- 
nection with  what  follows.  Possibly 
the  correct  reading  would  be  omit 
the  izafat  after  tan  and  to  translate 
wVjid  as  the  Unique  One.  “ What 


Cosmos  can  come  out  of  flesh  f 
How  can  the  Unique  One  issue  from 
it,  seeing  that  every  man  is  made  up 
of  contradictions  P ” See  the  corres- 
ponding passage  in  the  Ain  (1.  290 
1.12,  Jarrett  II.  51)  and  also  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  letter  to 
‘Abdu-l-lah  Kh&n  of  Tfirin,  in  the 
Inshd.  Here  we  have  |he  expres- 
sion qohr-i-wahdat  which  Jarrett 
translates  autocracy.  Finally  I may 
point  out  that  there  is  an  Arabic 
word  tinn,  signifying  equality, 
and  thaf  possibly  this  is  what  A.  F. 
wrote.  His  question  then  would  be. 
“How  can  Cosmos  result  from  equa- 
lity (or  equals)  P How  will  the 
Unique  One  emerge  from  it  P ” 

If  it  be  objected  that  wdhid,  as  an 
adjective,  cannot  mean  the  “ Unique 
One,”  we  might  read  uxthdut,  unity;* 
or,  with  still  less  violence,  take  the 
letter  w to  be  u,  the  conjunction  and 
translate  u ahad,  “and  the  Unique 
One.” 

* Alluding  to  the  four  w'arring 
and  ooutradictory  elements. 
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strength  of  arm.  The  man  of  experience  knows  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  a ruby1 * *  develop  in  the  embryonic  sac  of  the  mine 
and  arrive  at  maturity,  so  bb  to  be  fit  for  a royal  diadem.  How 
many  revolutions  of  epochs  then,  and  how  many  cycles,  are  required 
before  such  a priceless  pearl  and  unique  jewel,1  lacking  in  naughty 
can  obtain  his  special  preparation,  so  that  by  ascending  steps,  he 
arrive  at  the  fulness  of  perfection  f Acute  and  experienced 
observers  perceive  that  the  length  of  the  period  is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  the  subjects,9  for  the  greater  their  number,  the  greater  are 
the  opposition  and  incommensurability.  The  greatness  of  the  Lord  of 
an  Age  is  more  conspicuous  when  he  takes  the  burden  of  the  whole 
world  and  of  mankind  on  the  head  (farq)  of  genius,  and  guards  the 
flocks  (firq)  of  the  universe  from  strife,  and  arranges  and  completes, 
by  virtue  of  his  wisdom,  the  work  of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 
But  whenever,  in  the  plenitude  of  HiB  desires,  the  Divine  Work- 
man wills,  that  the  arrangement  of  things  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
the  culture  of  the  inner  and  outer  worlds  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  of  the  human  race,  how  can  the  period  of  preparation 
of  such  a lofty  comprehension  and  sublime  intellect  be  calculated  by 
tlifl  human  understanding,  and  how  can  finite  cycles  contain  it  ? 
Inasmuch  as  the  enlightened  and  wise  of  our  time  find  these  two 
supreme  gifts4 5 *  in  the  writing  on  the  luminous  forehead  of  the 
Lord4  of  the  World  (Akbar),  they  quite  justly  admit  their  inability 
to  expound  his  orbit. e To  them,  this  very  fact  is  bliss,  that  by  the 


I Alluding  to  the  notion  that  the 
ruby  is  slowly  developed  from  stone 
by  the  action  of  the  Sun.  Cf.  Milton 
(Paradise  Lost  III.  60&-12). 

"'*•  With  one  virtuous  touch 

41  The  Arch-chimic  Sun,  so  far 
from  us  remote, 

‘produces  with  Terrestrial  Humor 
mist* 

41  Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  pre- 
cious things 

44  Of  colour  glorious  and  effect  so 
rare.” 

* As  the  perfect  prince. 

5 ¥*>■  ra'df/d,  subjects.  The  word 

primarily  signifies  ■ flock  or  herd 


and  probably  A.  F.  uses  it  here  with 
a reference  to  this  original  meaning. 
We  might  therefore  translate  44  the 
size  of  the  flock/' 

• Vie.,  the  control  of  the  worlds, 
etc. 

4 jj[iudev,  lord  or  great 

king:  it  is  the  well-known  word 
Khedive. 

$ mandqib  pi.  of  f nanqab, 

virtues,  and  also,  a mountain-path. 
Here,  I think,  it  means  the  path  of 
Akbar's  development,  though  A.  F. 
probably  has  an  eye  to  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  his  mannor 
is. 
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Divine  aid,  they  have  come  to  know  him.  For  the  comprehension  of 
the  stages  of  development  of  such  a Lord  is  not  within  the  compass 
of  human  calculation.  They  know  that  in  venerating  this  Great  One, 
they  are  doing  reverence  to  the  Divine  power  and  are  worshipping 
the  very  Godhead.  They  spend  all  their  energies  in  acquiring  his 
grace,  as  that  necessarily  includes  the  compassing  of  the  grace 
of  the  incomparable  God.  What  bliss  can  be  greater  than  this? 
Or  what  fortune  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this  boon  ? And 
the  enlightened  and  far-seeing  pian  whose  visual  ray  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  antimony  of  rectitude,  knows  from  the  analogy 1 
of  an  auspicious  star,  it  was  after  thousands  of  years  had  been  spent, 
womb  after  womb,  in  the  cradle  of  preparation,  that  the  broidery  of 
existence  was  bestowed  on  her  Majesty  Jlanqua,2  so  that  she  might 
become8  worthy  of  that  world-illuminating  Light,  which  is  tho 
interpretation  of  that  anthropomorphic  Sun4  which  stands  at  the 


l Lit.  by  the  guidance  of  an  aus- 
picious star  but,  I think,  the  verse 
quoted  immediately  afterwards, 
shows  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the 
length  .of  time  after  which  an  auspi- 
cious star  appears,  proves  how  long 
a period  is  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a Light  such  as  that  of 
A.kbar. 

i Her  proper  name  appears  to  be 
Alang-goa.  3ee  Ssanang-Ssetzen’s 
“ History  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,” 
(trs.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  St.  Petersburg, 
1829,  59).  Goa  or  Go  means  white  or 
shining  and  is  a title  given  to  noble 
ladies  (1.  c.  87?).  Ssanang-Ssetzen 
was  a descendant  of  Cinglz  Kh&n 
and  completed  his  book  in  1682  (1.  c. 
299).  He  describes  Alang-goa  as 
the  daughter  of  Baraghodschin-goa, 
wife  of  Choritai-mergen.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dobo-mergen  and 
bore  him  two  sons.  Then  her  hus- 
band died,  and  during  her  widow- 
hood, she  was  visited  by  tho  Sun 
and  became  by  him,  the  mother  of 


three  sons.  She  is  the  mythical 
ancestress  of  the  Mongolian  race  by 
her  supernaturally-born  son,  Budan- 
tsar  Mong  Khan.  A.  F.  gives  an 
account  of  her  ( Akbamdma , 64). 
Both  he  and  Ssanang-Ssetzen  inti- 
mate that  she  was  miraculously  bora 
as  well  as  a Tnir&oulous  mother,  and 
the  latter  gives  the  name  of  her 
mother  only. 

8 The  word  is  gardid , became, 
but  I think  the  past  tense  is  used 
here  for  the  future  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  Persian.  The  elements  of 
humanity  traversed  armies  of  mar- 
tyrs,— thereby  becoming  purified,— 
and  were  eventually  developed  into 
Alanqfii. 

4 fhamsa-i-peihtdq. 

In  Jin  No.  19,  (Jin,  Book  I.  45), 
A.  F.  treats  of  the  insignia  of  royalty 
and  begins  with  the  expression 
thamsa'i-cahdrtdq.  He  then  adds 
that  this  j&amsa  is  a Divine  splen- 
dour which,  without  the  intervention 
pf  human  effort  is  tue  finger-mark 
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entrance-gate  of  ancient  tradition  and  constitutes  the  basal  inscrip- 


of  Divine  power.  Blochmann  (50) 
translates,  “ The  2&awi«a  of  the  arch 
of  royalty  is  a Divine  light  which 
God  directly  transfers  to  kings  with- 
out the  assistance  of  men,  and  kings 
arc  fond  of  external  splendour  be- 
cause they  consider  it  an  image  of 
the  Divino  glory.”  He  adds,  in  a 
note,  4‘fi&amaa  is  a picture  of  the 
Sun,  affixed  to  the  gates  or  walls  of 
the  palaces  of  kings.  At  night, 
these  pictures  are  illuminated.”  The 
expression  shamaa-i-cahdrldq  must 
be'  connected  with  that  of  a&awaa-t- 
peihfaq  which  occurs  in  the  text 
(III.  184,  1.4).  The  expression  there 
used  is  irfiamaa-i-pesiitdq-i-dgdhl — 
the  solar  image  of  the  arch  of  intelli- 
gence— and  is  applied  to  Akbar. 
Similarly  FaizT,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Diwdn,  speaks  of  the  -i-Hi 

taq  u sb^dh-i-nuh-hharga — meaning 
apparently,  lamp  of  tho  six  sides  of 
the  world  and  king  of  the  nine 
vaults  of  heaven.  Cahartaq  which 
Blochmann  translates  arch  is  given 
by  Steingass  as  meaning  a kind 
of  tent.  Dozy  (Supplement  I.  786) 
defines  sjiamsa  as  a round  orna- 
ment or  little  ball  in  the  shape  of  the 
Sun ; ho  also  says  it  is  described  as 
a sun-shaped  button,  by  means  of 
which  a door  is  opened.  It  may 
apparently  mean  also  a curtain  or 
parasol.  I think  the  ajamaa-i-pegj- 
idq  in  the  passage  before  us,  means 
in  part,  tho  solar  images  which  were 
Bet  up  at  the  entrance-gates  of  royal 
palaces  and  here,  we  may  quote  the 
words  of  Quintus  Curtius  (III.  Cap.  7) 
noticed  in  Hyde’s  “ Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Persians.” 


“ Super  tabcrnaculum  unde  ab 
omnibus  conspici  posset,  imago 
solis  crystallo  inclusa  fulgebat.” 

Perhaps,  however,  this  rather  re- 
fers to  the  akasdiya.  (Blochmann 
50). 

The  following  extract  from  Kaemp- 
fer’s  Amoenitates  Exoticae,  (Fasicu- 
lus  V.  199),  gives  a nobler  idea  of 
the  Shamsa  than  Mr.  Blochmann’s 
description.  K&empfer  is  describing 
tho  Gynaeceum  Regium  or  Female 
Apartments  of  the  Palace  at  Ispahan. 

“ Ambulacri  superata  longitudine 
(quam  habet  150  passuum)  portam 
contingimus  primariam,  extus,  Jani- 
toribus  Sopi,  intus,  albis  munitam 
spadonibus.  Haee  tota  caeruleo 
imbuta,  iconem  exhibit  Mithrae , i.e., 
Solis  (detorta  vox  est  ab  obsoleto  Me- 
hiinquod  Solem  notat)  praegrandem , 
auredm  et  sparso  in  orbem  jubare 
radiantem.  Sanctitatem  loci,  non 
alii  ornamenti  species,  mystici 
gentis  judicio,  gravius  exprimebat 
quam  Mithra,  sive  Sol,  qui  coelo 
decus,  universitati  lux  et  vitao  focus 
praepositus  est.  Solem  igitur  pro 
summo  Numine  (verius  pro  larv& 
Numinis)  antiquitus  colebat,  ejusquo 
simulacrum  adoptabat  absolutae 
potentiae  suae  insigne,  quod  et  domi 
statuebat  togatae  Majestati  presi- 
dium, ct  in  Campo  signis  praeferebat 
militaribus  ita  animas  accensurum 
objectu  rei,  quae  uno  quasi  complcxa 
Divini  Numinis  imaginem,  et  Majes- 
tatis  Regiae  pr&esentiam  innueret.” 

But  I think  A.  F.  chiefly  means  to 
refer  to  the  solar  being  who  came 
into  Alang-goa’s  tent  and  that  he 
wishes  to  indicate  as  the  true  cxpla- 
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tion1  of  true  histories.  And  he  perceives  that  the  same  Light 
which  took  shape,  without  human  instrumentality  or  a father's  loins, 
in  the  pure  womb  of  her  Majesty  Alanquft,  after  having,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  occupied  during  several  ages  the  bodily  wrap- 
pings of  other  holy  witnesses,  is  manifesting  itself  at  the  present  day, 
in  the  pure  entity  of  this  unique  God-knower  and  God-worshipper 
(Akbar). 

V RUSE. 

How  many  ages  have  passed  away  ! 

How  many  planetary  conjunctions  occurred. 

That  this  happy  star  might  come  forth  from  heaven  ! 

It  is  an  ancient  custom  and  established  institute  that  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  eternal  city  and  the  heralds  of  the  opening  of  the 
gates8  of  munificence,  before  the  appearance  of  an  elect  one, — such 


nation  of  the  mysterious  figure 
which,  according  to  the  old  tradition, 
came  in  as  an  image  of  the  Sun  and 
disappeared  as  a wolf, — that  Alang- 
goa  was  made  pregnant  by  the 
Divine  Light,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Virgin  Mary.  (Akbamdma  64,  ff.). 
It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that 
the  story  of  Alang-goa  is  an  imitation 
of  the  accounts  of  the  incarnations 
of  the  Buddha  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1 kitaba-i-mabdm , 

epithet,  inscription,  foundation  of 
(true  records).  I think  the  allusion 
must  be  to  the  title  Nairfin  which 
was  given  to  Alang-goa'B  descend- 
ants by  the  Sun.  ( Akbamdma  67 » 
1.1).  A.  F.  takes  the  epithet  to  be 
derived  from  nur  and  says  it  means 
light-born;  but  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  be  Arabic  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
Mughals  would  use  an  Arabic  term. 
D’Ohsson  (I.  25)  says,  u Niriln,  e’est- 
h dire  d*  la  cdte , pour  designer  la 
puretl  de  leur  origine."  Apparently 


then,  he  does  not  derive  the  word 
from  nur  but  connects  it  with  the 
Turk!  narah , a side  or  place.  The 
legend  about  Alang-goa  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Shajratu-l-atrdk.  (Col. 
W.  Miles'  trs.)  There  may  however, 
Also,  be  a reference  to  the  JabaqaU 
vwdfiri  of  Minhaj-i-siraj,  (Section 
XXI.)  where  the  word  fthamtia  is 
used  as  a title  of  a dynasty  and 
where  there  is  a passage  not  unlike 
A.  F.’s.  (Raverty  596  and  Bib.  Ind. 
Text  164).  Possibly  too,  the  word 
Uxwarilch  here  means  dates  or  chro- 
nology and  the  allusion  (or  at  lease, 
one  of  the  allusions)  is  to  the  Divine 
Era,  established  by  Akbar. 

t yU)|  fathu-l-ldb.  I learn 
from  the  Die.  of  T.  T.  (1104)  that 
this  is  also  ata  astrological  term; 
meaning  the  coming  together  in  the 
same  house  of  two  planets  whose 
mansions  are  opposite  to  one  another, 
e.g.,  Saturn  and  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  Mars  and 
Venus.  Guido  Bonatus  has  a chap- 
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that  one  only  comes  into  existence  after  thousands  of  years, — rejoice 
the  privileged  and  wakeful-hearted  by  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
approach.  For  every  eveut  is  stationed1  behind  the  veil  of  a time 
and  the  precise9  moment  (of  its  appearance)  is  concealed  and  hidden. 
Yet  before  it  become  a certainty,  they  open  a wicket®  in  the  invisible 
world  in  face  of  the  senses,  and  the  window-fronts  hold  a lattice4 
of  indications. 

Sometimes  the  manifestations  occur  in  the  visible  world,  and 
sometimes  their  lustre  is  exhibited  in  dreamland, — which  is  an  image 
of  the  world  of  mortals, — so  that  the  recipients  may  have  hope  while 
on  the  highway  of  desire,  and  may  await  the  wished-for  light  and 
may  bo  observing  the  ascension  of  tjie  auspicious  star,  for  expectation 
enhances  joy,  and  joy  is  the  ornament  of  felicity.  And  whatever 
takes  form  after  longing  and  striving,  and  obtains  its  fulfilment  after 
watching  and  waiting,  has  a charm  about  it  which  is  not  met  with 
otherwise. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that  his  Majesty 
JahanbfinI  Jannat-ftshiySnl  (HumSyun)  after  receiving  an  intimation 
of  the  advent  of  the  glorious  one  (an  hazrat)  was  ever  keeping 
the  dust-stained  head  of  supplication  on  the  earth  of  humility ; 
and  placing  the  apex  of  beseechment  on  the  threshold  of  the  Ka'ba 
of  requests,  and  turning  the  face  of  hope  towards  the  altar  of 
entreaty,  used  to  pray  with  invocations  and  longing,  for  that  living 
blessing,  which  in  truth,  is  an  auspicious  ascension4  and  an  increase  of 
life. 


ter  beaded  De  apertxonr  portarum. 
(8156). 

1 maraud.  This  word, 

according  to  Lane,  means  lying  in 
wait.  .1 1 means,  also  the  station  of  a 
star  and  the  act  of  observation  and 
of  being  observed  and  is  used  in  thiB 
sense  in  the  Ain  (II,  1.5  fr.  foot.) 

9 Lit.  “the  knot  (&&*  'uqdat ) 
of  the  special  time  is  veiled  and 
hidden." 

6 Darica,  a window  or  wicket. 

* f habaka.  (Dozy,  Suppl-  t 


722b).  The  name  given  to  a part  of 
the  astrolabe  known  as  the  cobweb; 
Chaucer’s  Riet  {rets) ; a moveable 
metal  plate.  See  also  Jarret,  III. 
315,  n.l. 

4 c jjjfs*  gflfe,  tali' -i-humdyun. 
There  is  a play  here  upon  the  word 
Hum&yfln;  the  phrase  being  capable 
of  being  Tendered  the  ascension  or 
rising  of  Hum&yfln : perhaps  too, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  etymology, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  Persian  word 
farsand,  son,  from  far , glory. 
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V ER8E. 

O Lord,  by  the  lamplight  of  Thy  Essence, 

By  the  ocean  pearls  of  Thy  Attributes, 

By  those  holy  Ones  (prophets  and  saints)  who  come  forth 
like  pure  roses, 

Whose  souls  are  washed  by  the  fountains  of  the  sun. 

Grant  a jewel  to  my  fortune’s  crown  ; 

Grant  a star  to  ray  exaltation’s  heaven  ; 

Grant  a moonlight  to  my  chamber1, 

Which  may  disperse  the  darknesses  of  the  Universe; 

Irradiate  my  existence  by  a sun, 

That1  the  nine  heavens  may  come  within  my  adoration. 

Give  perpetuity  to  my  afflicted  soul. 

So8  that,  if  death  come  by  a hundred  ways,  I may  not  die. 

Of  a truth,  a son  who  will  be  one’s  successor  and  take  one’s 
place  on  the  glorious  throne,  is  something  which  is  a compensation 
for  life, — for  which  there  is  no  compensation, — and  is  a substitute  For 
bye-gone  years.  He  is  the  fruit  of  life’s  garden  and  a celestial 
lantern,  fed  from  the  oil  of  the  Divine  bounty.  He  kindles  the  family 
lamp  of  the  whole  line  of  ancestors  and  fixes  it  firmly  on  the  throne 
of  fortune.  He  lengthens  and  broadens  the  shades  of  Justice  and 
glory  over  the  heads  of  mortals.  Especially,  if  he  be  such  a rare 
and  exquisite  product  and  so  consummately  dutiful  that,  if  he  be 
called  Primus 4 of  the  Poles  of  Saints,  it  is  but  proper,  and  if  he  be 
termed  the  knot  in  the  grand  chain  of  sovereignty,®  Father  of 
Fathers,8  and  Great  Ancestor,  it  is  but  just  and  in  accordance  with 


l tyULoA,  ihdbistan.  This  is 
A.  F.’s  name  for  the  harem  or  serag- 
lio. See  A\n  39.  The  prayer  is 
that  there  may  be  a moonlike  son 
born  in  the  harem. 

* This  line  is  Fail’s.  See  Ak~ 
bamama  III,  683, 1.5. 

8 This  line  is  adapted  from  one 
of  Faifl’s.  Akbamdma  III.  683,  1.4. 

8 Lit.  synopsis  or  title-page  of 
the  Poles  of  the  saints. 

6 


• The  word  taltanat  does  not 
occur  in  the  text  (Bib.  Ind.  ed.)  but 
is  in  No.  564  and  is  probably  genuine. 
It  occurs  after  siUila  and  before 
a'tima.  The  word  also  occurs  in 
B.  M.  No.  1709. 

• Abu-l-dbd  u jadd-i-a'ld.  Jadcl 
sometimes  means  maternal  grand- 
father or  ancestor  and  perhaps  nas 
this  force  here. 
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the  real  tacts.  It  is  exceptionally  suitable  that  a king  who  in  suc- 
cession to  a line  of  ancestors  is  placed  on  a throne  of  rule  and 
sway,  and  is  world-dominating  and  world-adorning,  should  have  an 
illustrious  successor  and  such  an  one  is  of  all  men,  the  most  eager 
in  tliis  quest. 

At  length,  on  4th  Rabifu-l-awwal,  947,  of  the  lunar  (Hijra)  era 
(Friday,  10  July,  1540)  his  Majesty  Jahanb&nl  Jannat-fishiyftni  had, 
after  paying  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of  bounty,  laid  for  a time 
his  head  on  the  pillow  of  repose  and  bis  limbs  on  the  couch  of  tran- 
quility, when,  suddenly,  under  the  auspicious  veil  of  sleep, — hence 
called  the  cabinet  of  secrets — he  became  aware  that  God,  (Glory  be 
to  Him)  was  bestowing  on  him  an  illustrious  successor  whoso  great- 
ness shone  from  his  forelock,  and  the  lightning  of  whoso  splendour 
was  flashing  from  his  temples.  From  the  light  of  his  guidance,  the 
dark  regions  of  thoughts  and  opinions  were  illuminated,  and  the 
glory  of  his  justice  was  lighting  up  the  fields  of  night  and  day.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  communication  which  was  made  by  the 
messengers  of  the  invisible  world  regarding  his  Majesty  (Akbar) 
that  the  glorious  name  of  that  divine  masterpiece  exalts  at  the 
present  day,  pulpits  and  proclamations.  The  superscriptions  i of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  also  tell  of  it. 

When  his  Majesty  awoke,  he  first  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  the  majestic  message  and  splendid  grace  and  then  told  the 
circumstance  to  the  intimates  of  his  harem  and  the  servants  of  his 
threshold.1 


1 Lit.  the  faces  of  the  dirham  a 
and  dinars.  The  dirham  was  a silver 
coin  and  the  dinar  a gold  one.  They 
were  in  use  before  Akbar’s  time. 
»See  Ain  Nos.  10  and  -11  (Book  I. 
Blochmann).  Al^bar  gave  new  names 
to  the  coins. 

* This  dream  occurred  about  a 
year  before  Humfcyffn’s  marriage 
with  Akbar’s  mother.  That  marriage 
took  place,  according  to  Gulbadan,  on 
Monday,  ( Doahamba)  9th  Jumada-1* 
aw  wal  948.  G u Ibadan  says  the  dream 
occurred  at  Lahor,  and  she  gives  a 


more  poetical  account  of  it.  She 
says  Abmad-i-jam  himself  appeared 
in  a dream,  as  an  old  man  dressed  in 
green  and  with  a staff  in  his  hand, 
to  Humayun  when  the  latter  was  in 
great  distress  on  account  of  the 
conflicts  with  ShSr  Khan,  and  bade 
him  not  lose  heart,  for  he  would  have 
a wonderful  son  whom  he  was  to 
call  Jal&lu-cUdln  Muhammad  Akbar. 
Blbl  Konor  (qu.  Gdnawar)  was  then 
pregnant  and  it  was  thought  that 
she  would  have  a son,  but  Bhc  boro  a 
daughter,  Bufckshl  Banff. 
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A'  sleep  which  tore  the  veil  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  soul. 
Cannot  be  called  sleep ; it  was  the  heart's  waking. 

Sharif  Khan  related  that  when  his  brother  Sbamsu-d-dln  Mu. 
Khan  Atga8  was  in  Ghazni,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age,  he  dreamt 
he  saw  the  moon  come  into  his  arms.8  He  related  the  fact  to  his 
venerable  father  Mir  Y&r  Mu.  Ghaznavi  who  was  a spiritually- 
minded  householder,l * * 4 *  and  the  latter  rejoiced  at  the  happy  appearance 
of  the  auspicious  circumstance  and  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  God 
would,  one  day,  bestow  a great  privilege  upon  him  which  would  be 
the  means  of  exalting  their  family.  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  by 
the  blessings  of  that  full  Moon  of  glory  of  the  heaven  (Akbar)  the 
family  was  raised  from  the  nadir  of  the  dust  to  the  zenith  of  heaven. 

Another  circumstance  was  communicated  by  religious,  right- 
thinking  persons,  vtz.  that  when  her  Highness  Miry  am  Makani  — may 
the  shadows  of  her  glory  be  eternal — was  pregnant  with  the  holy 
elements  of  his  Majesty,  a strange  light  was  perceptible  from  her 
bright  brows.  Often  her  divine  countenance  had  to  observers,  the 
appearance  of  mirrors  such  as  ere  fastened  by  tirewomen6  near  the 
temples  of  secluded  chaste  ones. 

And  the  star  of  fortune  sang  this  strain  with  the  tongue  of  ecstacy. 

Verse. 

I placed  the  clouded  brow  on  the  path6  of  fortune, 

I hung  a thousand  mirrors  on  the  forehead. 


l These  lines  are  Faizt’s  and 
occur  in  his  Diwan . B.  M.  MS.  Add. 

No.  7794, 1915. 

8 Blochmann  321.  HewasAkbar’s 
foster-father  and  became  a wakil, 
minister.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Adham  Khan.  The  word  atga  is 
Turkish  and  properly  a tdya,  the 

state  of  being  a father. 

8 Lit.  armpit. 

6 Kad}£uda-i-darviih-mani9}k. 
This  phrase  is  copied  iu  the  Ma’dgiru- 


l-umard  (11.531),  and  is,  apparently, 
that  which  Mr.  Blochmann  has  ren- 
dered “ a simple  farmer.”  1 he  con- 
text here  shows  its  real  meaning. 

6 Jaffar,  Herklots  says  nothing 
of  mirrors  being  attached  to  the 
forehead,  but  states  that  they  are 
placed  on  the  thumb. 

6 barah . Possibly  the  word  is 

bura  and  the  translation  should  be, 
“ 1 laid  the  ornament  of  fortune  on 
the  clouded  brow.” 
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One  day,  near  the  time1 * * * * * *  of  the  auspicious  birth,  her  Highness 
Miryam  Makftn!  was  riding8  on  a camel.  On  the  way,  her  eye  fell 
on  a mango-garden.  As  at  such  a time,  there  is  an  inclination  for 
sub-acid  drinks  and  for  sour-sweet  fruits,  she  bade  her  half-brother,8 
Khwfija  Mu'ezzam  fetch  some  mangoes.  The  Shwdja  brought 
some,  and  was  giving  them  into  her  blessed  hand  when  he  saw  a 
light  upon  her  glorious  browB  like  that  from  a mirror.  He  Baid, 
u Have  you  put  a mirror  on  your  forehead  ?”  She  replied,  “ I have 
not  attached  any  mirror.  What  are  you  referring  to  f ” Then  tho 
Khw&ja  looked  narrowly  and  saw  that  her  Highness*  shining  fore- 
head was  lighted  by  the  light  of  God.  He  marvelled  at  the  light 
eternal  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of  the  confidential 
courtiers.  His  statement  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  glory  of  the 
divine  light  so  streamed  from  the  shining  brows  that  he  had  not 
strength  to  gaze  steadily  at  it. 

The  venerable  mother  of  Khan  A'gam  Mirzft  fAzTz  Kokaltasb, 
who  was  his  Majesty's  nurse,*  related  the  following  anecdote.  “ One 
“ morning,  before  I had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  this  supreme  office, 
“a  great  light  approached  me  and  entered  my  bosom.  I felt  as  if 
“ the  world- warming  Sun  had  fallen  into  my  breast.  A strange 
“ condition  supervened  and  a great  astonishment  laid  hold  of  me  so 
“ that  all  the  parts  and  particles  of  my  body  were  moved  and  shaken. 


1 The  birth  was  on  15th  October 

0. 5.,  i.e.,  25th  October  N.S.  There 

could  hardly  have  been  mangoes  on 

the  trees  near  that  time,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  there  were  any  mango 

trees  near  Amarkofc. 

• Haudaj  (howdah),  but  here  used, 

T think,  to  mean  camel-litter. 

8 jt\jt  daradar-i-mddari 

whiclf  can,  apparently,  mean  either  a 
maternal  uncle  or  an  uterine  brother, 

1. e.,  a brother  on  the  mother’s  side. 
Here  it  must  mean  the  latter,  for 
A.  F.  (I.  221)  speaks  of  the  relation- 
ship as  af&vMat'i-akhyafi  which  the 
dictionaries  explain  as  meaning 
brotherhood.  The  Ma'dtir  (I.  618) 


describes  the  Khw&ja  as  barddar - 
i-a'ydnl  of  Miryam  MakanI,  i.e.,  her 
full  brother.  Its  author  then,  appa- 
rently, took  aJchyafi  to  mean  full 
brother. 

Nisjamu-d-dln  ( fabaqdt , Luck.  ed. 
263)  speaks  of  the  Khwajaas  Akbar’a 
maternal  uncle  and  as  the  son  of 
*Alf  Akbar,  a descendant  of  the  saint 
A^mad-i-jam.  The  Khwaja  was  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  if  not  wholly 
insane.  He  killed  his  wife  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Akbar  in  Gwalior. 
(Bad&onl,  Lowe,  71  and  Noer’s 
Akbar,  A.  S.  Beveridge,  1.  104). 

* Atagagx.  Apparently  this  ought 
tobeanagaji , if  it  comes  from  anaga 
a nurse.  (Blochmann  323«.) 
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" as  by  excess  of  joy  and  ecstacy.  And  the  exquisiteness  of  that 
“ delight  still  suffuses  me  (lit.  still  post osses  every  hair  of  me).  Aud 
“ from  the  time  of  that  white  dawn  of  the  morning  of  majesty  and 
“ beauty  and  rose-blooming  of  fortune  and  glory,  I was  on  the  watch, 
" thinking, ' 0 God  ! what  will  be  the  result  of  this  sublime  feeling  ? ’ 
" At  length,  1 was  exalted  to  this  lofty  service  which  is  the  treasure 
“ of  realm  and  religion '(dm  u dunya ) and  of  trust/' 

HEHI8TICH. 

i(  Fortune 1 * * is  what  comes  to  our  bosom  without  trouble.” 

u God  be  praised  I What  a blessing  it  was  that  came  to  my 
u bosom  and  what  a fortune  was  received  within  my  breast. 
“ Though  externally,  I was  strongly  made  for  the  service  of  that 
“ sublimely-born  pearl,  yet  in  reality,  it  was  Fortune  who  inclined  her 
“ face*  towards  me  and  supported  me  and  my  family.  Whenever 
“ I took  his  Majesty  on  my  shoulder,  auspiciousness  raised  me  from 
“ the  dust.  Accordingly,  by  the  blessing  of  this  service  which  was 
“ destined  for  me,  a great  grace  and  a lucky  star  were  conferred  on  me. 
“ And  I and  my  family  became  famous  throughout  the  seven  climes.' 1 

Another  story  was  told  by  Maulani8  Nuru-d-din  Tarkhfin  and 
some  others  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  Court,  viz.,  that  near  the 
emergence  of  the  sun  of  fortune  (Akbar),  his  Highness  Jahanbani  was 
recreating  himself  in  a room4 * * *  wjhich  had  latticed  windows,  and  the 
formula  of  the  rectification * of  the  glorious  birth  was  before  him. 


1 This  line  is  in  the  Anwar-i-Su - 

haiU  (Cap.  14,  Story  2).  The  literal 

rendering  is  " Fortune  is  what  comes 

into  the  bosom  without  the  heart’s 

blood  " (being  shed),  and  the  nurse 

uses  the  line  to  indicate  that  she  had 
not  to  undergo  the  pain  and  danger 
of  parturition. 

* There  is  an  antithesis  between 
her  strong  back,  pufbt-i-qawl  and 
Fortune’s  face. 

* See  Blochmann  524  and  541, 
also  long  account  in  BadftonI  (111, 
197-200)  and  the  Jfo’dfir  (1.  478). 
He  died  as  eustodian  of  HumlySn’s 
tomb  in  994  (1586). 


4 'jUL  kfcdna-i-musaqqaf  a 

roofed  apartment;  apparently  the 
word  room  expresses  the  meaning. 

4 <JjA  harf-i-namudar  the 

" rectification  ” of  English  astrolo- 
gers. The  namftdSr  was  a device 
for  obtaining  the  date  of  birth. 
There  is  an  account  of  it  in  Ulugh 
Beg’s  Prolegomena  (Part  IV.  Cap.  I. 
146  and  Stdillot’s  Trs.  201).  .The 
nam&dar  is  also  called  animoder  in 
European  books  on  astrology.  It 
was  re  sorted  to  when  the  exact  date 
of  birth  was  not  known;  that  is 
when  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  clocks,  etc.  Apparently 
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Suddenly  rays  of  divine  light  shone  from  the  lattices,  so  that  all  who 
were  privileged  to  be  present,  both  small  and  great,  perceived  them. 
Those  who  were  entitled  to  speak,  asked  his  Highness  Jahftnbani  the 
meaning  of  the  phenomenon,  and  he  replied,  “ A rose  of  the  rose* 
“ garden*  of  the  Kfcilafat  will  just  now  come  into  bloom,  and  a child 
“ of  light  will  emerge  from  the  hidden  chamber  of  magnificence  and 
“ glory,  and  from  the  gorgeous  sarai  of  Honour  and  Fortune  and  plant 
(i  his  foot  in  the  circle  of  existence.  The  refulgence1  of  his  greatness 
“ will  melt  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  the  State  in  the  crucible  of 
“ destruction,  and  confer  new  splendour  and  glory  on  our  race  and 
“ family.  Nay,  rather,  the  night-chamber  of  the  universe  will  acquire 
“ grandeur  and  beauty  from  his  world-lighting  rays.” 

Mir  'Abdu-l-hai  §adr,*  one  of  the  purely-born,  related  as  fol- 
lows : — “ One  morning,  his  Highness  Jah&nbanI  Jannat-asbiyftni  was 
bowed  down  in  reverie,  and  seemed  much  distraught.8  After  a time, 
he  raised  his  head  and  exclaimed,  " Praise  be  to  God  the  Gracious,  the 
lamp  of  our  royal  family  has  been  relit.”  On  my  asking  the  meaning 
of  hia  giving  thanks,  his  Highness  replied,  “ While  I was  in  a state  of 

it  is  here  referred  to  as  something  Mir  ‘Abdu-l-lah  was  a performer  on 

used  to  calculate  the  time  when  a the  qtinun  (dulcimer).  He  is,  ap* 

birth  will  take  place.  Ulugh  Bog  parently,  the  caligraphist  mentioned 

gives  three  namudars,  viz., Ptolemy's,  in  the  Ain  (Blochmann,  101  and  108), 

Hermes’  and  Zoroaster’s.  Vullers  but  though  Mr.  Blochmann  identifies 
(«.  v.  1352a)  gives  p,  quotation  from  him  with  Mir  ‘Abdu-l-^ai  Mir  ‘Adi, 
the  Bahtin-* ajam,  mentioning  five  this  seems  doubtful.  (Blochmann, 

namudars.  The  phrase  harf-i-namu - 468,  471  and  480).  The  man  who  told 

dtir  probably  means  the  formula  of  the  story  of  Humiy  flu’s  dream  was 

the  namadar.  It  would  Beem  that  that  monarch’s  Qadr, — Lord  High 

the  namudar  was  also  used  to  dis-  Almoner.  This  *offioe  was  higher 

cover  the  nature  of  tho  coming  child,  than  the  Mir  ‘Adi’s  (Blochmann 
e.g.,  its  sex.  268)  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a man 

i Kaukaba  means  a star  and  is  whom  BadlonI  praises  for  sanctity 

also  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  would  take  part  in  a drinking  bout, 

ensigns,  viz.,  a polished  steel  hall  (Blochmann  468).  However,  this  is 

suspended  to  a pole.  (Blochmann,  not  impossible,  for  Bad&onl  Tells  us 

Plato  IX).  (Lowe,  319)  that  tho  New  Year  festi- 

• BadaonI  has  an  account  of  him  vities  were  too  much  for  the  sobriety 

(HI.  273).  He  calls  him  Maz^hadx,  of  the  Qa?Is  and  '.  if tls  (Judges)  and 

i.e.,  from  the  town  of  Maahhad  even  of  pious  men. 

(Meshed)  in  Eastern  Persia.  He  was  & Lit.  it  appeared  as  if  his  blessed 

a skilled  penwiuu  and  his  brother,  eyes  hud  become  red  (or  inflamed). 
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" wakeful 1 * * * sleep,  a brilliant  Btar  emerged  from  a certain  quarter  (here 
his  Highness  pointed  to  the  region  where  the  glorious  parturient  was) 
“and  rose  higher  and  higher  every  moment.  And  as  it  ascended,  its 
“ size  and  brilliance  increased,  until  its  light  had  embraced  the  greater 
u portion  of  the  world.  I asked  a holy  man  what  the  luminous  body 
“ was,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  the  light  incarnate  of  my  successor, 
“ and  that  whatever  part  of  the  earth  had  been  shone  upon  by  this 
“ world-illuminating  ray,  wpuld  come  under  his  dominion,  and  be 
“ civilized  by  the  light  of  his  justice.”  Two  days  after  this  vision, 
the  news  came  of  the  ascension  of  the  auspicious  star  above  the 
horizon  of  hope,  and  when  the  period  of  the  spiritual  manifestation 
and  holy  vision  was  compared,8  it  appeared  that  the  auspicious  birth 
and  the  delivery  of  the  miraculous  message  had  occurred  at  one  and 
the  same  time.”  When  such  an  illustrious  progeny  is  the  lot  of  an 
eminent  man,8  why  should  such  a communication  not  be  vouchsafed  ? 
And  when  such  a boon  followed,  why  should  there  not  have  been 
such  a reverie,  and  such  an  interpretation  ? Such  things  may  appear 
extraordinary  to  superficial  observers  and  to  materialists,  but  the 
pure-minded  and  far-seeing  conjectured  before  the  event,  and  knew 
with  certainty  afterwards  that  this  was  the  shining  of  the  world-light- 
ing star  and  that  the  message  betokened  the  darkness-destroying  sun. 
And  to  those  who  have  had  the  bliss  of  being  long  in  tjie  service  of 
thiy-Lord  of  the  World  and  of  understanding  his  glorious  qualities, 
the  appearance  of  such  portents  is  no  stumbling-block. 

Nor  is  it  hidden  from  the  acute  and  scrutinising  that  though 
Maulana  Sharafu-d-din  fAli-i-Yazdi  has  in  the  Zafamama * taken  a 
superficial  view  of  things  and  stayed  Qacull  Bahadur’s5 * *  true  vision 
and  Tumana  Khan’s  interpretation  at  His  Majesty  the  Lord  of  Con- 
junction (Timur)  and  has  explained  the  eighth  shining  star  that  issued 


1 Meaning  that  his  body  was 
asleep  but  his  soul  awake. 

8 With  that  of  the  birth. 

8 Buzurg.  This  word  often 

means  a saint  or  holy  person  and 

may  havo  that  sense  here. 

♦ Bib.  Ind.  I.  11  and  12,  but  the 

full  account  of  the  dream  is  given 

in  i.hc  Mnqiuldama  or  Preface  to 


tho  £afarn&ma  which  has  not  boen 
published  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Pre- 
face which  Sharafu-d-dln  refers 
to  at  page  11,  has  not  been  printed. 
See  Rieu’s  Catalogue  I.  17*i,  Add. 
6538. 

8 See  later  on,  in  the  detailed 
account  of  Akbar’s  ancestors. 
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from  Q&cfili  Bahadur’s  breast1 * * * *  and  lighted  up  the  world,  of  the 
appearance  of  his  Majesty  the  Lord  of  Conjunction  who  is  the  seventh9 
ancestor  of  his  Majesty  (Akbar),  yet  it  is  clear  to  the  minds  of  those 
far-sighted  light-dwellers  who  understand  hermeneutics  and  the  secrets 
of  the  dfpam-world  that  to  explain  seven  stars  as  seven  persons  whose 
heads  were  not  exalted  by  the  diadems8  of  rule,  nor  were  seen  on  the 
dominion-adorning  Divan  of  excellence,  is  remote  from  the  principles 
of  interpretation  and  the  significance  of  dreams.  Bather  those  seven 
stars  are  seven  world- adorning  potentates,  and  the  world-irradiating 
light  is  the  holy  personality  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Kings  who 
hath  by  the  light  of  his  Being  illumined  the  terrene  and  terrestrials. 
It  is  the  auspi  nous  Akbar*  who  was  the  resplendent  light  which 
arose  from  the  breast  of  that  Jupiter  of  good  fortune  (Qacfili  Bahadur). 
Although  the  latter  be,  numerically  his  Majesty’s  fifteenth6 *  ancestor, 
yet  among  those  there  are  seven  stars  of  the  zodiacal  Sign  of 
greatness  and  having  the  light  of  this  wcrld-illuminating  King  of 
Kings  emblazoned  on  the  foreheads  of  their  biographies.  These  seven 
out  of  the  fifteen8  have  been  distinguished  for  greatness  and  world- 
adornment,  and  the  eighth  of  the  noble  band  is  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Kings.  The  light  of  their  rectitude  has  made  the  horizons  brilliant, 
and  in  the  noble  series  of  the  fifteen8  great  ones,  there  has  been  given 
the  glorious  vesture  of  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignty  to  this  per- 
fect witness  of  Divine  Power,  and  he  has  been  made  light-bestower  of 
the  inner  and  outer  worlds.  This  explanation  is  not  hidden  from  the 
subtle  investigators  of  real  significations.  On  this  account  a synopsis 
of  the  perfections  of  this  series  will  be  found  in  this  noble  volume,  and 

i The  word  in  the  text  is  fib  or 
jaib.  Later  on  (p.  68)  the  word  used 

is  garlbdn. 

8 The  text  has  eighth,  but  accord- 

ing to  oar  idiom  at  least,  the  word 

should  be  seventh.  Nor  is  A.  F.  con- 

sistent, for  at  p 81  he  calls  Timur's 

son  the  sixth  ancestor  of  Akbar. 

8 The  author  means  that  none  of 
Qicfiti's  immediate  descendants  was 
a king.  The  first  monarch  of  his 

race  was  Timur,  and  the  seven  stars 
arc  interpreted  by  A.  F.  to  mean 


Timur  and  the  six  descendants  who 
intervene  between  him  and  Akbar. 

* Sa'd-i-Akbar.  The  auspicious 
conjunction,  i.s.,  the  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  but  here  used 
with  a play  upon  the  Bmperor's 
name.  See  the  heading  of  next 
chapter  and  the  horoscope  Chapters 
pasntft. 

8 It  is  sixteentn  in  the  Text. 

8 It  is  eighteen  in  the  Text,  but 
this,  I think,  must  be  a mistake  for 
sixteen  or  rather  for  fifteen. 
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then  the  prudent  and  alert  of  inind  will  get  proof  of  these  words. 
Whoever  at  the  present  day  shall  peruse  with  the  eyes  of  discernment 
and  knowledge,  the  account  of  those  illustrious  magnates  and  under- 
stand the  office  of  the  Caliph1 * *  of  the  Age,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  stages  of  the  degrees  of  greatness  of  the  Lord  of  the  World,  will 
applaud  the  exposition.  Away,  Away ! I am  no  word-seller,*  seek- 
ing for  approving  glances  from  men.  What  more  choice  blessing  can 
there  be  than  this,  that  my  truth-electing  heart  has  been  made  a fount 
of  true  impressions,*  and  that  my  scrutinising  reason  has  become  an 
alighting-stage4 *  for  these  divine  subtleties  ? With  these  night-gleam- 
ing jewels6  I frame  glorious  earrings  as  abiding  ornaments  for  the 
understanding  ears  of  the  fortunate  lovers  of  wisdom. 


1 I am  not  sure  if  this  expression 
applies  to  Akbar  or  to  his  predeces- 

sors. A.  F.  seems  to  regard  Akbar 

as  something  higher  than  the  Caliph 
or  Vicar-Genoral  of  the  Age.  He  is 

the  KhudSv-i-jahSn.  t.e.,  the  Lord  or 

Khedive  of  the  World. 

* The  reproach  of  A.  F.  against 


Firdausi.  Jarrett  III.  401. 

5 nikdt.  Apparently  pen- 
marks,  i.e .,  dots.* 

4 mdhbit  a place  where  one 

alights.  Often,  the  descent  of  an 
angel. 

6 Alluding  to  the  phosphores- 
cence of  diamonds,  etc. 


• [ nikmt-i-kaqqani  means  the  same  iw  4^4)  <5^**  daq&iq  irabbini 

In  the  next  sentenoe,  * divine  subtleties.'  The  above  translation,  no  doabt,  is 
wrong.  T.  B.] 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  GREAT  LUMINARY  (THE  Sun)  AND  OF  THE 
DIFFUSION  OF  THE  GREATER  FORTUNE  (JUPITER)  FROM  THE  BKY  OF 
AU8PICIO08NKS8  — THE  NATIVITY,  TO  WIT,  OF  Hl8  MAJR8TY, 

the  Kino  of  Kings  and  Shadow  of  God. 

The  apparition  of  the  result  of  hopes  from  the  embryonic  sac  of 
desire,  and  emergence  of  the  light  of  fortune  from  the  auspicious 
ascension-point, — the  most  holy  nativity,1  to  wit, — of  his  Majesty 
from  the  sublime  veil  and  consecrated  curtain  of  her  Highness, 
cupola  of  chastity, — screen  of  modesty, — saint  of  seclusion, — scion 
ot  austerity, — holy  one  of  the  age, — dawn*  of  epochs, — mistress  of 
the  world, — perfect  teacher,® — paragon  of  purity pattern  of  limpi- 
dity,— chosen  one  of  pure  disposition, — abounding  in  trustworthy 
fidelity, — pure-principled  princess, — queen  of  celestial  graces, — elect 
lady  of  time  and  the  terrene. — world’s  bliss, — wave  of  eternal  ooean, 
— mother*-o’-pearl  of  the  ocean  of  bounty, — lamp  of  the  holy  family, 
— glory  of  the  house  of  guidance, — lantern  of  the  wall®  of  worship, — 
bridal  chamber  of  the  auspicious  harem,— forefront  of  obedience  to 


i The  sentence  of  which  the  word 
“nativity"  is  the  subject,  is  conti- 
nued after  a series  of  epithets,  by 
the  verb  “ occurred,”  on  page  54. 

8 AijU  hazigha  beginning  to 
rise  or  come  forth,  (Lano).  The 
Luck.  cd.  and  No.  564  have 
bdri ‘ excellent.  The  Munta^abu- 
l-lughdl  (Taylor  51a)  says  that 
bdzigha  was  the  name  of  a woman 


of  the  tribe  of  Ad  who  listened  to 
Joseph  and  thereby  attained  great 
sanctity. 

* Amdzgar  also  means  pupil,  but 
here  probably  teacher.  It  is  used  in 
the  latter  sense  in  the  ilfa,  I.  202, 
1.2. 

* $adaf  pearl-shell. 

kafim , properly  the 
west  wall  of  the  Ka'ba. 
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CJoil, — eye  of  eternal  empire, — pillar  of  the  celestial  throne, — pedestal 
of  the  sublime  seat, — lady  of  the  exalted  marriage-dais, — princess  of 
fortune's  alcove, — chosen  curtain  of  honour's  litter, — exalter  of  chas- 
tity's coiffure, — glorious  gift  of  heaven, — treasure  of  Divine  mercy, — 
prime  dainty  of  the  Divine  table, — supreme  boon  of  heavenly  gifts, — 
revolving-point  of  bounties  and  graces, — glorious  pearl  of  dominion 
and  prestige, — spring-flower  of  justice, — tablet  of  the  gorgeous 
picture-gallory, — splendour  of  sanctity  and  love, — fire-flame  of  majesty 
and  exaltation, — cream  of  abilities  and  accomplishments, — choice  one1 
of  tlio  secrets9  of  hand  and  heart, — Central  node  of  wisdom  and 
wakefulness, — linking  the  divine  and  the  human, — goodly  tree  of 
peace  and  purity, — generous  fruit  of  liberality  and  election, — truth** 
showing  mirror, — countenance  of  certainty, — staircase  of  majesty, — 
ladder  of  realm  and  religion, — tap-root  of  the  umbrageous  trunk  of 
happiness, — noble  palm  of  the  garden  of  excellence, — veiled  matron 
of  meekness  and  modesty, — screened  and  curtained  one  of  honour  and 
greatness, — glorious  medium  between  hidden  and  revealed  light, — 
opener  of  the  morning  of  fortnne  and  favour, — enveloped  in  celestial 
veils, — her  Majesty  Miryam  Makani,  chaste  one  of  church  and  state, 
Hiimida  BanuBegam  — (may  her  glorious  shadow  be  perpetuated  !) — 
pure  scion  of  that  pattern  of  eminent  saints, 8 — pole  of  the  poles  of 
greatness, — wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  humanity, — swimmer  in 
the  ocean  of  divinity, — lamp  of  spiritual  secrets, — key  of  the  trea- 
sures of  conquests, — rose-gatherer4  of  the  gardens  of  revelation, — 
garland-twiner  of.  the  fragrant  herbs  of  truth, — abbot  (imam)  of  the 
monastery  of  asceticism, — cup-bearer  of  the  tavern  of  abundance, — 
ocean-hearted  one  of  the  baiting-place  of  privation,-*—  ocean-drinker 
of  the  tavern  of  unity, — immersed  in  the  seas  of  holy  conflicts, — 
consumed  by  the  lightnings  of  contemplation, — torch-bearer  of  the 

chamber  of  the  Path, — caravan-conductor  on  truth's  highway, 

supreme  theatre  of  the  epiphanies  of  the  divine  essence, — illumination- 


i nakhba.  This  may  also 

mean  bumper  or  copioue  draught 

9 j**,  airr,  baa  for  one  of  it3 
meanings  the  lines  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  of  the  forehead.  I think 


this  is  the  meaning  here. 

9 The  author  here  leaves  Miryam 
MakSnl  and  proceeds  to  eulogize  he. 
remote  ancestor,  A^mad-i-jam. 

4 Gulcln;  also  a gardener. 
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spot1  of  the  rays  of  the  Attributes, — cambist*  of  the  secrets  of  the 
masters  of  revelation  and  manifestation, — - assay  er  of  the  hearts  of  the 
lords  of  divine  transports, — observant  traveller  over  hearts  and 
spirits, — ‘scrutinizer  of  the  interiors  of  moulds  and  forms, — disperser* 
of  the  clouds  of  darkness, — procuring  the  blotting-out  of  the 
writings4  of  transgressions/ — knowing  the  links  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen,— uvealer  of  the  splendours  of  the  secrets  of  mani- 
festation and  concealment — 


VlfiBI. 

Pole6  which  salutes  the  two  poles  erf  heaven. 

Bridling  by  discipline  the  tigers  of  lust, 

Stalking  as  a lion  in  the  forest  of  the  heart. 

Ocean-drinker  of  love,  the* premier  elephant,  Ahmad-i-jfim,* 


ijld-i-majali-i-anicar-i-eifatiya.  The 
tyifdtiya  or  Attributes  were  a Mu- 
hammadan sect.  (See  Hughes’  Diet, 
uf  Islam; — Koran,  Sale,  Preface;— 
and  the  Dabistan , trans.  II.  324  and 
330).  But  I do  not  think  A.  F.  is 
referring  to  them  here.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  word  * dilya  in  the  pre- 
vious. clause  seems  to  Bhow  that 
tfifatlya  is  here  used  merely  in  the 
sense  of  attributes  or  of  belonging 
to  attributes.  Ahmad-i-javn  was  a 
Sufi  but  it  is  not  stated  that  he 
belonged  to  any  particular  sect.  In 
the  Dabistan  (II.  270)  we  are  told  on 
the  authority  of  the  commentator  on 
the  (Juls^an-i-raz  that  there  are  four 
kiivds  of  manifestation^,  and  that 
“ the  third  is  $ifdti;  belonging  to 
attributes,— when  the  contemplative 
person  sees  the  Absolute  Being  en- 
dowed with  the  attributes  of  his  own 
essence  such  as  science  and  life, 
and  sees  himself  a real  being  or 
endowed  with  these  attributes." 

* Ojj-a,  sarraf,  shroff  or  money • 


I changer,  one  who  puts  philosophy 
I into  current  coin. 

» ^*^1,  injild,  may  also  mean 
brightening.  Cf.  text  46,  1,  7. 

* Cf.  Isaiah  xliv.  22  ; and  Colos- 
sians  ii.  14. 

* JJ,  qutb,  the  pole,  a common 
name  for  distinguished  saints. 

* Jam  is  a town  in  KhurSsSn  (N#- 
E.  Persia)  and  near  Her  At.  (“Jim* 
very  near  Her&t,"  says  the  Dabistdn 
II.  334).  For  an  account  of  Afcmad-i- 
j&m,  see  Rieu’s  Catalogue  I.  5516, 
and  the  Nafahdtu-l-uns.  He  is  a 
very  famous  saint  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  His  full  name  is 
Aba  Na§r  Afcmad  ibn  Abu-l-b&san. 
He  bore  the  titles  Zhanda-pll,  Rag- 
ing, or  perhaps  Mighty,  Elephant, 
and  SkaiQu-l-isldm.  He  is  called 
Ndmaqi  from  his  having  been  born 
-in  or  at  least,  from  his  family’s 
having  sprang  from  the  village  of 
N&maq  in  the  district  of  JAm.  He 
was  born  441  H.  (1049),  and  died  in 
536  H.  (1141).  (Dr.  Rieu  states  that 
according  to  the  Jaiodhiru~l-airdr 
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Holy  bo  his  tomb,  (i.e.,  R.  I.  P.) 


(fol.  148)  the  date  of  his  death  is 

fixed  by  the  chronogram 
.*r  ^ t 

\jm  4/m^,  Ahmad  Jamil  quddisa  sir* 

ruhu.  (See  Richardson  718a.)  The 
passage  occurs  at  148a.  of  Add.  7607, 
Kieu's  Cat.  I.  43c.  and  the  words  are 
4/°^  jgijft 

The  letters  give  the  date  536,  tri*. — 
A = 1 J=  3 q=100  r=200 
8 S=  1 d=  4h=  5 
m = 40  m=40  s=  60  — 

d=  4 1=10  s=  60  536 Total. 

•ESS. 

There  is  an  account;  of  the  saint  in 
Dara  SbikSh’8  tfaflflotu-l-oMliya  and 
there  the  writer — the  eldest  son  of 
Shah  Jahan — refers  to  his  great- 
great-grandmother,  ?amlda  Band’s 
descent  from  Afymad-i-jam.  But 

the  fullest  account  of  Ahmad  is  in 
J&ml’s  N~fahatu-Luns,  JiimT  being  a 
townsman  of  the  saint.  The  life  will 
3±  found  jn  Lees’  ed.  of  the  Nafahdt. 
• : f,  f B5%  405-417)  Ahmad-i-j&m  is 
said  To  hevfc  converted  300.000  per- 
sons, and.  to  have  had  42  children,  of 
whom  17  survived  him.  His  Dlwan  is 
in  the  B.  M.,  and  he  wrote  other 
works.  There  is  an  explanation  of 
the  term  Zhanda-pU  by  M.  Pictet, 
in  the  Journal  Jsiatique  for  1843, 
(Series  IV.,  Vol.  II.,  141).  He  derives 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  canda . Ac- 
cording to  Fraser  (Journey  into 
Khorasan,  Lond.’l825,  App.  B.,  39),  it 
means  Elephant-reviver  or  animator, 
and  was  given  to  the  saint  because  he, 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  restored 
to  life  the  Governor's  elephant. 
Fraser  describes  his  tomb  as  a rough 
slab  of  marble,  situated  in  a grove 
of  pistadin  trees,  at  Turbal-i-jdm, 


half  way  between  Maghhad  and  Herat. 
According  to  A.  F.  A^mad-i-jam  was 
the  ancestor  of  Humayun’s  mother 
as  well  as  of  his  wife  (Hamlda  Band). 
Humayun  visited  the  South  in  1544 
and  put  up  an  inscription  which 
still  exists.  (J.  R.  A.  S.  Jan.  1897). 

Apparently  the  father  of  Hamlda 
Band  was  named  ‘All  Akbar,  for 
N izamu-d-dlnsays.  KhwajalMu‘azzftm 
(whom  he  calls  Akbar ’s  maternal 
uncle)  was  the  son  of  ‘All  Akbar. 
According  to  A.  F.  the  Khwaja  was 
only  uterine  or  half-brother  of 
Hamida  Band,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  ‘All  Akbar  was  also  her  father, 
for  Ni&Smu-d-dln  goes  on  to  say  that 
‘All  Akbar  was  descended  from 
Hazrat  9haikhu-l-islamt  Zhanda-pll 
A^mad-i-jam.  Gulbadan  calls  Hami- 
da Band,  the  daughter  of  Mir  Bab& 
Dost.  Apparently  Mir  Baba  is  the 
Maul&na  Baba  Dost  Sadr  mentioned 
{Akbamama  I.  315)  as  a servant  for 
whom  Hindal  had  a special  regard. 
Perhaps  Mir  Baba  Dost  is  not  his 
full  name  — though  it  occurs  in  the 
Akbamama  — and  he  may  also  have 
been  named  ‘All  Akbar.  Gulbadan 
says  that  Mir  Abu-l-Baqa  took  part 
in  the  marriage  and  that  two  lakhs 
of  rupees  were  paid  (or  promised)  as 
dower  by  Humayiin.  Abu-l-Baqa 
is  referred  to  in  the  Akbamama  (I. 
172).  In  the  same  volume,  (I.  174, 
1.15)  mention  is  made  of  Khw&ja 
Hajrl  Jftml  (qu.  the  Superintendent 
of  A^mad  Jami’s  cell  P)  as  having 
been  forward  in  promoting  the  mar- 
riage. Gulbadan's  account  of  the 
marriage  negotiations  is  minute  and 
interesting. 
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occurred  * when  the  altitude  of  Procyon*  wa» 

88°  and  when  8hs.  20m.  had  passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  night 
of  8th  Aban*  464,  Jalftli  era,  corresponding  to  19th  Isfand&rmiK  911, 
of  the  old  era,4  and  to  night  of  Sunday  (s&ab-i-yak-sAarnba)  5th 
Rajab,  lunar  era,4  and  to  6th  Kartik4  1599,  Hindu  era,  and  to  16th 


i See  Note  1,  page  50. 

* iky***  ihi'ra-i-ihdmiya, 

the  Syrian  Dog-star,  t.e.,  Procyon  or 
the  Lesser  Dog-star;  Sirius  or  the 
Greater  Dog-star  being  called  ShVra - 
l-yamani  or  Dog-star  of  YamSn,  i.e., 
S.-W.  Arabia.  Procyon  is  called  also 
tShi'ra-l-'abur,  the  Little  Dog-star. 

4 Aban  is  the  eighth  month  in  the 
Persian  year.  The  Jalall  era  is  also 
called  the  Malikl  because  established 
by  Sultan  Jal&lu-d-dln  Malik  Shah 
Seljuki.  ' Umar  Khayyam  was  one  of 
the  astronomers  employed  in  settling 
this  calendar.  (Jarrett  III.  29.) 
The  era  began  on  5th  Sh&'ban.  468 
(15th  March,  1076,)  according  to  one 
account  and  according  to  another, 
on  10th  Ramaz&n  471  (15th  March, 
1079).  Ulugh  Beg  says.  “ This  is  a 
difference  of  1097  days,  the  cause  of 
of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  but  as 
the  second  is  that  generally  adopted, 
wo  shall  follow  it.”  (S^dillot,  Prole- 
gomena, 27).  The  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference is  explained  by  Sedillot  at 
page  235.  The  initial  date,  15th 
March,  1079,  is  that  adopted  by 
Gibbon  and  appears  to  be  that  fol- 
lowed by  A.  F.  for  1079  +468=1543 
or  nearly  October  1542. 

4 This  is  the  era  of  Yazdajird,  so- 
called  because  it  dates  from  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  vis.,  A.D.  632. 
The  era,  however,  began  long  before 
his  time,  and  according  to  A.  F. 
dates  from  the  accession  of  Jamshld. 
It  began  afresh  with  the  accession 
of  each  king,  and  it  has  received  the 


name  of  the  Yazdajird  era  because 
he  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  he 
being  great-grandson  of  the  famous 
N5gh?rw&n,  and  being  vanquished  by 
the  Muhammadans.  (Jarrett  III. 
28.)  A.  F.  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  eras  447  years.  The 
Yazdajird  era  began  on  16th  June, 
632  A.D.  Isfandarmig  is  the  12th 
month  in  the  Persian  year. 

6 A.  F.  here  calls  the  Hijra  era 
Halall , lunar,  but  in  the  Am,  he 
calls  it  Hijra.  The  date  corresponds 
to  Sunday,  15th  October,  1542  O.S. 
and  25th  October  N.S.  Gulbadan 
gives  the  date  as  4th  Rajab,  but  this 
must  be  a mistake,  for  4th  Rajab,  949 
was  a Saturday,  and  the  birth  took 
place  on  a Sunday.  S6dillot  (Prole- 
gomena 240)  says  that  5th  Rajab  is 
the  day  of  Muhammad's  conception, 
but  Ulugh  Beg  makes  it  15th  Rajab 
and  calls  it  the  feast  of  victory.  It 
is  possible  that  Akbar  got  his  name 
of  Muhammad  from  his  having  been 
born  on  this  festival. 

* This  era  is  the  Samvat  or  Vik- 
ramaditya  era.  It  began  B.C.  57  so 
that  its  1599=1542  A.D.  The  Bibl. 
Ind.  ed.  has  1519,  but  this  is  clearly 
wrong  and  for  nuudahum — we'should 
read  nuvoad  u nuhum— as  in  the  Luck- 
now ed.  and  No.  564  and  all  the 
other  copies  which  I have  consulted. 
According  to  Gowasji  Patell’s  tables 
the  Samvat  year  1699  began  on  10th 
October.  The  year  began  apparently 
with  1st  Kartik  so  that  6th  K|rtik= 
15th  October. 
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Tishrlnut-l-awwal  1854,  Greek  era;— 4hs.  22m.*  of  the  said  night 
(that  of  Saturday,  or  rather  Sunday*)  were  remaining.  The  place 
i was  the  auspicious  city  and  fortunate  fort,  Amarkof,*  which  belongs 


l ^ Tiahrln,  the  Tighrl  of  the  Jewish 
* Calendar,  was  the  first  month  of  the 
f:  Syrian  year.  It  corresponds  to  our 
October.  The  era  is  that  of  the  Selcu- 
■v-  cidas  and  is  also  called  Syro-Mace- 
, donian.  It  began  1st  October  B.C. 
t 312,  so  that  16th  Tighrlnu-l-awwal  — 

■ 16th  October,  1542.  It  appears  from 
Cowasji  Patell’s  Chronology  (162) 
that  the  Syro-Macedonian  year  of 
1854  began  on  2nd  October  so  that 
16th  Teahrlnu-l-awwal  corresponds 
exactly  with  16th  October.  A.  F. 
calls  the  era  Rural  (Greek).  In  the 
Jfin  (I.  279)  he  calls  it  the  era  of 
Alexander  of  Greece,  but  at  p.  274 
l.c.  he  calls  it  Ruml,  He  says  it 
took  its  origin  from  the  death  ‘ of 
Alexander  II.  Bicomutus,  but  that 
it  did  not  come  into  effect  till  12 
years  after  his  death.  Ulngh  Beg 
treats  it  as  a Christian  era  and  gives, 
under  it,  the  dates  of  the  Christian 
festivals.  (See  Sddillot,  Text  54  and 
Trans.  62).  Mas‘Qdl,  writing  in  the 
10th  century,  does  the  same  thing. 
(See  French  trans.  III.  405)).  Al-bl- 
rtHnl  ( Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations, 
282)  also  gives  the  Christiau  festivals 
and  says  that  the  Melkites,  Nesto- 
riana  and  Jacobites  observed  them. 
In  Golius’  noteB  to  Alfarghanx  (19) 
it  is  stated  that  the  Jacobites  and 
Nestorians  use  this  era,  but  that 
the  Malekites  begin  their  year  in 
January. 

* A.  F.  gives  two  statements  of 
the  number  of  hours  — one  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  night  and 
the  other  from  its  end.  Probably  he 


usod  two  records.  The  sum  of  the 
two  sets  of  figures,  8hs.  20m.  and 
4hs.  22m.  is  12hs.  42m.  which  agrees 
with  what  apparently,  would  be  the 
length  of  the  night  at  Amarkofc  on 
25th  October,  1542  (25th  is  the  true 
date  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Styles).  Accord- 
ing to  a communication  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  tho  Meteoro- 
logical Department,  Calcutta  — sunset 
on  25th  October  inlat.  25  N.  is  at  5*23 
and  sunrise,  on  that  day  at  6‘5.  I 
presume  there  would  bo  little  differ- 
ence between  sunset  on  the  25th, 
and  sunset  on  the  24th.  The  length 
of  the  night,  then,  on  24th  October, 
would  be  from  5*23  p.m.  to  6*5  a.m. 
or  13hs.-8m.=  12hs.  42m.  exactly! 
On  1 5th  October,  sunset  occurred  at 
5*59  p.m.  and  sunrise  at^  532  a.m. 
The  8th  A ban  of  the  Persian  era 
apparently  corresponds  to  26th 
October.  It  will  bo  remembered 
that  this  era  anticipated  the  correc- 
tions of  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 
Apparently  there  is  some  mistake 
about  the  years  464  H.  and  911  H. 
for  when  reduced  to  Christian  years, 
they  give  1543  and  not  1542. 

* Properly  Saturday,  the  birth 

occurring  early  on  Sunday  morning 
Muhammadans  count  their  day  oi 
nycthemeron  from  sunset.  . 4 

♦ Amark<5$  is  a town  in  Scindc 
lat.  25°  2V  N.  and  long.  69°  46'  E 
(Greenwich).  Gulbadan  spells  i 
Amarkot  and  in  the  Imperial  Oazet 
teer  of  India , it  appears  as  Uraarkot 

| The  u is  short.  Its  latitude  am 
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to  the  Becond  climate  and  lies  in  latitude  25  N.  and  longitude  105 
E.  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  At  that  time,  the  imperial  army  had 
marched  to  subdue  the  country  of  Tatta  (Scinde)  and  the  litter  of 
fortune  had  been  directed  to  halt  in  the  pleasant  country  and  fortu- 
nate fortress,  on  account  of  the  time’B  drawing  nigh  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  of  the  world. 

Among  the  strange  circumstances  which  occurred  near  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  light  of  fortune,  there  was  this, — that 
before  the  auspicious  moment  above-mentioned,  the  mother  felt  a 
pressing  urgency  to  bring  forth  the  child.  Maulftna  Cfind,  the 
astrologer,  who  by  the  king's  order,  had  been  stationed  by  the  chaste 
threshold  in  order  that  he  might  cast  the  horoscope,  was  perturbed, 
as  the  moment  was  inauspicious.  “In  a short  time,1  a glorious 
“ moment  will  arrive,  such  as  does  not  happen  once  in  a thousand 
“ years.  What  an  advantage  if  the  birth  could  be  delayed.”  Those 
who  were  present  made  light  of  it  and  said,  “ What  is  the  good  of 
“ your  agitation  ? Such  things  are  not  under  control.” 

At  this  very  instant  the  impulse  to  bring  forth  passed  off  and  the 
astrologer’s  mind  was  set  at  rest  somewhat  by  the  transit  of  the 
unlucky  moment.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  supreme  blessing  was 
that  a country  midwife  had  been  just  brought  in  to  perform  her  office, 
and  as  her  appearance  was  repulsive,  the  holy  soul  of  Miryam  Makfini 
felt  disgusted  and  her  even  temper  was  rebuffed  and  so  the  urgency 
for  parturition  left  her.  But  when  the  chosen  time  came,  the  Maulftnfi 


longitude  are  also  given  in  the  Ain. 
(Jarrett  IV.  59  and  text*  II.  32).  The 
latitude  there  given  is  24°  and  longi- 
tude 1006.  In  Gladwin’B  trans.  the 
longitude  is  omitted,  and  the  latitude 
given  as  20°  40.  Tht.  statement  in 
the  Akbamdma  is  more  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  giving  A.  F.'s  figures  cor- 
rectly, because  the  degrees  are  ex- 
pressed in  words.  The  Fortunate 
Isles  are  called  by  Ulugh  Beg  and 
A.  F.  the  Eternal  Isles,  ouJlA 
Jaa&'ir-i'kkdliddt.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  Amarkdt  (Oroercote)  district 


by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Bombay  Selec- 
tions XXI.  1855. 

1 The  text  has  ba*d  an  oand  sd4at . 
after  some  moments.  The  Luck, 
ed.  and  No.  564  have  ba'd  os  somanf, 
after  some  time.  This  is  a con- 
sidered reading  in  No.  564  for  some 
other  word  has  been  erased  and 
samdni  substituted.  Probably  so- 
mdni  is  right  for  the  next  word  to 
it  is  sdlat  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
author  would  put  two  sd'ot(s)  in  jux* 
taposition. 
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became  disturbed,  lest  it  should  accidentally  pass  by.  The  confidants 
of  the  harem  said  to  him,  “ Her  Majesty,1  has  after  much  suffering, 
“ got  an  interval  of  relief  and  is  now  slumbering.  It  would  not  be 
“ right  to  waken  her.  Whatever  Almighty  God,  in  His  good  pleasure, 
“ has  determined,  must  happen.”  Just  as  they  were  speaking,  the  pains 
of  travail  came  upon  her  Majesty,  Miryam  Makani,  and  awoke  her 
and  in  that  auspicious  moment,  the  unique  pearl  of  the  viceregency 
of  God  (Khildfat)  came  forth  in  his  glory. 

They  spread  the  carpet  of  joy  under  the  canopy  of  chastity  and 
curtain  of  honour,  and  made  ready  a feast  of  joy  and  exultation. 
The  veiled  ones  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  chaste  inmates  of  the  royal 
harem  anointed  the  eye  of  hope  with  the  collyrium  of  rejoicing  and 
co1  cured  the  eyebrows  of  desire  with  the  indigo  a of  merriness.  They 
decked  the  ea^  of  good  tidings  with  the  earring  of  success,  painted  the 
face  of  longing  with  the  vermilion  of  pleasure,  encircled  the  fore-arm  of 
wish  with  the  bracelet  of  purpose,  and  donning  the  anklet  of  splen- 
dour on  the  dancing  foot,  stepped  into  the  theatre  of  delight  and 
joy  and  raised  the  strain  of  praise  and  gratulation.  Fan-wavers 
sprinkled  otto  of  roses,  and  winnowed  the  air  with  sandabscented 
arms.  Dark^haired  maidens  freshened  the  floor  by  rubbing  it  with 
perfumes.  Hose-cheeked  damsels  gave  a new  lustre  to  joy  by 
sprinkling  rose-waten  Red-garmented,  sweetly-smiling  nymphs 
enveloped  the  silver-bosomed  ones  in  gold,  by  scattering  saffron. 
Rose-scented,  jasmine-cheeked  ones  sbothed.the  rapid  dancers  with 
camphorated8  sandal-wood.  Gold  in  thuribles  on  the  borders  of 
the  carpet,  gave  off  fumes  of  incense > They  uncovered  the  stoves 
which  were  filled  with  lign-aloes  and  ambergris.  Musicians  created 
enchanting  ecstacy,  and  melodious  minstrels  breathed  forth  magic 
strains.. 


1 JJaymLumahd^uXyd  lit.  her 
Highness  of  the  sublime  couch  (or 
cradle)* 

8 *+~j,  * vusma,  woad  or  indigo. 
In  Zenker's  Turkish  Diet,  this  is 
described  as  a black  dye  made  from 
indigo  leaves,  with  which  women 
colour  their  eyebrows.  The  dye  is 
8 


indeed  of  such  a deep  blue  that  it 
may  be  called  black. 

• See  the  recipe  for  the  powder 
called  argaja.  Blochmann  74. 

* baJchur.  A.  F.  gives  a 
recipe  for  it.  Blochmann  74,  last 
lino. 
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Verse. 

And  soft-voiced  Indian  maide, 

Glorious 1 * * as  Indian  peafowl, 

And  light-fingered  Chinese  musicians 
Produced  intoxication  with  wineless  cups ; 
And  dnlcimer-playors  from  Khurasan 
Brought  ease  to  laden  breasts, 

And  singers  from  the  land  of  ‘Iraq,* 
Everlasting  capturers8  of  joy. 


in  truth  there  was  an  assemblage  like  the  communion  of  saints 
and  recluses  in  the  exquisiteness  of  its  repose,  and  a carousal  like  a 
feast  of  spiritual  beings  in  the  absence  of  wine  and  cup.  Celestial 
spectators  took  part  in  the  rejoicings  without  the  aid  of  bodily  organs 
of  vision,  and  sightseers  from  the  upper  world  poured  forth  this 
strain  with  tongueless  tongues  : 

Vers*. 


What  is  this  intoxication4 * * *  without  wine  or  bowl  ? 

The  wine  which  is  drunk  from  cups  is  illicit  here. 

Trays  of  variously  coloured  fruits  were  spread,  and  tables  laid 
out  with  different  dainties.  Robes  of  honour  of  divers  colours  were 
bestowed,  and  khiVat*  upon  khiVat  was  presented.  What  shall  I say 
of  the  hilarity  and  rejoicing,  for  there  is  no  need  of  explanation  or 
description  ? Were  it  possible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  completion  of 


l Probably  the  meaning  is  not 
that  peacocks  are  melodious,  but  that 
the  Indian  maids  were  in  beauty  like 
peacocks  and  had  the  additional 
charm  of  being  soft-voiced.  The 
Muhammadans  have  a tradition  that 
the  peacock  was  deprived  of  his 
voice  as  a punishment  for  having 

conducted  Eve  to  where  the  forbid- 

den fruit  (i.e.,  wheat)  was.  See  Ta" 

ban’s  Chronicle,  Zotenberg  I,  82. 

When  the  peacock  was  expelled  from 

paradise,  he  fell  upon  India. 

* 'Iraq  is  a Persian  province,  A 

mode  of  music  takes  its  name  from 


it.  Quliitan  II.  Story  19. 

8 Or  it  may  be,  "Song-makers 
for  the  banquet  of  everlasting  life,” 
or,  “ Capturers  of  joy  for  the  rest  of 
life." 

4 I suppose  the  reference  is  to  the 
intoxicating  power  of  music.  See 
Blochmann  612,  where  A.  F.  speaks 
of  the  wine  of  harmony  causing 
intoxication. 

4 A IchiVat  is  more  than  a robe, 
for  it  consists  of  at  least  three 
articles,  vi*.,  the  turban,  the  robe  and 
the  girdle. 
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fclie  designs  of  the  celestials,  I might  tell  how,  after  long  questing 
and  searching,  they  clothed,  with  the  glorious  robe  of  existence,  the 
Arranger  of  the  world  of  reality  and  the  l)ispoBer  of  the  outer 
world,  and  how  they  brought  him  from  the  hidden  cradle  of  won- 
drous works  and  from  the  holy  inner  chambers,  to  the  wondrous 
bridal-chamber  of  manifestation  and  splendid  nuptial  bed.  But  the 
description  of  heavenly  exultation  and  of  the  joys  of  pure  spirits  is 
beyond  the  range  of  speech. 

As  soon  a9  the  light  of  glory  deigned  to  emerge  from  the  orient 
of  fortune,  they  despatched  swift  couriers 1 and  hard-riding  horsemen 
to  convey  the  life-increasing  news  and  the  heart-expanding  tidings  to 
the  tents  of  fortune  and  encampment  of  glory.  This  had  been 
sixteen*  miles  off,  but  on  the  morrow  of  the  night  which  had  been 
pregnant  with  the  day  of  auspiciousness,  the  army  marched  at  dawn 
from  that  station,  and  encamped  about  midday  at  a spot8  which  was 
very  charming  and  salubrious,  with  clear  water  and  delightful  trees. 
Thero  his  Majesty  Jahftnbani  Jannat  Ashiyfinl  had  halted  and  a 
number  of  courtiers  were  assembled  and  in  attendance. 


* Though  A.  P.  speaks  both  of 
couriers  and  horsemen,  I do  not  sup- 
pose he  meahs  that  there  were  both 
foot  and  horse  messengers. 

“Four  /arsaJA.”  Arabic 

form  of  *-&**•»  far  tang,  the  para- 
tang  of  Xenophon ; about  4 miles. 

* Jauhar,  according  to  Stewart’s 
trans.  (44)  says  that  after  leaving 
Amarkfif*  Humlyfin  marched  24 
miles  the  first  day  to  the  banks  of 
a large  pond,  and  that  the  next  day 
while  the  king  was  enoamped  there, 
a messenger  arrived  with  the  news. 
Bat  acoording  to  A.  F.  Huin&yfin 
did  not  arrive  at  the  pond  in  one 
day.  His  oamp  was  16  miles  off 
from  Amarkfif  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  birth,  he  marched  again  at 
dawn  and  arrived  at  the  halting 
place  where  the  water  was,  at  about 
midday.  Apparently  he  did  not 


get  the  news  till  the  third  day,  for 
we  are  told  that  he  heard  of  it 
two  days  after  his  vision  which 
wgs  simultaneous  with  4he  birth. 
Jauhar  cannot  be  relied  on.  He 
began  his  Memoirs  45  years  after 
Akbar's  birth  (995-1587)  and  he  in- 
correctly states  that  the  birth  was 
on  14th  9ba‘b&n.  In  Ilhfthad  Fai$ 
Sirhindl’s  rescension  (No.  1890), 
this  is  altered  to  14th  Rajab.  The 
late  KabI  R5j  9y&mal  Has  wrote  a 
paper  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jour- 
nal (J.  A.  S.  B.  LY.,  Part  1.  1886, 
80)  to  show  that  the  date  given  by 
J auhar  was  the  correc  i one.  Ido  not 

• 

agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  his 
paper  is— like  all  the  Kabl's  produc- 
tions—carefully  written  and  inter- 
esting. He  translates  Jauhar  from 
MSS.  and  his  rendering  is  closer 
than  Stewart's.  He  mentions  that 
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Verse. 

Verdant  trees  "with  heaven-brushing  tops,1 
Casting  shade  o’er  the  head  shadowed  by  the  bird  of 
paradise. 

The  melodious  dinging  of  the  birds  of  the  meadow 
Poured  joyous  notes  over  the  banquet. 

Suddenly  a blackness  was  caused  by  the  hoofs  of  galloping 
horses.  Mehtar  Sumbul,®  an  old  slave  (ghulam),  of  his  Majesty 


there  is  a stone  two  miles  N.-W. 
of  Amarkofc  which  professes  to  mark 
the  spot  of  Akbar’s  birth,  but  the 
date  onj  it  (963)  is  that  of  the  acces- 
sion. 

Stewart’s  trans.  makes  Jauhar’s 
account  more  discrepant  from  A.  F.'s 
than  it  really  is,  and  Erskine  has  not 
fully  amended  Stewart  here.  On 
referring  to  the  original,  I find  that 
Jauhar  Bays  nothing  about  “ the  first 
day  M or  the  “ next  day.’*  What  he 
says  is,  that  they  marched  thirty 
miles  (12  kos)  and  then  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  a pond  (hauj).  No 
doubt,  this  place  could  be  identified. 
It  must  lie  between  Amarkof  and 
J fin,  8.  W.  of  the  former  (W.  S. 
W.  is  perhapB  more  correct).  The 
B.  M.  MS.  is  worm-eaten  at  the  im- 
portant place,  but  the  words  seem  to 
be  du  thab,  two  nights.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Hum&yfin  would  inarch 
30  miles  in  one  day  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  he  made  his  marches 
by  night.  Jauhar  says  that  the 
nows  Was  brought  by  a qdfid  at 
early  morning,  viz.,  at  prayer-time. 
He  gives  Saturday,  14th  8ha‘b&n  as 
the  birthday  and  says  that  Badru- 
d-dln  and  Jal&lu-d-dln  have  the  same 
meaning.  But  this  is  hardly  correct 
and  14th  Sha'b&n  949,  appears  to 
have  been  a Thursday.  Gulbad&n 


Bays  the  birth  took  place  three  days 
after  Humayun  left  Amarkot  and 
adds  that  the  moon  was  in  Lee  and 
that  the  birth  occurred  under  a fixed 
sign. 

1 Lit.  rubbing  their  umbrellas 
against  the  sky. 

* tyUa  (Jjo  %ill-i-humai , the  sha- 
dow of  the  Humd,  a fabulous  bird 
from  which  the  name  Humayun  is 
derived.  The  Humd  was  supposed  to 
prognosticate  a crown  to  every  head 
that  it  overshadowed.  (No.  564  B.  M. 
MS.  Add.  Nos.  5610  and  6544  have 
till-i-khudd%,  the  shadow  of  God, 
which  the  Bib.  Ind. gives  as  a variant). 
The  meaning  is  said  to  be  that  the 
trees  were  so  high  that  they  even 
overshadowed  the  Humd  or  phoenix, 
high-soaring  bird  though  it  be. 

* Sumbul  means  hyacinth.  The 
name  looks  like  that  of  an  eunuch. 
Bumbul  is  mentioned  in  the  Akbamd- 
ma  (I.  224)  under  the  title  of  M\r 
Atifh  (Master  of  Ordnance)  and  also 
(268)  as  commanding  a party  of 
musketeers.  M\r  Atifh  means  Artil- 
lery Officer  or  Head  of  the  Ordinance 
Department,  like  the  Corps  of  Fire- 
workers of  the  H.E.I.C.'s  army, 
but  it  may  also  mean,  head  of  the 
musketeers  or  marksman.  (The 
Atiih  Sarhdr  or  Fiery  Department 
was  one  of  the  divisions  of  offioes 
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Jahanbani  and  who  was,  subsequently  raised  by  the  kindnesses  of  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Kings,  to  the  title  of  §afdar  Khan  (rank-break- 
ing chief),  having  perceived  that  blackness,  in  which  the  white  sheen 
of  two  worlds  was  enveloped,  reported  tho  matter  to  his  Majesty 
who  said,  “ Should  these  horsemen  bring  tidings  of  the  birth  of  the 
“ light  of  the  eyes  of  sovereignty,  we  will  make  you  ruler  over  a 
“ thousand.” 

Verbis. 

Kings  of  the  earth  might  well  give  the  seven  climes  as 
a reward  for  such  good  news, 

On  that  side  too,  the  swift  horsemen  gave  rein  to  their  horses 
and  galloped  forward,  and  the  riders 1 of  the  steeds*  of  auspiciouB- 


made  by  Humayiln,  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  the  elements.) 
Mehtar  Sumbul  was  perhaps  called 
Safdar  Khan  because  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  his  muskets.  (See 
also  1.  c.  266).  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Blyazid  (I.O.MS.  No.  216.  p.  186)  as 
Sumbul  Mir  Hazlir  and  as  Safdar 
Khan  Mehtar  Atish-  This  was  in 
Humayun’s  reign,  which  might  be 
taken  to  indicate,  contrary  to  the  text, 
that  he  got  the  title  from  Humayfin. 

In  his  first  volume,  A.  P.  does  not 
give  him  the  title  of  Safdar  Khan 
but  calls  him  Kh&n  and  Mir  Afcifih- 
He  was  one  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Humayan  to  Persia.  He  is 
mentioned,  as  Safdar  in  the 

3th  year  of  Akbar  and  as  taking 
part  in  the  siege  of  Bantanbhfir 
(Akbamdma  II.  330).  We  are  told 
(1.  o.  III.  772)  of  a Safdar  JQ*Sn's 
being  promoted  to  the  command  of 
1,000  in  the  45th  year.  He  is  also 
mentioned  1.  c.  184.  Blochmann  ( 532) 
notioes  a Safdar  Kb&n  gfegfa  E&ail 
as  entered  in  the  fabaqat  list,  but  as 
Commander  of,  2,000.  He  does  not 
apoear  i?  the  Ain  list. 


The  title  Mehtar  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  Persian  histories.  In 
modern  Persian,  it  is  used  to  mean 
a groom,  but  in  India  it  is  the  desig- 
nation of  a sweeper.  In  Meynard’s 
Turkish  Diet,  it  is  explained  as 
“ Officier  remplissant  les  functions 
de  chamhellan  ou  huissier;  lo  Grand 
Vizier  avait  dans  sa  suite  quarante 
mehtar  faisant  fonction  <Je  Suisscs 
do  son  palais.”  D’HerbiJlot  (s.  v. 
Sanbal)  says,  “ Co  mot  est  aussi  un 
nom  d’homme,  et  se  donne  plus  ordi- 
nairement  aux  esclaves  noirs,  par 
ironie,  comme  ceux  de  Jasmin  et  de 
Cafur  qui  signifient  lo  jasmin  and  le 
camphre  dont  la  blancheur  est  par- 
faite.” 

l Gulbadan  says,  as  also  does 
NigMnu-d-dln,  that  the  news  was 
brought  by  TardI  Beg  and  that 
Humay  On  rewarded  him  by  forgiving; 
his  past  offences.  See  Jauhar  for  an 
account  of  his  overbearing  manners. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Bairam  Khan. 

* rahhih,  the  famous  horse 

of  Rustam. 
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ness,  having  come  near,  uttered  with  loud  voices  the  glad  news  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  world  and  to  mortals,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
light  of  glory  had  risen  from  the  horizon  of  hope,  that  the  dawn  of 
morning,  of  desire  had  appeared  in  consonance  with  wishes,  and  that 
the  cypress1  of  the  spring  of  fortune  had  raised  her  head  on  the 
stratum  of  hope.  At  the  same  instant  his  Majesty  bowed  his  head 
in  adoration  and  rubbed  his  forehead  in  the  dust. 


Vibs*. 

The  crown  of  exaltation  over  the  heavens, 

The  face  of  submission  on  the  ground, 

The  foot  of  dominion  on  the  Diwdn, 

The  head  of  praise  in  prostration. 

After  due  rendering  of  thanks,  he  proceeded  to  the  camp  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall1  of  audience.  A feast  was  given  to  the 
world  and  the  rites  of  prosperity  were  revived.  The  drums  of  joy 
and  rejoicing  raised  a sound  like  the  exultation  of  Kaiqub&d.  The 
pavilion  was  arranged  after  the  manner  of  Hum§yun* — more  delight- 
ful than  the  feast  of  Gayomarg4  and  the  banquet  of  Far£diln. 

Vies*. 

O eye  ! come  and  behold  incomparable  glory, 

„ Observe  this  banquet-hall  from  without  and  within. 

If  you  would  appreciate  the  splendour  of  two  worlds. 

Look  upon  the  array  of  Humfiyfin’s  feast. 

The  old  world  put  on  anew  the  leaves  and  glory  of  youth,  and 
rouse  up  the  sad  universe,  grown  forgetful  of  joy. 

VlB81. 

The*  cupbearers  seized  the  goblet  of  pure  wine. 

They  made  Elijah  athirst  for  the  fiery  fount ; — 


t Horace  speaks  of  the  invisae 
cupretti , but  they  are  favourite  trees 
with  Orientals. 

* Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  he  entered  the  camp  enclosure. 

* There  is  a play  on  the  double 
meaning  of  this  word  whioh  signifies 
also  augu$t  or  laersd. 


• These  two  and  also  Kaiqubld 
were  early  Persian  kings.  Gayfimarf 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
man  who  exercised  regal  powers. 

1 These  couplets  are  Faifl's 
(Ain  I.  289  and  Blochmann  566 
686).  £}ifr  is  the  name  given  by 
Muhammadans  to  Elijah  or  Elias. 
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What  was  this  wine  that  the  cupbearer  poured  into  the  cup  ? 
That  the  Messiah  and  Elijah  grew  envious  and  contended 
for  it. 


Melodious  musicians  and  enchanting  vocalists  played  on  divers 
instruments  and  produced  a variety  of  notes.  Harpers  smote 1 the 
strings  of  purpose, — lutanists  buffetted  the  worlds  sorrows, — dulci- 
mer-players bound  the  chocds  with  the  ringlet  of  success, — strong- 
breathed  flautists  drew  out  harmonious  strains, — mandolin •-play era 
suspended  hearts  on  the  curl  of  desire, — tambourinista*  held  up  the 
mirror  of  fortune  before  their  faces, — rare  jesters  made  the  tongue 
eloquent  with  ingenious  conceits, — the  jokes  of  merry  buffoons  caused 
the  assemblage  to  break  into  peals  of  laughter.  World-subduing 
generals  and  brigade-adorning  captains  saluted,  with  platooffls  of 
benedictions, — and  crowds  of  great  and  small,  of  sages  and  servants, 
paid  their  respects.4 


l The  Elliot  MS.  4a.  (Bodleian) 
has : Cangiydn  dost  dor  tina-i- 
maqsud  dar-uadand — i.e.,  harpers 
smote  on  the  breatt  of  purpose. 

* Qhicak,  also  oalied  kamdnca, 
a little  bow,  perhaps  a guitar.  It 
was  evidently  a small  instrument,  for 
we  are  told  (Blochmann,  71)  that  the 
shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  was  used  for 
making  gbicaJc*.  Jarrett  (III.  255 
n.  2)  says  the  gbicak  is  a kind  of 
lute. 

4 Da  ira-dastdn.  The  compound 
is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  appa- 
rently it  means,  tambourine-players. 
Cymbal- flayer*  would  be  the  more 
appropriate,  for  the  metallic  cymbal 
might  be  compared  to  a metal 
mirror.  A cymbal,  however,  is  gene- 
rally termed  saty.  The  Walker  MS. 
(Bodleian)  appears  to  read  dd’tro- 
•dsdn,  which  may  also  mean  tam- 
bourine-players. The  regular  word 
for  a tambourine-player  appears  to 
be  rfd’tmd. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  our  au- 
thor did  not  for  once  leave  gran- 
diloquence and  describe  to  us  in 
simple  language,  the  hardships  and 
privations  amid  which  his  hero  was 
born.  Rien  n’ett  beau  que  le  vrai  is 
a sentence  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
should  be  nailed  on  the  desk  of 
every  rhetorician.  A.  F/s  turgid 
descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  natal  celebrations  at  Amark5$ 
and  the  camp  are  as  unpoetical  as 
they  are  false,  and  the  oue  touch  of 
nature  which  he  gives  is  the  horror 
of  the  young  mother  at  the  hideous 
features  of  the  village  midwife. 
A.  P.’s  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels 
and  his  manifest  desire  to  liken 
Akbar  to  the  Messiah,  might  hate 
taught  him  that  the  solemnity  of  the 
birth-hour  would  have  been  deepened 
by  surrounding  it  with  images  of 
distress  and  poverty.  Jauhar,  the 
illiterate  old  body-servant  of  Humi- 
yfin,  tells  us  that  when  the  news  of 
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Philosophers  worthy  of  Alexander's  approval,  and  astrolabe- 
knowing observers  who  were  always  seated  in  the  council  of  mysteries 
and  were  confidants  of  the  secrets  of  the  heavens,  made  the  horo- 
scope of  the  auspicious  birth  a mirror  for  their  enlightened  intellects, 
and  reported  that  the  aspects  of  the  planets  and  their  complete  or 
partial  applications1  prognosticated  length  of  life  and  the  high 
ascension  of  the  Native  on  the  steps  of  sovereignty  and  the  degrees 
of  the  khildfat , as  witness  the  scheme8  which  has  been  taken  from 
their  tables  and  exhibited  on  a page  of  abridgment. 

Likewise  his  Majesty  Jahdnb&n!  Jannat-asl}iy&ni  who  held  high 
rank  in  mathematical  sciences  and  had  a heaven-embracing  mind,  and 
whose  acute  intellect  was  the  heart-expanding  mirror8  of  Alexander 
and  the  world -displaying  cup  of  Jamslpd,  made  by  his  own  lofty 
understanding,  wondrous  deductions  and  calculations  from  the  indic- 
ations of  the  horoscope  of  the  divine  masterpiece.  He  compared 
them  with  tho  results  obtained  by  the  other  sages  from  the  marks  on 
the  plains  of  the  heavens,  and  the  significations  of  tho  terrestrial  and 
celestial  bodies.  He  found  that  they  all  agreed  and  corroborated  one 
another. 

When  the  sublime  festivities  were  over,  he  (Humayun)  named 
that  holy  pearl — in  accordance  with  the  secret  message  and  divine 
intimation  already  described,— by  his  lofty  title  and  majestic  appella- 
tion and  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  in  the  lists  of  auspiciousness  and 
records  of  fortune.  Thus  the  interpretation  of  the  veracious  vision 
was  fulfilled  after  an  interval  of  two  years4  and  four  months  ! 


the  birth  was  brought  to  the  camp, 
there  was  no  money  to  give  away  in 
presents,  and  Humayun  sent  for  a 
pod  of  musk  and  broke  it  amongst 
his  followers,  saying  it  was  all  he 
had  to  bestow,  and  uttering  the  prayer 
the  child's  renown  might  one 
day  so  fill  the  world  as  the  per- 
fume of  the  musk  was  pervading  the 
tent.  This  story  is  worth  all  A.  F.'s 
fustian. 

l itiisdldt.  This  is  a tech* 

nical  word  and  corresponds  appa- 
rently to  the  astrological  applica- 


tions. (Die.  of  T.  T.  1508,  near  foot.) 
Guido  Bonatus  has  a paragraph  en- 
titled Dfl  alitisal  planatarum.  (Basle 
1550,  p.  132).  He  says  alitisal  rive 
continuatio.  I omit  the  \%afat  after 
ta/aril*  The  technical  words  for  con- 
junction are  ijtvma*  and  qiran, 

8 Referring  to  MaulEnl  C&nd’s 
horoscope,  exhibited  below. 

1 Blochmann  (55S»).  Alexander's 
mirror  is  a fable  arising  out  of  the 
Pharos  at  Alexandria. 

8 From  4th  Rabl'u-l-awwal,  94 7.  to 
5th  Bajab,  949. 
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God  be  praised  ! Hail  ! celestial  name  and  sublime  talisman 
which  came  down  from  highest}  heaven  and  the  realms  of  light  and 
glory,  whose  splendour  and  whose  rays  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident. 

Among  the  excellencies  of  the  name — which  is  full  of  wonders 
— there  is  one  which  my  honoured  elder  brother,  an  encyclopaedia 
of  inward  and  outward  perfections,  the  poet-laureate,1  Abu-l-faii 
Faizi  has  brought  out  in  various  admirable  writings,  namely,  that 
by  the  mysterious  connections  of  letters  which  are  lofty  vocables* 
and  which, — whether  separately8  or  in  combination, — display  their 
influences,  it  appears  that  the  indicatory  letters  ( baiyindt-i-fruruf)* 
of  the  word  aftab  (Sun)  make  the  number  223  and  thus  correspond 
to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  the  word  Akbar . 


1 Fai?T,  the  elder  brother  of  A.  F. 
was  Maliku-Bh-ihu'ara  or  Poet  Lau- 
reate; lit.  Prince  of  Poets.  Bloch- 
mann  491  and  548,  and  Akbamdma 
III.  535. 

» Kalimdt-i-'dliydt.  A cabalistic 
expression.  See  Die.  of  T.  T.  320, 
1.8. 

8 Dar  ‘dlam-i-lajarrud  u tarakkub, 
lit.  world  of  solitude  and  combina- 
tion. I think  it  means  separate 
letters  and.  letters  in  combination, 
and  not  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
worlds. 

« baiyindUi-humf,  in- 

dications or  evidences  of  the  letters, 
A.  F.  here  enters  on  cabalistic  lore. 
The  Die.  of  T.  T.  (Calcutta  1853. 
128  et  eeq.)  gives  twelve  baeat  or 
modes  of  manipulating  letters.  (See 
also  l c.  156, 1.3).  Faif  I's  seems  to  be 
the  second  mode,  called  thp  ba$at-u 
talaffut  and  the  bosaf -v-W/wf  and  the 
baeat-i-tdhiri  (l.  c.  128,  1.7).  It  pro- 
ceeds by  pronouncing  the  letters  and 
dividing  them  into  sa bar  and  banlyat. 
Thus  aftab  (the  Sun)  is  composed  of 
9 


alif,  fa,  ta,  alif  and  bd.  The  first 
i etter  of  each  of  these  words  is  called 
*abar  and  is  discarded;  thus,  ( a)l\f 
(/)<x,  (0®»  (a)lxf,  (6)d.  The  remain- 
ing letters  are  the  baiyindt  or  5onv 
ydt  and  their  value  is  calculated 
according  to  abjad  as  follows : — 


r=30  + f = 80  = 110 

a = 1 

a 1 

1 = 30  + f = 80  = 110 
a as  1 

Total  ...223 


The  Kditor  of  the  Luck.  Akbamdma 
says  there  are  nine  letters  in  aftab , 
i.e.,  alif,  ft,  te,  be  = 9.  He  cuts 
off  the  t as  being  over  100  in  value 
(its  numerical  value  is  400)  and  the 
remaining  eight  give  223 ; via.,  alif 
= 111;  /?  = 90;  s = 10;  and  H as 
12;  total  223.  Thns  he  arrives  at* 
the  same  result,  by  a different  road. 
Blochmann  (237,  Book  II,  Ain  No.  3) 
gives  apparently  another  illustration 
of  this  process. 

The  word  Jaldlah  is,  I think 
tnade  to  yield  66  by  cutting  off  the 


6d 


aibarnAma. 


V*E8K.» 

That  very  light  which  is  yielded  by  the  world-adorning  Sun, 
Is  produced  from  the  brows  of  the  sublime  Shahanshah, 

That  Akbar  is  allied  to  Afidb  (the  Sun), 

Is  proved  by  the  evidence  (baiyinat)  of  the  names. 

Another  of  the  delightful  things  about  this  glorious  name  is 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  cabalistic1  lore  and 
who  know  the  influences  and  combinations  of  letters,  who  are  cogni- 
sant of  the  hidden  stations  of  the  divine  essence8  and  of  revelations,4 


first  letter  of  Ja  and  then  count- 
ing the  others ; via.,  a = 1 ; l = 30; 
o = l;  1 = 3 0 ; and  h = 5.  I do 
not  see  how  the  word  Allah  could 
make  66  by  abjad  for  a double  letter, 
one  with  ta&did,  is,  according 
to  rule,  counted  as  one  only.  Per- 
haps, however,  Allah  is  regarded  as 
containing  three  lama. 

The  Lucknow  editor  says  also  that 
the  words  of  tab  and  nil,  i.e.,  Nawal 
(Kishor),  (his  printer  and  publisher) 
harmonize  if  similarly  treated;  both 
yielding  612 ! See  his  note  p.  19 
folio  ed.  and  pp.  9 and  10  (preface) 
ed.  1284  H.  (1868  A.D.) 

1 This  quatrain  occurs  on  p.  3436 
of  Faifl's  Dxwan  (B.M.MS.  Add., 
No.  7794)  and  is  preceded  by  the 
following  note  by  Fai$I. 

41  Among  the  strange  mysteries 
“which  have  been  revealed  to  me, 
“ who  have  placed  on  the  head  of  my 
“heart  the  four-gored  cap  of  four- 
“ fold  sincerity,  there  is  this  that  the 
“ haiyindUyaamd-i-huriif  (evidenti- 
“ ary  letters)  of  the  sun  {aftdb)  agree 
“ in  number  with  the  numerical  value 
“ of  the  word  Akbar,  which  is  223.”. . . . 

Probably  FaifI  plays  on  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  aamS  which 
stands  both  for  ‘ names  ' and  1 attri- 


butes.* Ho  has  many  other  quatrains 
on  the  Bame  subject. 

1 J )r°J,  rumua-i-jafar 

+ 

u takalr.  Jafur  means  cabalistic 
lore  or  the  art  of  the  mysteries  of 
letters.  It  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  Jafar  §adlq  the  6th  Imam,  but 
no  doubt,  the  art  is  much  older  and 
was  in  great  vogue  among  the  Jews. 
There  is  a learned  article  on  the 
Kabbala  by  Dr.  Qinsburg  in  the  Ency. 
Brittanica.  The  literal  meaning  of 
takalr  is  breaking  in  pieces,  it  com- 
ing from  the  root  kaar.  It  is  applied 
to  the  cabaliBtic  science  apparently 
because  that  partly  consists  in  break- 
ing up  words  into  their  component 
letters,  which  again  are  allocated  to 
the  four  elements.  The  word  seems 
to  be  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
Ja/or.  See  Die.  of  T.  T.  1251,  a.  v. 
takalr  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  Noticea  at 
Extraita,  XXl,  189. 

* 

8 &0*,  huwlyat,  ipseity.  See 
Wh infield's  Quldan-i-raa,  31  and 
Die.  of  T.  T.  1539. 

4 tanazzuldt,  lit.  alightings 

or  descendings. 
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and  are  aware  of  the  illumination1  and  obscuration  of  alphabetical 
letters,  according  as  they  are  with  or  without  diacritical  points,  have 
assigned  seven  out  of  the  twenty-eight  letters  of  abjad*  to  each 
element.  Now  the  equably-proportioned  letters  of  this  august  name 
are  a collection  of  the  four-fold  degrees  (i.e.,  the  four  elements),  and 
tell  of  the  collection  of  the  four  stages  of  Beauty,  Majesty,  Bounty 
and  Perfection.  Thus  alif  is  Fire,  leaf  Water,  bd  Air  and  rd  Earth. 
Whenever  a name,  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  its  composition,  is  so 
made  up  of  letters  that  no  element  is  wanting  in  it  and  no  element 
is  redundant,  that  name  is  perfectly  equipoised  between  its  limits. 
This  equipoise  results  in  the  name-bearer's  being  possessed  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  bodily  health,  length  of  life,  exaltation  of  sovereignty 
and  lasting  joy. 

Another  point  in  this  matter  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  window 
of  intelligence,  viz.,  that  although  this  Greater  Fortune  ( Sa*d-i - 
akbar, — moaning  Jupiter,  and  here  taken  for  Akbar)  may  have 
enemies  on  various  sides,  yet  they  will  be  scattered  and  annihilated. 
For  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  the  name, 
there  are  two  medial  letters — viz.,  kdf  and  bd  (1c  and  b) ; kdf  is  watery  * 


i cujiUio  y pH* 

‘ dlam-i-nurdniydt  u %ulmdniydt-i- 
hurvf  the  universe  of  the  lucidity 
and  darkness  of  letters.  These  are 
divisions  of  Letters  'made  by  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  Jafwr.  (Die. 
of  T.  T.  320,  1.6.)  Apparently  the 
mysterious  letters  which  head  most 
chapters  in  the  Qur’&n  are  called 
nurdnl , lucid.  Here,  however,  A.  F. 
bases  the  distinction  upon  letters 
being  with  or  without  diacritical 
points.  His  brother  Fai$I  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Qur’&n  in  which 
he  used  undotted  letters  only. 
(Gladwin'q  Dissertation  on  Persian 
Rhetoric , etc.  19.  Blochmann  649  and 
Die.  of  T.  T.  i.  v.  harft  312).  Com- 
position without  diacritical  points  is 
called  ta*t\l  and  the  opposite  is  manqut. 


I conjecture  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  the  text  agd  from  the 
fact  that  FaizI  called  h&  undotted 
composition  ihWd'u-l-ilham,  rays  of 
inspiration,  that  the  lucid  htters 
are  those  without  diacritical  points. 
Perhaps  the  name  was  given  to  them 
because  they  do  not  require  to  be 
lighted  up  or  explained  by  dots. 
Dotted  letters  are  styled  also  mu* jama 
and  undotted  muhmala. 

» Abjadt  the  employment  of  the 
28  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as 
numerals. 

» The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are, 
divided  into  four  classes,  corres- 
ponding to  the  four  elements  and  k 
(kdf  ) belongs  to  the  class  represent- 
ing water.  See  Die.  of  T.  T.  128. 
The  Lucknow  editor  points  out  that 
kdf  has  also  the  meaning  of  cleaving. 
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and  carries  away  the  supernal1  enemies,  who  are  fire,  and  bd  which  is 
aerial,  scatters  the  nether  enemies,  who  are  earthly.  It  is  right  that 
those  who  know  the  subtleties  of  secrets,  should  become  cognisant 
of  the  mysterious  minutiae  of  the  import  of  the  wondrous  Name, 
and  partake  of  the  bounty  of  its  auspiciousness  and  beneficence. 


1 The  “ supernal  enemies  ” are 
apparently,  the  jinnt  or  demons  who, 
according  to  Muhammadan  cosmog- 
ony, were  made  out  of  fire.  They 
are  represented  by  a ( alif ) which  is 
a fiery  letter.  R (m)  is  an  earthy 
letter  according  to  some  classifica- 
tions (Die.  of  T.  T.,  watery)  and  so, 
represents  earthly  enemies.  In  the 
I.O.MS.  No.  3330,  (which  is  a copy 
of  AJcbamdma ,‘  Yol.  L,  given  by 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick),  the  explanation 
of  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters 
of  ctftdb,  which  I have  already  given. 


is  stated  in  a marginal  note.  The 
anDotator  also  arranges  the  28  letters 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet  in  four 
classes,  as  follows 

Fiery a,  5 (*al),  ah,  t,  f,  m,  h ...  7 
Aerial : — b,  t,  0,  9,  n,  w,  y — 7 

Earthy : — h»  kk  r,  d,  ‘ain,  ghain,  1 7 

Watery: — $,  j,  £,  9,  f,  q,  k ...  7 

Total  ...  28 

The  Die.  of  T.  T.  gives  a somewhat 
different  classification. 
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Description  or  THE  auspicious  horoscope  which  was  cast  at  the 

TIKE  0?  THE  GLORIOUS  BIRTH  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE 

altitudes  or  the  Greek  astrolabe. 

Verse. 

Approach  heaven-weighing  observer, 

Regard  with  understanding  the  connexion  of  the  spheres, 

Look  at  the  beautiful  horoscope  of  the  Lord  of  conjunction,1 
Behold  the  auspicious  charter  of  two  worlds, 

Contemplate  this  glorious  rescript, 

Fortune  upon  fortune,  light  upon  light. 

When  the  victory-grasping  standards  were  leaving  the  fort  of 
Amarkot,  Maulanfi  Cand,  the  astrologer,  who  was  possessed  of  great 
acuteness  and  thorough*  dexterity  in  the  science  of  the  astrolabe,,  in 
the  scrutinizing  of  astronomical  tables,  the  construction  of  almanacs, 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  stars,— ■ was  deputed  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  _ portals  of  the  cupola  of  chastity  (Miryam  Makani, 
Akbaris  mother),  in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  happy  time 
and  ascertain  exactly  the  period  of  birth.  He*  reported  in  writing 
to  the  exalted  camp  that,  according  to  altitudes  taken  by  the  Greek 


l $ahib-qiran . This  title  which 
properly  belongs  to  TlmiXr  and  was 
afterwards  bestowed  on  Qh&h  Jahin, 
seems  to  be  applied  here  to  Akbar 
because,  according  to  the  Indian 
horoscope  (vis.,  No.  2.),  Jupiter  and 
Venus  were  in  conjunction  at  his 
birth.  (See  text  28,  1.6.)  The  title 
may  however,  mean  only  Lord  of 
epochs. 


* Maulini  Cand  also  cast  the 
horoscope  of  Jah&ngTr  (Salim)  in 
the  14th  year  of  Akbar,  977  = 1570. 
Text  II.  846.)  He  is  mentioned  in 
Jai  Singh's  preface  to  the  Muham- 
mad Sh&hl  Tables,  under  the  name 
of  Mullft  Cind,  and  as  the  author 
of  the  TathZldt-i*  Akbar  (jjfaahl.  (Dr. 
Hunter,  Asiatic  Researches,  V.  177.) 
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astrolabe,  and  by  calculations  based  on  the  Ourgani  tables  (Canon 
of  Ulujjjh  Beg1)  the  figure  of  the  nativity  was  as  follows  : — 


FIGURE*  I. 
AKBAR’S  HOROSCOPE. 

E. 


1 Ulugh  Beg  Mlrsft  was  a grand- 
son of  Tlmftr  and  son  of  Shihrukh. 
For  information  about  his  Tables 
see  the  works  of  Hyde,  Greaves  and 
Sddillot.  He  was  born  in  1393  and 
put  to  death  by  his  own  son  in  1449. 
His  Tables  were  first  published  in 
1437.  See  Jarrett  II.  5n.,  and  an 


interesting  paragraph  and  note  in 
Erskine’a  Bdbar  (51.) 

* I have  added  the  numbers  of  the 
Houses  to  the  diagram,  and  have 
inserted  the  date  of  birth.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a difference  of 
‘form  between  the  horoscope  as  here 
given  and  tho  more  elaborate  dia- 
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Although  Virgo  is  a Bioorporal 1 Sign,  partly  Fixed  and  partly 
Tropical,  yet  in  this  frontispiece  of  felicity,  the  fixity  of  the  horo- 
scope is,  on  close  observation  and  careful  consideration,  indicated  by 


grams  to  be  found  in  European 
books.  In  the  latter,  the  observer 
is  supposed  to  be  looking  south  and 
the  First  House  or  Ascendant  is  on 
his  left  hand.  In  the  horoscopes  of 
the  text,  the  observer  appears  to  be 
looking  east,  for  the  First  House  or 
Ascendant  is  in  front  of  him. 

Although  I have  used  capital  letters 
for  the  designation  of  the  Signs,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
Houses  are  those  of  the  figure  and 
not  of  the  heavens,  i.e.,  they  are 
mundane  and  not  celestial.  They  do 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
celestial  Houses,  for  the  First  House, 
i.e.,  the  Ascendant  or  horoscope,  and 
which  is  that  of  life,  begins  at  7°  of 
Virgo. 

I This  is  the  Greek  8ur4naros.  The 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz.,  Tropical, 
Fixed  and  Bicorporal.  Each  group 
contained  four  Signs  and  the  list  is 
as  follows ; — 

Tropical.  Fixed.  Bicorporal. 

Aries.  Taurus.  Gemini. 

Cancer.  Leo.  Virgo. 

Libra.  Scorpio.  Sagittarius. 

Capricornus.  Aquarius.  Pisces. 

Astrologers  also  divided  the  Signs 
into  three  groups  of  four  each, 
thus 

Tropical.  Aries.  Cancer.  Libra.  Capricorn na. 
Hwi  Taurus.  Leo.  Scorpio.  Aquarius. 
Bicorporal.  Gemini.  Virgo.  Saffitt*  Pisces. 

rius. 

A.  F.  seems  to  say  that  the  term 
bicorporal , like  common , meant  that 
a Sign  possessed  the  properties  of 


the  Signs  on  either  side  of  it ; e.g 
Virgo  was  bicorporal  because  be- 
tween the  .Fixed  Leo  and  the  Tropi* 
cal  Libra. 

The  Signs  we/e  also  divided  into 
Tropical,  Fixed,  Equinoctial  and 
Bicorporal : and  into  Moveable,  Fixed 
and  Common,  Acccording  to  Lilly’s 
“ Christian  Astrology,”  the  Bicor- 
poral Signs  were  those  represented 
by  two  bodies,  such  as  Gemini  and 
Pisces.  Sagittarius  is  bicorporal 
because  a centaur.  But  Virgo  is  also 
bicorporal,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
table  in  Alblrfini's  India  (Sachau, 
II.  218).  Apparently  this  is  because 
the  figure  was  regarded  as  that  of 
a hermaphrodite.  Lilly  (86.  2nd.  ed. 
1659)  says  ” Signs  are  constituted 
between  moveable  and  fixed  and 
retain  a property  or  nature  partak- 
ing both  with  the  preceding  and  con- 
sequential Sign.”  So  also  Ptolemy 
says,  “ The  Bicorporal  Signs  sever- 
ally follow  the  Fixed  Signs ; and 
being  thus  intermediately  placed  be- 
tween the  Fixed  and  Tropical  Signs, 
they  participate  in  the  constitutional 
properties  of  both  from  their  first 
to  their  last  degree.”  (Tetrabibloz, 
Ashmand,  35.)  This  explains  A.  F.'s 
description  of  Virgo,  for  she  is  be- 
tween the  Fixed  Leo  and  the  Tropi- 
cal Libra.  Lilly  (96)  describes  Virgo 
as  a “ barren  Sign,  but  also  human,” 
and  as  “an  earthly,  cold,  melan- 
choly, barren,  feminine,  nocturnal, 
southern  (northern  ?)  Sign,  the 
house  and  exaltation  of  9 (Mer- 
cury), of  the  earthly  triplicity.” 
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two  circumstances.  One  is  that  the  cusp 1 of  the  Ascendant  is  70,1 
and  so  belongs  to  the  first  third1  (decanate)  of  the  Sign  which, 
astrologers  are  agreed,  denotes  fixity.  The  other  is  that  Virgo  is  an 
earthy4  Sign,  and  fixity1  is  the  property  of  the  earthy  element. 
These  are  two  proofs  of  the  fixity  of  the  throne  of  sovereignty  and 
of  the  stability  of  the  cushion  ( masnad ) of  the  Khilafat.  Moreover, 
Mercury,  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant,  is  in  this  glorious  nativity 
posited  by  the  Greater  Fortune,6  for  Jupiter,  t.e.,  the  Greater  For- 
tune, is  beside  him,  and  Mercury  is  a planet  who  makes  good  luck, 
better  luck.  Venus,  the  Lesser  Fortune,  is  in  Mercury's 7 House 
(Virgo)  and  Mercury,  in  hers,  viz.,  Libra.8  He  signifies  wisdom, 


1 c/U®  jj+i  juzw-i-tdli*,  i.e.,  part 
or  degree  of  the  Ascendant  or  horo- 
scope. I think  it  here  means  cusp, 
i.e.,  the  place  where  the  House  be- 
gins. The  phrase  occurs  again  in 
the  text,  30.  1.2. 

* Badaonl  (Lowe,  269),  mentions 
that  on  the  festival  of  the  8th  of 
Virgo,  Akbar  used  to  show  himself 
marked  on  the  forehead  like  a Hindu, 
and  had  strings  of  jewels  tied  on 
his  wrists  by  Brahmans.  Appa- 
rently this  was  because  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  8th 
degree  of  Virgo  might  correspond 
to  8th  Aban. 

6 Each  Sign  contains  30°  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts  of  10°  each. 
It  may  ..be  noted  that  7°  7'  Virgo  is 
said  to  bo  Mercury’s  terra.  A.F. 
here  calls  these  parts  thirds,  but 
they  are  commonly  crJW  decanates 
or  faces. 

* Ibhe  Signs  are  also  divided  into 
four  groups  or  triplicities,  corres- 
ponding to  the  four  elements. 
Taurus,  Virgo  and  Capricornua 
constitute  the  earthy  triplicity. 

6 Referring  to  the  Ptolemaic  no- 
tion of  the  earth’s  being  fixed  ai.d 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 


8 Jupiter  is  called  Sa'd-i-Akbar 
or  the  Greater  Fortune  ( Fortuna 
Major)  and  Venus  Sa'd-i-Aeghaur  or 
the  Lesser  Fortune  ( Fortuna  Minor.) 
Saturn  and  Mars  are  ca'led  the 
Infortunes. 

1 Mercury  is  regarded  as  a 
planet  of  mixed  disposition  and  the 
character  of  his  influence  depends 
on  his  associate.  Here,  because  he 
is  near  Jupiter,  he  is  benefic.  Virgo 
is  hi  8 House  and  place  of  exalta- 
tion. According  to  the  Lucknow 
editor,  his  culmination  or  highest 
point  of  exaltation  is  7°  4'  Virgo, 
but  according  to  the  Jyotisa-Prakd^a 
it  is  15°.  Haly  in  his  De  judiciie 
astrorum  says  (16),  Mercurian  fortu - 
natus  eat  cum  fortunatie,  et  inf  or  tuna- 
tus,  cum  infortunatis . 

8 Libra  is  the  diurnal  House  of 
Venus,  while  it  is  the  hubut  or  fail 
of  the  Sun.  Hence  the  distich  in 
the  Anwar -i-Suhaili  (Cap  : IX.  Story 
3.  417.  Hertford  ed.)  u Libra  is 
the  mansion  of  the  Btar  of  amuse- 
ment and  joy,  but  the  fall  of  the 
king  of  the  planets.”  (sc.  the  Sun.) 
There  is  another  astrological  allu- 
sion in  the  same  story,  (419)  where 
it  is  said  that  certain  sailors  made 
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knowledge,  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  and  both  by  equal  distribution 
of  (mundane)  Houses  and  by  Sign,  he  is  in  the  Second  House  which 
is  connected  * with  the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  support  of  life. 
He  bestows  on  the  Native  8 amplitude  of  perfect  reason  and  under- 
standing, so  that  he  adorns  the  universe  with  the  light  of  intellect 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life  and  the  next,  and  opens  knots,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,  with  the  very  finger-tips  of  his  understanding. 


like  the  Moon,  their  mansion  in  a 
watery  tower  ( burj ).  I believe  this 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Moon's 
mansion  is  Cancer  which  iR  a watery 
Sign,  f.e.t  belongs  to  the  watery 
triplicity  of  Cancer,  Scorpio  and 
Pisces. 

1 taewiyat.  In  the  dic- 

tionaries,  this  word  is  defined  as 
meaning  making  equal  or  parallel. 
Here  it  refers  to  the  division  of  the 
horoscope  into  twelve  parts  or 
Houses.  “ There  are  two  kinds  of 
Houses  in  astrology,"  says  Wilson 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Astrology, 
“ mundane  and  planetary.  Mundane 
Houses  are  each  a twelfth  part  of  a 
figure  (a  horoscope)  and  begin  their 
number  at  the  east  angle  which  is 
the  First  House  (Ascendant),  and 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Signs.  The  Second  House  is 
the  left,  under  the  Earth,  and  is 
what  they  call  Succedent,  because 
it  succeeds  to  the  angle.  The  Third 
is  to  the  left  of  the  Second  and  is 
called  Cadent,  because  it  falls  from 
the  angle  of  the  Fourth.  The 
Fourth  is  the  north  angle  or  Imum 
Ooelir 

The  full  expression  appears  to  be 
taneiyatu-l-bugHt — and 
not  merely  Uuwiyai  as  in  the  text. 
Chapter  XII  of  Ulugh  Beg’s  Prolo- 
gomna  (Part  III.  86diltot  141)  is 
10 


headed  ^ and 

S&lillot  translates  this  (198),  “De- 
terminer la  distribution  r^guli&re 
des  douze  maisons  celestes."  It 
appears  from  Rieu’s  Catalogue  of 
Arabic  MSS.  (Suppl.  519a),  that 
there  is  a chapter  in  Albfrum’s 
Canon  Maaudicus  (Fol.  24 ‘26),  on  the 
Taswiyatu-l-buyut.  See  also,  for 
the  full  expression,  Akbarndma  1L. 
711.  2 and  .4  fr.  foot.  Of.  also 
Bdds&dhndma  of  * Abdu-l-hdmid  (99 
1.4  fr.  foot),  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  two  hiadbs  or  modes  of 
calculation.  But  tauvnyat  alone  also 
occurs  there.  (I.  143,  1.9.)  Of 
course  the  Houses  of  a horoscope 
seldom  or  never  exactly  correspond 
with  the  Signs,  for  they  are  counted 
from  the  degree  and  minute  which  is 
ascending  at  the  time  of  birt-li.  The 
author  means  here  that  Mercury  is 
in  the  Second  House  of  the  figure 
and  also,  in  the  Second  Sign  count- 
ing from  Virgo,  viz.,  Libra, -^-f or,  as 
the  mundane  and  celestial  do  not 
correspond,  Mercury  might  have 
been  in  the  Second  House  of  the 
figure  and  yet  in  the  Third  Sign, 
counting  from  the  Ascendant. 

8 The  Second  House  is  that  of 
fortune,  wealth,  or  property,  the 
First  being  that  of  life. 

8 The  technical  name  for  the  sub- 
| ject  of  a horoscope. 
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As  Venus  who  is  renowned  for  auspiciousness  and  prosperity  and 
who  signifies  joy  and  pleasure, — is  in  this  horoscope,  ( i.e .,  the 
Ascendant  or  First  House)  she  keeps  ever  ready  the  things  of  joy 
and  gladness  and  the  materials  of  magnificence  and  glory.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  whilst  the  lord  of  the  Ascendant 
(Mercury)  is  in  the  House  of  wealth  (the  Second),  the  lord  of  the 
House  of  wealth  (Venus)1 * *  is  in  the  Ascendant  (the  First  or  House 
of  Life.)  Thus  the  two  together  signify  personal  and  circumstantial 
felicity,  and  bestow  a life  of  power  and  pleasure.  Jupiter — the 

Greater  Fortune — who  signifies  justice,  integrity,  magnanimity, 
firmness  of  soul  and  civilization,8  is  also  in  the  Second  House  and, 
as  he  is  in  sextile8  to  the  Fourth  House  which  is  that  of  finality,  he 
keeps  perfection  of  power  and  pleasure  closely  associated  with  the 
glorious  condition  of  his  Majesty,  down  to  the  very  end.  The 
double-natured  (dipsychus)  Mercury  has  acquired  extreme  auspicious- 
ness, by  reason  of  his  vicinity  to  the  Greater  Fortune,  and  has 
heaped  felicity  upon  felicity.  He  signifies  that  the  Native  will,  by 
greatness  of  genius  and  loftiness  of  development,  become  the  apex  of 
mankind,  and  he  indicates  assemblages  of  the  masters  of  understand- 
ing and  reason  and  of  the  lords  of  perception  and  penetration. 
The  philosophers  of  the  age  and  sages  of  every  sect  will  attend  the 
wisdom-protecting  Court,  and  ingenious  wits  of  all  countries  will 
forsake  their  native  lands,  and  donning  the  pilgrim's  garb,  will 
circumambulate  his  sublime  threshold.  Whatever  the  ray  of  illumi- 
nation shall  have  darted  into  his  inspired  soul,  will  be  consonant  with 
reason  and  reality.  Having  opened  the  gates  of  justice  and  equity  to 
all  mankind,  he  will  in  every  action  hold  fast  by  the  principles  of 
rectitude  and  protection  (diydnat  u tiydnat).  He  will  apply  his 
genius  to  founding  magnificent  buildings  such  as  have  rarely  been 
constructed  in  the  times  of  former  princes,  and  in  those  choice  man- 
sions he  will  pass  his  time  in  varieties  of  joys  and  happinesses  and 
in  all  manner  of  ease  and  independence. 

Among  remarkable4  circumstances  we  have  this,— that  Venus 


1 Though  Venus  be  feminine,  she 

is  spoken  of  as  $dhibt  i.e.,  lord  or 

master. 

1 Lit.  building  up  of  the  world. 


8 Sixty  degrees  or  two  Houses, 
i.e.,  one-sixth  of  the  heavens,  apart. 

♦ The  author  seems  to  have  for* 
gotten  that  he  had  already  men- 
tioned this  oircumstanoe.  See  tsjpw. 
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is  in  the  House  of  Mercury  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Venus. 
Thus  three  happy  influences  are  combined  ; — viz.,  1°.  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  Jupiter, — 2°.  the  happy  influence  of  Venus; — 3°.  the 
happy  influence  which  Mercury  has  imbibed  from  the  fortunate  twain. 
This  is  something  very  uncommon. 

The  Great  Light  (the  Sun),  the  benefactor  of  the  universe  and 
moderator1  of  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  the  special  bestower  of 
glory,  power,  pomp  and  prestige  is  in  the  Third  House  and  in  a Fixed 
Sign  (Scorpio),  signifying  the  grant  of  dignity,  glory,  greatness  and 
magnificence.  As  he  has  come  out  of  his  fait*  and  his  face  is  set 
toward  his  exaltation , he  has  made  the  Native's  glory  increase,  day 
by  day,  and.  as  he  is  in  aspect5  to  the  Ninth  House  (Taurus)  which 
is  that  of  travel,  the  standards*  of  victory  and  conquest  will  always 
be  upraised  on  the  march,6  while  he  himself  protects  mankind  from 


1 Referring  to  the  Sun’s  control 
of  times,  and  seasons. 

* hubut , fall,  i.e.,  the  House 

opposite  to,  or  six  Houses  apart 
from,  the  House  of  exaltation.  Libra 
Is  the  House  Of  the  Bun  s fall,  as 
being  opposite  to  the  Hquse  of  ex- 
altation, vis.,  Aries.  The  author 
says  that,  as  the  Sun  has  emerged 
from  Libra  and  entered  Scorpio,  he 
has  left  his  fall  and  is  proceeding 
towards  his  exaltation  in  Aries. 

8 Ndiir.  The  aspect  is  one 

of  opposition  or  180°  which  is  re- 
garded by  astrologers  as  malefic. 
I do  not  therefore  see  the  appro- 
priateness of  A.F.’s  remark  unless 
indeed,  he  is  using  the  word  na%ir 
in  a non-technical  sense  and  merely 
as  meaning  one  who  beholds  or  in- 
spects. There  is  a reference  to  the 
aspects  in  Paradise  Lost  X.  656. 

To  the  blano  Moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed,  to  the 
other  five 

Their  planetary  motions  and 
aspects 


In  Sextile,  Square,  and  Trine 
and  Opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy . 

4 I do  not  feel  sure  of  the 
meaning  here.  It  is  perhaps,  the 
standards  who  are  represented  as 
illuminating  the  world,— the  allu- 
sion being  to  the  royal  flag  or 
standard’s  bearing  a picture  of  the 
sun.  See  Bibchmann  Sayy  id  Ahmad’s 
Plates,  IX.  Figure  I.  The  kaukabah 
(fig.  2)  has  a sphere  suspended  from 
it  which  apparently  represents  the 
Sun.  See  Blochmann’s  quotation 
from  Terry  IX. 

6 jP—*  $afar.  This  word,  like  the 
German  Reite,  means  both  travel 
and  war  and  A.F.  probably  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  equivoque. 
There  seems  also  an  antithesis  ip- 
tended  between  the  words  safar  and 
Jeanaf , region  or  country.  The 

standards  of  victory  are  abroad  on 
the  march  while  the  Sun  (Akbar) 
remains  in  the  region  of  light-giving 
and  protecting.  The  literal  trans- 
lation is  “ he  (i.e.,  the  Sun  or  Akbar) 
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the  confusions  and  calamities  of  the  age  and  is  the  light-giver  of  the 
world. 

As  the  Third  House  which  is  that  of  kindred,  is  Scorpio,  it  is 
significant  of  Scorpion-kinsmen.1  (yj1**  yj^l  aqdrib-i~‘aqdrib.)  Saturr 
there  6ends  those  alien  relatives  (distant-near  ones)  by  calamities 
and  disasters,  to  the  nethermost  hell  of  destruction  and  perdition. 

The  Fourth  angle*  is  Sagittarius  and  is  the  House  of  the 
final  issue  of  things.  Jupiter,  its  lord,  is  in  sextile  to  it  and  is 
contiguous3  to  the  ameliorated  Mercury,4  and  in  his  own  term1  and 
triplicity.6  Whatever  the  Native  deigns  to  undertake,  will  be  accom- 


(is  in)  the  region  of  protecting  and 
guarding  and  is  giving  light  to  the 
world.’*  There  is  a similar  passage 
in  the  Bddsj^dhndma  (102  top  line  et 
seq.)  but  there  is  an  interesting  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  treatment. 
The  Ninth  House  is  also  that  of 
religion.  A.F.  passes  over  this  point 
but  the  caster  of  9Jiah  Jahans 
horoscope  lays  stress  on  it  and  in- 
fers from  the  fact  of  Venus  (whom 
he  calls  the  planet  of  Islam)  being 
in  aspect  towards  the  Ninth  House 
that  Shah  Jahan  will  be  an  upholder 
of  religion  and  a faithful  follower  of 
Muhammad.  In  Shah  Jahan’s  horo- 
scope, the  position  noticed  in  Akbar’s 
is  reversed,  the  Third  House  being 
Taurus,  i.e.,  that  of  Venus,  and  the 
Ninth  being  Scorpio. 

t There  is  a similar  play  on  the 
two  words  in  Badaoni.  (Lowe  71.) 
The  expression  is  used  there  with 
reference  to  Akbar’s  maternal  uncle, 
Khwaja  Mu'a^am  who  certainly 
was  a scorpion-relative. 

* There  are  four  angles  or  cardi- 
nal points,  vis.,  the  First,  Fourth, - 
Seventh  and  Tenth  Houses  of  a 
horoscope.  The  Arabic  name  is 
watad  lit. : tent-pole.  They  are  the 


most  important  houses  in  a figure, 
the  First  being  the  Ascendant,  the 
Fourth  its  nadir,  i.e.,  the  north  angle 
or  hypogeum  ; the  Seventh,  the  west 
or  descendant  angle,  being  opposite 
to  the  First,  and  the  Tenth  being  the 
Mid-heaven.  Sagittarius  is  Jupi- 
ter’s House  and  gaudium. 

* Muttasil.  This  is  perhaps  a 
technical  term  and  refers  to  a pla- 
net's applying  to  another  planet. 

4 4 Utarid-i-maa'ud,  Mercury  is 
called  tao^tid, benefited  or  auspicious, 
because  he  has  become  beneflo  by 
proximity  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 
See  AlblrQnl  (Sachau  II.  212.) 

* ^ hadd.  The  degrees  of  each 
sign  are  divided  among  the  five 
planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and  those 
assigned  to  eaoh  are  called  its  term 
{terminal).  The  term  is  one  of  a pla- 
net’s essential  dignities  and  tables 
of  terms,  showing  the  degrees 
assigned  to  each  planet,  are  to  be 
found  ip  all  astrological  books. 

4 This  is  the  fiery  triplioity,  con- 
sisting of  Aries,  Leo  and  Sagit- 
tarius. J uptte*  is  lord  of  this  tripli- 
city during  the  night  and  so,  was  its 
lord  at  the  time  of 
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plished  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  terminations  of  his  works 
will  be  prosperous. 

The  Fifth  House  is  that  of  offspring  and  is  Capricornus, 
a sign  indicative  of  many1  children.  Mars,  the  Boldier’s  planet, 
is  there  and  is  a kadhbudd 1 of  the  Ascendant  which  is  the 
centre5  of  the  laws  of  life.  It  is  a glorious  thing  that  this 
warlike  planet  is  in  his  House  of  exaltation,  and  by  face,4 


1 According  to  Haly  (p.  2)  Capri- 
corn is  a sign  of  few  sons.  It  is 
Mars’  House  of  exaltation.  Haly’s 
words  are : Signa  multorum  filiorum 
Pisces,  Cancer,  8corpio;  paucorum 
filiorum,  Aries,  Taurus , Sagittarius, 
Capricornus  et  Libra. 

* tf  I had Jcfcudd-i- tali*. 

The  word  IcadQuda  perhaps  has  the 
sense  of  the  Alcochoden  of  me- 
dieval times.  It  seems  to  mean  the 
planet  in  a horoscope  which  has  most 
dignities  in  a hylegiacal  place. 
Alcochoden  is  sometimes  defined  as 
the  Arabic  word  for  hyleg.  (See 
note  infra  on  hyleg.)  According  to 
Vullers*  Dictionary,  s.  v.,  kadJehudd 
means,  in  astrology,  the  soul  or 
vital  principle  in  opposition  to  kad- 
bdnu, the  body.  See  Mafdtihu-l- 
' ulum , 331.  It  would  seem  that  ka d- 
kfiudd  corresponds  to  the  term  “ lord 
of  the  geniture,"  and  means  a planet 
in  possession  of  all  its  dignities, 
essential  and  accidental.  Such  a 
planet  is  said  to  be  mubtazz  (from 
ibtizdz).  Velschius  in  his  Common • 
tarius  in  Rosndma  Naums  (1676) 
identifies  kodl&udd  with  hyleg.  The 
Burhdn-i-qati*  states  that  kadbdnu 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  haildj 
(hyleg).  Kadkhudd  means  pater- 
familias and  kadbdnu , matetfamilias 
and  so,  Yullers  suggests  that  haildj 
may  be  the  Greek  dAox<*,  but  I 


believe  the  derivation  from  ^Aatos  U 
correct. 

Apparently  what  is  meant  here, 
by  the  Ascendant's  being  a centre 
of  the  laws  of  life,  is  that  the 
Ascendant  or  First  Honse  is  the 
House  of  Life. 

• I take  this  expression  to  mean 
merely  that  the  First  House  is  that 
of  life,  but  there  may  bo  an  allusion 
to  the  Fardars,— the  Alfridaria  of 
Cardan,  and  the  true  translation  may 
be,  “ a lord  of  the  geniture  who  is  the 
centre  of  the  code  of  life,"— alluding 
to  the  fact  of  Mars’  governing  the 
years  from  28  to  35.  ^ 

♦ tcajh . This  is  the  Greek 
vpoaunrov.  It  is  the  third  part  of  a 
sign  (10°)  and  thus  corresponds  to 
the  decanate.  The  word  face  is  also 
commonly  used  in  English  books  on 
astrology.  Dozy  (II.  7852)  says,  i.t\ 
wajh,  “ Les  astrologues  partagent 
cheque  signe  du  zodiaque  en  trois 
faces,  de  dix  degr£s  chacune.  Les 
trente-Bix  faces  sent  assignees,  cha- 
cune h une  des  planMes  ou  au  soleil 
on  k la  lunc."  Salmon,  however, #in 
his  Horae  Mathematical  divides  each 
Sign  of  the  Zodiac  into  six  faces  of 
5°  each.  See  TeGrabiblos , Ashmand 
28n.  The  above  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  face  as  applied  to  a Sign, 
but  the  word  has  another  meaning 
us  applied  to  u planet.  Ashmand 
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triplicity,1  daTijan ,a  adarjan s and  dodecatemorion4  has  endowed  the 
Native  with  long  life,  and  has  given  him  the  enjoyment  of  many 
sons  and  grandsons.  His  sons,  too,  will  be  fortunate  and  capable. 
He  will  also  have  world-traversing,  victorious  soldiers.  It  is  a 
beautiful*  coincidence  that  in  the  horoscope  of  the  Lord  of  Con- 
junction, (Timur)  Mars  is  in  the  Fifth  House,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Zafamdma .6  Experienced  philosophers  have  laid  stress  on  the 


(1.  c.  54)  says,  “ Each  planet  is  said 
to  be  in  its  proper  face,  when  the 
aspect  it  holds  to  the  Sun  or  Moon 
is  similar  to  that  which  its  own 
House  bears  to  their  Houses,  for 
example,  Venus  is  in  her  proper  face 
when  making  a sextile  aspect  to 
either  luminary,  provided  she  be 
occidental  to  the  Sun,  but  oriental 
to  the  Moon,  agreeably  to  the  pri- 
mary arrangement  of  her  Houses. 
And  it  follows  that  Saturn  is  in  his 
proper  face  when  he  is  five  Signs, 
or  in  quintile,  after  the  Sun  or 
before  the  Moon  ; that  Jupiter  is  so 
in  trine ; Mars  when  in  quartile ; 
Venus  when  in  sextile ; and  Mer- 
cury when  only  one  Sign  (or,  in 
modern  phrase,  sepii-sextile)  after 
the  Sun  or  before  the  Moon.”  Simi- 
larly Wilson  (Die.  of  Astr.)  says, 
“ a planet  is  in  its  face  when  it  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  Sun 
or  Moon  as  its  House  is  from  their 
Houses  apd  in  the  same  succession 
of  Signs/*  Probably  when  A.  F. 
speaks  of  the  wajh  of  a planet,  he 
means  this  kind  of  face  and  not  the 
third'part  of  a Sign,  which  he  desig- 
nates by  darljdn  decanate. 

i The  earthy  triplicity,  consisting 
of  Taurus,  Virgo  fcnd  Capricornus. 

* On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  Note  1 /at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
page  82. 


* On  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
see  Note  II.  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter, 
page  82. 

« afnd'aiharxah,  a 

twelfth  part  or  two  and  a half 
degrees  of  a Sign  ; the  bwStKarrjfiopLov 
of  the  Greeks.  Scaliger  refers  to 
it  in  his  notes  on  Manilius  (Ley- 
den ed.  179),  and  a table  of  Twelfths 
is  given  in  Bengali  books  on  astro- 
logy. The  planet  which  rules  the 
Sign  is  lord  of  the  First  Twelfth ; 
the  rulers  of  the  two  following  Signs 
are  lords  of  the  second,  and  third, 
and  so  on.  ThuB  Mars  is  lord  of  the 
first  dodecatemorion  of  Aries,  he 
being  regent  of  Aries;  Venus  lord 
of  the  second,  as  being  ruler  of 
Taurus ; and  Mercury  » ruler  of 
the  third,  as  regent  of  Virgo.  The 
expression  twelfth  pari  is  explained  in 
Diet,  of  T.  Ts.  (I.  185).  Ashmand 
(50)  says  the  Twelfth  of  a Sign  is 
technically  called  a place.  The  Per- 
sians call  it  duwdzda  bahra. 

» Bib.  Ind.  ed.  1.14.  The  Fifth 
House  is  that  of  children.  The  Fifth 
House  of  Tlmfir's  horoscope  was 
Taurus,  and  Jupiter  was  there  as 
well  as  Mars,  while  Venus  was  in  the 
Third  House  (Pisces.)  TlmOr,  like 
Augustus  was  born  under  Capricorn. 
His  nativity,  as  cast  by  Ashraole,  will 
be  found  in  Hyde's  Syntagma  (II. 
466)  as  pointed  out  by  Gibbon. 
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power  of  Mars  in  the  horoscopes  of  princes.  The  present  powerful 
and  holy  horoscope  excels  that  of  the  Lord  of  Conjunction  in  that 
this  majestic  planet  is  in  his  House  of  exaltation  (Capricornus)  and 
has  the  other  dignities  mentioned  above.  This  signifies  glory  and 
greatness,  lofty  rank,  victory  and  dominion,  and  that  yet  his  glory 
will  be  greater  and  better  from  his  youth  upwards.  The  Moon 
who  is  the  intermediary 1 between  the  celestial  influences  and  the 
terrestrial  elements,  having  tome  as  an  increaser*  of  light,  points  the 
way  to  daily  increasing  dominion. 

She  is  also  the  hyleg,8  which  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  soul  and 


I The  heaven  of  the  Moon  is  that 
nearest  the  earth,  and  therefore  she 
is  regarded  as  a link  between  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  She  is  also 
the  distributor  of  light  from  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  earthy  ones. 
See  Akbamdma  II.  8, 1.14.  Haly  calls 
the  Moon,  the  Alguazil,  i.e.,  the  Yizier 
or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sun. 

% **!)  zd'idu-n-nur.  This  is  an 

epithet  of  the  Moon.  She  is  also 
called  the  swift-goer,  sari‘u-t‘tair,  in 
opposition,  perhaps,  to  Saturn  who 
is  called  the  slow-goer.  (Akbamdma 
II.  10  1.8.) 

Hyleg  is  a word  well-known  in 
European  astrology  and  comes  from 
the  Greek  iXuco*  It  signifies  the 
foundation  or  beginning  of  life  and 
also  the  duration  of  life.  Sldillot 
says  ( Prolegomena , Text  149).  41  Ce 
mot  signifie  le  lieu  de  la  vie ; il  est 
pris  dans  le  sens  de  durle  de  la  vie.” 
Hyleg  is  also  defined  as  the  Moder- 
ator, Significator  or  Prorog&tor  of 
life. 

Moxon  says  (Mathematical  Diction- 
ary). 44  Hyleg  or  hylech,  an  Arabio 
word  signifying  the  Giver  of  life ; a 
planet  or  part  of  heaven  which,  in  a 
man's  nativity  becomes,  in  an  astro- 
logical sense,  the  moderator  or  signifi- 


cator of  his  life;  hence  hylegiacal 
places  are  such  as  when  a planet  hap- 
pens to  be  posited  therein,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  hyleg  or  to  have  the 
government  of  life  attributed  to  him  ; 
which  places  are  commonly  reckoned 
five,  vis.,  the  Ascendant,  the  Mid- 
heaven,  the  Seventh  House,  the  Ninth 
and  the  Eleventh  House.  AIbo  the 
Sun,  Moon  and  Part  of  Fortune. 

The  question  of  hylegiacal  places 
is  one  much  disoussed  in  astrological 
books.  In  the  text  the  word  is  per- 
haps used  as  an  equivafent  for  kad- 
hdnu , the  body  as  opposed  to  the 
soul,  kadQudd.  Sachau  (Chrono- 
logy of  Ancient  Nations)  has  trans- 
lated it  by  matevfamiliae.  There  is 
a curious  note  in  Schefer's  Ohre$tho~ 
matte  Per  sane  (I.  10*2)  where  he  says 
that  hyleg  is  the  Arabio  form  of  the 
Persian  haildj  which  signifies  master 
of  the  house  or  head  of  the  family. 
And  he  mentions  a book  by  Abu 
Mashar  of  Balkh  bearing  the  title 
KitdbU’UHaildj.  M.  Sohefer  sup- 
poses that  this  book  must  have  treat- 
ed of  domestio  economy,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  it  was  an  astrologioal 
work.  Haly  says  (147)  that  Ptolemy 
established  five  hylegs,  vis.,  the  Sun9 
the  Moon,  the  Ascendant,  the  Part  of 
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guardian  of  the  body,  and  is  in  the  Fifth  House.  As  she  is  separat* 
ing  (mun^arif)  from  Mars  and  is  in  trine  to  Venae,  she  is  a cause  of 
continual  health,  soundness  of  constitution  and  bodily  strength. 

The  Sixth  House  is  Aquarius  and  signifies  armies.  Saturn  is 
the  dominant  and  he  is  in  the  Third  House  which  is  that  of  allies 
and  helpers.  The  Dragon's  Head  (Eds1  or  Anabibazon)  is  there 
and  signifies  soldiers  of  loyal  and  devoted  clans. 

The  Seventh  angle  (t.e.,  the  Descendant  or  west  angle)  is  Pisces 
at  the  seventh  degree,  which  is  the  term1  of  Venus  and  belongs  to 
her  triplicity*  and  adarjan > She  gives6  chaste  veiled  ones  who  are 
constant  in  pleasing  service  and  respects ; and  she  makes  the  Native 
happy  and  prosperous  by  their  good  offices. 

The  Eighth  House  is  Aries ; Mars  is  its  lord  and  his  benefic 
influences  have  already  been  described.  He  is  in  trine  to  the  Ascen- 
dant and  signifies  the  Divine  protection • in  positions  of  fear  and 
hidden  dangers. 

The  Ninth  House  (Taurus)  is  that  of  travel.  As  its  regent 
(Venus)  is  jfosited  in  the  Ascendant — Virgo,  she  holds  in  readiness, 
tranquillity  and  pleasure  in  distant  journies  and  makes  them  a cause 
of  increase  of  territory. 


Fortune  and  the  Place  of  Conjunc- 
tion or  Opposition  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  prior  to  the  birth.  The  Moon 
was  probably  the  fiyleg  in  Akbar’s 
horoscope  because  his  birth  took 
place  at  night. 

The  hyleg  was  also  called  apieta  and 
was  opposed  to  anaireta,  destroyer. 

1 Anabibazon,  the  ascending  node  of 
the  Greeks  and  Rdhu  of  the  Hindus. 

1 Cardan  (De  judiciis  geniturarum. 
Nuromburg  1547.  79b.)  gives  the 
first  seven  degrees  of  Pisces  as  the 
term  of  Venus. 

1 Venus  is  the  noctural  lord  of  the 
watery  triplicity  or  trigon , vis.,  Can- 
cer, Scorpio  and  Pisces,  for  the  last 
is  her  House  of  exaltation. 

1 If  ddafjdn  be  the  same  as  deca- 


nate,  I do  not  see  how  the  seventh 
degree  falls  within  the  adarjan  of 
Venus,  for  the  rule  is  that  the  first 
decanate  of  a Sign  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  that  Sign  and  the  lord  of 
Pisces  is  not  Venus  but  Jupiter. 
Pisces  is,  however,  the  Hwuse  of 
Venus'  exaltation,  and  its  27th  degree 
is  said  to  be  the  v+vfia,  auj,oi  Venus. 
Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  this. 
Possibly  A.  F.  used  the  word  adarjan 
without  understanding  it. 

6 The  Seventh  House  is  that  of 
marriage. 

1 The  Eighth  House  is  one  of  mis- 
fortune and  danger.  Hence  the  need 
for  the  Divine  protection.  Tabe  in 
trine  in  to  be  120°,  four  Houses,  apart. 
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The  Part  of  Fortune  (Para  Fortunae l * * * * *)  is  in  the  Tenth  angle  which 
is  that  of  dominion  and  prosperity  ( iqbdl ).  Its  lord,  the  auspicious 
Mercury,  is  in  trine  to  it.  As  the  Greater  Fortune  (Jupiter)  is  also  in 
trine  to  it,  this  signifies  majestic  sovereignty,  perfect  reason  and  justice, 
and  brings  the  world's  treasures  into  the  powerful  grasp  of  the  Native. 

The  Eleventh  House  (Cancer)  is  that  of  Hope.  Its  lord  is  the 
crescent  Moon.  She  is  in  the  Fifth  House  of  the  horoscope,  and  as 
she  is  in  trine  to  the  Ascendant,  she  is  a cause  of  safety  and  of 
the  attainment  of  desires. 

The  Twelfth  House  (Leo)  is  that  of  enemies.  The  Dragon's 
Tail8  (Zanab)  being  posited  in  it,  makes  the  enemies  of  eteriial 
fortune  ^downcast  and  contemptible.  It  turnB  every  wretoh  who 
averts  his  face  from  the  altar  of  obedience,  topsyturvy  into  the 
wilderness  of  annihilation.  Its  lord,  the  Sun,  being  posited  in  the 
Third  House,  viz.,  that  of  allies  and  helpers,  will  bring  many  oppo- 
nents to  repentance  and  the  path  of  submission  and  devotion.  A 
wonderful  thing  in  this  horoscope  is  that  the  Tenth  House,  that  of 
dominion  and  sovereignty,  is  in  Gemini  of  which  the  lord  of  the 
Ascendant,  (Mercury)  is  the  regent.  It  is  established  that  every  lord 
of  the  Asoendant  desires  to  promote  his  own  signification  (or  perhaps, 
what  is  committed  to  him) , but  that  he  may  be  frustrated  by  obstacles 
to  his  power.  Now  in  this  auspicious  horoscope,  Mercur/'s  House 
is  also  that  of  domiuion  and  sovereignty.  Seeing  that  dominion 
(daulal)  is  posited  in  his  own  (Mercury's)  House,  why  should  he 
(Morcury)  hold  back  from  carrying  out  his  own  signification  (or,  from 
what  has  been  committed  to  him)  ? 


1 “ An  imaginary  point  in  the 

heavens  supposed  to  contain  equal 

power  with  the  luminaries.”  (Wilson, 

306).  In  the  Tetrabiblos  (Ashmand) 

we  read  that  the  Part  of  Fortune  is 

calculated  by  counting  the  number 


of  degrees  between  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

I Katabibazon,  the  descending  node 
of  the  Greeks;  Ketu.of  the  Hindus. 
It  is  where  the  Moon  crosses  the 
ecliptic  on  her  way  south. 
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NOTE  I.  (from  page  78.) 

darijdn.  Vullers  describes  this  as  an  astrological  rule  according 
to  which  a Sign  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  a planet  assigned  to  each. 
The  original  Persian  form  is  darlgdn.  It  is  the  dreshkana  or  drekkana 

of  the  Hindus.  AlbfrfinT  (II.  222)  says,  “ Further,  there  are  the  triangles, 
called  drekkana.  There  is  no  use  in  enlarging  on  them,  as  they  aro  simply 
identical  with  the  so-called  draijdnat  of  our  system.”  Unfortunately  Albl- 
rfinl  did  not  foresee  a time  when  Arabian  and  Persian  astrology  would  be 
forgotten  and  his  Canon  Ifaeudicue  a sealed  book.  Sachau  speaks  of  it  (there 
are  four  copies  in  Europe  and  one  in  the  Mull*  Flr5z  Library  at  Bombay)  as 
awaiting  the  combination  of  two  editors  a scholar  and  an  astronomer,  but 
probably,  a third,  an  astrologer,  would  also  be  required.  Colebrooke  says 
(Asiatic  Researches  IX.  867)  that  the  dreehkdna  answer  to  the  decani  of 
European  astrologers.  The  decani  also  correspond  to  the  wajh  of  Arabian 
astrologers  and  according  to  the  Lucknow  editor  of  the  Akbamdma,  are  called 
by  Hindus  sura/,  face.  Decanus,  according  to  Scaliger’s  notes  on  Manilius, 
(329)  comes  from  the  Latin  and  not  from  the  Greek.  The  Luck.  ed.  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  word  darijdn  (27)  and  the  corresponding  term  drekkana 
is  explained  in  Bengali  bookB  on  astrology.  It  seems  that  every  sign  is 
divided  into  three  parts  each  of  10°,  that  the  planet  who  presides  over  the 
sign,  is  lord  of  the  first  10°,  that  the  next  10°  are  ruled  by  the  planet  who 
presides  over  the  Fifth  Sign  from  that  under  division,  and  that  the  third  10° 
or  drekkana  is  ruled  by  the  planet  presiding  over  the  Ninth  Sign  from  that 
under  division. 

(With  reference  to  the  " triangles  ” in  the  above  quotation  from  Sachau, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  word  in  the  original  is  alaeldz,  the  plural 

of  fd/tf  and  should  be  translated  thirde  and  not  trianglee.  The  drekkana  are 
not  triangles  but  ten  degrees  or  thirds  of  a Sign.} 


NOTE  II.  (from  page  78.) 

adarjdn.  This  word  puzzled  me  for  a long  time.  It  is  not  to 

be  found  in  the  dictionaries  except  under  the  form  or  They 

however  do  npt  explain  even  this  word ; saying  only  that  it  means  “ certain 
figures  and  mysteries  in  astrology/’  (See  Vullers  78  and  Steingass.)  The 
Lucknow  editor  (27)  Bays  that  adarjdn  is  the  same  as  u>abdl,  and  he  repeats 
this  explanation  at  page  30.  He  there  says  also  that  ddarjdnt  is  a fortitude 
or  dignity  superior  to  that  of  the  darijdn , but  inferior  to  that  of  the  wajh 

face.  It  is  olear  therefore  that  it  cannot  bear  the  same  meaning  as  i cabal 

which  is  a debility  and  corresponds  to  the  English  detriment.  Perhaps  the 
editor  connected  it  with  anj  a peie  or  exaltation.  Another  explanation  was  sent 
me  from  India,  to  the  effect  that  when  two  planets  were  in  the  same  mujalla^ai 
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or  triplicity,  each  was  said  to  bo  the  ddarjan  or  partner  of  the  other.  If  this 
were  so,  the  word  might  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  £ or  £f>Cf  idraj 
or  idraj,  a fold  or  folding;  but  I now  believe  this  explanation  is  quite  incorrect. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  ddarjan  or  ddarajan  is  merely  a form  of  the  word 
darijdn  and  is  probably  nothing  but  that  word  with  the  Arabic  article  al 
prefixed.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Mafdtiku-Wulum  (ed.  Yloten,  Leyden  1895, 
226)  under  the  forms  aldahaj  and  aldaraj  and  is  there  explained  as  synony- 
mous with  wajh,  surat  and  darijdn.  The  editor  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Greek  Scras.  That  this  explanation  is  correct  appears  from  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  an  early  treatise  on  Astrology  by  an  Eastern  writer,  commonly 
known  as  Alchabitius,  but  whose  real  name  was  * Abdu-l-'azfz  ibn  'UgmEn 
Alqablsl  and  who,  according  to  the  Biographie  Universelle  lived  in  the  10th 
century.  He  wrote  a Madkfcal  or  Introduction  to  Astrology  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Johannia  Hispalensis  and  was  several  times  reprinted. 
Its  Arabic  title  is  given  in  IJ8  jl  Kfralfa’s  Lexicon  (V.  473)  as  Madkjial  fl 
‘ilm-al-nujum.  In  the  Differentia  Quarta  (Cap.  IV.  The  pages  are  not 
separately  numbered,  but  this  chapter  is  a few  pages  after  ddA.)  of  this  work, 
there  is  the  following  passage 

“ Modus  inveniendi  dominum  decani." 

“ Et  ex  hoc  adorogen , hoc  est  ut  dividaa  ascendent  in  tree  partes ; et  sit 
omnia  dvvisio  10  groduum ; ddbisque  divisionem  primam  domino  a scendentis ; et 
seeundam  domino  quinti  signiab  eo ; et  tertium  domino  noni;  nam  ascendent, 
5,  et  9 una  semper  sunt  triplicitas.  Verbi  gratid,  ab  initio  Arietis  usque  in 
decimum  gradum  ejus  est  dorogen  i.  (i.e.)  decanut  est  Mortis.  Et  si  fuerit  ex 
10  gradu  usque  20  gradum  erit  ejus  dorongen  sol , dominus  Leonis.  Et  si  fuerit 
20  usque  in  finem  ejus  erit  dorongen  Jupiter,  dominus  Sagittarii  " A 
The  same  volume  contains  a commentary  on  Alchabitius  by  John  of  Saxony 
and  at  M.M.  3,  we  have  these  words, a Et  ex  hoc  adoringen . Hie  docet  invenire 
decanum"  This  commentary,  it  seems,  was  written  in  1331,  though  apparently 
not  printed  till  1485.* 

The  book  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  there  is  another  copy  of  Alchabitius 
and  of  John  of  Saxony’s  Commentary  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1521. 
In  this,  too,  we  have  the  expression,  ft  Et  ex  hoc  adorogen"  and“ei  ex  hoo 
adorogen"  This  is  the  passage  according  to  the  Venetian  editions  of  1485 
and  1521.  In  another  edition,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1473  (B.M.  press-mark 
8610  d.  10.)  we  have  the  form  a bdorungen,  but  otherwise  the  wording  is  the 
Bame.  It  begins,  “ Et  ex  hoc  dbdorungen  " and  lower  down  has  the  important 
expression  “ ejus  dbdorungen,  id  est,  deoanus , est  Mars  " The  occurrence  of  < 
the  letter  b certainly  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  first  syllable 
is  merely  the  Arabic  article,  the  b being  a misprint  for  I.  As  for  the  expression 
et  ex  hoc , the  explanation  is  that  the  Difirentu » Quarta  is  a glossary  of  astro- 
logical terms  and  that  et  ex  hoo  seems  a literal  rendering  of  the  Arabic 
toa-minhu.  The  diffioulty  arising  from  A,F.*s  using  the  word  at  if  it  were 
of  different  meaning  from  darty&n,  his  speaking,  for  instance,  both  of  the 
farijan  and  ddarjan  in  the  same  passage. 
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This  is  due,  I think,  to  the  fact  that  each  House  of  a horoscope  consists 
of  about  80°  i.e.,  of  three  decollates  or  darijdns.  Hence,  in  mentioning  the 
dignities  or  properties  of  a House,  instead  of  saying  darijdn  and  darljdn 
or  using  the  word  wajh  (face)  three  times  over,  he  varies  the  expression  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  What  the  exact  etymology  of  the  word  ddarjdn  or 
darljdn  is,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  varieties  of  spelling  lead  one  to  suppose 
it  a foreign  word.  It  is  clear  from  Alchabitius,  that  ddarjdn  or  ddarajdn 
is  the  proper  spelling,  and  that  the  form  arddjan  of  the  Bdd§hdhndma  and 
the  Dictionaries  is  incorrect. 

Host  probably  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  rpiyuror,  a triangle.  I do 
not  think  it  can  come  from  ScVaror,  for  I do  not  see  how  the  letter  r came  to 
be  inserted.  It  appears,  from  Sachau’s  Alblrlnl,  that  the  word  which  in 
our  dictionaries  is  spelled  darljdn  is  in  Arabio  draijdn . I have  suggested 
above  that  the  first  syllable  or  letter  of  ddarjdn  is  the  Arabic  article,  but 
there  may  be  another  explanation.  As  Persian  does  not  admit  of  conjunct 
consonants  at  the  beginning  of  words,  It  is  possible  that  when  the  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  or  the  Greek,  the  dr  or  the  tr  of  the  Greek  necessi- 
tated either  a prosthetic  or  a medial  vowel.  Thus  trigonon  or  draijdn  became 
in  Persian,  either  adrajdn  or  darijdn.  In  a similar  manner  we  have  both 
Iskandar  and  Sekandar  as  transliterations  of  Alexander  and  dirham  for  the 
Greek  drachma,  Firangi  for  Frank,  etc.  But  if  ddarjdn  comes  from  trigonon 
and  not  from  decanus,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged  that  it  came  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  decanate  in  English  or  drelekdna  in  Sanscrit,  and  is 
stated  by  Alchabitius  to  be  the  equivalent  of  decdnue. 

If  anything  were  necessary  to  prove  that  the  word  ddarjdn  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  wajh , facies , I think  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Haly, 
(i.s.,  Abu-l'V&san  * All  ibn  Abl-’l  Rajil  al-§iaib&nl)  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
astrology,  says  nothing  about  darijdn  or  ddarjdn , though  he  has  a chapter 
De  Faoiebus  or,  (as  the  Arabic  has  it)  Fi-bwujuh. 

Moreover  Guido  Bon&tus  has  this  passage  (ed.  Basle  1550  825)  De  dorungee 
non  dieo  hie  (the  passage  occurs  in  a chapter  on  the  triplicities)  aliquid 
quantum  videtur  spectare  ad  considerationem  facierum,  de  quibus  latius  a c 
sufficUnter  dictum  est  superius  in  Tractatu  primo  in  cap.  ed  Faciebus . 

Scaliger  has  yet  another  spelling  of  darijdn ; he  calls  it  dorogen  and  says 
the  Arabs  apply  the  term  to  the  dodecatemoria.  (Notes  on  Manilius  179 
1.38.)  This  seems  to  be  a mistake. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Scheme  of  thr  sky-adorning  nativity  cf  His  Majesty,  the  Kino  01 
Kings  ; and  summary  or  the  stellar  influences,1 * *  according  to 

THE  MKTHOD8  OF  THE  ASTROLOGERS  OF  INDIA.* 

By  the  calculations  of  the  Indian  astrologers,  his.  Majesty's 
auspicious  horoscope  falls  under  Leo  which  is  a Fixed  Sign  and  is 
significant  of  perfect  supremacy,  victory,  energy  and  superiority. 
The  Sun,  which  takes  more  note8  of  kings  than  of  all  the  other 
objects  in  the  universe,  is  the  dominant,  and  this  is  a clear  indica- 
tion that  the  Native  will  be  victorious  and  paramount  over  famous 
sovereigns  and  mighty  rulers. 

The  pillars  of  his  sovereignty  aud  government  will  gain  stabi- 
lity and  strength,  day  by  day,  and  the  regulations  of  his  exaltation 
and  glory  will  be  cai  ried  out  firmly  and  with  permanence.  The 
rays4 * * *  of  his  wrath  will8  consume  the  fore-arms8  of  stiffnecked, 
evil-disposed  ones,  aud  the  beat  of  his  war-drums  will  turn  to  water 
the  courage  of  rank- breaking,  tiger-hearted  men. 

The  scheme  of  the  holy  nativity  is  hereby  set  down  in  accord- 

i This  appears  to  be  a translation  panja.  There  is  a play  on 

of  the  Greek  dwor«A«VfiaTa.  It  may  the  double-meaning  of  this  word, 
be  rendered  judgments.  panja  meaning  both  rays  and  paws 

8 Later  on,  we  find  the  horoscopes  and  also  footprints,  viz.,  those  of 

of  the  three  princes,  Salim  (Jahin-  Leo.  Panja  also  means,  in  Hindi,  a 

glr),  Murad  and  DSnyftl,  cast  both  cluster,  e.g .,  of  stars, 

according  to  the  Greek  and  the  s Lit.  have  consumed,  the  past 

Indian  rules.  There  is  also  a horos-  tense  being  nsed  fbr  the  futuro  in 

cope  of  the  Accession.  accordance  with  the  Persian  idiom. 

8 Akbar  said  that  the  Sun  speci-  9 Perhaps  this  is  an  allusion  to  the 

ally  favoured  kings  and  that  this  story  of  Krona's  having  burnt  off 

was  why  they  worshipped  it, — there-  998  of  the  1,000  arms  of  Bl^ifisura 

by  scandalizing  the  shallow-minded.  at  the  place  called  Kardaha. 

(Jarrett  III,  388.  Bloch  mann  155. 

Text  154  1.16.) 
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anco  with  the  writing  of  the  foremost  of  Indian  astrologers,  the 
Jotik1  Rai  who  was  one  of  the  servants  of  the  royal  threshold. 


Notwithstanding*  the  perfect  simplicity  and  unceremoniousness 


1 This  seems  to  be  a title  and  not 
the  name  of  an  individual.  See 
Bloohmann  404n.  where  he  compares 
the  title  of  Jotik  Rai — -Court  Astro- 
loger. to  Birbal’s  title  of  Kab  Rai 
—Poet  Laureate.  The  Sanscrit 
word  is  Jyautijika— one  who  knows 


the  JyStifa.  The  expression  Jyd- 
tith  Rai  is  nsed  in  Jai  Singh’s  pre- 
face and  ip  translated  A$tronomar 
Royal  by  Dr.  .Hunter. 

*Or,  alongside  of,  or,  together 
with. 
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of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Kings,  such  rays  of  glory  and  power1 * 
stream  from  the  forehead  of  his  might  as  to  indicate  that  the  Indian 
astrologers  are  not  far  from  truth  when  they  assert  that  his  noble 
horoscope  belongs  to  Leo.  In  their  books  of  stellar  influences,  it 
is  luid  down  that  the  Native  of  this  Ascendant  is  wealthy,  victorioua 
over  enemies,  forgiving  towards  offenders,  ruling  according  to  just 
and  equal  laws,  and  accomplishing  hie  purposes  by  force  of  his  own 
reason  and  by  firmness  in  his  own  opinions.  He  will  be  fond  of 
travel8  and  will  reap  benefit  from  it.  And  he  is  lord  of  excellent 
and  obedient  children.  The  meeting3  of  JupiteT  and  Venus  in  the 
Second  House  makes  the  Native  a guide  in  various  arts  and  sciences. 

As  the  Greater  Fortune  (Jupiter)  is  in  the  House  of  Mercury, 
he  (the  Native)  will  be  endowed  with  beauty  of  form,  proportional 
admixture  of  the  elements,  gravity  of  speech,  social  graces,  lofty 
understanding,  and  sublime  apprehension  in  theology  and  divine 
worship,  and  will  be  adorned  with  well-doing,  and  with  ability  to 
accomplish  everything  in  accordance  with  propriety. 

Venus  in  Virgo,  takes  charge  of  the  adornment  of  virtuous  veiled 
ones  and  provides  for  the  increase  of  beauty4  and  elegance.  As  the 
Sun  is  in  the  Third  House,6  he  (the  Native)  will  accomplish  whatever 
great  undertaking  he  desires  to  compass,  without  reference  to  any 
other  person.  He  will  be  powerful  and  his  brethren  will  not  attain 
to  him.  Indeed  the  star  of  the  brothers'  horoscope  is  occulted.® 
Mon  will  be  united  and  agreed  in  love  of  him.  As  Mercury  is  in 
the  Third  House,  he  (the  Native)  will  be  talented,  versed  in 
business,  and  disliking  idleness,  a subduer  of  difficulties,  and 
a slayer  of  enemies  (ma$Aaqqat-kait  u du$hman-ku$h).  His  acute 
thoughts  will  revel  in  theology  and  other  philosophies  and  will  attain 


1 jabrut , omnipotence,  etc. 

It  is  a word  used  by  Softs. 

* safar.  It  is  probably  in- 

tended that  this  word  should  have 
its  Sufistic  meanings  also,  trii.,  self- 
examination  and  thinking  of  the 
other  world. 

8 Farahant  dmada.  This  may  mean 
conjunction  or  only  that  both  planets 
are  in  the  same  Sign. 

4 There  is  here  a sketch  of  Akbar’s 


personal  appearance  but  it  is  very 
vague.  See  later  on  in  Amir  Fatfcu- 
1-lfth’s  horoscope. 

8 Apparently  because  the  Sun  is 
regent  of  the  First  House  or  Ascend- 
ant. 

8 The  Third  House  is  that  of 
brethren.  The  meaning  is  that  as 
the  Sun  is  in  the  Third  House,  the 
star  of  brethren  is  occulted  or  com- 
bust 
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the  rank  of  eostacy.  And  as  (Mercury)  is  in  Libra,  ho  will  be  fame*! 
throughout  the  world,  and  his  good  deeds  will  be  widely  known. 
He  will  be  world-conquering  and  world-ruling  for  lengthened 
periods  of  time,  and  excellent  contrivances  and  ingenious  plans  are 
indicated.  As  Saturn  is  in  the  Third  House,  he  (the  Native)  will 
enjoy  repose  and  much  tranquility,  and  will  have  attached  servants 
innumerable,  but  he  will  act  according  to  his  own  personal  courage 
and  his  own  ripe  reason.  As  (Saturn)  is  in  Libra,  and  in  exaltation,1 * * * * 
he  (the  Native)  will  be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  as 
Saturn  is  under  the  shade  of  the  venerable,  world- warming  Sun,  his 
boundless  treasures  will  last  for  lengthened  periods  and  will  remain 
unaffected  by  prolonged  usage  of  them. 

He  will  make  delightful  journeys  with  success  and  accomplish- 
ment of  his  objects.  And  there  will  not  be  a greater  than  he  upon 
earth.  Mighty*  black  beasts  (elephants)  will  await  at  his  gate.  As 
he  grows  in  years,  his  power  will  increase,  and  he  will,  without 
trouble  or  pains,  acquire  great  armies  and  perfect  dominion  aud 
glory.  His  power  and  his  felicity  will  be  lasting,  for  there  is  no 
slower*  planet  than  Saturn,  and  among  his  gifts  are  extent  of  fortune, 
permanence  of  sovereignty,  and  length  of  days.  The  Sun,  Saturn 
and  Mercury  are  in  one  Sign.  He  will,  therefore,  be  friend-cherish- 
ing, foe-subduing,  well  knowing  the  laws  of  amity  and  inimity. 
Mars  being  in  Sagittarius,  mankind  will  glorify  him.  For  Mars  is 
in  the  triplicity*  of  the  ascendant;  and  in  the  house  of  his  friend.6 
This  powerful  friend  is  the  Greater  Fortune  and  puts  away  the 
dorrows  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  nations.  And  he  will  be  happy 
and  joyful.  And  by  power  visible  and  invisible,  essential  and  acci- 
dental, he  becomes  Great  of  the  Great  and  King  of  Kings.  The 
glory  of  his  renown  embraces  the  world  and  the  fame  of  his  majesty 

1 Libra  is  Saturn’s  House  of  exal-  known.  Qani  or  (pcmaifcara,  the 
tation.  Sanscrit  name  for  Saturn  means  the 

8 The  nigri  barri  of  Horace.  (Ain  slow  (goer). 

III.  241  and  Jarrefct  III.  395.)  Akbar  * La.,  apparently  the  fiery  triplicity 

said  that  when  he  first  came  to  to  which  both  Leo  and  Sagittarius 

India  he  looked  upon  his  liking  belong. 

(tawa.jjuh)  for  elephants  as  a prog-  6 According  to  Cardan,  Jupiter  is 

nostic  of  his  universal  ascendency.  not  friendly  to  Mars  ; but  according 

1 Alluding  to  the  extent  of  his  to  the  Jyolua  Prakdfa , they  uro 

orbit  which  was  then  th<»  largest  friends. 
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extends  from  shore  to  shore.  Many  princes  and  rulers  will  be 
subject  to  him,  and,  being  afraid  of  him,  will  be  obedient  and  sub- 
missive. And  as  Mars  is  in  the  House  of  Jupiter  and  the  Sun  is  in 
sextile  to  him,  the  princes  throughout  the  world  will  place  their 
heads  on  the  line  of  his  command  and  make  the  dust  of  his  threshold 
the  adoration-spot  of  their  obedience.  The  Moon  is  in  the  Sixth 
House ; he  may  have  powerful  enemies  but  they  will  not  reach  him, 
nor  be  able  to  withstand  the  Bcorching  lightning  of  his  wrath  and 
might,  and  they  will  always  endeavour  to  gain  his  friendship  so  that 
by  borrowing 1 * * the  lights  of  his  alliance,  they  may  be  in  safety  from 
evil. 

As  the  Moon's  detriment1  is  in  Capricorn,  the  weakness  of  his 
enemies  is  signified.  And  there  comes  a sweet  reasonableness  to  the 
Native  which  enables  him  to  decide  disputes  according  to  equity  and 
the  real  merits  of  the  cases. 

And  having  examined  contradictory  faiths,  and  different  dis- 
positions, he  guides  every  sect  in  the  way  of  good  works.  His 
desire  is  that  men  should  leave  the  hollow  of  imitative  routine,  and 
emerge  into  the  straight  highway  of  inquiry.  And  as  Jupiter  is  in 
aspect  towards  him,5  the  royal  power  and  might  will  be  beyond  cal- 
culation. He  will  become  possessed  of  tractable  children  and,  as 
Venus  is  in  aspect,  high-minded  chaste  ones  of  excellent  actions  will 
serve  him  for  long  periods  of  life  and  he4  will  have  obedient  and 
amiable  children. 

SUNDRY  BULKS  OF  INDIAN  ASTROLOGY. 

There  are  certain  principles,  too,  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
Indian  philosophers  which  prove  the  grandeur  of  this  holy  nativity. 
If  a planet  occupy  the  twelfth  (dodecatemorion)  of  the  Moon,  the 
Native  will  have  pleasure  throughout  a long  life,  and  the  dust  of 
sickness  will  hardly  touch  the  garment-hem  of  his  health  and,  while 
in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  having  become  a manifestation 


i Iqtiba*  According  to  Sylveatre 

de  3aoy,  it  originally  meant  to  bor- 

row fire  from  another's  hearth. 

5 Being  the  opposite  of  her  man- 

sion which  is  Oancer. 

12 


* Apparently  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  in  the 
House  next  to  the  Ascendant. 

Porkaps  they  will  have . 
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of  planetary  dignities1 * * * * * *  and  having  attained  the  acme  of  felicity, — 
he  will  obtain  a great  kingdom,  and  will  have  long  life  and  abundant 
blessings,  and  will  be  joyful  in  sublime  stations  and  lofty  palaces. 
Now,  as  in  this  horoscope  Mars  occupies  the  dodecatemorion  of  the 
Moon,  all  these  things  are  fully  proved  and  established.  He  will  be 
lord  of  victorious  armies,  and  be  line-breaking  and  foe-scattering 
on  the  battle-fields,  and  everyone  on  whom  the  glance  of  his  wrath 
shall  fall,  will  be  melted  by  his  terrible  majesty.  And  if  an  auspi- 
cious planet  bo  in  the  dodecatemorion  of  the  Sun,  the  honoured 
Native  will  be  a mild  prince,  eloquent  and  wise,  firm  and  fortunate. 
And  in  emergencies  when  the  brave  in  battle  and  men  of  men  may 
hesitate,  the  owner  of  these  happy  omens  will  never  swerve,  but  will 
keep  a steady  foot  on  the  skirt  of  fortitude  and  great-heartedness, 
and  the  trace8  of  doubt  and  the  smallest  vestige  of  change  will  not 
reach  the  court  of  his  circumspection.  Now  in  this  holy  horoscope, 
the  meeting8  of  the  two  Fortunes  in  the  dodecatemorion  shows 
abundant  auspiciousness.  If  the  Sun  be  lord  of  the  Ascendant,  and 
be  in  the  THJfrl  House,  the  noble  Native  will  be  advanced  to  lofty 
sovereignty.  Now  this  glory  is  visible  in  the  fortunate  frontispiece 
(the  diagram  of  tho  horoscope).  If  Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Venus  be 
all  three  in  aspect  to  the  Moon,  this  signifies  that  the  Native  will 
open  up  countries  and  will  rule  over  them.  Now  in  this  .embellished 
tablet  (the  diagram)  they  (the  three  planets)  are  kindling  the  lamp 
of  dominion* 

If  the  cusp  of  the  Ascendant  or  the  Moon  be  in  the  nuhbahr * of  a 


l yj VI  ibtizaz.  A friend  suggested 

to  me  that  this  was  a mistake  for 
ibtiraz,  superiority,  and  this 

view  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by 

the  fact  that  ibtirde  is  the  reading  of 

MS.  564.  It  turns  out,  however, 

that  ibtizaz  is  correct,  it  being  an 
astrological  term  signifying  a planet 
possessed  of  all  its  dignities  and 
appearing  in  the  horoscope  (or  per- 
haps in  the  First  House).  (See  Diet, 

of  T.  Ts.  I.  224  $.  v . and  the  Mafd- 

tlhu-l-'ulum  229).  The  next  clause 
«»f  the  text  is  also  an  astrological. 


term,  tharaf,  a planet  in  exalta* 
tion.  The  whole  phrase  is  |4o hddat- 
i-ibtiedz  u ea' ad, at-i- tharaf . 

1 The  text  has  • a tea,  horoscope, 
but  the  list  of  errata  shows  that  this 
is  a misprint  for  rd'ihat,  lit. 

odour  or  smell. 

1 Apparently  Jupiter  and  Venus 
are  meant.  They  have  already  been 
spoken  of  as  meeting  in  the  Second 
House,  vie.,  Virgo. 

♦ Nuhbahr,  nine  parts.  It  means 
the  dividing  a Sign  into  nine  parts 
of  3°  20'  each,  and  assigning  a planet 
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Sign  and  four  planets  or  more  are  in  aspect  to  the  Moon,  tlie  Native 


to  each  part.  Alblrurii  (Sachau.  II. 
222)  gives  a rule  for  calculating  the 
nuhbahrat • 

Nuhbahr  is  the  Sanscrit  navamtfU 
The  Lucknow  editor  gives  (27)  a 
table  shewing  the  arrangement  of 
the  nuhbahr.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a refinement  of  Indian  astrologers 
and  is  not,  I believe,  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy.  Carden  in  the  peroration 
of  his  work  on  Astrological  Aphor- 
isms, takes  credit  to  himself  for-dis- 
carding nuhbahr,  etc.  His  words  are 
" Abjecimus  partes , facies , novenaria, 
dodecatemoria,  horas  planetarias , atque 
oaetera  id  genus  nugamenta.,t 

The  Indian  book  to  which  A.F. 
refers,  appears  to  be  the  Bfhat 
Jdtaka  of  Va/raha  Mihira.  In  N. 
Chidambaran  Iyer’s  translation 
thereof,  I find  the  following  pas- 
sage. (Madras,  1885,  114.)  u The 
Lagna  (Ascendant)  or  the  Moon, 
being  in  Vargottama  position  of 
(sic)  all  the  planets,  excepting  the 
Moon,  by  the  several  groups  of  four, 
five  and.  six  planets,  aspecting  the 
Lagna  or  the  Moon,  the  number  of 
Yoga  (s)  obtained  is  22/'  See  also 
the  Brhajjdtakam  (Rasik  Mohan 
Chatter ji's  ed.  Calcutta,  1300  B.S. 
79a.)  An  explanation  is  there  given 
of  how  the  number  22  is  arrived 
at  and  the  pldka  is  explained  as 
giving  a total  of  44  kingdoms  or 
rdjayoga( s).  There  being  seven  pla- 
nets,— the  Sun  is  one  of  them,— and 
the  Moon  being  excluded,  we  get 
the  number,  6,  mentioned  above. 

Monier  Williams'  Sanscrit  Dic- 
tionary defines  rajayoga  as  “ a con- 


stellation under  which  princes  are 
born,  or  a configuration  of  planets, 
etc.,  at  the  birth  of  any  person,  in- 
dicating him  to  be  acstinod  to 
kingship.” 

The  Vargottama  above  referred  to 
is  defined  as  follows  : (Iyer  10).  “ In 
the  moveable  and  other  Signs,  the 
first,  the  central  and  the  last”  (t  e.,  the 
First,  Fifth  and  Ninth) navdvisa  (s) 
are  known  as  Vargottama  posi- 
tions. Planets  in  such  positions 
will  produce  good  effects.”  The 
chapter  in  which  this  passage  occurs, 
is  that  dealing  with  rajayoga  or  the 
birth  of  kings.  Yoga , however,  also 
means  conjunction. 

Blochmann  (105)  has  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — “At  the  command  of 
his  Majesty,  Muhammad  Khan  of 
Gujrafc  translated  into  Persian,  tho 
Tajik , a well-known  work  on  astro- 
logy/' (The  originates  at  page  lift 
of  the  Bib.  Jnd.  ed.  and  the  notes  give 
the  various  reading  najak).  Gladwin 
similarly  read  tdjik,  but  in  a copy 
of  his  translation  in  the  British 
Museum,  Sir  W.  Jones  has  written 
the  marginal  emendation  jdtak. 
Probably  this  is  correct.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a book  or  a — tydstra  on  Hindu 
astrology,  called  the  Tdjik-grantha , 
but  this  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
translation  from  the  Persian.  See 
Weber’s  Indische  Studien  II.  #247. 
Dr.  Weber  is  inclined, to  derive  the 
word  from  Tdjik— Arabian  — and  to 
suppose  that  the  original  language 
was  Arabic,  but  there  seemB  no 
reason  to  go  further  back  than  to 
Persian.  Tdjik  is  a well-known 
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will  have  22  Kingdoms1  and  many  countries  will  be  permanently  in  his 
possession.  Now,  m this  horoscope,  not  only  are  the  cusp  of  the 
Ascendant  and  the  Moon  in  their  nuhbahr , but  five  planets  are  in 
aspect  to  the  Moon,  viz.,  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Venus,, Saturn  and  Mercury. 


name  for  a Persian,  hence  probably 
the  title  of  the  Indian  book.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  Persian  would 
take  the  trouble  to  translate  from 
the  Sanscrit  a work  which  was  itself 
a translation  from  the  Persian.  I 
therefore  think  the  proper  reading 
must  be  Jaiak.  The  two  words 
might  easily  be  confounded  in  writ- 
ing. 

With  reference  to  A.  F.'s  remark 
about  the  five  planets  being  in  aspect 
to  the  Moon,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  they  are  not  all  in  one  house, 
so  that  they  all  oannot  have  the 
same  aspect.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Sun  was  regarded  as  a planet 
by  the  ancients. 

l It  does  not  appear  that  Altbar 
ever  possessed  22  kingdoms.  His 
fubahe  (provinces)  were  originally 
twelve  and  became  fifteen  by.  the  con- 
quest of  Bsrar,  Khandish,  and 
Abmadnagar.  (Jarrett  II.  115). 
However  on  the  same  page,  A.  F. 
speaks  of  hoping  to  add  Central  Asia 
and  Persia,  etc.,  to  the  list.  It  is 
curious  that  under  Sh&h  J ah&n,  the 
provinces  numbered  22.  (Tieffentha- 
ler  Berlin,  1786.  1.  66).  Bernier's 
list  makes  the  number  20  only,  but  he 
includes  Bengal  and  Orissa  as  one. 

In  the  BrhajjdtaJeam  referred  to 
in  the  previous  note,  the  Sanscrit 
floka  is  thus  given : — 

W(WWt  | 

irWufir  *pn:  i 


This  may,  apparently,  be  translat- 
ed  as  follows . — “ If  the  Ascendant *' 
(i.0,,  the  horoscope  or  point  on  the 
eastern  horizon)  “ or  the  Moon  be  in 
Vargfttama,  and  four  or  more  planets, 
exclusive  of  the  Moon,  be  in  aspect 
thereto,  the  Native  will  be  king  of 
two-and-twenty  kingdoms." 

The  editor  proceeds  to  explain  in 
Bengali,  how  this  figure  is  arrived 
at;  vis.,  by  making  different  com- 
binations of  the  planets.  The  figure 
44  is  reached  by  oounting  22  for  the 
case  of  the  Ascendant's  being  in 
Vargdttama  and  being  aspected  by 
the  planets,  and  22  for  the  similar 
case  of  the  Moon. 

We  are  told  that  by  some  other 
manipulation ' of  the  fignres,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  may  rise  to 
528,  22x24.  Apparently  A.F. 

claims  more  than  22  for  Akbar  and 
reaches  at  the  least  44, — for  he  sa^s 
that  both  the  Ascendant  and  the  Moon 
are  in  tuMaMr,  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  does  not  say  that  both  are  aspeot- 
ed  by  five  planets.  Apparently  he 
shrinks  from  specifying  the  number 
of  the  kingdoms  just  as  he  shrinks 
from  telling  ns  anything  about  the 
time  of  Akbar's  death.  It  is  a case 
of  Imperium  tine  fine  dedi.  Nor 
does  A.F.  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  the  pZffha  speaks  of  "Vargto 
tama” — a word  which  means  chief 
of  a class  and  is  only  applied  to  three 
out  of  the  nine  nocdffoa  positions. 
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And  in  this  holy  nativity,  the  lord  of  the  ascendant  (the  Sun)  is  in  the 
Third  House.  If  the  Native  have  a brother,  the  latter  will  not  be 
long-lived 1 * * but  many  devoted  friends  will  gather  round  him  (the 
Native)  and  he  will  be  beneficent,  bounteous  (or  forgiving)  and 
powerful  and  will  enjoy  sovereignty,  free  from  calamity,  and  pros- 
perity without  end. 

The  lord  of  the  Second  House  (Mercury)  is  in  the  Third  and  so, 
he  (the  Native)  will  do  great  things  and  will  bring  wondrous  works 
to  pass.  He  will  devise  laws  of  dominion  and  wisdom  and  be  a 
terror  to  the  evil-minded,  and  no  alarm  on  this  account  will  touch 
the  hem  of  his  lofty  spirit. 

The  lord  of  the  Third  House  is  in  the  Second.  The  Native  will 
assist  the  helpless  and  downcast,  and  deal  benignantly  with  well- 
disposed  kindred.  And  all  those  who  walk  rightly  will  experience 
his  bounty  and  benevolence,  and  will  gather  fruits  from  the  gardens 
of  his  bounties  and  liberalities.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  lord  of  the 
Third  House  be  auspicious,  the  Native  will  attain  groat  sovereignty. 
Now  in  this  holy  nativity,  the  Lesser  Fortune8  (Venus)  is  lord 


l See  to  this  effect  the  Bengali 
astrological  work,  Jyotiah  Parkdah , 
Part  II.  55. 

* The  text  has  ***  aa4 * * *d-t- 

asghar , i.e.,  the  LesBer  Fortune  or 
Venus,  but  ,the  editors  admit  that 
eight  out  of  their  nine  authorities 
read  aa'd-i-akbar  (Jupiter.)  They 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  a single 
MS.  because  Venus  and  not  Jupiter 
is  lord  of  Libra,  i.e.,  the  Third 
House.  I think  this  reason  suffi- 

cient for  the  emendation,  although 
A.  F.’r  language  where  he  Bpeaks  of 
the  planet’s  signifying  a “ great 
IQilafat  and  majestic  Government  ” 
agrees  better  with  Jupiter  and  would 

seem  to  imply  that  Jupiter  was  in 

his  thoughts.  However  Venus  is  a 

much  more  respectable  and  important 

divinity  with  Orientals  than  she  is 


in  the  West.  She  is  called  the 
planet  of  Islam  (Badj^dhndma  102, 
1.2)  and  she  ruled  over  Arabia — so 
the  reference  to  the  Khildfat  may  not 
be  inappropriate.  According  to  the 
Ddbiatdn  (III.  107  trans.)  Muham- 
mad worshipped  Venus  and  for  this 
reason,  fixed  Friday  for  the  sacred 
day,  “as  he  would  not  reveal  the 
meaning  to  the  common  people,  he 
kept  it  secret/*  This  explanation  of 
the  choice  of  Friday  for  the  sacred 
day  is  contrary  to  that  commonly 
received,  which  is  that  Friday  was 
the  most  excellent  of  days  because 
the  last  of  Creation  and  that  on  which 
man  was  made.  Shth  Jahin’s  horos- 
cope was  under  Libra  and  also  Jahin- 
glr’s.  It  is  just  possible  that  A.  F. 
may  have  been  thinking  of  Saturn 
who  is  in  his  exaltation  in  Libra. 
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of  the  Third  House.  This  signifies  a great  Khildfat  and  majestic 
Government. 

The  lord  of  the  Fourth  House  is  Mars  and  he  id  posited  in  the 
Fifth.  His  (Akbar's)  venerable  sire  will  help  him  from  his  place  1 * * 
in  heavenly  secret  aids  and  his  noble  children  will  be  long-lived 
and  will  bo  great  and  famous  for  dominion  and  fortune* 

The  lord  of  the  Fifth  House  (Sagittarius)  ib  Jupiter  and  he  is 
in  the  Second.  He  (the  Native)  will  have  ample  treasures  and  great 
countries  will  come  under  his  sway.  And  as  Venus  is  also  in  the 
Second  House,  he  will  be  acute  and  discriminating  in  musical  notes, 
in  subtle  harmonies  and  in  the  secrets  of  melody. 

Saturn,8  the  lord  of  the  Sixth  House  (Capricornus)  is  in  the  Third ; 
so  some  of  his  (the  Native^)  servants  will  put  forth  evil  thoughts  and 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  his  wrath. 

Saturn,  the  lord  of  the  Seventh  (Aquarius),  is  in  the  Third  House  ; 
he  (the  Native)  will  perfornt  works  of  majesty  and  splendour  by  his 
own  well-directed  exertions.  And  there  rises  the  longing  in  his 
heart,  “Oh!4 * * *  that  I might  have  a brother  who  would  rise  high  in 
my  service  I ” 

Jupiter,  the  lord  of  the  Eighth  (Pisces)  is  in  the  Second  House. 
He  (the  Native)  will  gather  abundance  of  goods  and  incalculable 


1 I think  y wujud-u 

* * 

athraf-i'd  must  mean  Hum iy On’s 

existence  in  heaven  and  not  Akbar’s 

birth,  else  why  should  the  aid  be 
secret  or  mysterious  P Guido  Bona- 
tus  mentions  (636)  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Fourth  House  is  that  of 
the  death  of  ancestors.  A.  F.  alludes 
to  the  Fifth  House  because  that  is 
the  House  of  children. 

* According  to  A.  F.  (Blochmann 
51)  Akbar  knew  more  about  music 
than  trained  musicians  and  was  an 
excellent  performer,  especially  on 

the  naqqdrak , kettledrum. 

Saturn  is  an  infortune.  The 
Third  Bouse  is  that  of  brethren  and 


the  author  infers  from  Saturn's  pre- 
sence in  it  that  Akbar  will  be  great 
through  his  own  exertions  and  that 
his  brethren  will  not  help  him. 
Akbar’s  half-brother,  Muhammad 
IJakJm  (born  961=?1553)  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan  was  ungrateful  and  re- 
bellious and  also  a drunkard.  See 
Akbar’s  remarks  about  him,  Jarret 
III.  383.  There  was  another  half- 
brother,  Sult5n  Ibrahim  who  died 
in  infancy.  (Akbamdma  I.  832.) 

4 1 take  to  be  nog&d,  the 
verbal  noun  signifying  information, 
etc.,  and  also  used  as  a form  of  adjur- 
ation and  entreaty.  It  may,  however, 
be na&tid,  “was not.’’ 
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treasures  by  his  owu  exertions.  It  may  alao  happen  that  an  inheri- 
tance 1 * * * will  enure  to  him. 

Mars,  the  lord  of  the  Ninth  House  (Aries)  is  in  tho  Fifth,  viz., 
(Sagittarius)  the  House  of  Jupiter.  This  signifies  strength  of  reten- 
tion. He  will  have  a powerful  memory  and  whatever  ho  transacts  33 
with  mortals,  will  be  done  in  a becoming  manner.  Fitting  worship  of 
tho  Creater  is  also  indicated.  And  he  will  excel  in  good  regulations 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  and  the  administration  of  justico. 

He  will  have  fortunate  and  truthful  children  and  they  will  be  respect- 
ful and  obedient. 

Venus  the  dominant  of  the  Tenth  House  (Taurus)  is  in  tho 
Second.  He  (the  Native)  will  be  respectful  and  submissive  to  his 
parents  and  the  elders  of  his  family. 

Mercury,  the  dominant  of  the  Eleventh8  House  (Gemini)  is  in 
the  Third.  He  (the  Native)  will  love  the  attendants  and  servants  of 
the  Court  and  will  protect  mankind.  His  enemies  will  be  turned  into 
nothingness  without  any  trouble  or  exertion  on  his  part. 

The  Moon,  the  lord  of  the  Twelfth  House  (Cancer)  is  in  the  Sixth 
(Capricornus).  He  (the  Native)  will  have  many  blasphemers  and 
opponents  but  they  will  be  dispersed  and  scattered  by  the  reverberat- 
ing sound  of  his  war-drums  and  the  tumult  of  his  majestic  onset,  and 
will  descend  with  loss  and  frustration  into  the  abode  of  annihilation. 
And  if  Jupiter  or  Saturn  be  in  the  Second  House,  the  fortunate 
Native  will  be  a great  monarch  and  will  prevail  over  his  enemies. 
And  whenever  the  Moon  is  in  Capricorn,  which  is  the  House  of 
Saturn  and  is  in  the  nuhbahr  of  Saturn,  this  is  a proof  that  much  of 
the  world  will  be  submissive  to  the  illustrious  Native.  His  territories 
will  be  bounded  by  the  ocean8  and  his  auspicious  reign  be  long.  It  is 
also  certain  that,  if  in  the  nativity,  Saturn  be  in  exaltation,  the  noble 
Native  will  attain  great  empire  and  have  long  life*  Now  all  these 
principles  and  significations  are  illustrated  in  this  auspicious  horoscope. 


l The  Eighth  House  is  that  of 

inheritance.  See  Bddfhdhndma  34 

1,  8 from  foot. 

8 This  is  the  House  of  friends. 


According  to  astrology,  the  Moon 
is  lord  of  the  ocean.  A statement 
not  without  its  truth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Description  of  the  horoscope  of  auspicious  characters  which  was 

CAST  BY  THE  ERUDITE  OF  THE  AGE,  'AzDU-D-DAULAH  * AmIB 

Fathu-l-lAh  of  SfilRAz. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  pattern  of  natural  philosophers,  sifted 
flour  of  erudition-amassing  doctors,  delicate  balance  of  sciences, 
key  of  the  locks  of  opinions,  raised  to  lofty  dignities,  expounder 
of  material  truths,  assay erf  of  the  jewels  of  verity,  solver  of 
Greek  problems,  render  of  the  curtain  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, discerner  of  the  stations  and  motions  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
bodies,  soaring  phoenix  anqd),  very  learned  of  the  Age,  *A?du-d- 
daulah  Amir  Fathu-l-lah  of  S&Irfiz,  under  the  guidance  of  good 
fortune,  was  elevated  to  the  pedestal  of  the  lofty  throne  and  obtained 
a robe  of  honour,  together  with  degrees  of  exaltation  and  steps  of 
advancement, — the  writer  of  this  noble  volume  one  day  remarked  to 
him  that  the  horoscopes  of  the  auspicious  nativity  were  discrepant,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  examine  them  according  to  the  true 
namudar , and  weigh  them  in  the  trutine  of  inquiry.  The  honoured 
Mir,  having  after  complete  investigation,  deduced  the  horoscope 
from  the  Persian  rules  and  the  Greek  canon,  found  that  the  birth 
was  in  Leo.  As  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  is  the  most  reliable 
horoscope,  he  gives  its  figure  here,  together  with  some  specimens  of 
the  prognostications. 

i Arm  of  the  State . From  Shiraz.  Alp  Arslan,  who  reigned  in  Kfenrlsln 

he  went  to  the  Deccan  and  joined  in  the  10th  century  and  was  a pat- 

Akbar’s  Court  in  991=1583.  We  find  ron  of  astronomers.  (See  SAdillot). 

Akbar  consulting  him  as  an  astrolo-  There  is  a Canon  (Set  of  Tables) 

ger,  about  the  troubles  in  Qujr&t  named  after  him,  ‘Jfadi.  (See 

( Akbamdma  III,  431).  Perhaps  the  Jarrett  II.  8 and  Blochmann  88n). 

title  * Aqdu-d-daulah  was  given  to  or  I He  arranged  the  coinage  in  the 

assumed  by  Fatbu-l-l&h  in  allusion  to  29th  year,  1585  (Blochmann  33). 
the  Buyide  prince,  * Af du-d-daulah 


ERRATA. 


Page 

2, 

note 

line  11,  for  Man§sabat  read  Munasabat. 

tt 

ft 

tt 

a 

„ 4 lines  from  end  read  Dlwan. 

tt 

3, 

tt 

2, 

Delete  the  % after  Z in  Zi  k&f  and 

read  birun  for  barun. 

tt 

ti 

tt 

3, 

read  ‘alara. 

ft 

7, 

ft 

1, 

tt 

4,  read  o/  k&un. 

ft 

12, 

ft 

t) 

tt 

„ 8r§I. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

4, 

a 

2 , (;aq  for  t;aqt. 

ft 

13, 

tt 

1, 

tt 

1,  shayistagl. 

ft 

17, 

tt 

a 

,,  Fundgruben. 

ft 

ft 

tt 

6, 

Adam. 

ft 

18, 

ft 

tt 

it 

5,  rumuz. 

ft 

20, 

tt 

1, 

tt 

4,  bazingah. 

ft 

tf 

tt 

tt 

tt 

5,  nagar. 

NOTE  to  p.  7. 

Dr.  Bloch  lias  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  is  an  igafat  after 
harf  in  the  second  hemistioh  of  the  third  verse  on  p.  2 of  text,  and  that 
the  metre  requires  this.  My  translation  therefore  appears  to  be  wrong 
and  the  true  translation  probably  is  — “ For  this  is  the  case  {harf)  of  the 
Muslin  and  the  moonlight.” 

If  this  be  so,  the  preceding  line  should  apparently  be  translated 
‘‘Think  not  that  there  is  a letter  of  it  (t.e.,  of  God’s  Praise)  in  the  ( i.e . 
the  writer's)  book." 
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FIGURE  III. 
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VIII. 

1 At  first  sight,  it  appears  as  if  the  entries  in  this  diagram  were  not 
correct,  for  Mercury  is  set  down  as  being  in  Virgo,  whereas  the  test  (33  1.7.) 
describes  him  as  in  25°  24'  Libra.  Similarly  the  Dragon's  Tail  (K&t&bibazon) 
is  in  Leo,  and  not  in  Cancer ; and  the  Sun  (Text  33  1.9.  fr.  foot)  in  Scorpio 
and  not  in  Libra. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Houses  or  compartments  of-  the 
figure  are  mundane  Houses  (Houses  of  the  horoscope)  ana  so,  overlap  the 
Signs.  All  that  .is  meant  by  putting  the  name  of  a Sign  into  one  of  the 
Compartments  is  that  the  cusp  or  boundary  of  the  House  is  in  that  Sign. 
The  First  House  for  example  does  not  begin  till  nearly  the  last  degree  (t*s., 
28°)  of  Leo.  Apparently  the  entries  in  the  figure  misled  Kavi  R&j  Shyimal 
D&s,  for  he  speaks  of  some  of  the  horoscopes  as  marking  the  Sun  in  Libra 
and  others  in  Scorpio.  But  three  out  of  the  four  put  the  Sun  in  8corpio  and 
probably  the  fourtn  (Jotik  Rai's)  does  so,  although  details  are  not  given.  It 
is  indeed  stated  in  this  that  the  Sun,  Saturn  and  Mercury  are  all  in  one  Sign, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  latter  two  are  in  Libra  but  perhaps  all  that  is  meant 
is,  that  the  three  are  in  the  same  House,  vi*.t  the  Third. 

i oUia.|  Hailaj  avowal  ju*u-i-ijtimd‘.  Apparently  this  means  that  the  first 
by  leg  is  the  degree  or  place  where  the  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  took 
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The  cusp  * of  the  glorious  Ascendant  in  this  holy  horoscope 
which  is  a masterpiece  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  and  planets,  is 
28°  36'  Leo.  The  angles*  are  in  Fixed  Signs  and  as  the  cusp  of  the 
fortunate-starred  Ascendant  is  in  the  Sun’s  House,  no  planet  is  its 
dominant.  It  is  the  term  of  Mars,  and  Jupiter  is  lord  of  the  tripli- 
city,3  in  companionship  with  the  Sun  and  with  Saturn  in  attendance. 


place  before  the  birth.  Perhaps 
hyleg  is  here  to  be  taken  to  mean 
duration  of  life.  The  Lucknow  ed. 
and  MS.  564  contain  more  details  in 
this  compartment  and  also  in  the 
other  squares  of  the  figure. 

They  write  “ Hyleg ; first,  the 
“ degree  of  anterior  conjunction  i 
“ tlien  the  Port  of  Fortune ; then 
" the  degree  of  the  Ascendant’s 
“ kadkjiufd  ; with  reference  to  the 
“hyleg,  Saturn  is  first, then  Jupiter; 
“ artd  with  reference  to  the  Part  of 
“Fortune,  Mercury,  then  Jupiter, 
“ then  Saturn  : and  with  reference 
“to  the  degree  of  the  Ascendant, 
“first  the  Sun,  then  Mars,  then 
“ Saturn.**  In  fact  they  insert  here 
the  words  of  the  beginning  of  p.  38 
of  the  text.  Perhaps  A.  F.  or 
Fat^u-l-Uh  was  referring  to  the 
namudar  of  Zoroaster.  (See  Prole - 
gomena  text  140  and  trans.  204). 
The  central  entry  in  the  diagram 
of  our  text  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  description  at  page  38 
where  Saturn  is  placed  .before  Jupi- 
ter as  regards  tt)e  hyleg. 

The  horoscope  diagrams  in  the 
Lucknow  ed.  and  in  some  of  the 
MSS.  contain  many  abbreviations. 
The  Lucknow  ed.  explains  some  of 
them,  but  the  best  account  of  the 
subject  that  I have  seen  is  the  tract 
entitled  “ Anonymue  Perea  de  Siglie 
Atdbum  et  Persarum  attronomicie  ’* 
whioh  was  found  at  Constantinople 


by  J . Greaves  ( Oravius ;)  the  Oxford 
Professor  and  published  in  1648,  at 
the  end  of  his  Persian  Grammar. 
The  tract  might  well  be  republished 
for  it  is  rare.  Dr.  Weber  was  unable 
to  meet  with  it. 

1 jfj*  markciz.  This  ordinarily 
means  centre.  ]lfardkaz-i-muhaqqaq, 
true  centres,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
method  used  by  Albirunl  for  deter- 
mining the  limits  of  the  twelve 
Houses.  (See  Ulugh  Beg’s  Prolego- 
mena 142,  S6diIlot  198.)  But  here 
the  word  means,  I think,  cusp,  the 
boundary  of  a House.  (See  Diet,  of 
T.Ts.  I.  111.  1.4.)  MarJcaz  is  derived, 
from  raJez  and,  according  to  Lane 
means  “ a place  where  a spear  or 
other  thing  is  stuck  in  the  ground 
upright.**  Apparently  the  word  cusp 
which  comes  from  cuspis,  the  point 
of  a spear,  is  a translation  of  the 
Arabic  term.  There  is  no  Greek 
astrological  term  corresponding  to 
it,  so  far  as  I know. 

* Qd'imu-l-autdd  ittifdq  uftada. 
The  meaning  is,  apparently,  that  the 
four  angles  or  cardinal  points  of  the 
horoscope  (viz.,  the  First,  Fourth, 
Seventh  and  Tenth  Houses)  are  Fixed 
Signs,  vie.,  Leo,  Scorpio,  Aquarius 
and  Taurus. 

3 Apparently  Jupiter  and  not  the 
Sun,  is  lord  of  the  triplicity  (it  is 
the  fiery  one)  because  the  birth  took 
place  at  night. 
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There  are  the  face  and  darljdn 1 of  Mars,  the  nuhbahr  of  J upiter,  adar - 
{an  and  haftbahr*  of  Mars,  twelfth  of  the  Moon  and  detriment 8 of 
Saturn.  The  degree  is  masculine  and  lucid,  free  from  misfortune. 
The  Sun  is  dominant  over  the  Ascendant  with  intent  towards  an 
alliance  with  Saturn.  Venus  is  in  26*  23'  37/#  Virgo.  Admittedly 
tiie  Part4  of  children  is  24°  23  (Virgo) ; that  of  wealth,  25*  7' ; that 
of  father's  death  24®  23';  that  of  brethren  8®  47';  and  that  of  tlio 
number  of  brethren  14°  12'  Virgo. 

The  cusp  of  the  Second  House  is  28°  43'  Virgo ; it  is  the  House 
and  exaltation  of  Mercury,  and  term,  of  Saturn.  The  Moon  is  master 
of  the  triplicity  in  companionship  with  Venus  and  the  doryphory 6 of 
Mars.  There  are  the  face  and  nuhbahr  of  Mercury,  darljdn  of  Venus, 
ddarjan  of  the  Moon,  twelfth  of  the  Sun,  haftbahr  and  fall  of  Venus 
and  detriment  of  Jupiter.  The  Moon  is  dominant  over  the  House. 
The  degree  is  masculine,  void  of  darkness  or  light,  of  good  or  bad 
fortune.  Jupiter  is  posited  in  15°  13'  37"  and  Mercury  in  25°  24' 
Libra.  The  Part  of  hope  is  12°  53' ; that  of  victory  and  conquest  is 
1°  17'  Libra.  The  place  of  anterior  conjunction  is  24°  50'  Libra. 

The  cusp  of  the  Third*  House  is  28*  1'  Libra.  It  is  the  House 
of  Venus,  exaltation  of  Saturn,  term  of  Mars,  and  Mercury  is  lord 
of  the  (aerial)  triplicity  in  companionship  with  Saturn  and  attended 
by  Jupiter.  There  are  the  face  of  Jupiter,  the  darljdn,  nuhbahr , 


* * This  is  the  third  darljdn  or  drek- 
kdna  (decanate)  of  Leo.  A Table  in 
the  Bengali  astrological  work  Yaraha 
Miliira  (38)  gives  a list  of  all  the 
drekkana . 

* This  is  the  Sanscrit  saptdih$a.  It 
is  described  in  Bengali  books  on 
Astrology  and  is,  apparently,  an 
arrangement  of  the  hours  of  the 
week.  It  is  thus  a form  of  the 
ahargana. 

8 Jbj  wabdl.  When  a planet  is  in 
a Sign  opposite  to  his  House,  he  is 
said  to  be  in  his  detriment.  Thus 
Leo  is  the  detriment  of  Saturn, 
because  it  is  opposite  to  (six  Houses, 
180°,  away  from)  his  House,  Aquarius. 
That  tvalal  corresponds  to  detriment 


appears,  among  other  things,  from 
the  fact  that  the  letter  lam  denotes 
the  oppoei te  aspect  in  astr ol ogy . Th  is 
is  because  the  Arabs  use  the  last 
letter  of  a word  as  its  abbreviation 
instead  of  its  first  as  with  us. 

* sahm>  pi.  f If*  saham , 

properly  means  an  arrow,  sc.  a divin- 
ing-arrow,  and  hence,  a lot  or  part. 
European  astrologers  portion  out 
the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  into  Parts. 
Haly  and  Guido  Bonatus  have  much 
to  say  about  the  various  partes  and 
especially  about  the  Pars  Fortunae . 
(See  Diet,  of  T.Ts.  698,  s.  v.  Saham.) 

4 I borrow  this  word  from  Ash- 
mand.  It/  seems  to  correspond  to 
AJidmaf. 
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twelfth  and  hafibahr  of  Mercury,  ddarjdn  and  fall  of  the  Sun>  and 
detriment  of  Mars.  Saturn  is  paramount  over  this  House.  The 
degree  is  feminine,  lucid,  and  void  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  Saturn  is 
in  10®  40'  33"  Scorpio.  The  Part  of  Fate  is  17®  50'  Scorpio.  The 
Part  of  good  Fortune,  according  to  Ptolemy  1 and  Mubyi'u-d-dln 
Maghrib!,  • is  18°  9'  Scorpio.  The  Part  of  true  friends  and  of 
welfare*  (?)  and  that  of  servants  are  admittedly  23°  12/  The  Part 
of  ailments  is  admittedly  17°  21  . The  Sun  is  0®  45'  57"  Scorpio. 

The  cusp  of  the  Fourth  House  is  27°  21'  Scorpio.  This  is  a 
cardinal  point  (angle)  and  is  the  House  of  Mars,  term  of  Saturn, 
face,  twelfth  and  detriment  of  Venus.  The  Lord  of  the  triplicity 
is  Mars  in  companionship  with  Venus  and  attended  by  the  Moon, 
and  there  are  the  darljunot  Mercury  and  the  nnhbahr  and  hafibahr  of 
J upiter.  Mars  is  paramount  over  this'  House.  The  degree  is  mascu- 
line, fixed  ( qayyima ) and  void  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  Part  of 
land  journeys  is  12°  28'  Sagittarius.  The  Part  of  law-suits  is  28°  32 
Scorpio. 

The  cusp  of  the  Fifth  House  is  27®  11'  Sagittarius.  It  is  the 
House  and  nnhbahroi  Jupiter  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Dragon's  Tail 
(Katabibazon),  the  term  of  Mara  and  face  of  Saturn ; the  lord  of 
the  triplicity  is  Jupiter  in  companionship  with  the  Sun  and  with  Saturn 
in  attendance.  There  are  the  Sut/s  darijdn,  the  ddarjdn  of  Venus, 
the  twelfth  of  Mars,  the  nuhbahr  of  Jupiter  and  hafibahr  of  Saturn, 
the  fall  of  the  Dragon's  Head  (Anabibazon)  and  the  detriment  of 
Mercuij.  Jupiter  is  paramount  over  the  House  with  an  inclination 
for  the  alliance  of  Saturn.  This  degree  is  masculine,  fixed  and  void 
of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  Part  of  sovereignty  and  territory  is 
28®  39*  Sagittarius.  Cygnus  and  Aquila  are  in  25”  Capricorn  and 
Mars  is  in  10°  48'  23".  The  Moon  is  in  19®  48"  14'  Capricorn. 

The  cusp  of  the  Sixth  House  is  26°  46'  Capricorn.  It  is  the 
House  of  Saturn,  exaltation  and  term  of  Mars  and  face  of  the  Sun. 
The  Moon  is  master  of  the  triplicity  in  companionship  with  Venus 

» It  is  stated,  later  on,  that  most  in  Msisted  Nasfru-d- 

authorities  put  it  in  the  10th  House.  din  TBst.  He  belongs  to  the  Utter 

» (See  Jarret  III.  80n.)  Though  half  of  the  13th  century, 

originally  from  the  West  and  hence  * The  Text  is  doubtful  here, 

called  Magbribi,  he  eventually  set- 
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and  attended  by  Mars*  There  are  the  darijan  and  nuhbahr  of  Mer- 
cury, ddarjan  and  twelfth  and  fall  of  Jupiter,  the  haftbahr  and  detri- 
ment of  the  Moon.  Mars  is  paramount  over  this  House  in  companion- 
ship with  Saturn  and  the  Moon.  The  degree  is  masculine,  lucid 
and  unfortunate.  The  Dragon’s  Head  is  27°  29'  13"  Aquarius.  Th0 
Part  of  war  i and  of  captives  is  24°  44'  Capricorn.  The  Part  of  the 
deaths  of  brethren  is  2°  1'  Aquarius. 

The  cusp  of  the  Seventh  House  is  28°  86'  Aquarius.  It  is  the 
House  and  twelfth  and  term  of  Saturn.  The  lord  of  the  triplioity 
is  Mercury  in  companionship  with  Saturn  and  attended  by  Jupiter. 
There  are  the  face  of  the  Moon,  the  darijan  of  Venus,  ddarjan  and 
nuhbahr  of  Mercury,  haftbahr  of  Jupiter  and  detriment  of  the  Sun. 
Saturn  is  paramount  over  thiB  House  in  companionship  with  Mercury 
and  with  inclination  to  the  companionship  of  Jupiter.  The  degree 
is  masculine,  dark  and  void  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  Part  of 
friendship,  constancy,  firmness  and  love  is  20°  8'  Pisces. 

The  cusp  of  the  Eighth  House  is  28°  43’  Pisces.  It  iB  the  House 
and  nuhbahr  of  Jupiter,  exaltation  of  Venus,  term,*  face,  darijan  and 
ddarjan  of  Mars  who  is  lord  of  the  triplioity  in  companionship  with 
Venus  and  the  doryphory  of  the  Moou.  It  is  the  term,  haftbahr  and 
twelfth  of  Saturn  and  the  fall  of  Mercury.  Venus  is  paramount 
over  this  House  in  companionship  with  Mars  and  witli  inclination  to 
alliance  with  the  Moon.  The  degree  is  masculine,  fixed,  and  void 
of  good  or  evil  fortune.  The  Part  of  excellence  is  20*  8'  Aries  and 
the  Part  of  valour.  2°  53'  of  the  same. 


» aljaith.  The  Lucknow 

ed.  reads  urt-  habt,  ' prison.*  So 
does  MS.  No.  564,  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, the  correct  reading,  it  being 
coupled  with  prisoners  (a lasdra). 
However,  prisoners  in  the  sense 
of  captives  or  prisoners  of  war,  may 
be  meant  and  the  reading  in  the  text 
be  right* 

* There  appears  to  be  a mistake  in 
the  text,  for  this  same  degree  is  said 
to  be  both  the  term  of  Mars  and  the 


term  of  Saturn.  This  coincidence 
is,  I believe,  impossible.  Probably 
the  second  statement  is  wrong  for, 
according  to  Bengali  books  on  astro- 
logy, 28°  Pisces  falls  within  the 
term  of  Mars.  The  confusion  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  A.F/s  use  of 
two  classifications  of  terriU.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  classification,  quoted 
by  Cardan,  the  last  two  degrees  of 
Pisces  belong  to  the  term  of  Saturn. 
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The  cusp  of  the  Ninth  House  is  28°  1'  Aries.  It  is  the  House 
of  Mars,  the  exaltation 1 of  the  Sun,  the  term,1  full8  and  adarjan  of 
Saturn,  and  face  and  detriment  of  Venus.  The  lord  of  the  tripli- 
cifcy  is  Jupiter,  in  companionship  with  the  Sun,  and  the  doryphory  of 
Saturn.  It  is  the  darijan , nuhbahr,  twelfth  and  hajtbahr  of  Jupiter. 
Mars  is  paramount  over  this  House  in  companionship  with  Jupiter 
and  with  inclination  towards  alliance  with  Saturn.  The  degree  is 
masculine,  light  and  belonging  to  the  deep  or  pitted1  degrees.  The 
Part  of  male  children  is  admittedly  23°  49  Taurus.  The  Part  of 
sea-voyages  is  2°  86'.  The  Part  of  messengers8  is  5°  Taurus. 

The  ousp  of  the  Tenth  House  is  27°  21'  Taurus..  It  is  the  House 
and  adarjan  of  Venus,  the  exaltation  of  the  Moon  who  is  master 


l Aries  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
.Sun,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  this 
Ninth  House  which  begins  at  28° 
Aries.  The  Sun's  exaltation  is  19° 
Aries  (according  to  Bengali  books, 
it  is  16°)  and  bis  fall  is  19°  Libra. 

• The  last  five  degrees  of  Aries  are 
the  term  of  Saturn,  according'  to 
one  olaasification  and  according  to 
another,  they  are  the  term  of  Venus. 

* There  is  some  doubt  what  planet 
these  designations  are  to  be  assigned 
to,  but  it  is  certain  that  Aries  is  the 
fall  of  Saturn  as  being  opposite  to 
Libra — his  House  of  exaltation — and 
that,  for  a similar  reajen,  it  is  the 
detriment  of  Venus,  as  being  oppo- 
site  to  her  Mansion,  tu*,,  Libra. 

1 The  text  has  jhf  alar.  MS.  564 
reads  jhf  abdr  And  explains  it  as 
the  plural  of  bi'r , * a well.'  Either 
reading  is  right;  Lane  (145)  gives 
both  forms  and  jhf  as  plural  of 
A See  Mafailku-l-ulvm,  227, 1.4, 
(Of.  the  Hebrew  BeersKeba,  t.e.,  the 
well  of  the  oath.)  It  is  difficult  to 
see*  the  connection  of  wells  with 
degrees,  but  Wilson  (Astrological 


Diet.)  say 8 that  certain  degrees  are 
called  deep  or  pitted  because  they 
subject  the  Native  to  deep  marks  of 
small-pox  or  scars,  or,  according  to 
others,  cause  an  impediment  in 
speech,  troubles  and  disputes  in 
which  he  is  sunk  as  in  a deep  pit. 
Lilly  (Christian  Astrology  116,  2nd. 
ed.  1659),  gives  a table  of  the  various 
degrees,  vis .,  masculine  and  feminine, 
light,  dark,  smoky,  void,  deep  or 
pitted,  lame  or  deficient  and  says 
(118)  that  deep  or  pitted  degrees 
“ show  the  man  at  a stand  in  the 
11  question  he  asks,  not  knowing 
“which  way  to  turn  himself  and  that 
“ he  had  need  of  help  to  bring  him 
“ into  a better  condition  for  as  a 
“ man  cast  in  a ditch  cannot  easily 
“ get  out  without  help  bo  no  more 
“ can  this  querent  in  the  case  he  is 
“ without  assistance."  In  the  Astro- 
nomia  (Guido  Bonatus,  59)  there  is 
a table  of*  kinds  of  degreer;  pitted 
degrees  are  there  called  gradue 
puteales . 

8 fS/f  t flam,  * messengers'  and1  mes- 
sages.' G.  Bonatus  mentions  (646) 
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of  the  triplicity  in  companionship  with  Venus,  and  with  attendance  of 
Mars,  the  darljdn  of  Saturn,  the  nuhbahr  and  haftbahr  of  Mercury; 
the  twelfth  term  and  detriment  of  Mars.  V6nus  is  paramount  over 
this  House  in  complete  companionship  with  the  Moon  and  in  com- 
panionship with  Mars.  The  degree  is  masculine,  lucid  and  void  of 
good  or  bad  fortune.  The  Part  of  good  fortune  is  admitted  by  all 
with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy  and  Muhyi'u-d-din  Maghrib!  to  be  9° 
22'  Gemini.  The  Part  of  reason  and  of  speech  is  9°  51'  Gemini. 
The  Part  of  disease  is  25°  27'  Gemini.  The  Part1  of  male  offspring 
is  admittedly  29°  40'  Taurus.  The  Part  of  abstinence  (temperance) 
is  4°  Gemini.  The  Part  of  possessions  is  19°  36'.  The  Part  of 
enemies  is  admittedly  25°  27'  Gemini. 

The  cusp  of  the  Eleventh  House  is  27°  11'  Gemini.  It  is  the 
House  find  nuhlmhr  of  Mercury  and  he  is  lord  of  the  triplicity  in 
companionship  with  Saturn  and  with  attendance  of  Jupiter.  It  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  Dragon’s  Head  (Anabibazon)  and  the  term  and 
darljdn  of  Saturn,  the  face  of  the  Sun,  ddarjdn  of  Jupiter,  twelfth  and 
haftbahr  of  Venus.  This  degree  is  feminine  and  fixed,  and  void 
of  good  and  evil  fortune.  The  Part  of  the  conclusions  of  actions  and 
the  Pa.  t of  marriage  are  14°  Cancer.  Mercury  is  paramount  over 
this  House  in  companionship  with  Saturn. 

The  cusp  of  the  Twelfth  House  is  26°  46'  Cancert  It  is  the 
House  aud  face  of  the  Moon  and  the  exaltation,1 1 nuhbahr  and  the 
darljdn  of  Jupiter.  It  is  the  term  afrd  detriment  of  Saturn.  Mars 
is  lord  of  triplicity  in  companionship  with  Venus  and  with  the  Moon 
in  attendance.  It  is  the  ddarjdn , dodecatemorion , haftbahr  and  fall  of 
Mars.  The  Moon  is  paramount  over  this  House  with  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus  and  Saturn.  The  degree  is  feminine,  lucid  and  void  of  good 
or  evil  fortune.  The  Dragon’s  Tail  is  in  27*  29'  13"  Leo.  The 
Part  of  knowledge  and  clemency  ( al-ilm  wa-l-hilm)  of  superiority 
and  victory  is  18°  22'.  The  Part  of  offspring  is  admittedly  2°  49' 
The  Part  of  fear  and  pain  is  22°  15'.  The  Part  of  life  is  2°  49' 
The  Part  of  the  father  is  18°  22'  Leo. 


that  the  Seventh  Part  of  the  Ninth 
House  is  that  of  Bumoret. 

1 There  is,  apparently,  some  mis- 
take here  for  just  above,  in  the 
account  of  the  Ninth  House,  we  are 


told  that  the  Part  of  male  ohildren 
is  23°  49’  Taurus. 

1 Cancer  is  Jupiter’s  House  of 
exaltation. 
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The  hyleg1  in  this  horoscope  is; — firstly,  the  point1  of  anterior 
conjunction;  secondly,  the  Part  of  Fortune;  and  thirdly,  the  Ascend- 
ant. As  regards  the  hyleg,  the  kadl&udd*  is  Saturn  and  thenJupi- 


1 Apparently  there  may  be  more 
than  one  hyleg  or  prorogator  of  life 
in  a figure,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
text  seems  to  be  that  the  first  or  chief 
hyleg  is  the  point  of  anterior  con- 
junction; that  the  Part  of  Fortune 
is  the  second  hyleg ; and  that  the 
Ascendant,  lit.,  the  degree  of  the 
Ascendant,  is  the  third. 

The  meaning,  however,  may  be 
that  the  hyleg  is  the  first  or  most 
important  thing  in  the  horoscope. 
This  agrees  with  the  remark  in  the 
Te*rabiblo$  (Ashmand,  129.)  “The 
" inquiry  into  the  duration  of  life 
“ takes  precedence  of  all  other 
“questions  as  to  the  events  subse- 
quent to  birth.”  Obviously  uhtil 
it  is  known  whether  the  Native  will 
grow  up  to  maturity,  it  is  useless  to 
inquire  what  his  oareer  will  be  in 
other  respects. 

• {UVl  £*>  juzu-i-ijtima , “point 
of  conjunction.”  See  the  term  ex- 
plained in  Diot  of  T.  Ts.  187  1.4* 
where  thephrase  is written^Ufa-Vf 
and  where  there  is  a quotation 
from  Mnlli  'Abdu-l-lih  Barjandl’s 
Commentary  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh 
Beg.  One  of  the  hylegs  in  use  was 
the  last  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  (tytygy)  before  the  birth,  and 
another  was  the  last  antecedent  op- 
position of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The 
full  phrase  in  astrologioal  books,  as 
I find  from  a MS.  in  the  B.AS.’s 
Library  called  the  Jaeoami*  cMamu- 
n-nujum  was  V 

(*** yaUtiqbal 
muqaddam  far  wiUtdat,  4 the  point 
to  oonjonotion  for  opposition  an* 


tecedent  to  the  birth.*  The  point  of 
conjunction  was  presumably,  the 
hyleg  in  Akbar*s  case,  because  his 
birth  took  place  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
month  and  consequently  shortly 
after  a conjunction,  for  the  Muham- 
madan months  are  lunar  and  begin 
with  the  new  Moon,  t.e.,  conjunction. 
The  phrase  anneal  juzu-i-ijlimd*  also 
occurs  in  the  diagram  (Figure  III.) 
(36  1.9.  fr.  foot  and  37  1.3.).  S^diUot 
(202)  translates  the  phrase  juzfci- 
ijtimd\  (which  occurs  in  Ulugh  Beg*s 
Prolegomena  text  147  1.1.)  by  le  degrS 
de  la  oonjonotion,  and  the  word 
mutaqaddam  for  which  muqaddam 
is  a variant,  by  antSrieure  ct  la  nati- 
vitS. 

The  point  of  anterior  conjunction, 
we  are  told,  is  posited  in  the  Second 
House  of  the  horoscope,  being  24° 
50*  Libra  and,  as  both  Jupiter  and 
Venus  are  in  this  House,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  referred 
to  is  that  of  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
the  two  Fortunes,  and  not  the  con- 
junction of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
According  to  the  second  or  Indian 
horosoope,  Jupiter  and  Venus  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  Second  House, 
(text  28 1.6.) 

1 The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  as 
regards  the  duration  of  life,  Saturn  is 
the  had1£iudd  ‘lord  of  geniture,' 
as  he  is  the  planet  with  the  largest 
orbit  and1  his  cycle  is  that  of  long- 
evity, being  a return  to  the  Golden 
Age  when  men  lived  for  centuries ; 
(See  Badftonl,  Lowe  836.)  but  that 
as  regards  fortune  and  sovereignty, 
Jupiter  is  first;  and  as  regards  the 
Asooadant,  the  Bun  is  preeminent. 
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tor;  as  regards > the  Part  of  Fortune,  Jupiter  comes  first,  then 
Saturn;  as  regards  the  Ascendant,  the  Sun  comes  first,  then  Mars. 

as  mtmarr.  Mamarr  has  but  apparently  not  here, 
the  technical  meaning  of  transit , 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Explanation  of  the  judgments  contained  in  this  wondrous 

HOROSCOPE  WHICH  IS  A BRACHIAL  AMULET  OF  THE  STARS 
AND  HEAVENS,  AND  THE  CROWN-TALISMAN  OF 
GENERATIONS  AND  CYCLES. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  holy  horoscope  has  been  firmly  laid, 
it  is  indispensable  that  an  explanation  of  a few  out  of  its  many 
wonderful  judgments  should  be  given. 

Judgments  of  the  First  House  (ahkam). 

As  the  cusp  of  the  Ascendant  is  Leo  which  is  the  Sun's  House, 
this  signifies  lofty  genius  and  excellence,  and  that  the  holy  frame 1 * * * * * * 
will  be  strofig  and  athletic,  with  a large  head,  broad  forehead,  wide 
chest,  strength  and  length,  courage,  majesty,  gravity,  beauty  of 
feature  and  powerful  brain.  As  most  of  the  degrees  of  the  Ascend- 
ant (First  House)  belong  to  the  Sign  of  Virgo,  which  is  the  House 
and  exaltation  of  Mercury  who  is  in  the  House  of  Venus  (Libra) 
or  Second  House  of  the  horoscope,  and  is  near*  Jupiter  and  in  his 
own  term  and  triplicity,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Native  should  fall  back 
upon  his  own  exquisite  intellect  in  all  affairs  of  finance  and  state, 
and  should  accomplish  his  momentous  enterprises  by  his  own  excel- 
lent plans.  As  the  Sun  is  regent  of  the  noble  Ascendant  in  alliance 
with  Saturn,  the  Native  will  have  complete  sovereignty  over  all  the 
countries  of  India  and  over  part  of  the  fourth8  climate.  And  as, 


1 See  Jahingir’s  Memoir s,  Price 

45.  JahSngir  states  that  his  father 

was  tall,  and  remarkable  for  the 

length  of  his  armB  and  the  breadth 

of  his  chest. 

* muttaeil.  This  word,  which 

occurs  again  a few  lines  lower  down, 

appears  to  have  a technical  meaning, 
signifying  that  the  planet  is  within 


the  power  of  the  rays  of  another 
planet.  See  Diet,  of  T.Ts.  1508.  a.e. 
ittiedl. 

8 The  Sun  is  supposed  to  have 
special  sway  over  the  fourth  climate  to 
which  Kashmir,  Kabul  and  Badafch- 
fih&n  belong.  Saturn  rules  the  first 
climate  and  India.  India  belongs 
mostly  to  the  second  and  third  cli- 
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with  reference  to  position,1  the  San  comes  after  Saturn,  the  empire 
of  HindCtottn  will  precede  that  of  the  fourth  climate.  And  as  the 
lord  of  the  second  cusp,  vi *.,  Mercury,  is  near  the  lord  of  the  Ascend- 
ant (the  Sun),  this  is  a proof  that  prosperity  and  principality  (mil 
u mulk)  will  be  easily  acquired.  As  the  Ascendant,  the  Part  of 
Fortune  and  the  place  of  prior  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
belong  to  Signs  possessing  many  planets,*  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  length  of  life  and  duration  of  sovereignty. 

Judgments  or  the  Second  House. 

As  the  cusp  of  the  Second  House  belongs  to  Virgo,  which  is 
the  House  of  Mercury  who  is  near  the  Sun,  and  most  of  it  belongs 
to  Libra,  the  House  of  Venus,  and  as  Venus  is  in  the  Ascendant8 
which  is  the  House  and  exaltation  of  Mercury, — this  signifies  that 
wealth  and  territory  will  be  acquired  by  means  of  excellent  con- 
trivances and  perfect  reason,  and  that  the  Native  will  obtain  the 
office  of  king.  And  Jupiter's  being  in  this  House  in  his  own  term, 
and  Mercury's  being  near  him,  are  a strong  proof  of  this  and 


mates,  though  A.  F.  says  it  is  an 
aggregate  of  the  first  four  climates. 
Jarrett  IH.  44. 

The  first  four  climates  extend 
from  lat.  12°42'  to  39°  N.  In  India 
A.  F.  includes  Ceylon,  the  Moluc- 
cas, Malacca,  etc.  (Jarrett  III.  7.) 
Bibar  says  India  belongs  to  the 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  climates.  (Erskine 
812.)  A.F.  has  no  Indian  places  in 
his  list  of  the  countries  of  the  fourth 
climate  (Jarrett  III.  76)  though  he 
makes  it  begin  at  33°43'N.  The  first 
olimate  must  be  held  to  begin  much 
further  south  than  12°  N.  if  Ceylon, 
eto.,  are  to  be  included. 

I Apparently  the  meaning  is  that, 
as  in  this  horosoope  the  position  of 
the  Sun  is  posterior  to  that  of  Saturn 
(the  latter  being  in  Libra  and  the 
former  in  Scorpio),  the  empire  of 
India  will  be  aoquired  before  that  of 
the  fourth  climate.  It  may,  however, 


refer  to  the  circumstance  that  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of 
heavens,  Saturn  has  the  first  heaven 
and  the  Sun  the  fourth. 

t The  translation  is  doubtful ; the 
literal  rendering  seems  to  be,  “ Signs 
having  many  risings'*  (of  stars  and 
planets?).  The  Ascendant  is  Leo; 
the  Part  of  Fortune  is  in  the  Tenth 
House,  viz : in  9°  22'  Gemini  and  the 
degree  of  prior  conjunction  is  in 
Libra.  As  according  to  Ptolemy 
and  Mufcyl'u-d-dln  Maghrib!,  the 
Part  of  Fortune  is  18°  9'  Scorpio  and 
so  is  in  the  Third  House,  A’.F.'a 
meaning  may  possibly  be  that  the 
three  things  referred  to  all  oocur  in 
the  early  Houses  of  the  horosoope. 

• Venus  is  in  26°  23'  37"  Virgo  but 
as  this  part  of  Virgo  falls  into  the 
First  House  of  the  horoscope,  Venus, 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Asoendant. 
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also  that  the  Viziers  will  manage  affairs  by  the  abounding  reason 
of  the  Native  and  not  by  their  own  plans.  On  the  contrary,  their 
ideas  will  not  endure  in  the  presence  of  the  designs  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Age.  And  as  the  lord  of  the  Second  House  (Mercury 4)  is  in  the 
Ascendant,  he  (the  Native)  will  collect  countless  treasures ; and  as 
Jupiter  is  in  this  House,  he  will  spend  his  wealth  in  ways  pleasing  to 
God,  and  will  walk  in  God's  paths  and  his  property  will  increase  daily. 

And  the  fact  of  Jupiter's  being  in  his  own  term,  is  a proof  of 
long  life,  so  that  he  will  have  honoured  grandchildren  and  these 
fortunate  ones  will  grow  up  under  his  discipline. 

As  Saturn  is  in  the  Second  House  and  in  exaltation,  harm  will 
never  come  to  his  (the  Native's)  treasures.  The  by  leg  which  is  the 
degree  of  first  conjunction  ( qu . conjunction  prior  to  the  nativity  ?) 
is  in  this  House  and  is  a strong  proof  of  the  above  statement. 
The  kadkhudd  (lord  of  the  geniture)  which  is  Saturn  and  is  in 
exaltation,  and  his  companion  Jupiter  having  come  into  this  House, 
give  to  the  holy  life  the  influences  of  two  hadkhuddfa).  Mars  is  the 
third  ( kadhhudd ) so  that  the  Native  will  exceed  the  natural  period  of 
life,  viz.,  120  years.1  The  Moon's  being  paramount  over  this  House 
is  another  corroboration  of  the  well-groundedness  of  this  blessing. 

1 Perhaps  Saturn  is  meant ; Libra  hoped  that  Akbar  would  outlive  120 

is  his  House  of  exaltation.  If  so,  years  and  that  he  himself  might 

the  word  tali*  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  honour  of  recording  tlie 

mean  ascendant  but  %he  whole  of  the  events  of  that  period.  (Jarrett  III. 

horoscope.  It  may  also  be  the  Moon,  416.)  KiihumrQuda,  * world’s  lord/ 

as  she  is  described  as  being  para-  (Jarrett  II,  258, 1.3)  seems  to  mean 

mount  over  the  Second  House.  Akbar  himself  and  not  his  dynasty. 

* 120  years  was  considered  by  as-  Vardha  Mihira  says  [Bfhat  Jataka 

trologers  and  doctors  the  natural  I.  ver.  63)  that  120  years  and  5 day s 

period  of  a man’s  life.  See  Ibn  is  the  maximum  of  the  life  of  men 

KhaldUn’s  Prolegomena,  [Notices  et  and  elephants.  BadtonI  tells  us 

Extraits.)  # XIX,  347.  “Selon  les  (Lowe  335)  that  the  Jogis  promised 

nddicina  et  les  astrologues,  la  vie  Akbar  he  would  live  three  or  four 

naturelle  de  l’homme  est  de  oent  times  as  long  as  ordinary  men.  No 

vingt  ans,  de  l’esp&ce  que  ceux-ci  doubt  they  referred  to  the  three 

nomment  grandes  ann^es  humaines."  had&uda(s)  spoken  of  by  A F.  (See 

Similarly  A F.  says,  (Blochmann  121)  also  AlblrUnl  on  the  length  of  human 

“ The  elephant,  like  man,  lives  to  an  life.  Chronicle  of  Ancient  Nations, 

age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  90.)  The  three  hadjfruda[s)  might 

years."  A F.  seeps  actually  to  have  give  a total  of  nearly  a thousaU^ 
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Judgments  of  the  Third  House. 

As  the  lord  of  the  Ascendant  (the  San)  is  in  the  Third  House, 
this  signifies  perfect  mildness,  sedateness,  constancy  and  reverence 
and  the  succouring  of  kinsmen.  But  this  tribe,  out  of  short- 
sightedness, will  not  be  single-minded.  However  as  that  centre 
(markaz)  where  the  lord  of  the  Ascendant  (Scorpio)  is,  is  the 
House  of  Mars  and  also  his  triplicity,  term,  decanate,  ddaijdn  and 
darijdn , and  as  he  himself  is  in  the  Fifth  House  which  is  his  House 
of  exaltation1  and  his  gaudium  {far ah)  and  is  the  triplicity  and  face 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  ddarjdn  of  the  (lord  of  the  Ascendant, — the 
improper  thoughts  of  this  faction  will  become  a cause  of  increased 
glory  and  enhanced  dominion  to  the  Native.  And  as  the  beginnings 
of  the  Third  House  which  have  to  do  with  brethren,  are  a station* 
of  the  Sun's  majesty,  this  signifies  that  brethren  will  be  of  no 
account  alongside  the  glory  of  the  holy  being  (Akbar)  and  that  they 
will  quaff  the  cup  of  anguish  to  the  dregs.  The  middle  and  last 
portions  of  the  Third  House,  which  signify  allies  and  helpers*  are, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Part  of  Fortune  and  they  are  also  the 
face  of  the  Sun  and  he  is  co-partner  with  the  kadkhuda  (Saturn). 
This  signifies  that  friends  and  loyalists  will  be  on  the  carpet  of  union 
(lit : one  cobur)  and  devotion,  and  be  steadfast  in  respect,  and  will 
be  advanced  by  the  Native  to  prosperity  and  wealth.  And  as  this 
place  of  the  Third  House  has  connection  with  Mars  who  is  in  his 
exaltation,  and  that  House  is  the  gaudium  and  House  of  Saturn  who 


years,  according  to  BadaonI,  one  of 
the  periods  mentioned  by  the  Joglt, 
for  it  appears  from  the  Libellus 
Itagogicus  of  Alchabitius,  that  the 
maximum  of  Saturn’s  years,  ( Frida - 
ria ) is  465,  of  Jupiter's  264,  and  of 
Mars',  the  same;  4654-264+204= 
993.  120  was  the  maximum  of  the 
Fridaria  bestowed  by  the  Sun.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Akbar  did  not 
reach  even  the  Scriptural  three-score 
and  ten,— dying  ou  13th  October, 
1605,  (Elphinstone),  in  his  climacterio 
(63  years,)  just  before  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth  15th  October,  1542. 

* Viz*,  that  of  Capricomns  into 


which  the  Fifth  House  of  the  figure 
extends. 

* Maurid-i-satwat-i-naiyir- i - a*%am. 
The  Third  House  begins  at  28°  1* 
Libra,  but  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  Sun’s  being  in  the  first  degree, 
.0°  45'  57"  Scorpio ; for  the  entry  of 
a planet  into  a new  Sign  is  a time  pf 
special  power  and  auspiciousness. 
See  Akbamdma  I,  55, 1.2  fr.  foot,  in 
the  account  of  Enoch. 

* The  Text  and  all  authorities  read 
urfyAf  ikjnodn,  brothers,’  but  the 
editors  propose  to  read  a'wdn,  ‘al- 
lies or  helpers,'  and  no  doubt  this  is 
the  true  reading.  See  AkbamSma 
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is  a foremost  kadhbudd  and  who  is  also  in  his  exaltation, — friends 
will  always  be  in  honour  and  glory.  And  as  Saturn  who  is  a ka&- 
kbudd  and  is  in  exaltation,  is  paramount  in  the  House,  this  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  these  things.  And  the  lord  (Mars)  of  tho  Third 
House  being  in  the  Fifth,  is  a proof  of  the  establishment  of  noble 
children,  and  also  signifies  that  there  will  be  travelling  and  short 1 
excursions*  which  will  be  provocative  of  joy. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  is  that  the  part  of  tho  other  world, 
according  to  all,  and  the  Part  of  Fortune,  according  to  Ptolemy  and 
Muhyi'ii-d-din  Maghrib!,  are  in  one9  place  ; to  wit,  18°  Scorpio  in  the 
Third  House.  This  rarely  occurs  in  horoscopes,  and  forcibly  indicates 
that  good  fortune  upon  good  fortune  will  come  in  succession  from 
the  other  world,  and  is  also  strong  evidence  for  information  about 
hidden  matters,  so  that  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  Native  will  be 
a rendezvous  of  mysteries. 

Judgments  or  the  Fourth  House. 

As  Mars  is  lord  of  the  cusp  ( markaz ) of  this  House,  and  he  iB 
in  his  exaltation,4  face,  and  his  own  trigon  ( mu$alla$a ) and  is  dominant 


26  11.3  and  17  and  ‘Abdu-l-fcamld’s 
Badihahnama  25  and. 27. 

* Abdu-l-^amld  of  Lfthor  is  said 
to  have  been  a pupil  of  Abu-l-fa$l 
(See  Rieu’s  Catalogue  I.  260,  quoting 
$ilib)»  and  .certainly  has  done  his 
best  to  imitate  A.  F.'a  turgidities.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  was  chosen 
by  &hih  Jahftn  to  be  his  Court 
historian  on  account  of  his  being 
a proficient  in  the  style  of  Abu-1- 
fa$l.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
writing  under  8hfth  Jahftn,  he  is  a 
much*  straiter  Musulmftn  than  his 
master.  The  lengthy  account  of 
Qbih  Jahftn’s  horoscope  which  he 
gives,  was  drawn  up  by  Mullft 
‘Alft’u-l-mulk  of  Tun  in  Khnrftsftn 
who  afterwards  got  the  tide  of  Fftfil 
Kh*n.  (Badthahnama  13).  Appa- 
rently the  conjunction  of  planets 
whioh  led  to  Shfth  Jahftn’s  receiving 
the  title  of  Second  Lord  of  conjunc- 


tion (the  first  being  Tlmfir)  took 
place  m 991  (1585),  nine  years 

before  Shfth  Jahftn ’s  birth.  Great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  gh&h  Jahftn’s 
having  been  born  in  the  thousandth 
year  of  the  Hijra:  He  was  born  under 
Libra  the  sign  under  which  the  Pro- 
phet was  born. 

1 Naql  means  also  ‘zest  to  wine/  etc. 

* See  Shfth  Jahftn’8  horoscope  for 
a similar  expression.  Bads^dhndma 
20  1.5. 

* This  does  not  seem  quite  accur- 
ate. In  the  previous  account  of  the 
Houses,  we  are  told  that  the  Part  of 
the  other  world  is  17°  50'  Scorpio  and 
that  of  Fortune,  according  to  Ptolemy 
and  Mubyl’u-d-dln  is  18°  9'  Scorpio. 

ft  We  are  told  above  that  Mars 
is  posited  in  10®  48'  23"  .Capricorn 
whioh  is  bis  House  of  exaltation. 
The  Fourth  House  begins  at  27°  2P 
Scorpio  which  is  Mars*  mansion* 
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over  this  House  and  it  is  the  term  of  Jupiter,  what  is  signified  is 
that  iu  the  beginning  of  his  (the  Native's)  career  territory  will  come 
into  possession  through  the  exertions  of  military  offioers.  And  as  this 
House  is  a Fixed  Sign,  and  its  lord  (Mars)  is  in  exaltation  and  has  a 
beneficent1  aspect,  territory  will  continually  be  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  King's*  servants  and  whatever  so  comes  will  remain 
there  permanently. 

As  the  8th  and  4th  * of  the  degrees  which  belong  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Scorpio  are  Gemini  ( Jauzd ')  whose  lord  (Mercury)  is  occulted 
by  the  San's  rays,  this  signifies  that  when  the  Native  shall  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion,  the  might  of  his  intellect  will  become  displayed. 


I Apparently  the  meaning  is  that 
Mars  is  in  the  Fifth  House,  in  Cap- 
ricorn, and  so  has  the  beneficent  trine 
aspect  to  the  First  House,  that  is, 
the  House  of  the  Native’s  life. 

• Auliyd-i-daulat.  This  seems  an 
honorific  circumlocution  for  the  king 
himself,  but  may  mean  that  Akbar 
was  then  a minor,  and  that  conquests 
were  made  by  his  regent,  Bair&m 

* This  is  a difficult  passage,  and 
I am  uncertain  of  the  meaning. 
Perhaps  the  text  is  corrupt,  but  all 
the  MSS.  1 have  examined  give 
the  same  reading  with  the  apparently 
unimportant  difference  that  some 
omit  the  conjunction  u between 
hat^tum  and  cdharum.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  understanding  how  the 
constellation  Gemini  oomes  in  here. 
Jauua/  means  Orion  as  well  as  Gemini, 
but  the  latter  seems  intended  here, 
for  A.F.,  goes  on  to  speak  of  its 
lord  being  occulted  by  the  Sun' 
and  this  can  only  refer  to  Mercury 
who  is  the  lord  of  Gemini.  It  is 
possible  that  tho  meaning  is  that 
Gemini  is  the  Eighth  and  Fourth 
House  from  the  beginning  of  Scorpio, 


i.e.,  is  Eight  Housea  apart  on  one 
side  of  the  Third  House,  to  which 
the  first  degrees  of  Scorpio  belong, 
and  Four  Houses  apart  on  the  other. 
It  is  also  possible  that  A.F.  has  con- 
founded Jauzd’,  Orion,  with  Jauzd ’, 
Gemini.  But  I rather  think  that  by 
Jancd’  may  be  meant  the  “lesser 
Twins,  ” rw.,  the  Btars  /3  and  8 
Scorpionis.  See  Saycp’s  “Higher 
Criticism  and  the  Monuments,”  p.  69n. 
where  Professor  Hommel  is  quoted 
as  stating  that  there  are  three  sets  of 
Twins,  eta.,  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Gemini,  tho  lesser  Twins  in  Scorpio 
and  the  lesser  Twins  in  Aries. 
Mercury  is  in  25°  24'  Libra  of  the 
horoscope,  and  so  is  occulted  or 
immersed  in  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
which  is  posited  in  the  first  degrees 
of  Scorpio.  But  I do  not  see  why 
the  first  degrees  of  Scorpio  are  re- 
ferred to  by  A.F.,  in  his  description 
Of  tho  Fourth  House,  for  that  begins 
near  the  end  of  Scorpio.  Perhaps 
atetooZ  is  a mistake  for  dj&tr.  The 
Fourth  House  is  that  of  the  father 
and  so  may  deal  with  his  death.  It  is 
also  that  of  lords  and  states. 
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and  tliat  his  honoured1  father  will  at  this  time,  have  his  face  turned 
towards  the  hidden  and  inner  world  and  will  depart  to  the  eternal 
city.  As  most  of  this  House  belongs  to  Sagittarius  and  the  lord  of 
the  term  (Jupiter)  is  in  the  Second  House  of  the  horoscope,  the 
Native  will  be  affectionate  and  grateful  to  his  father  and  will  receive 
an  appanage*  from  his  dominions. 

Judgments  op  the  Fifth  House. 

As  the  lord  of  most  of  the  Third  House  which  is  connected 
with  lovers  and  sincere  friends  and  helpers,  to  wit,  Mars,  is  in  the 
Fifth  and  in  exaltation,  this  signifies  the  glorious  condition  of  the 
sons  of  the  Native  and  their  sincerity  and  affection.  And  as  Saturn 
is  paramount  over  this  House,  is  in^  exaltation  and  in  his  own  tripli- 
city  and  is  a kadkhuda , — and  as  Jupiter  is  in  his  face  and  triplicity 
and  is  associated  with  the  hadJshuda  (Saturn)  and  is  lord  of  the  cusp 
of  this  House, — this  signifies  that  the  sons  of  the  Native  will  be  for- 
tunate and  be  defenders  of  the  State  and  that  they  will  not  remove 
the  head  of  respect  from  the  plane  of  well-pleasing.  Aquila,  who 
is  of  the  constitution  of  Mars,  and  Jupiter  and  Cygnus,  who  is  of 
the  constitution  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  are  in  this  House  and 
forcibly  indicate  an  abundant  catch  ({aid)  of  pleasure  and  auspi- 
ciousness. 


Judgments  op  the  Sixth  House. 

As  the  master  (Saturn)  of  this  House  (Capricorn)  is  in  his  exal- 
tation, and  the  Dragon's  Head  is  in  this  House,  they  signify  the 
lasting  sovereignty  of  the  Native  and  the  acquisition  of  abundant 


l HumiyUn  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent when  Akbar  was  little  over 
thirteen.  I suppose  the  meaning  is 
that  when  Akbar  was  born  his  in- 
tellect, represented  by  Mercury,  was 
subject  to  his  father,  but  that  when 
he  came  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it 
emerged. 

* This  refers  to  the  fact  that  Jalll- 
Ibid  was  assigned  by  Humly&n  for 
Akbar's  maintenance.  See  quotation 
from  the  Mirdt  Jftdbndma  of  Sh&h 


Nawlz  Kh&n  in  KanI  LSI  Die'  paper 
J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1886,  p.  83.  See  also, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  Akbar- 
nama  I,  315,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  servants  and  properties  of  his 
deceased  uncle  Hindil,  including 
Ghazni.  Ac.,  were  made  over  to 
Akbar  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
Jalilibid  used  to  be  called  Jil 
Shihl  and  was  named  after  Akbar 
(Jalftltf-d-din).  See  Akbamdma  I.  200 
18  from  foot. 
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wealth  and  property,  and  permanence  of  elemental  health,  and  equa- 
bility of  disposition.  Should  a little  sickness  affect  the  hem  of  his 
holy  constitution,  it  will  speedily  terminate  in  perfeot  health.  And 
as  Mars  is  paramount  over  this  House,  in  co-partnership  with  Saturn, 
and  both  are  in  exaltation,  there  will  be  numerous  auspicious 
servants1 2 *  and  attendants. 

Judgments  of  the  Seventh  House. 

As  the  lord  of  the  cusp  of  the  Seventh*  House  is  Saturn8  and 
he  is  in  exaltation,  the  Native  will  iri  his  first  youth,  marry4 * *  chaste 
veiled  ones  from  the  ruling  families  of  India.  And  as  Saturn  is  in 
the  Second  House,8  this  may  indicate  that  those  chaste,  ourtained 
and  holy  ones  will  belong  to  his  tributary  and  wealth-increasing 
princes.  And  as  the  Part  of  friendship  and  love  is  this  House,  this 
signifies  increasing  relish  of  friendship  and  love,  especially  as  the 
Part  of  affeotion  is  in  Pisces  which  is  the  House  of  Jupiter  and  the 
exaltation  of  Venus. 

Judgments  of  the  Eighth  House. 

As  the  ousp  of  this  House  belongs  to  Pisces  and  its  lord,  Jupiter, 
is  in  the  Seoond,  in  his  own  term  and  triplioity  and  the  Part8  of 
excellence  is  in  this  House,  and  as  Venus  is  paramount  over  this 
House  in  co-partnerahip  with  Mars  who  is  in  exaltation, — this  signi- 
fies the  absence  of  fear7  and  danger,  and  the  being  rendered  safe 
by  the  protection  and  defence  of  God. 

Judgments  of  the  Ninth  House. 

As  the  ousp  of  this  House  is  in  the  Sign  of  Aries  and  its  lord. 
Mars,  is  in  his  exaltation  and  gaudium  (Jarah)  and  is  dominant  over 


1 The  Sixth  House  is  that  of  ser- 
vants. 

2 The  Seventh  is  the  House  of 
marriage. 

8 Saturn  rules  India. 

8 In  969  (1562)  i.e.,  when  Akbar  was 

in  his  twentieth  year,  he  married 

BihSrt  Mai's  daughter.  We  do  not 

hear  of  any  other  marriages  in 
early  youth  with  Indian  ladies,  but 

Bad&onl  (Lowe  211)  tells  us  that 
Akbar  said  he  had  on  coming  of 
15 


age,  married  many  wives,  both  free- 
born and  slaves,  and  had  hot  res- 
tricted himself  to  the  legal  number 
of  four. 

8 The  Seoond  is  the  House  of 
wealth. 

8 Perhaps  this  is  the  pars  nobilitati s 
of  Guido  Bonatus  and  which  appears 
to  be  19°  Aries  i.e.,  the  Sun's  exalt- 
tion. 

1 The  Eighth  House  is  a House  of 
misfortunes,  death,  etc. 
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this  House,  the  Native  will  reap  benefit  from  travel,1  and  the  journies 
which  take  place,  will  be  accompanied  by  acquisition  of  territory. 

Judgments  or  the  Tenth  House. 

As  the  cusp  of  this  House  belongs  to  Taurus,  which  is  the  House 
of  Yenus/  and  she  is  dominant  over  it  and  is  in  the  Ascendant,  this 
signifies  perfect  felicity  and  general  superiority,  which  is  an  ex- 
pression for  a great  kingship ; also  that  this  sublime  dignity  will 
long  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Native,  especially  as  this  House  is 
the  exaltation  of  the  Moon.  And  the  Moon  is  in  an  aspect*  towards 
this  House  and  towards  the  Ascendant  which  is  one  of  entire  friend- 
ship. And  as  the  Part  of  Fortune  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
in  this  House,  this  signifies  perfect  fortune  and  increase  of  State, 
and  that  the  Native  will  spend  most  of  his  days  in  managing  and 
arranging  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State.  And  as  the  Part  of 
reason  and  speech  is  in  this  House,  it  signifies  that  his  reason  and 
speech  will  be  king  of  reasons  and  at  the  head  of  utterances.  Much 
too  of  the  specialties  of  Venus,  who  is  lord  of  pleasure  and  joy,  will 
be  bestowed  on  him. 

Judgments  or  the  Eleventh  House. 

As  the  cusp  of  this  House  belongs  to  Gemini  and  its  regent 
(Mercury)  is  in  the  Second  House,  which  is  that  of  wealth,  this 
signifies  that  the  hopes  which  he  forms  with  regard  to  fortune  and 
territory  will  be  realized  to  his  heart’s  desire.  It  also  proves  that 
he  will  have  sincere  friends  and  that  the  masters  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  will  arrive  at  high  rank  in  his  service.  And  as  the  Part 
of  the  conclusions  of  actions  is  in  this  House,  this  signifies  that  his 
hopes  * and  desires  will  have  a happy  termination. 

Judgment  of  the  Twelfth  House. 

As  the  cusp  of  this  House  belongs  to  Cancer  and  its  lord,  the 
Moon,  is  in  detriment  * and  gaudium  (farah),  this  proves  that  the 

1 The  Ninth  is  a House  of  travels.  * The  Moon  is  in  the  Fifth  House 

1 The  Moon  is  in  the  Fifth  House  in  19°  48*  14"  Capricorn  and  so  is  in 
vis.,  19°  48'  14"  Capricorn  and  so  she  detriment  as  being  in  the  Sign 

is  in  trine  to  the  First  and  Tenth  opposite  to  her  Mansion,  vis.,  Cancer. 

Houses.  The  Twelfth  is  the  House  of  private 

8 The  Eleventh  House  is  that  of  enemies  and  a House  of  misfortune, 

hopes.  Had  the  Moon  been  in  it,  this  would 
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enemies  of  the  State  will  be  constantly  in  adversity  and  distress  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Native.  And  the  fact  of 
the  Dragon's  Tail1  (Katabibazon  or  Zanab)  being  there  in  the  first 
degree,  is  strong  evidence  of  this.  And  aa  the  Part  of  knowledge 
and  clemency  is  in  this  House,  it  signifies  that  the  Native  will, 
together  with  his  insight  (into  charactor),  be  clement  and  forgiving 
to  the  short-sighted  and  cross-grained  ones.  And  patience,  breadth 
of  view  and  general  benevolence  will  be  among  his  necessary  attri- 
butes. 

May  Almighty  God  prolong  the  life  of  the  Lord  of  Fortune  for 
generations  and  cycles,  since  the  attributes  of  greatness, — which  are 
the  root  and  flower  of  universal  eovereignity  and  world -adornment, 
and  are  a cause  of  capturing  the  hearts  of  friends  and  foes,  and 
attract  souls  and  knit  together  the  thoughts  of  high  and  low,~pare 
revealed  in  all  their  perfection  and  (as  it  wore)  on  an  open  highway 
(Praise  he  to  the  gracious  God  for  it)  in  the  aggregation  of  refined 
qualities  of  this  Doctor  of  the  High  School  of  Unity  ■,  and  have 
made  him  by  his  idiosyncracy  and  fundamental  nature,  sole  owner 
of  sublime  dignity  and  peculiar  grace.  And  of  a certainty,  all  those 
admirable  qualities  and  dispositions  have,  without  effort  or  vaunting, 
become  the  blissful  possession  of  this  celestial  Being,  • bo  a that  from 
this  fountain-head  of  justice,  they  are  distributed  by  the  garden- 
channel  of  the  lords1  of  liberality. 

Verse. 

For  ever,  and  so  long  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament, 

For  ever,  and  bo  long  as  there  are  bodies  with  souls, 

May  there  be  no  revolution  of  the  spheres  without  thy  pleasure, 

No  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  except  according  to  thy  will. 


have  been  a bad  omen.  I do  not 
understand  how  the  Moon  is  said  to 
be  wfarah,  £*.,  joy ; but  apparently 
the  author  draws  from  this  the  in- 
ference that  the  enemies  will  be  dis- 
tressed and  the  Native  will  be  glad- 
dened* Possibly  it  refers  to  the 
Moon’s  being  in  the  Fifth  House  and 
so  in  trine  to  the  Ascendant.  Per- 
haps the  word  is  a mistake  for  & 
fargbi  emptiness  or  disengagement 


1 The  Dragon's  Tail  is  a cause  of 
misfortune  and  increases  evil  influ- 
ences. Apparently  awtoal  * first,* 
must  be  a mistake  for  dj&ir,  * last,* 
for  the  Dragon's  Tail  id  in  the  last 
degree  of  the  Twelfth  House  vis., 
27°  29*  18"  Leo.  fSeesupm.) 

t ybjl  arbdb.  Blochmann  says 
(563n.)  that  this  word,  which  is  the 
plural  of  ro66,  is  used  in  Persian  as  a 
singular  to  mean  a headman  or  magu- 
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This  is  a sketch  of  the  judgments  of  the  auspicious  horoscopes  j 
but  if  the  gifts  of  the  stars,  the  blessings  of  the  aspects,  and 
the  significations  of  the  Houses,  were  fully  set  forth,  registers  would 
be  compiled  and  books  composed. 

Verse 

His  exquisite  exaltations  cannot  be  reckoned  up, 

Star-gazing  mathematicians  can  but  adumbrate  them. 


trate.  Perhaps  then  the  expression 
arbab-i-iatifdza  refers  to  Akbar  him- 
self. Otherwise,  it  refers  to  his 
ministers. 


1 The  couplet  is  Faizfs  and  occurs 
with  slight  variation  in  the  preface 
to  his  Lllavatl.  Calcutta  1828 p.  2.1.4. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Diagram  of  the  holy  horoscope,  cast  by  MaulAnA  AlyAs  of 
Ardabil,1  in  accordance  with  the  IlkbAnI  Tables. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  pages  which  are  a record  of  aus- 
piciousness, a horoscope  came  under  my  view  which  had  been  drawn 
by  the  very  erudite  Maul&nfi  Alyas  of  Ardabil  who  held  high  rank 
among  mathematicians  and  was  one  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbfini  Jannat- 
ashiyfinl's  courtiers. 

This  horoscope  also  has  been  copied  in  sketch*  but  without 
details  of  the  influences  of  the  Houses  and  the  Judgments.  It  has 
been  copied  partly  in  consideration  of  the  repute  of  the  drawer,1 
and  pattly  because,  unlike  the  others,  it  is  based  op  the  IlkhanI 
Tables. 


l A town  in  Persia,  west  of  the 
Caspian.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  AgarbSijin.  (See  Mey- 
nard's  Yaqut,  Paris,  1861,  21  and 
Jarrett  III,  81).  MaulinS  Alyas 
would  naturally  follow  the  Ilfch&ul 
Tables,  for  he  belonged  to  the  country 


of  Tabriz  or  Mar&gha  where  Najlru- 
d-dln  T&sl  had  his  observatory. 

* bajina  apparently  means  in 
genere  or  in  gross,  i.e.,  without  de- 
tails. 

• cj*-  mustakfcrij,  lit.  'ex- 
tractor.' 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 

Account  ov  thi  design  or  Providence  (Hikmat)  in  the  diffibenc* 

BETWEEN  THIS  QrEEK  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THE  INDIAN  ASTROLOGERS 
IN  THE  HATTER  0?  HIS  MAJESTY^  AUSPICIOUS  HOROSCOPE. 

Some  scientific  men  used  to  think  that  the  disagreement 
between  the  Indian  and  Qreek  astronomers, — the  former  placing  the 
horoscope  in  Leo  and  the  latter  in  Virgo,  was  due  to  a difference 
of  opinion  among  philosophers  about  the  movement  of  the  Zodiacal 
Heaven.  A crowd1  of  ancient  philosophers,  including  Aristotle, 
were  agreed  that  the  Eighth9  Heaven  had  no  motion.  The  philoso- 
pher  Hipparchus  contended  that  it  did  move,  but  he  did  not  ascer- 
tain the  rate  of  progression.  Ptolemy  said  the  motion  was  one 
degree  in  a century  and  that  the  revolution  was  completed  in  36,000 
years.  Most  philosophers  hold  that  the  rate  is  one  degree  in  seventy 
years  and  that  the  revolution  is  completed  in  25,200  years.  Another 
school. say  that  a degree  is  traversed  in  sixty-three9  yeaijp  and  that 
the  revolution  is  completed  in  22,680  years.  The  cause  of  such 


1 This  passage  is  substantially  re- 
peated in  the  Ain  (III,  11 ; Jarrett 
in,  20.1 

9 This  is  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed 
Stars.  In  the  Ain  (III,  34;  Jarrett 
III,  38)  this  is  numbered  as  the 
Second  Heaven,— the  Eighth  being 
that  of  Mercury.  Here  the  author 
counts  them  in  reverse  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest,  viu.,  that  of 
the  Moon,— and  by  thus  counting 
upwards,  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  becomes  the  Eighth.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  ancients 
attributed  motion  to  the  Fixed  Stars 
or  at  least  to  the  sphere  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  plaoed. 
"The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  attri- 


butes motion  and  a regular  course 
to  those  stars  which  we  now  call 
Fixed  but  which  the  Greeks  merely 
called  dftvWcis  undeviating.”  (Ash- 
mand  4n.) 

9 1 do  not  know  what  school  is 
referred  to  here.  In  the  Ain  (II,  11 
1.7  fr.  foot)  Ibn  A*  (Adam)  (cir.  985 
A.D.)  and  Naglru-d-dln  TasI  (cir. 
1272  A.D.)  are  mentioned  as  holding 
that  the  rate  is  one  degree  in  sixty 
solar  years.  Perhaps  the  sixty-three 
are  lunar  but  these  are  equal  to 
more  than  60  solar  years,— for  at  the 
rate  of  eleven  days  a year,  we  get 
only  660  days  or  not  quite  two  years. 

According  to  S4dillot  (Notes  et 
tfolairoissements.  Frotyomena.  289) 
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discrepancies  is  a difference  in  the  equipment  and  instruments  of 
the  observatories  and  difference  in  the  profundity  and  subtlety1 
of  the  observations. 

The  fact  is,  the  earliest  philosophers  did  not  suspect  the  motion 
of  the  Fixed  Stars,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  slowness.  For  this 
reason,  they  did  not  get  sufficient  time  to  observe  it.2 

At  the  time  when  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  determined, 
the  figure  Leo  which  was  regarded  as  a constellation  of  several  fixed 
stars,  was  opposite  to  and  in  front  of  a (certain)  part  of  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens,8  and  now,  owing  to  tho  movement  of  the  Zodiacal 


Heaven,4  it  has  moved  from  that 

Na§iru-d*dTn  as  well  as  Ulugh  Beg 
held  seventy  years  to  be  the  time. 
But  he  refers  to  hi9  Materiaux  (481) 
as  showing  that  Arzachil  knew  of  a 
movement  as  correct  as  that  of  our 
modern  Table*.  Arago,  in  his  lec- 
tures, says  that  the  movement  is 
50"*  103  a year,  and  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  completed  in  25,  867  years. 

In  the  Astronomxca  quaedam  ex 
traditiofie  Slifth  Cholgll  published  by 
Greaves  (Gravius)  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  we  are  told  that 
according  to  observations  made  in 
the  time  of  the  Khalif  Al-Mimun 
(813-34  j£.D.)  a degree  was  passed 
in  66  years  and  8 months.  Perhaps 
these  were  lunar,  and  if  so,  they 
would  correspond  nearly  to  the  63 
(solar)  mentioned  in  the  Text.  Mu- 
hammad Sh&h  Quljl  wrote  a com- 
mentary on  the  Tables  of  Nagiru-d- 
dln  TUsI  in  866  (1461).  A.  F.  per- 
haps copied  from  him,  for  the  passage 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Ain  (Jar- 
rett  6)  about  the  explanation  of  the 
term  tlj,  etc.,  is  very  similar  to  one 
on  Muhammad  Shlh  Quljl,  as  given 
by  Greaves  and  also  it  appears,  by 
Sldillot.  But  Oriental  writers  copy 
so  much  from  one  another  that  it  is 


part  and  is  in  the  station  whore 

difficult  to  know  who  was  tho  origi- 
nal source.  Shah  Qulji  also  gives 
seventy  years  as  the  rate  of  pre- 
cession according  to  the  Maragha 
Tables ; and  says  that  the  annual 
rate  was  51"  26.'" 

1 The  text  reads  oJy  time,  but 
MS.  564  has  *****  which  I have 
adopted. 

2 I suppose  the  meaning  is  that 
the  motion  being  less  than  a minute 
a year,  it  could  nob  become  percept- 
ible unless  after  a lifetime  of  obser- 
vations or  unless  the  observations 
were  continued  for  generations. 

8i.e.,  the  Ninth  or  Crystalline 
Heaven. 

♦ The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (Art. 
Astrology)  says  : “Tho  astrologers 
never  made  any  allowance  for  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus 
though  the  constellation  Aries  is 
now  in  Taurus  and  the  influences 
of  its  stars  ought  to  have  moved 
with  them,  we  find  that  the  astro- 
nomical Aries  or  first  30°  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  used  for  the  constellation. 
Under  the  oircumstances,  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  but  such  a prac- 
tice would  be  fatal  to  astronomy." 
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Virgo  then  was.  Similarly  Virgo  has  moved  to  the  station  of 
Libra,  Libra  to  Scorpio  and  so  on,  up  to  the  last  Sign.  Now  the 
calculation  of  Indian  astrologers1  is  in  accord  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  ancient  philosophers  which  were  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  Fixed  Stars  did  not  move.  The  calculation  of  the  new 
observations8  is  founded  on  the  movement  of  the  Zodiacal  Heaven 
which  has  caused  the  constellation  Leo  to  move  to  the  House 


Ashmand  (Preface  and  p.  32)  de- 
fends astrologers  against  this  charge 
and  says,  “ We  should  rather  say  that 
the  stars  have  changed  places  than 
that  the  parts  of  heaven  in  which 

they  once  were  situated  have  done 

>• 

80. 

1 The  author  does  not  mean  that 
the  Indian  astronomers  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  movement  of  the  stars,  i.e., 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  account  in  the  Ain  (Jarrett  III. 
19)  shows  that  they  held  the  move- 
ment to  be  54*'  a year.  But  they 
thought  that  the  (westward)  move- 
ment only  extended  to  27°  Aries  and 
that  then  the  stars  retrograded  to 
27°  Pisces  and  afterwards  recom- 
menced. In  other  words  they  held 
that  the  stars  librated  between  27° 
Aries  and  27°  Pisces. 

* By  the  u new  observations  ” those 
of  Ulugh  Beg  are  commonly  meant, 
and  it  must  be  those  which  are  re- 
ferred to  here,  for  A.  F.  is  dealing 
with  the  horoscope  of  Maul&na 
Cand  which,  we  are  told,  was  found- 
ed on  the  Gurgani  Tables,  i.e.,  those 
of  Ulugh  Beg.  According  to  B&bar 
(Erskine  51)  the  tables  used  by  the 
Indian  astronomers  were  those  of 
Vikramaditya  and  he  says  that  1584 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  building 
of  Vikramaditya’s  observatory.  Ap- 
parently Bibar  was  writing  this  in 
16 


1527-28,  = 1584  Vikramaditya  Era 
(which  began  B.C.  57.)  But  his  state- 
ment in  no  way  coincides  with  A.  F.*s 
for  Ulugh  Beg’s  Tables  were  drawn 
up  in  1434  and  published  in  1437 
and  if  we  deduct  1190  from  1434, 
we  get  244  A.D.  as  the  date  of  the 
Indian  Tables. 

(S5dillot  gives  the  epoch  of  Ulugh 
Beg’s  Tables  as  841  H.  = 1437  A.D.) 

Nor  can  we  reconcile  the  state- 
ments by  supposing  that  the  “ new 
observations  ” mean  those  of  Naglru- 
d-dln  T1*!®*  which  were  made  at 
Marigha  in  the  latte*  part  x>f  the 
13th  century.  According  to  the 
Ain  (Jarrett  4)  Naglru-d -din’s  obser- 
vatory was  built  362  years  and  Ulugh 
Beg's  156  before  A.  F.  wrote  his 
book.  Now  the  Ain  was  composed 
in  the  40th  year  of  Akbar,  i.e., 
1596,  so  that  1234  would  be  the  date 
of  the  Mar&gha  observations  and 
1434  those  of  Samarqand  (Ulugh 
Beg’s).  The  date  1234  is,  however, 
certainly  wrong,  as  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  before  the  dqp- 
truction  of  BaghdSd  (1258)  and  we 
know  that  it  was  after  this  that 
Hul&gh  Kh&n  installed  NagTru-d- 
dfn  at  Mar&gha.  According  to 
D’Herbelot,  Naglru-d-dfn  was  estab- 
lished at  Mar&gha  in  657  (1259 ) and 
published  his  Tables  in  668  (1270). 
Perhaps  f haft,  sixty,  is  a 
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of  Virgo.  Th9  difference  between  tlje  two  calculations  is  1 7®,1  each 
Sign  having  moved  17°  from  its  place.  From  this  it  may  be  known 
that  1190  years  have  elapsed  from  the  observations  of  the  Indian 
philosophers  to  the  new  ones,  assuming  that  a degree  is  traversed 
every  seventy  years,  and  most  philosophers  are  agreed  that  we 
should  multiply  17  by  70.  On  the  view  of  Ptolemy  that  the  move- 
ment is  one  degree  a century,  the  interval  between  the  two  sets 
of  observations  is  1700  years. 

Keen-sighted  inquirers  after  truth  and  subtle  perceivers  of  the 
secrets  of  the  skies  fell  into  the  valley  of  pertnrbation  on  account 
of  these  discrepancies.  Now  that  the  pattern  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  Age,  ‘Azdu-l-daulah  Amir  Fathu-I-lah  of  3klr§z,  has  shewn 
by  the  Greek  Canon  and  the  Persian  rules  that  his  Majesty's  auspi- 
cious horoscope  is  in  Leo  as  has  been  stated  above,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  explanation  of  the  disagreement  is  not,  as  was  commonly 
supposed,  that  the  Indian  philosophers  deny  the  existence  of  the 
spheres,  as  has  been  Bet  forth  in  the  Second  Volume.*  Bather  it 
was  the  Divine  wisdom  (hikmat-i-il&hi)  and  the  Divine  jealousy  which 
demanded  that  the  description  of  this  cavalier8  of  the  plain  of  majesty 


copyist’s  error  for  but,  twenty 

which  would  yield  the  date  1274. 
A.  F.,  however,  with  all  his  industry, 
is  not  to  be  trusted  about  dates  as 
Silvestre  deSacy  has  shewn  with  re- 
ference to  a statement  in  the  Ayar-i- 
Danish  about  the  poet  B«jdagf . Even 
if  wo  deduct  the  1190  years  from 
1272,  the  Hate  of  the  Maragfea  obser- 
vations, we  do  not  get  back  to  Vik- 
ramfiditya’s  era,  though  we  get  very 
near  that  of  Salivahana,  viz.,  78  A.D. 

The  iriost  probable  explanation  is 
that  Babar  was  mistaken  iu  suppos- 
ing that  the  Vikvamaditya  of  the 
Tables  was  the  VikramAditya  of  the 
Era.  The  Indian  Tables  were  pro- 
bably composed  in  the  time  of  the 
Becond  VikramSditya  and  in  that  of 
Varaha  Miliira,  though  this  date  is 


also  inconsistent  with  A.  F.’s  calcu- 
lation. 

1 It  would  seem  (Text  III.  440  1.5 
f r.  foot)  that  the  exact  difference  was 
a little  more  than  17°,  for  we  are 
told  that  Bin U Ar&m,  Akbar’s  daugh- 
ter, was  bom  under  19°  Sagittarius 
or  1°  5 4!  according  to  Hindi!  calcu- 
lation. 

8 The  Lucknow  ed.  has  “ last 
volume,'1  and  this  is  probably  correct, 
the  reference  apparently  being  to 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  Jin, 
viz.,  III.  8.  (Jarrett  III.  13.) 

1 UV*  /an*.  It  also  means  a lion 
and  so  there  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  constellation  Leo.  Akbar  is 
called  (Jin  I.  139)  tSd/iautoar-t-'arfa- 
i-iqbal,  * the  royal  rider  of  the  plain 
of  fortuns  .' 
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and  confidant  of  the  sublime  cabinet,  should  remain  hidden  from  the 
gaze  of  keen-sighted,  penetrating,  minute  inquirers,  as  well  as  from 
the  eyes  of  the  evil-disposed  and  inwardly  blind. 

It  was  from  this  cause,  that  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfini  Jannat- 
ftsbiyftnl,  who  in  astrolabio  investigations  and  studies  of  astronomical 
Tables  and  observations,  was  at  the  head  of  the  enthroned 1 ones  of 
acute  knowledge  and  was  a second  Alexander, — in  spite  of  his  per- 
fect labours  and  exertions  in  the  matter  of  the  horoscope  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Age,  did  not  attain  to  the  truth  (did  not  reveal  the 
whole  truth).  And  likewise  all  those  others  who  were  versed  in 
the  secrets  of  astrology,  remained  within  the  curtain  of  contra- 
diction and  did  not  arrive  at  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  mystery. 
And  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  the  canons  of  calculation 
and  the  inquiries  of  right-thinkers, — for  natural  philosophers  do 
not  materially  disagree  in  these  matters, — owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  God,  the  truth  of  the  holy  nativity  remained  under  the  veil  of 
concealment  and  was  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of  contradiction. 
But  on  the  whole,  if  each  of  the  horoscopes  be  looked  at  with 
the  eye  of  judgment — and  a sketch  of  each  has  been  given, — it 
becomes  plain  that  in  the  matter  of  power,  dignity  and  sublimity, 
external  and  internal,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  them.  ^Though  the 
horoscopes  are  discrepant,  they  agree  in  external  and  internal 
Splendour  and  pongratulate  the  Native  as  supreme  over  the  visible 
•and  invisible  worlds.  And  those  intimate  friends  of  his  Majesty 
Jahanbftni  Jannat-&shiyftnl,  whose  outward  and  inward  beings  were 
clothed  with  truth  and  righteousness,  have  been  heard  to  tell  that 
when  his  Majesty  had  the  auspicious  horoscope  shewn  to  him  and 
had  considered  it,  it  happened  several  times  that  when  in  his  private 
chamber  and  with  the  doors  all  closed,  he  fell  a’danoing,  and  from 
excess  of  exultation,  revolved  with  a circular  motion.  Why  indeed 
should  not  sitters  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  pavilion  of  true  glory, 
and  tasters  of  the  trays  of  eternal  knowledge — who  have  partaken 
of  the  sweets  of  ecstacy  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  indulge  in 
transports  of  joy  at  the  sweets  of  this  revelation,  and  why  should  they 
not  ohaunt  strains  of  rapture  ? For  these  perfections  are  steps  or 


l Tbs  author  seems  to  refer  to  the  L been  prinoes,  e.g.,  Alexander,  At- 

faot  of  eminent  astrologers,  having  i phonso  of  Castile  and  Ulugh  Beg. 
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stages  of  exaltation  and  aro  the  essence  of  Divine  knowledge.  And 
his  Majesty  Jahfinbftni  Jannat-agbiynn!  was  by  the  perfection  of  his 
personality,  enlightened  by  dashes  of  forthcoming  events  and  glimp- 
ses into  the  future,  and  his  senses  were  warmed  by  the  auspicious 
advent  of*  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Kings.  And  all  these  lights 
were  seen,  before  realization  in  the  ranks  of  actions,  in  the  mirror 
of  the  wondrous  horoscope.  And  he  many  times  said  to  thoso  who 
were  privileged  to  converse  with  him,  that  the  horoscope  of  this 
Light  of  Fortune  was  superior,  in  several  respects  and  by  sundry 
degrees,  to  that  of  his  Majesty,  the  Lord  of  Conjunction1 * * * * * *  (Timur) 
as  indeed  clearly  appears  to  the  scrutinizing  students  of  the  prog- 
nosticationjs.  And  when  these  two  auspicious  documents  are  com- 
pared, and  the  gifts  of  the  planets  and  the  blessings  of  the  heavens8 
are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  reflection,  it  will  be  seen  what  are  the 
communications  of  the  horoscope  of  the  Lord  of  Conjunction,  and 
what  are  those  of  the  holy  horoscope.  Praise  be  to  God  ! notwith- 
standing the  remoteness  of  the  horoscopists  in  time,  place  and  con- 
dition, and  the  discrepancy  of  their  canons,  every  one  of  the  glorious 
schemes  agrees — as  has  been  Bhewn — in  this,  that  the  Native 
will  attain  lofty,  spiritual  and  temporal  rank,  and  that  his  holy 
personality  will  be  a collection  of  inward  and  outward  excellencies 
and  will  be  possessed  of  various  perfections  and  will  have  sway  over 
the  visible  and  invisible  world.  He  will  have  various  kinds  of  sove- 
reignties and  various  degrees  of  rule,  and  will  attain  lofty  rank  in 
worship  of  the  Truth  and  in  theology.  He  will  befriend  the  poor 
and  humble,  and  will  have  long  life  and  soundness  of  body  and 
an  equable  disposition  and  will  be  praised  by  high  and  low  and 
thanked  by  great  and  small.  He  will  have  perfect  ktjowledge  of  the 
world,  and  will  rule  countries  and  guard  the  paths  of  righteousness, 


l The  horoscope  of  Tim  fir  is  given 

in  the  Zafamama  but  without  much 

detail.  There  is  also  one,  as  noticed 

by  Gibbon,  in  Hyde's  Syntagma 

(Dissert  t II.  466)  which  was  cast  by 

Ashmole. 

l « alwXydt.  Perhaps  this 

word  has  a technical  meaning  here, 


via.,  the  superior  planets,  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  were  so- 
called  because  their  orbits  were 
supposed  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  Sun.  See  Maf&tXhu-l-'ulum,  229, 
top  line.  Mercury  and  Venus  and 
the  Moon  are  oalled  kawdkabu-a- 
aifiiy a,  inferior  planets. 
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and  will  perforin  the  duties  of  government  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  world. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  all  those  qualities  which 
astrologers  have  come  to  know  by  toil  and  meditation,  are  read  by 
simple-minded  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  diagrams  of  stellar 
mysteries,  by  dint  of  their  own  insight,  on  the  forehead-page1  of 
his  Majesty’s  career,  though  they  have  humbly  to  acknowledge  the 
inability  of  language  to  expound  them. 

Verse. 

Thy  attributes  have  made  tongues  incoherent, 

Thy  glorious  personality  has  changed  certainty  into  conjecture. 

NOTE  ON  THE  HOBOSCOPES  OF  AKBAR. 

Abu-l-f&fl  gives  four  horoscopes.  The  first  and  fourth  however  appear 
to  be  substantially  the  same.  Both  were  made  by  Muhammadan  servants 
of  HumSyfin, — the  first  by  MaulanS  C&nd  and  the  fourth  by  MaulanS  Aly&s 
of  Ardabtl.  Maul&nS  C&nd's  was  drawn  up  according  to  the  “ New  Tables,” 
i.e.,  those  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mfrz&  who  was  Tim  fir's  grandson.  These  were 
calculated  for  1437.  MaulSnS  IlySs*  horoscope  was  cast  according  to  the 
llfekSnl  or  Imperial  Tables,  i.e.,  those  made  by  Na$Tru-d-dIn  TOsI  at  Marigha-— 
about  50  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Tabriz — in  the  reign  of  Hul&gfi  Kh&n  cir.  1272. 

Abu-1- fafl,  writing  in  the  40th  year  of  Aktiar,  (1596)  says  (Jarrett  II,  4.) 
that  362  years  had  elapsed  since  NagTru-d-dTn  built  his  observatory  and  156 
since  Ulugh  Beg  built  his  at  Samarqand.  This  gives  a date  of  1440  for 
Ulugh  Beg’s  Tables  and  of  1234  for  Naflru-d-dln*s,  but  the  latter  is  certainly 
wrong,  and  probably  there  is  some  clerical  error  in  the  text.  If  Hul&gfi 
Kh&n  first  established  him  in  Marigha,  it  is  assuredly  wrong,  but  A.  F. 
evidently  thinks  he  was  there  earlier.  (Jfrn  II,  11.) 

The  second  horoscope  was  made  by  Jotik  Bai,  Akbar's  astrologer.  We 
do  not  know  its  exact  date  but  it  was,  of  course,  drawn  many  years  after 
Akbar's  birth  and  after  the  construction,  by  Humiy  fin’s  orders,  of  the  first 
and  fourth  horoscopes. 

The  third  was  made  by  Fatbu-l-l&h  of  Shlr&z  and  could  not  have  been 
drawn  earlier  than  991  (1583),  for  this  astronomer  did  not  come  to  Akbar'q 
Court  till  that  year.  Indeed  A.  F.  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Fathu-l-lih's  service  that  he  asked  him  to  compare  the  horoscopes  and 
reconcile  their  discrepancies. 


1 The  meaning  is,  that  the  actual 
facts  of  Akbar's  life  exhibit  all  those 
wanderful  qualities  which  astrolo- 


gers have  found  by  painful  investi- 
gation of  his  horoscope. 
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Both  Kaolin*  Clod  and  Maulini  Alyls  put  the  birth  under  Virgo  and 
there  is  no  doubt  thia  la  correct,— if  correctneaa  can  be  predicated  of  such 
matters.  The  Indian  astrologers  probably  put  the  birth  in  Leo  because  that 
Sign  is  the  House  of  the  Sun,  between  whom  and  Akbar  there  was  supposed 
to  be  a mysterious  connection.  Possibly  however,  the  earlier  dace  of  their 
Tables  warranted  them  in  putting  the  birth  under  Leo,  as  A.  F.  has  ex- 
plained in  his  ehapter  on  the  discrepancies.  But  granting  that  this  was  so,  we 
are  not  told  why  their  Tables  should  be  preferred  to  those  of  NagYru-d-dTn 
and  Ulugh  Beg.  And  indeed  Abu-l-fa?l  does  not  prefer  them.  He  tells  us 
that  Indian  Tables  agree  with  the  observations  of  those  philosophers  who  are 
not  aware  that  there  was  a movement  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  In  other  words, 
he  admits  that  they  are  wrong. 

Jf  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
Tables,  why  stop  short  at  the  Hindu  observations?  A.  F.  calculates  that 
these  were  made  1190  years  before  -Ulugh  Beg's,  i.e.t  about  1336  before 
Fat^u-Mah  cast  Akbar ’s  horoscope.  According  t6  Bibar  (Erskine  51.)  the 
Hindu  Tables  were  made  at  Ujjain  in  the  time  of  Vikrainiditya,  t.e.,  cir.  57 
B.C.  According  to  Tod,  (Rijpfitini)  Hind  a astronomers  now  follow  the 
Tables  of  Jai  Singh  which  Were  made  in  1728.  (See  Dr.  Hunter  s paper, 
Asiatic  .Researches  V,  177.)  But  why  did  not  he  or  Fatbu-Muh  carry  the 
calculation  further  back  and  ascertain  the  position  of  the*  constellations  of 
the  Zodiac  at  the  time,  say,  of  ^he  birth  of  Adam  or  at  least,  of  Enoch  or  Idris 
who,  according  to  Muhammadans,  is  the  father  of  astronomy  ? Some  astrolo- 
gers professed  to  know  the  position  of  the  BtarB  at  the  time  of  the  Creation 
and  held  that  Adam  was  born  under  1°  Capricorn  (See  infra  for  A.  F.’s 
account  of  Adam).  And  at  all  events  A.  F.,  who  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
chronology  according  to  which  Adam  was  born  about  7000  before  his  own 
time,  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  position  of  the  constella- 
tions at  that  period,  allowing  one  degree  for  every  seventy  years. 

According  to  A.  F.  the  difference  between  the  Indian  astrologers  and 
Maulini  Cind  amounts  to  17°.  But  apparently  Fathu-l-lih  did  not  adopt  the 
Indian  calculations,  which  indeed  he  probably  could  not  read.  (He  was 
a Persian  and  we  are  told  in  the  Ain  (Blochmann  104)  that  he  superintended 
the  translation  of  part  of  Ulngh  Beg's  Tables,  though,  if  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, these  were  originally  written  in  Persian,  one  does  not  see  what 
mecoeeity  there  was  for  translating  them.  There  is  however  a doubt  on  the 
point  and  A.  F.'s  remark  implies  that  Ulugh  Beg’s  Tables  were  written  in  a 
foreign  language,  e.g.,  Arabic  or  Turkish.  According  to  D’Herbelot,  they 
were  first  written  in  Arabic  but  S6di]lot  has  no  doubt  that  Persian  was  their 
original  language).  Fat^u-Mih,  we  are  told,  based  hiB  calculations  on  the 
Greek  and  Persian  Tables,  not  on  the  Indian,  and  found  the  cusp  of  the 
Ascendant  to  be  28°  36'  Lee, 

Leo  is  the  Sign  immediately  preceding  Virgo,  and  if  the  difference  of 
the  Hindfi  and  Persian  calculations  be  17°,  the  cusp  according  to  the  former, 
should  apparently  be  20°  Leo,  for  Maulini  Gind's  horoscope  brought  out 
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the  cusp  of  the  Ascendant  as  7°  Virgo.  We  are  not  told  what  Tables 
Fat^n-Mih  used  and  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  modu$  operandi.  The 
difference  between  his  calculations  and  those  of  ManUnft  Cind  was  apparently, 
about  8|°  vis.,  from  28°  36'  Leo  to  7°  Virgo.  If,  as  A.  F.  does,  we  take  the 
rate  of  precession  to  be  one  degree  in  70  years,  Fatbu-l-lah  must  hare 
used  Tables  made  about  600  years  before  Ulugh  Beg’s.  This  would  give  a 
date  of  about  830  A.D.,  which  approximates  to  the  Baghdad  observations  of 
the  Khali f Mimfin  referred  to  in  the  Ain  (Jarrett  II.  3.) 

If  we  take  the  more  correct  rate  of  precession,*  vis.,  one  degree  in  72 
years,  we  get  a still  closer  approximation  for  8^°  as  612  years  and  this,  de- 
ducted  from  1434=822  A.D.  ' 

I regret  that  I have  not  been  able  to  translate  the  four  horoscope  chapters 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  They  are  difficult,  for  several  words  of  frequent 
use  in  them,  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  dictionaries,  at  least  not  with  their 
astronomical  meaning.  Doxy's  Supplement  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  astro* 
logical  terms,  and  Lane  appears  to  ignore  them  altogether.  Unfortunately 
with  all  his  amplitude  of  detail,  A.  F.  fails  us  at  the  very  pinch  of  the  case. 
That  is,  he  gives  no  explanation  of  Fatbu-l-Uh'a  modu$  operandi  and  does  not 
tell  us  how  he  managed  to  bring  the  horoscope  into  Leo. 

It  is  probable  that  in  places,  the  text. is  corrupt. 

Books  on  astrology  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  best  of  the  old 
treatises  is  De  Judiciis  Jttrorum  by  ‘All  Abu-l-^asan  (Albohasan  Haly  Aben 
Rajal).  He,  it  appears,  was  born  in  Spain,  for  he  is  styled  A&h-ghaibinf  and 
Ash-Shablll  (Hispaliensis)  and  his  full  name  is  Abu-l-basan  'All  Ibn  Abi-r- 
rajilu-gh-ahaib&nl. 

In  Hammer-Purgstall’s  History  of  Arabian  Literature,  (6436)  he  is  styled 
All  Ibn  Raj&l  and  we  are  told  that  Europeans  called  him  Aben*Ragel  and 
that  he  was  born  at  Cordova  and  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  the  Hijra. 

His  work  on  astrology,  “ Opus  magnum  de  aetrologia,  ooto  partibu a oompre- 
heneum,"  was  first  translated  from  Arabic  into  Spanish  by  order  of  Alpbonso, 
the  king  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  from  Spanish  into  Latin.  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  a poet,  for  a poem  of  his  on  astrology  is  mentioned  in  Casiri's 
catalogue  of  the  Escurial  Library  1, 128  and  344.  The  best  edition  of  Haly’s 
work  appears  to  be  that  by  Anthony  Stupa,  Basle,  1551.  There  is  a copy  of 
this  in  the  British  Museum  and  bound  up  with  it,  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
astrology  by  Guido  Bonatus  and  also  a commentary  on  the  Tetrabibloe.  * 

Guido  Bonatus,  also  called  Guido  Bonatti  and  Bonati,  was  a noted  as- 
trologer of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a native  of  Florence,  but  is  commonly 
called  Foroliviemie  or  De  Foro  Tav\\,  the  modern  Forli,  a town  on-  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Appenines  and  not  far  from  Ravenna.  He  is  said  by  his  astro- 
logical skill  to  have  saved  Forli  from  a siege.  Eventually  he  became  a 
monk  and  died  in  1296. 

Lilly  quotes  Abu-l-basan  under  the  name  of  Haly  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  Gay  Mannering  refer  both  to  him  and  to  Guido  Bonatus.  Dllambre 
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says,  in  his  History  of  astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  Abu-l-basan’s  book 
"estl'un  des  plus  clairs,  des  plus  m4thodiques,  and  des  plus  completes  que 
nous  ay  on  s.  C’est  une  compilation  do  tout  ce  que  lea  sages  de  diffdrents 
pays  et  de  difftrents  silcles  avaient  6crifc  aur  ce  sujet  futile."  It  appears 
that  Haly  was  a Christian.  There  is  a MS.  copy  of  his  work  in  the  British 
Museum  written  in  beautifully  clear  Arabic  characters.  It  is  numbered 
23,399.  See  Codices  Arabici  6236.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  an 
Arabio  scholar  will  print  and  edit  it. 

Lilly's  Christian  Astrology  and  tho  works  of  Zadkiol  are  useful  and  so 
also  are  Wilson's  Dictionary  of  Astrology  (London,  1819),  and  a work  by 
IS.  Sibley  in  two  quarto  volumes  and  published  in  1817.  For  Hind  a astrology, 
I can  recommend  two  Bengali  books  kindly  Bent  me  by  Dr.  Qrierson,  viz.,  the 
Jydtifa  Prakdfa  (Beni  Madhab  De  A Co.,  Calcutta,  1882,  Sak.  1804)  and  the 
Varaha  Mihira  of  Kali  Prosanna  C h attar ji  (1891,  Fasli  1300).  I have  also 
found  the  notes  of  Muhammad  Qftdiq  *A1T  the  Lucknow  editor  of  the  Akbamdma 
very  useful  and  I have  Obtained  some  light  from  the  two  elaborate  horos- 
copes of  Shih  Jahin,— one  of  bis  birth  and  the  other  of  his  accession, — which 
are  given  in  ‘Abdu-l-b&niTd’s  Bad&ahnd/ma. 

Mr.  Behatsek's  Catalogue  of  the  Mull!  FlrSz  Library  in  Bombay  shews 
that  it  is  very  rich  in  Persian  works  on  astrology. 

To  the  useful  books  on  Astrology  may  be  added  the  treatise  of  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus,  a Latin  writer  of  the  4th  century  A.D.  A good  and 
oheap  edition  of  this  work  is  in  course  of  publication  at  LeipBio  under  the 
editorship  of  Charles  Sittl.  Firmicus  describes  the  Dodecatsmoria , p.  48, 
the  Decani,  p.  41,  and  has  a chapter,  p.  233,  on  empty  and  full  degrees,  the 
full  being  degrees  where  the  Decani  are  found,  and  the  empty  where  their 
influence  does  not  operate. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Statement  ov  the  honoured  names  of  the  blissful  nurses  and 
spiritually-moulded  CHERiSHEBs 1 ( qawdbil-i-ruhdni-qawalib ) 

OF  HIS  MAJE8TY,  THE  KINO  OF  KINQ8. 

When  the  lightsome  da y of  his  creation  arrived,  at  once  was 
Heaven  envious  of  Earth  for  his  passing,9  and  Earth  exultant  o’er 
Heaven  for  his  august  advent.  The  status  of  knowledge  and  in- 
sight became  exalted,  and  with  rites  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
ministers  of  outward  show,  was  that  holy  essence  and  pure  pearl 
— already  washed  and  cleansed  at  the  fountain-head  of  Divine  Light 
and  in  the  ocean  of  infinite  knowledge  (ma'rifat) — bathed  and  com- 
posed by  the  hands  of  shade-loving,  radiance-darting,  chaste,  rose- 
bodied nymphs.  Even-tempered,  spiritually-minded  nurses  swathed 
the  divine  form  and  heavenly  body  in  auspicious  swaddling-bands, 
purer  than  angelic  veils,  and  laid  him  with  respect  and  reverence 
in  the  sacred  arms  and  bosoms  of  pure-dispositioned  ones.  And  then 
his  honied5  lips  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  benign  breasts, 
his  mouth  was  sweetened  by  the  life-giving  fluid. 

ft w means  in  Persian,  light  of  splen- 
dour, being  etymologically  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  and  the 
English  fire  and  so,  farr-i-wiladat 
also  means  the  light  or  splendour 
of  the  birth.  Farr  is  often  used  by 
A.  F.  to  mean  the  sacred  light  which 
belongs  to  a king.  Thus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ain,  he  speaks  of  king- 
ship as  a light  emanating  from  God, 
which  light  modern  language  calls 
the  farr-i-izadl  or  Divine  light  and 
which  in  ancient  times  was  called 
the  sublime  halo.  (iffyan-jftura.) 
(Blochmann  iii.) 

• The  word  in  the  Text  is  not 
honied  but  only  sweet.  However 
there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the 


1 pi.  of  The  word 

seems  properly  to ; mean  a midwife, 
but,  as  it  comes  after  ddya  and  as 
no  midwife  is  mentioned  by  name  — 
unless  Ddya  Bhdwal  be  one, — I have 
rendered  it  cherisher.  The  word 
means  both  a midwife  and  a 
wet-nurse. 

* Farr-i-wiladat.  There  is  a play 
here  on  the  two  meanings  of  fair. 
Farr  in  Arabio  means  flight,  and  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  departure 
or  passing,  being  contrasted  with 
ma qdam, . advent  or  coming.  The 
birth  or  vital  principle  of  Akbar  left 
Heaven  and  came  upou  Earth,  there- 
by making  Heaven  envious  and 
Earth  leap  for  pride.  But  farr  or 
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Verse . 

He  drew  forth  milk  by  the  bounty  of  his  lips. 

Milk  and  sugar  were  commingled. 

It  was  not  milk  he  drank  from  the  breast  of  hope, 

'Twas  water  from  the  Sun’s  fountain  that  he  imbibed. 

As  the. nobly-born  Sfcamsu  d-din  Muhammad  of  Qbazni  had  done 
a good  service  at  Kanauj,1  his  Majesty  Jah&nbani  Jannat-fisbyfini, 
shortly  before  the  rising  of  this  light  of  fortune,  (Akbar)  in  magnifi- 
cent recompense  of  his  deed,  made  him  hopeful  of  eternal  bliss  by 
promising  him  the  majestic  boon,  that  his  high-souled,  oha&te-natured 
consort — who  has  now  the  lofty  title  of  Jlji*  Anaga — should  be  clothed 
with  the  glorious  head-dress  ( mi'jar ) and  mantle  of  distinction,  by 
obtaining  the  auspicious  service  of  nursing  this  new  fruit  of  the 
spring-tide  of  sovereignty  and  fortune,  and  should  have  the  blissful 
charge*  of  the  nosegay  of  the  house-garden  of  greatness  and  glory. 

Accordingly  her  Majesty,  Maryatn-makani,  Qadasl-arkftni  (Pillar 
of  Purity)  having  Bent  for  that  adorner  of  Heaven’s  table  (i.e.,  celes- 
tial caterer)  placed  in  an  auspicious  moment,  the  child-treasure  in 
her  hopeful  bosom.  But  as  the  period  of  pregnancy4of  this  purely- 
framed  nurse  was  not  yet  fulfilled,  her  Majesty  ordered  that  recep- 
tacle of  chastity,  Dfiya  Bhfiwal — a special  servant  of  his  Majesty 
Jahftnb&nl,  and  distinguished  for  virtue  and  purity — to  suckle  the 
infant.  It  appears  that  first  of  all,  he  accepted  the  milk  of  his  royal 
mother.  Then  Pakhr-i-nisft,*  wife  of  Nadim  Koka  was  honoured  by 
the  charge,  then  Bhawal  Anaga,  then  the  wife  of  Khwftja  G^azI* 


practice  of  putting  honey  into  the 
mouths  of  the  newly -born. 

1 Spelled  here  Q&nauj.  Shamsu- 
d-dln  helped  Humiy&n  up  the  steep 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  after  he  had 
swum  across  on  an  elephant  when 
defeated  by  ShSr  Qfc&h.  (Blooh- 
mann  321.) 

* According  to  Meninski  (1398) 
Jljt,  in  Turkish,  means  a child's  play- 
thing. It  also,  in  Turkish,  means 
handsome. 

ft  o/dAfc  hifdnat,  the  technioal 
word  for  the  charge  of  a child. 
(Baillie’s  Mu.  Law.  429.) 


4 The  child  to  whom  she  after- 
wards gave  birth  was  ‘Aziz  Koka, 
the  later  Khftn  A'gam.  He  was  thus 
only  slightly  younger  than  Akbar 
who  used  to  say  that  a channel  of 
milk  connected  them  together.  (Afo- 
‘dgir  I.  675).  Jfjt  is  B&id  to  have 
died  in  1008  (1599).  See  l.o.  685 
where  she  is  called  Blca  Jid. 

4 Gulbadan  (26)  speaks  of  Fakhr-i- 
nisft  Anaga  as  the  mother  of  NadTm 
Koka  And  wife  of  Mlrzi  Quit. 

4 There  is  an  account  of  him  in 
Text  (I.  222)  and  he  is  mentioned  in 
Blyasld  Sul|ftn*«  list  of  the  officers 
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then  Hakims.  After  these,  the  chaste  Jiji  Anaga,  in  accordance 
with  her  wish,  obtained  external  and  internal  felicity.  After  her, 
KokI  Anaga,  wife  of  Togh  Begi1  and  after  her,  Blbl  Rupi*  had 
their  turn  of  this  auspicious  service.  Then  Kbfildftr  (*•«•>  the  mole- 
marked)  Anaga,  mother  of  S a' ad  at  Yar  Koka,*  was  selected  for 
this  great  boon.  And  at  last,  that  chaste  matron,  Pija  Jan  Anaga,4 
mother  of  Zain  Et§n  Koka,  acquired  a stocic  of  everlasting  greatness 
by  obtaining  her  wish  for  this  great  blessing.  Many  other  fortunate 
cupolas  of  chastity  were  exalted  by  the  excellence  of  this  service. 
It  was  as  if  there  were  Diviue  wisdom  in  thus  implanting  varied 
temperaments6  by  this  series  of  developments  ( i.e the  wet-nurses) 
so  that  the  pure  entity,6  advancing  by  gradations,  might  become 
familiar  with  the  divers  methods  of  Diviue  manifestation.  Or  it 


who  cameto  India  with  Hura&ydn. 
A.  F.  calls  him  FThwaja  Gh&zi  Ta- 
brlzl  and  says  that  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  made  a dxvodn  by 
HnmiySn,  and  was  subsequently,  for 
a long  time,  excluded  from  Court 
and  only  returned  at  the  end  of  his 
life  to  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  when 
his  intellect  was  enfeebled  by  age. 
Biy&zld  calls  him  £hw&ja  QhfrzT 
Shlrizt  and  says  HumAyQn  made 
him  a dlvodn  when  he  was  in  the 
Takht-i-snlaimftn  country.  The  fact 
of  his  long  exclusion  from  Court  and 
of  his  not  being  entered  in  the  Ghran- 
dees  of  the  Ain  or  of  the  Jabaqat, 
might  explain,  supposing  him  Miham 
Anaga’s  husband,  (see  note  at  end  of 
chapter)  why  no  mention  is  made  of 
him  in  that  relation. 

1 Mentioned  in  Bftyasld's  Cata- 
logue as  Toq  Begl  Sftql*  ws.,  page  or 
oupbearer. 

* Apparently  a HindfUtinl  and 
possibly  a Hindu. 

1 Sa'ldat  Yir  Koka  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  Akbamdma,  in 


the  third  volume,  ri». : (192)  where  he 
is  one  of  those  sent  on  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca ; (579)  where  we  are  told,  his 
brother’s  daughter  was  given  in 
marriage  by  the  Emperor  to  A.  F.'s 
eon  ‘Abdu-r-rahmSn  (see  Bloobfnann, 
Life  of  A.  F.  XXXV.)  and  lastly 
(656)  where  we  are  tojd  of  Sa'Adat 
Yir's  death  in  the  39th  year  (A^ar 
1003,  November  1595),  from  exces- 
sive drinking  and  of  the  Emperor's 
sorrow  for  this  and  of  his  paying  a 
visit  of  consolation  to  the  house  of 
his  sister,  QajT  Koka. 

4 Called  by  the  Afa’ogir  and 
Blochmann,  Plcah  Jin  Anaga.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Blwija  Maq§dd  of 
Herlt. 

4 Ma&arib,  dispositions,  but  also 
beverages,  and  fabaqdt,  dishes  or 
trays  as  well  as  stages  or  degrees,  so 
that  apparently  one  of  the  intended 
meanings  is  " divers  beverages  in 
divers  vessels,*'  signifying  the  va- 
ried nature  of  the  nurses'  milk. 

* The  text  has  vmhud,  unity,  but 
I presume  this  is  a mistake  for 
toujud,  which  occurs  in  No.  564. 
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might  be  designed  that  the  acute  and  discerning  should  perceive 
that  this  nursling  of  fortune  belonged  to  the  limpid  streams  of  Divine 
bounty  and  was  not  such  as  to  make  spiritual  progress  by  outward 
nutriment,  for  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  company  (of  nurses),1 * * 
it  is  evident  to  all  of  what  kind  that  was,  as  also  are  the  lofty 
degrees  of  the  holy  stages  of  this  chosen  one. 

Among  other  wondrous  indications  there  was  this,  that  contrary  to 
the  way  of  other  infants,  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  at  his 
birth  and  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes  on  the  visible  world,  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  the  wise  by  a sweet  smile.8  Penetrating  phy- 
siognomists recognized  the  smile  as  the  herald-augury  of  the  smiles  of 
the  spring  of  dominion  and  fortune  and  saw  in  it,  the  opening  bud 
of  hope  and  peace. 

After  that  (i.e.,  the  suckling),  in  a cradle  lighter  than  a phantom 
(which  the  carpenters  of  the  throne  of  sovereignty  had  framed  of 
sandal-wood  and  lign-aloes,  and  where  they  had,  as  it  were,  commingl- 
ed civet8  and  rose-leaves,  and  on  whose  corners  and  sides  they  had 
hung  rubies  and  pearls  of  price)  was  laid  with  gentlest  movement 
that  unique  Pearl  of  nine  mothers  o'pearl,4 * * *  and  then  they  softly 
swayed  and  rocked  him.  For  cheer  and  soothing,  they  chaunted 
with  musical  (mu$iqi)  rhythm  the  name — auspicious  to  begin  with  and 
fitting  as  a close — of  the  Creator,  the  Lord  of  Glory  and  Bounty.  The 
inmates1  of  holy  hermitages  and  those  who  live  in  the  throng  of 


i This  seems  rather  ungracious, 

•specially  after  such  complimentary 

expressions  about  them. 

8 This  ia  a trait  mentioned  of 

Zoroaster.  (See  Dabintdn  trans:  I. 

218).  Only  he  is  said  to  have  laugh- 

ed aloud  when  he  was  born.  An- 
quetil  du  Perron  (Life  of  Zoroaster 
13n.)  quotes  Pliny  who,  in  his  Natural 

History,  says,  “ Bisisse  eodem  die 
quo  genitus  esset,  unum  hominem 
accepimus  Zoroastrum.”  The  ac- 
count of  Solomon  in  the  Apoorypha 
is  more  touching.  “When  I was 
“born,  I drew  in  the  common  air 
“and  fell  upon  the  earth  which  is  of 


“like  nature,  and  the  first  voice 
“ which  I uttered,  was  crying,  as  all 
“ others  do.” 

8 The  Lucknow  ed.  says  that  this 
means  the  Nine  Heavens.  §odaf 
means  the  oyster-shetf  and  also  the 
vault  of  heaven.  It  is  also  a name 
given  apparently  to  the  two  cons- 
tellations of  Ursa  Major  and  Minor. 
See  Burhdn-i-qdti*. 

4 jfcdffc,  also  oalled  • abad , 
whence  civet.  (Bloohmann  79.) 

1 ' dkifdn-i-Mwdmi'.  This  phrase 
occurs  in  one  of  FaifY's  odes  (fan  I. 
240)  and  is  translated  by  Bloohmann 
(559)  * those  who  constantly  Worship 
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men  who  are  the  stewards  of  time  and  the  terrene  and  hold  to- 
gether the  spheres  of  the  universe,  attained  their  desires  and  thus 
were  benefits  bestowed  on  the  world  and  on  mankind.  They  sang 
this  gratulatory  strain  to  the  darling1  of  the  skies. 

Verse. 

Hail  to  thee  to  whom  is  committed  reason’s  exaltation* 

The  kingly  revolution  of  the  universe  is  for  thee. 

Like  thee,  the  earth  has  no  garden ; 

Like  thee,  heaven's  vault  no  lamp. 

Creative  ocean  rolled  mauy  a wave 
Till  it  cast  ashore  a pearl  like  thee. 

Fate's  pencil  drew  many  a sketch 
Till  she  made  a portrait  like  thee. 

The  world’s  book  is  but  an  allusion*  to  thee, 

Heaven’s  volume  but  an  analysis*  of  thee. 


in  cloisters.*1  The  next  expression 
takindn’i-majami^i-int  may  mean 
" dwellers  in  mosques  *’  as  the  note 
to  this  passage  in  No.  564  seems  to 
hold,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
here  it  means  laymen  or  those  who 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in 
opposition  to  the  solitaries  and  ascetic. 
What  A.  F.  intends  to  say  is,  I think, 
that  by  Akbar's  birth,  everybody 
attained  their  desires,  that  is  both 
the  lonely  ascetic  and  the  worldling, 
and  thns  the  whole  universe  was 
benefited.  It  may  however  be  that 
the  two  classes  of  holy  men  are,  in- 
tended t ns .,  anchorites  and  men  who 
live  in  monasteries  or  congregations 
of  saints.  I admit  too,  that  this  inter- 
pretation seems  to  agree  better  with 
what  follows,  ets.,  the  description  of 
such  persons  “ preserving  the  stars 
from  wrong.*’  Bat  see  Text  (87)  where 
we  are  told  that  the  preparations 
for  the  revelation  of  the  unique 


Pearl  (Akbar)  were  completed,  as 
now  the  stages  of  solitude  and 
society  had  been  traversed. 

1 Jigargotia  lit : liver-lobe. 

* §haraft  an  astrblogical  term 
signifying  thfe  exaltation  of  a planet 
or  star.  This  first  couplet  is  adapt- 
ed from  Fai$T.  ( Akbamdma  III, 
678.) 

M Talrnlh  " says  Gladwin 
(Dissertations  on  Persian  Rhetoric 
53.)  “ literally  signifies  using  some- 
u thing  savoury  and  is  employed 
“ when  the  author  alludes  to  some 
" popular  story  or  verse,  e.  g.t  1 0 light 
41 4 of  my  eyes  I when  the  garden  of 
44  4 my  condition  is  deprived  of  the 
44  4 rose  of  thy  countenance,  my  state 
44  4 becomes  like  Jacob  in  the  house 
44  4 of  mourning.'  ” 

* ^ ta&rVu  This  is  from 
§karh  and  seems  primarily  to  mean 
dissection.  (Diet : of  T.  Ts.  735.) 
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MlHAM  ANAGA. 

It  is  singular  that  this  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Akbar’s  nurses. 
This  may  be  due  to  Mdham  Anaga' t being  a title  and  not  a proper  name, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  thus  designated,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  under  some  other  appellation.  She  may,  for  instance,  be  the 
nurse  described  as  the  wife  of  K&waja  Gh&ri  and  whose  own  name  is  not  given. 
But  oven  if  the  title  were  not  bestowed  till  a later  period,  one  would  have 
expected  A.  F.  to  have  added  it  to  his  description,  just  as  he  mentions  Shamsu- 
d-dln’s  wife  by  her  title  of  Jtjl  Anaga.  The  true  explanation  of  the  omission 
probably  is  that  Maham  Anaga  means  Head  or  Superintendent  of  the  nurses 
rather  than  chief  nurse  and  that  the  M&ham  Anaga  of  the  Akbamama  was  not 
a wet-nurse.  She  certainly  was  not  the  chief  nurse  in  the  sense  that  the 
child  Akbar  drew  most  of  his  nourishment  from  her,  for  we  are  told 
that  Jlji  Anaga  was  chief  in  this  respect,  so  much  so  that  the  other  nurses 
accused  her  of  practising  witchcraft  in  order  to  prevent  the  infant  prince  from 
accepting  any  breast  but  her  own. 

Though  Anaga  seems  primarily  to  mean  a wet-nurse,  it  has  not  always 
this  meaning.  Pavet  de  Courteille  says  (Turkish  Dictionary,  57)  11  (tfty  et 
».  nourrice,  sage-femme,  gouvernante ; on  donne  aussi  & la  mfere  du  Kh&n 
le  titre  de  <-U.”  We  find  also  that  the  mother  of  Cinglz  Khan  had  this 
title,  h ;r  name  being  given  in  the  Akbamama  (I.  72,  top  line)  as  “ Olun  Anaga'* 
though  Erdmann  spells  it  Eke.  Apparently  the  Turkish  pronunciation  is 
Enge.  See  Redhouse  ».  v.  He  states  that  it  means  a sister-in-law,  the  wife  of 
an  elder  brother  or  lady-relative  of  a bridegroom  who  is  sent  to  fetch  the  bride 
home.  A.  F.  sometimes  calls  Maham  Anaga,  M&ham  Bega  and  M&ham  Agfea,  and 
it  is  generally  by  the  title  of  Bega  that  Bay  arid  Sulfc&n  speaks  of  her  in  the 
so-called  Tdrikfr-i-Kumayun.  (I.  O.  Ms.  No.  216).  He  calls  her  (15)  Miham 
Bega  and  adds  the  explanation  ke  dgba  anaga  Natoab-i-iihdn  budt  i.s.,  who  was 
head  of  the  Prince’s  nurses.  And  then  follows  the  statement  that  she  was 
accompanied  Jlji  Anaga,  wife  of  Shamsn-d-dln  Mu.  Qhaznawl  who  was  the 
Prince's  nurse  (anaga),  (Unless  indeed  the  word  is  atgah  and  refers  to  Shaman- 
d-dln.) 

In  the  Akbamama  (II.  55)  we  are  told  that  M&ham  Anaga  had  served  the 
prince  from  his  cradle,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  first  did  so  in  the  capa- 
city of  wet-nurse.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that  the  fact  of  our  not  hearing 
that  she  had  a husband  or  a child  of  about  Akbar's  age  militates  against  the 
notion  that  she  was  his  wet-nurse.  Though  her  son,  Adham  Khin  was  a young 
man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  probably  several  years  older  than  Akbar 
as  otherwise  B&yasld  would  hardly  have  named  him  in  the  list  of  servants  in 
Akbar's  train  at  the  time  when  Hum&yftn  marched  to  India. 
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CHAPTER  X.» 

Account  or  tbi  arrival  or  his  Majesty  at  the  world-tbaversino 
camp1  or  His  Majesty  JahanbInI  Jannat-AsbyAnT,  prom  the 
port  or  Amarkot  and  or  the  auspicious8  conjunction. 

As  the  world-seeing  eye  and  auspicious  glance  of  his  Majesty 
Jah&nbftnt  Jannat-ftsbyam  was  looking  for  the  gloriouB  vision  of  the 
king  of  kings,  a gracious  order  was  issued  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  curtain8  of  honour  and  encampment  of  fortune,  in  charge  of  her 
Majesty  Maryam-makftni.  ghwfija  Mu'azjam,1  Nadim  Kukal-tisb  and 
gbamau-d-din  Mu.  of  Qhazni  were  sent  to  be  in  attendance  on  the 
auspicious  litter.  Accordingly  his  Majesty  left  Amarkot,  on  the  11th 
Qha'ban6  in  a fortunate  hour,  under  the  care  and  in  the  arms  of  her 
Highness  Maryam-mak&nl  and  departed  in  a travelling  litter.7 


l The  heading  of  this  chapter  is 
omitted  in  the  text  and  the  account 
of  Akbar’s  visit  to  his  father  is  made 
part  of  Chapter  IX.  Bnt  the 
heading  is  given  in  No.  564  and 
other  MSS.  and  is  clearly  required. 
The  Persian  is  as  follows ; 

- o****  Jt 

In  the  Luoknow  ed.  S +&J+!  bamti- 
jib  is,  apparently  by  mistake,  sub- 
stituted for  V^rH  bamaukib. 

•According  to  Ni|imu-d-dYn,  the 
meeting-plaoe  was  in  pargana  J On. 
A.  P.  also  states  that  it  was  in 
JOn.  (1.184) 

iJjff  a phrase  applied 
to  the  conjunction  of  the  two  For- 
tunes, Jupiter  and  VenuB.  It  is 
the  title  of  a famous  poem  by  Amir 


Khusrau  on  the  meeting  of  Kaiqfl- 
bAd  and  his  father  Na§Iru-d-dfn. 
(Stewart’s  Bengal  78). 

8 o)#  furddiq-i-'iazat.  Dozy 

says  (6475)  “Dais  (au-dessus  d’un 
trAne.)  Ce  qu’on  nomine  en  persan 
(dont  e®t  peutAtre  nne 

alteration)  on  c.  A.  d.  l’Anorme 

enceinte  de  toile  que  dans  les  pays 
musalmans,  entoore  la  vaste  tente 
du  souverain.” 

8 Apparently  he  had  previously 
left  his  sister  and  joined  Hum&yin’s 
camp. 

8 20th  November,  1542  0.  S.f  Ac- 
cording to  Jauhar  (trans.  45)  the 
day  was  10th  Ramadan. 

7 TaJ&Ui-rawan.  8ee  Ives*  voyage 
to  India  <278)  for  a representation 
of  this  conveyance.  It  is  usually 
carried  on  mules. 
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Verse. 

Ere  the  cradle  had  fulfilled  its  season, 

His  exalted  fortune  (balsht)  sat  on  a throne,  (lakht)1 

Eye  unopened,  but  with  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

He  looked  to  the  ordering  of  religion  and  realm ; 

Hand  unopened,  but  his  heart  desiring 

To  put  the  world  *neath  his  signet-ring, 

Of  his  thousand  roses,  not  one  in  bloom, 

Yet  the  world  was  culling  flowers  from  the  garden  of  his  fortune. 

When  the  travelling  litter  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, 
the  ambulatory  treasury  of  Divine  knowledge,  had  nearly  arrived  and 
but  two  stages  remained,  a world -obeyed  order  was  issued  that  the 
chief  officers1  and  pillars  of  the  State  and  the  general  public,  small 
and  great,  should  turn  towards  the  altar  of  fortune  and  go  to  meet  the 
ka‘ba  of  hopes.  Avant-couriers  of  good  tidings  were  arriving  every 
minute  and  bringing,  from  time  to  time,  the  news  of  the  appro- 
pinquating of  the  glorious  advent. 

Verse. 

The  cavalcade  approaches  with  the  king  of  both  worlds  in  its 

wake,® 

The  caravan  of  joy  goes  forth  to  meet  him. 

And  on  the  last  day  of  Sfca'ban  which  was  the  day  for  the 
glorious  alighting,  and  when  the  camp  of  good  fortune  was  only  one 
stage  distant,  his  Majesty  (HumSyun)  was  pleased  to  observe 
“ Assuredly  the  child  is  compact  of  auspiciousness,  of  potent  horos- 
cope and  has  the  good  fortune  of  the  two  worlds  enfolded  in  him,  for, 
as  he  draws  nigh,  there  is  another*  assemblage  of  spectators  in  the 
upper  world  who  exhibit  a virgin  joy.”  What  marvel  is  it  that  the 
pure  soul  and  illumined  intellect  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nban!  Jannat 


l Meaning  the  UxQt-i-rawan  (tra- 
Velling-litter.) 

1 Lit. : eyes  of  the  SultSaafc. 
There  is  a play  on  the  original  mean- 
ing. The  eyes  were  to  be  turned 
towards  the  fibla,  etc. 

I Jbio  dafjibal.  From  iln  IV. 


438  (Jarrett  IV.  393)  we  learn 
that  Akbar  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  word  dambdl  in  poetry  as  being 
prosaic.  It  literally  means  tail. 

♦ Meaning  that  there  was  a second 
assemblage,  vie.,  one  in  addition  to 
that  upon  earth. 
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-&fby&nl  should  bo  cognizant  of  the  Divine  secrets  and  be  aware  of 
the  truths  hidden  in  celestial  treasuries  t Or  how  is  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  an  epiphany  on  the  apparition  of  his  Majesty,  the 
king  of  kings,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  archetype  of  the  strange 
frontispieces  of  the  universe,  and  collection  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
perfections  of  the  sons  of  Adam  T And  in  an  hour  which  held  the 
auspicious  influences  of  the  conjunctions  of  the  two  Fortunes1  and 
of  the  two  luminaries  (the  Sun  and  Moon),  his  Majesty  (Akbar) 
alighted  with  felicity  and  dominion  at  the  majestic  and  glorious 
AncloBure,  and  became  fortunate  by  arriving  at  the  station  of  light 
and  took  repose  under  the  shadow  of  the  phoenix  (humd)  of  eternal 
prosperity.  The  blessed  crown  ( tdrak , t.e.,  crown  of  the  head)  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  was  made  fortunate  by  touching  the 
throne-brushing  feet  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nbftn!  and  by  becoming 
united  to  a perfect  saint  (pir).  The  latter  took  him  lovingly  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  him  on  the  luminous  brow,  the  tablet  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  worlds  and  title-page  of  happiness  everlasting. 

Verse, 

Whiles  he  held  him  to  his  lip,  whiles  to  his  heart,  and  whiles 
to  his  head. 

After  gazing  on  this  holy  light,  the  inspired  tongue  engaged 
in  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord  God,  Most  High  and  Most  Glorious, 
and  the  pole-star-like1  head  was  lowered  in  supplicating  prostration 
at  the  portals  of  the  All-sufficient  One. 

Verse,$ 

Not  only  was  the  head  ever  bowed. 

Each  hair  of  his  body  also  bent  in  adoration. 

The  guardians  of  the  Divine  bounty  and  the  treasurers  of 
infinite  auspiciousness  delivered  that  deposit  of  eternities — past  and 


1 Jupiter  and  Venus ; but  perhaps 
this  is  only  a rhetorical  way  of 
describing  the  meeting  between 
Akbar  and  his  father  or  his  arrival 
in  his  mother's  oompany.  The  time 
being  the  end  of  the  month  would 
be  that  of  the  conjunction  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 


1 farqad , a bright  star  near 

the  Pole.  The  word  is  often  written 
and  applied  to  two  bright 
stars,  P and  y,  in  the  Little  Bear. 
(Lane  2387a.) 

• These  lines  are  Faifl's. 
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future— into  the  king's  gracious  bosom  and  warbled,  sweet  and  low, 
this  strain  of  thanksgiving. 

Verse. 

This  is  the  Divine  deposit. 

Ask  of  this  treasury  whatever  thou  desirest. 

This  is  he  in  whose  heart  they  placed 
Essential  substance,  verity  absolute. 

This  is  he  whose  threshold's  ka‘ba 1 
Is  seized  upon  by  kings  as  their  altar  ( qibla ). 

This  is  he  who  hath  the  foot  of  dominion. 

Enlightener  of  the  throne  royal. 

Readers  of  the  page  of  the  human  countenance  beheld  him  with 
the  eye  of  meditation  and  reflection  and  physiognomists  perused 
him  with  the  glance  of  consideration  and  contemplation. 

Verse. 

What  did  they  see  f A picture  such  as  never 
Did  they  see  in  Creation's  tables. 

From  astonishment  naught  did  they  say,  save 
Hail,  Light  of  Wisdom,  Eye  of  Insight,  hail. 

Kingly  lights  shone  from  his  lustrous  brow.  The  letters 
“ Shadow  of  God  ” were  apparent  in  the  lines  of  his  palm.  The 
witnesses  of  Reason  were  visible  in  the  composite  of  his  substance. 
The  notes  of  Theosophy  were  manifest  in  his  whole  being.  Justice 
was  demonstrated  in  the  evenness  of  his  temperament.  Proofs 
of  beneficence  were  revealed  in  the  essence  of  his  nature.  The 
characters  of  a Lord  of  Conjunction  shone  out  from  the  fair  schedules 
of  his  ephemeris.  Knowledge  of  occult  sciences  was  evidenced  in 
the  illumined  records  of  his  constitution.  Remote  mysteries  were 
revealed  by  his  keen  sight.  Far-reaching  thoughts  streamed  out 
from  -his  lofty  glance. 


1 The  allusion  probably  is  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Caliph’s  palace  at 
Bajgbd&d  which  contained  a piece  of 


the  famous  black  stone  of  Mecca. 
See  Richardson’s  Diet.  t.  v.  dar  and 
D’Herbllot  art.  Bab. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Account  of  boms  or  the  wondebful  eteostics  on  the  auspicious 
birth  op  his  Majesty,  the  kino  op  kings. 

Ingenious  men  made  eteostics  iu  prose  and  verse  on  tlio  noble 
nativity  and  composed  gratulatory  odes.  They  tendered  them  for 
acceptance  at  the  Court  of  his  Majesty  JahSnbSni  which  was  the 
assay-room  of  human  jewels,  and  received  glorious  gifts. 

Among  them,  this  chronogram  by  Maulana  Nuru-d-din  Tarkhan1 * * * * * * 
received  the  palm  of  applause  and  approbation. 

Quatrain . 

Whon  the  fateful  pen  of  destiny  wrote  the  record, 

It  added  a comment  to  the  immortal  verse 
And  wrote,  " From  the  birth-boon  of  the  world’s  king  of  kings 
“ The  date  is  Shahinsb&h  Jahangir.’1*  (World-seizing  king  of 
kings.) 

And  this  wonderfully  apposite  chronogram  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  learned  of  the  Age. 


Verse. 

Laus  Deo  ! there  has  come  into  being 
Ho  who  is  the  world’s  epitome, 

A king  greater 8 than  the  kings  of  tlio  Earth, 


I For  an  account  of  him,  soc 

BlochmannNo.  55,  (541)  and  BadAonl 

III.  157  and  especially  197.  Ho  ended 
his  days  as  guardian  of  Humay  tin’s 

tomb. 

* These  words  make  949  as  follows. 

flh=300  ah=300 

h=  5 h=  5 

n=  50  jss  3 


h=  5 
5=  1 
n=  50 
g=  20 
1=  10 
r=200 

Total  ...  949 

1 Akbar , comparative  of  Kablr. 
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Akbar  his  name,  Jalftl  (Glorious)  his  title. 
The  year,  the  month,  nycthemeron  of  birth 
Are  " Sunday  night,  five  Rajab.” 1 (949  H.) 


1 v**  fiofc- 

yak-ihambiK,  panj  rajah.  The  text 
has  an  u and  the  editors  remark 
that  this  makes  the  number  of 
years  six  too  much,  vim.  : 955,  but 
that  if  the  u be  excluded  as  in  one 
of  their  MSS.  the  letters  give  the 
correct  date,  949.  I find  that  the 
Lucknow  ed.  and  No.  564  omit  the  u. 
The  letters  give  949  thus 
flfcsSOO  ah  = 800 

b=  2 n =.  60 

1=  10  b = 2 

k=  20  h = 5 


p=s  2 r=200 

n==  50  j=  3 

j=  3 b=  2 

Total  ...  949 

According  to  Mu.  calculation  Akbar 
was  born  on  Sunday  night,  for  they 
■count  the  night  first  and  then  the 
day,  beginning  at  sunset,  but  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  parlance,  he  was 
bom  on  Saturday  night,  i.e.,  early  on 
Sunday  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Thanksgiving  of  ABtfwA?L,  the  author  of  this  nobl*  volume, 

FOB  HAVING  BEHELD  THE  TIKE  OF  THIS  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  FOB 
HAVING  LONG  SERVED  HIS  MajESTT  THE  KING  OF  KING8. 

Although  it  be  a heavy  sorrow  that,  at  the  rising  of  the  Lumi- 
nary of  Fortune,  the  author  of  this  noble  volume  was  in  the  abode  of 
non-existence,1  without  being  or  the  adornment  of  Divine  worship, 
yet  how  can  he  discharge  his  debt  of  thanks  for  the  grand  mercy  of 
his  having  witnessed  the  era  of  the  subjectively  and  objectively  Great 
One,  the  ruler  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  ? and  of  having  been 
one  on  whom  has  fallen  the  glance  of  his  favour  and  guidance  ? And 
hundreds  more  of  thanks  for  this,  that,  ere  he  had  seen  the  holy 
horoscope,  or  its  noble  secrets  and  wondrous  glories  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  he  had  understood  that  perfection  of  sanctity  and  sovereignty 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  astrologer's  science,  and  was  a 
Blave  of  the  Divine  power.*  And  praise  upon  praifee  be  to  God  that 
I am  not,  like  Imamu-l-kalfim,  ljassfinu-l-'ajam,  Lisanu-l-haqTqat, 
Ijlaklm  ghaqfinl,*  sighing  for  the  Lord  of  the  Age  who  is  indispens- 
able for  the  control  of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds.  For  instance 
he  has  written  thus 


*AbiI'l-f&¥l  was  born  14th  Jan., 
1551,  so  that  he  was  8 years  and  3 
months  younger  than  Akbar. 

* The  author  is  referring,  in  part, 
to  the  supposed  fact  that  the  true 
horoscope  of  Akbar  was  not  known 
until  1583. 

8 Kh&qinl  is  a famous  Persian 
poet  who  died  at  Tabrls  in  580 
(1185),  according  to  one  account  and 


in  595  (1199)  according  to  another. 
The  lines  quoted  by  A.  F.  are  to* be 
found  in  Kfeaqinl’s  Quatrains,  (St. 
Petersburg  ed.  1875)  p.  26,  Hubs*! 
145  and  p.  18,  RubiT  101.  See  also 
J.  A.  S.  B.  New  Series  xxxvi.  Oct., 
1841, 156.  For  account  of  KhaqinY, 
see  M.  Khanykov'a  Memoir , Journal 
Asiatique,  Sixth  Series;  1864,  iv,  137 
et  $eq.  and  1865,  v,  298. 
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Quatrain. 

They  say  that  every  thousand  years  of  tho  world 
There  comes  into  existence  a true  man* 

He  came  before  this,  ere  we 1 * * were  born  from  nothingness. 

He  will  come  after  this  when  we  have  departed  in  sorrow. 
Elsewhere  he  says, 

Every  now*  and  then,  tho  world  is  saturated  with  wretches, 
Then  a shining  soul  comes  down  out  of  the  sky, 

Khaqanl ! seek  not  in  this  Age  for  such  a thing. 

Sit  not  by  the  way  for  the  caravan  will  come  late 

By  auspicious  good  fortune,  I obtained  the  service  of  this  issuer  of 
universal  orders  and  explicator  of  the  ways,  and  by  the  favour  of  his 
patronage  and  exalted  kindness,  comfort  was  brought  to  my  soul,— 
perturbed  by  the  deceptions  of  the  day  and  dumb-founded  in  a wilder- 
ness of  wants, — and  no  connexion  with  the  world  nor  anxiety 
remained  save  to  acquire  his  favour  which  indeed  is  tantamount  to 
the  pleasing  of  God.  And  my  mind  being  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  secularity  and  the  restraints  of  the  world,  was  neither  agitated8  by 
regret  for  the  past  nor  longing  for  the  future.  Hereafter4 *  there  will 
be  given  in  its  proper  place,  an  account  of  my  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  his  service,  of  my  reaching  the  shade  of  favour  and  kindness,  and 
of  my  being  exalted  above  the  apices  of  honour  and  eminence  to  the 
Seventh6 *  Heaven  of  cognition  ( ma'rifat ). 


1 1 adopt  the  reading  of  tho  St. 
Petersburg  MS.  and  No.  564,  of 
ma  instead  of  the  b yd  of  the  Text. 

* See  text,  p.  51,  1.5  fr.  foot,  for 
the  word  har-yak-chandl. 

* The  allusion  is  to  KhaqSnl'a 
quatrain.  A.  F.  means  that  having, 
like ‘Raphael  in  Hypatia,  found  the 
true  man,  he  neither  sighs  for  a past 
appearance  nor  longs  for  a future 
advent.  Cf.  Wordsworth’s  “The  past 
unsighed  for  and  the  future  sure.” 

4 See  Text  III.  83ff.  A.  F.  was 

introduced  to  Akbar  in  tho  19th 

year,  981  (1574). 

* OharfaL  paradise.  It  means  first 


an  upper  chamber  and  hence  is 
used  to  denote  the  Seventh  Heaven 
or  highest  place  \i  Paradise.  (Lane 
2249c.)  A.  F.  means  that,  by  acquir- 
ing Akbar’s  intimacy,  he  has  risen 
higher  than  if  he  had  had  high  office 
and  distinguished  outward  rank. 
Blochmann  remarks  (xxviii)  that 
A.  F.  “ never  accepted  a title.” 
But  this  is  rather  a question-begging 
phrase.  He  is  No.  71  in  the  list  of 
Mansabddrs,  being  a Commander  of 
Four  Thousand  and  he  had  the  titlo 
of  1 All&ml.  BAyazid  calls  him 
Naw&b. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Arrangement  of  the  lofty-titled  line  and  list  of  the  noble 

NAMES  OF  THE  EMINENT  ANCESTORS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY, 

THE  KING  OF  kings. 

The  following  list  gives  the  excellent  appellations  of  the  heaven- 
descended  forefathers  of  his  Majesty,  who  are  linked  to  celestial1 
ancestors  by  degrees  of  exaltation  and  gradations  of  greatness,  and 
all  of  whom  came  as  kings,  kings  of  kings,  kingdom-bestowers  and 
king-makers,  and  governed  the  world  by  God-given  wisdom  and  true 
insight,  such  as  justice  and  equity  require,  so  that  they  have  left 
behind  them  on  this  earth  the  reverberation  of  a good  name,  which 
is  a second  life,  or  rather,  is  life  eternal. 

List .* 

1.  Adam.  Peace  be  upon  him. 

2.  Seth.  (Text,  §&!§.) 

3.  Enosh. 

4.  Kenan. 

5.  Mahalalil.  (Text,  Mahaldil.) 

6.  Jared.  (Text,  Yarid.) 

7.  Enoch.  (Ikhnukh,  Text.) 

8.  Methusalah. 

9.  Lamech. 

10.  Noah. 

11.  Japheth.  (Text,  Yfifig.) 

12.  Turk. 


1 IgA*  abal  *alw I,  sublime 

fathers,  t.e.,  the  seven  planets. 

* The  original  gives  the  list  in  an 
ascending  order,  beginning  with 


Akbar.  I have  taken  the  names  of 
the  patriarchs  from  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament. 
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13.  Alinja*  Kh5n. 

14.  Dib  Bftqui. 

15.  Kayuk  £h§n.  (Text,  Gayuk.) 

16.  Alinja  I£han. 

17.  ‘Mughal  &hfin. 

18.  Qar§  Khan. 

19.  Aghuz  Khftn.  (Text,  Aghur.) 

20.  Kun  &hfin.1 * * * * * * 8 

21.  5.1  Khan. 

22.  Yalduz  K^an. 

23.  Mangati  K£an.  (Text*  Mn-nkalf.) 

24.  TingTz  Khan. 

25.  ll  Khan. 

26.  QTyan. 

(Here  there  is  a break.) 
Of  the  descendants  of  QTyan  are  ; — 

27.  Timur  Tash. 

28.  Mangali  Khwaja.8 

29.  Yalduz. 

80.  J u’Ina  Bahadur. 

31.  Alanqu'a,  daughter  of  the  preceding. 

32.  B&zanjar  Qa'an,4 * *  son  of  the  preceding. 

33.  Buqa  Qa’an. 

34.  Zutamln  Khan.5 *  (Also  Dutamln.) 

35.  Q&ydu  ghan. 


1 Major  Raverty  (Ja baqdt-i-ndfirt, 

873n)  prefers  Alminja.  Sir  H. 

Howorth  has  Iltohi.  Apparently 

Alinja  is  the  grandson  and  not  the 

eon  of  Turk,  his  father’s  name  having 

been  Tntak.  Probably  14  Alinja  " is 

wrong  for  we  find  this  name  a little 

lower  in  the  list.  Col.  Miles  (Gene- 

alogical Tree  of  the  Turks)  has 

Obluchi. 

• Major  Raverty  (880)  says  that 

Kun  means  the  Sun,  Ai  the  M oon, 

and  YaldRs  a star,  and  that  the  three 


were  brothers.  A.  F.  in  his  aooonnt 
of  Oghuz  Shin  makes  them  brothers 
and  alto  mentions  Tingls  (is.,  the 
sea)  as  one.  (Text,  60 1.2  fr.  foot) 

8 It  appears  from  D'Herbllot  that 
this  is  the  Turkish  form  of  Michael, 
hence  its  frequent  recurrence. 

4 Qadn,  Kh*k&n,  is.,  Great  Kh&n. 
1 Variously  written  in  the  text.  In 
one  place  it  is  Dumanln.  Howorth 
has,  after  Erdmann,  DutOm  Menen. 
(1. 39.) 
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36.  Bfiysanghar  EJln. 

37.  Tum&ua  Kbfi n. 

88.  Qficuli  Bahadur.1 * * 

89.  Iradam-ci  Barlis. 

40.  Sfiglmj-cl.a 

41.  Qaracfir  Nuy&n,* 

42.  leal  Nuyin. 

43.  Alankir  Bahadur.  (Var.  infra , Ailanyar  Khan.) 

44.  Amir  Barkal. 

45.  Amir  TarfigbSi. 

46.  §ibib  QarXn  Qutbu-d-dunyft  wa-d-din,  Amir  Timur  Gurgan. 

47.  Mlran  §bih.4 * 

48.  Sul£8n  Muhammad  Mlrzu. 

49.  SuljAn  Abu  Sa‘?d  Mira  a. 

50.  ‘Uraar  Shaikh  Mirzi. 

51.  Z&hiru-d-dm  Muhammad  B&bar  Padshah.1 

52.  Na$iru-d-dm  Muhammad  Humayun  Padshfth. 

53.  Aba'l-Mugaffar6  Jalalu-d-dln  Muhammad  Akbar  Pfidshih. 


1 Here,  for  some  time,  the  list 
ceases  to  record  the  names  of  kings. 
Qichll  is  also  spelled  Q&jQlT.  Ho 
was  twin-brother  of  Qabal  KhSn.  the 
ancestor  of  Cinglz  &h&n.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  father,  Tumana’s 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  he 
became  Commander- in- Chief.  (See 

his  biography  infra.) 

* Spelled  also  SUghu-jijan.  It 

means  wise,  according  to  Baverty 

(898). 

1 Spelled  also  Nu-yTn.  The  word  is 
explained  as  meaning,  in  Mongolian, 
king's  son  or  prince  and  also  a chief 
or  general.  See  Jarrett  III.  344*. 
where  it  is  transliterated  Novian. 
See  also  Farhang-i-  Rashid*  II.  277. 
Quatremfere  (ftat&ufu-d -din,  Trans. 
76.)  gays,  “Le  mot  noian  ou 
woiw  qui  appartient  k la  langue 
Diongole,  d^signait  le  ohef  d'un 
19 


toman , e’est  k dire  d’un  corps  de  dix 
mille  hommea.”  a 

4 Blochraann  (Genealogical  Table) 
calls  him  Jalilu-d-dln  Mir  in  Shih 
and  A.  F.  does  so  too,  (Text  81.) 

s Gulbadan  mentions  that  Bibar 
took  the  title  of  Pid&hih  after  the 
birth  of  i HnmiyQn.  Pidah&h  was 
changed  to  Bidahih  in  India  because, 
says  Blochmann,  Pid  means  crepitus 
ventrii . 

1 In  the  preface  of  the  Persian 
translation  of  the  Mahabhdrat,  (B.M. 
No.  5688,  p.8.)  A.  F.  calls  him  Abi'l- 
fatfr  and  this  is  the  name  given  lin 
the  document  drawn  up  by  A.F.*s 
father,  Mubirak,  and  others  and 
preserved  by  BadionT.  (Blochmann 
185  -and  Lowe  279.)  There  too  he 
is  styled  A.F.  also  uses  the 

title  AbU-l-fatfc  in  the  introductory 
verses  of  the  Itysfr-t-AfctarX  or  Great 
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Let  it  not  be  concealed  that  the  auspicious  record  of  these  high- 
born ones  is  implanted  and  contained  in  the  breast-pages1  of  the 
transmitters  of  words,  and  recorded  and  expressod  by  the  conserving 
tongues  of  the  writings  of  epochs,  as  far  as  Yalduz  who  is  the  25th* 
(t\e.,  counting  upwards)  in  ascent  from  his  Majesty  and  that  for  the 
period  from  MangalT  K]jw§ja  to  II  Khan 8 which  may  be  reckoned 
as  2,000*  years,  nothing  has  come  to  light.  The  cause  of  this  will 
be  explained  hereafter. 

From  ll  KhSn  to  Adam  there  are  24  s persons.  These  have 


Commentary  which  ho  presented 
to  Akbar  on  his  second  atroducfcion 
to  him  in  982  (1574).  (The  abjad 
value  of  the  words  Tafsir-i-Akbari  is 
983,  but  the  introduction  took  place 
in  982  H.  See  InaJ^d,  III.)  The  full 
name  of  the  Emperor  as  there  given  is 
Abd’l-fatb  Jalalu-d-dln  Muhammad 
Akbar  SJ|lh  Al-Ghazi.  and  it  would 
seem  that  'tho  Commentary  which 
A.F.  then  presented  was  on  the 
opening  of  the  Suratu-l-fatk  in  allu- 
sion to  Akbar ’s  name  and  also  to  his 
recent  victories  in  Bengal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Faizi  (Nal  u Daman 
Calcutta  ed.  1831.  24.)  calls  Akbar, 
AbU'l-mugaffer  Jamalu-d-daula  ft 
JaUlu-d-dln  Muhammad  Akbar. 
Perhaps  Mugaffer  was  the  original 
name  and  was  changed  to  Fatfc, 
after  the  victories  in  Bengal  and 
to  assimilate  it  to  the  name  of 
Akbar's  favourite  residence,  Fat^pfir 
Slkrl.  The  words  Mu gaffar  and 
Ftftfe  are  nearly  synonymous,  one 
meaning  a victory  or  victorious,  and 
the  other  victory. 

This  seems  a fitting  place,  for 
noting  that  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  Akbar  is  short  and  the  Em- 
peror's name  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced Akbar  but  Akbar.  Hence 
the  word  used  to  be  written  in 


English  Ukbar  or  Ukbcr.  The  word 
Akbarndma  has  a double  meaning ; 
it  may  signify  the  History  of  Akbar 
and  also  the  Great  or  Supreme  Book. 
It  is  perhaps  rather  significant  that 
both  A.F.  and  his  brother  Bhould 
omit  the  title  of  Qhdzi  which  was 
given  to  the  young  Akbar  after  the 
defeat  of  HSratl. 

1 Or,  pages  issuing  from. 

* That  is  counting  Akbar  as  No.  I. 
According  to  the  series  given  by  the 
author,  YaldOz  (it  is  Yalduz,  No.  2, 
and  the  No.  29  of  the  English  list), 
is  the  24th.  jadd  or  ancestor  of 
Akbar.  Either  on  this  account  or 
because  he  found  four  in  his  MS. 
Chalmers  has  24th  ancestor. 

1 Apparently  thiB  should  be  Qiyftn 
Khin  for  he  is  described  as  the  son 
and  not  merely  as  the  descendant 
of  II  Khan.  For  a similar  reason, 
it  should  be  Tlmfir  T&sh  and  not 
Mangall  Khw&ia. 

* It  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter 
that  A.F.  has  greatly  overstated  the 
time  during  which  the  Mughals  were 
in  IrgAnaqfin.  Other  historians 
give  the  time  as  between  400  and 
500  years. 

* Chalmers  makes  this  25,  and  this 
is  correct,  unless  one  exclude  II 
Kh&n  himself. 
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beon  described  by  historians!  and  a brief  account  of  them  will  be 
given. 

Far-sighted  philosophers  who  with  ripe  judgment  and  God-given 
wisdom,  have  investigated  the  records  of  the  past,  and  who  have 
made  the  recognition  of  truth  a sacred  trust,  and  who  exhibit  research 
in  the  weighing  of  facts,  are  aware  that  the  hearsay  reports  and 
traditions  about  man’s  origin  occurring  7,000  years  ago  is  a thing  not 
to  be  accepted  by  sages  who  contemplate  the  rise 1 and  decay  of  the 
world  and  (can  appreciate  all  the  tones)  of  the  seven  climes. 

In  these  matters,  right-thinking  and  far-seeing  Reason,  after  true 
and  just  investigation,  sometimes  answers  in  the  negative,  and  some- 
times, out  of  caution — that  baiting  place  of  tranquillity  and  station  of 
wisdom — delays  either  to  admit  or  to  deny. 

By  help  of  Reason— the  glory  of  the  world, — and  the  assistance 
of  trustworthy  records  and  reliable  statements  about  the  world,  such 
as  the  ancient  books  of  India  and  Cathay  (Kbits),  etc.,  which  have 
been  preserved  from  the  agitations  of  accidents  and  with  which  agree 
the  principles  of  astronomy  and  the  conclusions  of  Astronomical  obser- 
vations, (and  such  things  yield  trustworthy  evidence)  and  also  from 
the  successive  series  of  the  biographies  of  the  sages  of  those  coun- 
tries and  the  catena  of  opinions  of  this  disciplined  body  (philoso- 
phers), it  appears  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of  mortals  and 
the  source  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  attributes  has  not 
been  discovered.  Either  it  is  eternal,  as  was  the  opinion  of  many 
ancient  philosophers,  or  of  such  antiquity  as  to  approximate  to 
eternity. 

The  sect  of  Siurhii*  (Jains)  who  are  preeminent  in  all  the 
countries  of  India  for  austerity,  asceticism  and  science,  divide  time  — 


l Lit.  observe  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  the  four-fold  garden  (is., 
the  world)  and  know  the  gamut  of 
the  seven  assemblages  from  the 
highest  the  lowest  notes — anjuman, 
which  I presumes  here  means  climes 
and  not  the  planets. 

lColebrooke  says  (As.  Res.  IX 
291.)  “ In  Hindustan,  the  Jains  are 
usually  called  Syauras  but  distin- 


guish themselves  into  Br&vac&s  and 
Yatis.”  The  name  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  use  now.  I do  not  know 
its  origin  unless  it  be  a corruption 
of  QvSt&mbara.  (£>«  Jarrett  IV, 
21  On.) 

The  same  Syaura  was  evidently 
in  common  use  in  8 drat  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  for  An- 
quetil  du  Perron  refers  to  it  and 
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called  kdl  in  the  Indian  language— into  two  parts.  One  is  Avasarptni 
(descending  cycle),  i.e.,  the  period  whose  beginning  is  joyful  and  end 
grievous,  and  the  other  is  JJtearpini  (ascending  cycle),  t.e.,  the  oppo- 
site of  the  first.  Each  of  these  periods  is  divided  into  six  parts, 
called  ara8.1  Each  dra  has  a distinct  name  in  accordance  with  its 
speciality. 

The  first  dra  of  the  Avasarpxm  is  called  Sukhmdn-eukhmdn,  the 
meaning  of  the  reduplication  being  that  this  portion  brings  joy  upon 
joy  and  happiness  upon  happiness.  The  length  of  this  happy  time  is 
four  k&rdkfrsdgar.  The  name  of  the  second  dra  is  Sukhmdn , i.e., 
a time  of  felicity  and  joy.  Its  duration  is  three  ktirdkdr-sdgar.  The 
name  of  the  third  ara  is  Sukhdm  ( Sukhmdn ) Bukhman,  i.e.,  sorrow 
and  misfortune  crop  up  in  the  time  of  joy,  Its  duration  is  two 
kGrdhfirsdgar.  The  fourth  dra  is  called  Dukhmdn-vuJchmdn,  i.e.,  joy 
and  freedom  from  care  rise  up  in  the  time  of  grief  and  sorrow.  Its 
duration  is  less  than  one  kOrdkor  by  42,000*  years. 

The  fifth  dra  is  Bukhman  being  the  opposite  of  the  second  which 
was  Sukhman.  The  duration  of  this  dra  is  21,000  years.  The  sixth 
dra  is  Bukh/ydn-dukhman  being  the  opposite  of  the  first.  Its  length 
is  likewise  21,000  years.  The  names  of  the  dras  of  the  second  period 
( Utsarpinl ) are  the  Bame  but  the  first  of  them  corresponds  to  the 
sixth  dra  of  the  first  period,  the  second  to  the  fifth,  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  third,  the  fifth  to  the  second,  and  the 
sixth  to  the  first  of  the  first  period.  Their  opinion  is  that  at  the 

— r 1 ' * 1 — ' ■ ~r  ■ ■ ~ ■ - ■ — 

eay  8,  ( Discours  Preliminaire,  365),  mother,  M&ru  Devi,  and  that  they  say 

that  the  two  leading  classes  of  these  beings  were  created  by  God 

Hindus  at  SQrat  are  the  Brihmana  in  Aiodha,  i.e.f  the  north  of  Delhi 

and  the  Sciouras.  He  calls  those,  (OudhP).  Probably,  however,  Aio- 

Hindu  priests,  and  says  that  they  dha  is  a misprint  for  Agroha  or 

also  go  by  the  name  of  Djettis  ( Yatie).  Agaroa.  (See  Tieffenthaler  I.  135, 

They  seldom  marry,  he  says,  dress  where  Sarang  is  probably  a mistake 

in  white  and  have  the  head  un-  for  Scioura).  Perhaps  this  is  why 

covered  and  wear  their  hair  short,  they  compared  (See  Text)  the  hair  of 

“ like  the  AbbSs  in  France."  They  yugala  infants  with  that  of  Delhi 

carry  a “ballett"  (brush)  to  clean  children. 

the  places  where  they  sit  down,  lest  l Sanskrit  ^TTC  dra,  a spoke  in 

they  should  crush  an  insect.  In  a time's  wheel, 
note,  he  says  that  the  Sciouras  call  l So  also  As.  Res.  IX.  258.  Major 

the  first  man  Rikaba  Deva  and  his  Mackenzie's  account  of  the  Jains. 
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present  day,  two  thousand  and  odd  years  of  the  fifth  dra  of  the  first 
period  have  elapsed. 

Beit  known1  that  the  arithmeticians  of  India  call  100,000  a 
lak;  ten  laics  a prayut , ten  pray  it  ts  a ler&r,  one  hundred  krfirs 
an  arb , ten  arbs  a kharba,  ten  kharbs  a nikharb,  ten  nikharbs  a 
t nahdsaruj  or  padm,  ten  padms  a sankha , and  ten  sankhas  a samudr 
or  k&rdkor . 

Bo  it  known  also  that  thoir  opinion  is  that  in  a former  period, 
in  a particular  place,  a son  and  a daughter  wore  born  at  each  birth, 
a notion  also  prevalent  amongst  ourselves.* 

This  sect  thinks  also  that  the  hair  of  the  infants  of  the  district 
of  Delhi  is  4096  times  coarser  than  the  hair  of  those  beings  whom 
they  call  jugli  * (yugala). 


I As  to  these  numbers,  see  Jarrett 
III.  Ill  and  Faisl's  JAlavati , CaL 
1828,  7 and  8.  The  statement  in  the 
text  may  be  put  into  tabular  form 
as  follows : — 

100,000  = lak. 

1,000,000  —prayui. 

10,000,000  = krtr. 

100,000,000  s=  arb . 

1,000,000,000  ss  leharb. 

10,000,000,000  = nikharb. 

100,000,000,000  = mahasaruj. 

or  padm* 

1,000,000,000,000  = sankha. 

10,000,000,000,000,  = samudr  or 
IcoraJcor. 

In  Text  it  is  stated  that  100 
Mrs,  i.e.,  1000  millions  =s  an  arb  but 
this  is  probably  a mistake  for  10 
krdrs.  (See  the  scale  in  Ain,  Jarrett 
III,  111.)  Cf  mnitmr-  Mahasaruj 
Great  Lake-born,  i.a.,  the  lotus, 
Monier  Williams  (Dictionary  761aX 
says  it  is  equal  to  mdhdmbuja,  us., 
a billion. 

* A.F.  is  apparently  referring  to 
the  Mu.  tradition  that  Eve  produced 


twins  at  every  birth,  vim.,  a boy  and 
a girl.  He  may  also  be  referring  to 
the  views  of  the  Gerbanites  as  given 
by  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (Principles 
of  Geology,  Lyell,  Chap.  II).  In  that 
case,  the  words  son  and  daughter 
should  be  translated  male  and 
female. 

• ( J arrett  IV.  196  and  200.)  Sanso. 
yugala,  a pair.  I do  not  know  why 
the  number  4096  has  been  selected ; 
4696  is  given  in  the  Jfrnas  the  period 
that  had  elapsed  from  the  reign  of 
Tudhi^hira  to  40th  Akbar  (Jarrett 
II.  15)  and  also  as  that  from  the 
Deluge  to  the  time  of  writing  the 
Jlft,  w«,  40th  Akbar  (1596  A.D.). 
Porhaps  4096  is  a mistake  for  4696. 

The  passage  (about  the  hair)  occurs 
also  at  Ain  II.  104  (Jarrett  III.  200) 
but  there  seems  an  error  in  the*  Ain 
(Text)  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the 
hair  of  a yugala  child  as  4096  times 
thicker  than  that  of  a Delhi  child. 
The  point,  however,  dearly  is  that 
the  chopped  hair  (See  Text  infra] 
used  for  filling  the  cavity,  be  exces- 
sively fine,  to  wit,  that  of  a yugala 
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And  they  say  that  if  the  hair  of  a seven  days  old  jugli  infant J 
which  is  excessively  fine,  be  subdivided  to  the  uttermost  and  an  abyss 
(lit.,  a well)  ten  miles1  in  depth,  breadth  and  length,  be  filled  with 
such  particles  and  after  a lapse  of  a hundred8  years,  one  Begment  be 
taken  out,  the  time  in  which,  at  this  rate,  the  abyss  will  be  emptied 
is  a palUpam  ( ? w paly  a).  And  when  ten  aamudr, — an  explana- 
tion of  which  term  has  already  been  given,— of  palupam( s)  have 
elapsed,  the  period  is  a adgar.  The  durations  of  the  aforesaid  oyeles 
transcend,  in  their  opinion,  the  power  of  calculation  or  description. 
Their  opinion  also  is  that  for  the  management  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  world,  twenty-four  venerable  men  (ddam)  come  forth  from 
the  hidden  universe  into  the  apparent  one,  every  six  drat  and  then 
pass*  away.  The  name  of  the  first  of  these  is  Adinftth  and  they  call 
him  also  Raghunfith.  The  sway  of  this  chosen  one  of  God  lasts  fifty 
Jer&T8  of  laks  of  sdgaras.  The  name  of  the  last  is  MahftvTra.4 
His  sway  lasts  for  20,000  years,  of  which  2,000  have  elapsed  at  the 
present  day.  And  the  belief  of  this  seot  is  that  these  twenty-four 
have  come  into  existence  many  times  and  will  come  again  many 
times. 


child,  which  is  4096  times  finer  than 
that  of  a Delhi  child  and  that  of  a 
seven  days'  yugala  child  being  still 
finer.  Colebrooke  (As.  Res.  1.  c.  318) 
quotes  HSmacandra’p  Vocabulary, 
and  says,  “ I do  no.  fifed  that  he 
“anywhere  explains  the  space  of 
“ time  denominated  tagara  or  ocean. 
“ But  I understand  it  to  be  an  extra- 
“ vagant  estimate  of  the  time  which 
“ would  elapse  before  a vast  cavity, 
“ filled  with  chopped  hairs,  could  be 
“ emptied  at  the  rate  of  one  pieoe  of 
14  hair  in  a century ; the  time  required 
M to  empty  such  a cavity  measured  by 
" yojanas  every  way  is  a paly  a and 
“ this  repeated  ten  ootis  of  eotis  times 
“ is  a sdga/ra  1,000,009,000,000,000  pair 
“ ya§ = one  $dgara  or  tdgaropama.” 


A Four  hot,  but  the  Indian  word  is 
yojana. 

* The  Ain  has  100  years,  and  this 
seems  the  correct  reading  here  for 
B.M.  MSS.  Nos.  5610  and  1709  have 
har  gad  tdlt  every  hundred  years. 
In  the  text  is  gad  hcmdr , a hundred 
thousand. 

• This  is,  apparently,  differently 
stated  in  the  Ain  (Jarrett  III,  192), 
but  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the 
Ain  (Text)  is  only  that  24  demiurges 
appear  in  each  dra  and  live  for  three 
or  four  jro«. 

A The  text  has  Mah&dS5,  but  this 
is  clearly  a clerical  error.  (See  Ain 
II.  99,  1.4),  where  the  spelling  is 
given*  The  error  is  apparently  re- 
peated at  II.  106, 1,3  fr.  foot. 
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Opinions  of  thb  Brahma. 

The  Brahma  of  India  whose  teachings  and  practices  are 
observed  by  the  majority  of  Indians,  are  agreed  that  the  revolutions 
of  the  world  consist  of  four  Ages.  The  first,  the  period  of  which 
is  1,728,000  years,  they  call  the  Sat  Yug.  In  this  Age  every  single 
action  of  mankind  is  right,  and  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small  make  truth  and  uprightness  their  rule,  and  show  a walk 
and  conversation  pleasing  to  God.  The  natural  lifo  of  man  in  this 
Age  is  100,000  years. 

The  second  Age  is  called  Trltd  and  lasts  1,296,000  years.  In  it, 
three-fourths  of  mankind  follow  ways  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  the 
natural  duration  of  life  is  10,000  years. 

The  third  Age  is  called  the  Dwdpar  and  lasts  864,000  years.  In 
it,  one-half  of  mankind  speak  and  act  rightly,  and  the  natural  life  is 
1,000  years. 

The  tourth  Age  is  the  Kal  Yug . Its  period  is  432,000 1 * * * * * * years. 
During  it,  three-fourths  of  mortals  follow  ways  of  falsehood  and 
unrighteousness,  and  the  natural  life  is  100  years. 

This  school  firmly  believes  that  every  now  and  then  the  Life-Giver 
of  mankind  and  producer  of  beings,  brings  an  ascetic  and  sage*  from 
the  veil  of  concealment  and  non-existence  to  the  palace  of  manifes- 
tation and  existence  and.makes  him  the  instrument  for  the  creation  of 
the  world.  This  mighty  one  is  called  Brahma.  Their  belief  is  th&t  a 
Brahma  lives  100  years,  each  consisting  of  360  days8  and  every  day8 


l Anquetil  du  Perron  remarks 
(Tieffenthaler  II.  XXI),  that  the 
fourth  Ago  has  served  to  form  the 
first  three  by  adding  successively 
432,000. 

* Tajarrud-nihdd  u dani^-nizhad. 

• The  word  day  is  used  here  in 
two  senses,  first  as  the  nycthemeron 

or  day  of  24  hours  and  then  in  its 

ordinary  sense,  as  opposed  to  night. 
There  seems  to  be  axl  error  in  the 

Text  J jjj*  hazdr  u,  “a  thousand 

and**  being  k mistake  for 

hatdrwX , a thousandfold.  The  mean- 


ing is  “ equal  to  a thousand  of  four 
Ages,  i.e.,  Mahdyug(*)"  The  “1,000 
Mahayug(a)  **  is  apparently  a state- 
ment in  round  numbers,  the  more 
exact  figures  being  980,  for  each  Man u 
existed  for  70  kalpaa  (71  according 
to  another  account)  or  Mahayug( s) 
and  as  there  are  14  successive  Manus 
m a day  of  Brahrai,  the  length  of  it  is 
70  X 14  ss  980.  Firighta  ’ has  copied 
A.F.  (he  acknowledges  this,  stating 
that  he  is  epitomizing  A.F.*s  transla- 
tion of  the  Mahdbhdrat),  but  he  has 
gone  to  A.F.*s  preface  rather  than  to 
theAkbamama . See  itiB  Introduction 
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and  every  night  is  equal  to  a thousand  times  four  Ages  ( Mahayug .) 
In  their  opinion,  the  number  of  Brahmas  who  have  come  into  existence 
cannot  be  known  by  the  human  intellect,  but  they  say  that  according 
to  what  has  been  received  from  authorities1  on  the  subject  of  Brahmfl, 
the  present  Brahmft  is  the  thousand  and  first,  and  that  fifty  years  and 
half1  a day  of  the  life  of  this  wondrous  being  have  elapsed  at  the 
present  time. 

The  writer  of  this  divine  masterpiece  has  written  the  account  of  these 
two  doctrines  according  to  the  translation  of  learned  and  pious  Indians1 
from  their  venerated  books.  Also  in  the  writings  of  Shaikh  Ibn  ‘Arab!1 


(Elliot-Dowson's  trails.  VI.  532  E.  n. 
E.)  A.F.'s  preface  to  the  Persian 
translation  of  the  Mahabhdrat  is  to 
be  found  in  the  B.M.  Add.  No.  5C38. 
It  was  written  in  the  32nd  Akbar 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  four 
Ages  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
Text.  (See  1.  c.  12a). 

I find  in  the  Qdntiparvan — 
(Twelfth  Book  of  the  Mahdbharat) — 
(II,  237,  Fratab  Chandra  Rai’s  tran.) 
that  the  four  Yuge  (Ages)  contain 
12,000  years  of  the  gods,  i.e.,  432,000 
-4*860 ; and  that  this  period  is  called 
a Devayug.  “ A thousand  such  Yu- 
gas  Devayugas  or  MahayugaA) 
compose  a single  day  of  Brahmft. 
The  same  is  the  duration  of  Brah- 
mft’s  flight.” 

1 csft)  gi q&t,  “ trusty  friends  or  con- 
fidants.") Tor  use  of  this  word,  see 
Text  121  1.12,  A.F.  probably  means 
here  Menu  or  the  Manns.  Firighta 
has  copied  the  expression  and  Pro- 
fessor Dowson  (Elliot  VI.  563)  trans- 
lates, 14 1 have  heard  from  my  Brih- 
man  friends,  etc." 

sit  would  seem  from  the  Ain 
(Jarrett  II,  15)  that  the  half  day  has 
not  fully  expired,  for  we  are  told 
that  14  Manus  appear  in  each  of 


Brahma's  days.  When  A.F.  was 
writing,  50  years  had  elapsed,  and 
consequently  360  X 14=5,040  Manns 
had  appeared.  But  instead  of  7 Manus 
of  the  first  day  of  the  51st  year's 
having  appeared,  i.e.t  the  number 
that  appear  in  half  a day,  we  are 
told  that  only  6 Manus  had  appeared 
and  departed,  and  that  only  a portion 
of  the  time  of  the  7th,  vis.,  27  kalpas , 
3 yugas  and  4,700  years  of  the  4th 
Yug  had  elapsed.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  7th  Manu  had  then  more  than 
half  his  time  to  run,  vis.,  43  kalpas 
out  of  his  70. 

1 See  Jarrett  III,  210  where  A.F. 
speaks  of  having  got  his  information 
about  the  Jains  from  learned  men 
of  the  (pvdtdmbara  order,  and  says 
that  he  could  not  get  exact  informa- 
tion about  the  tenets  of  the  Digam - 
barae  (sky-clad.) 

t Apparently  the  writer  referred 
to  is  Mubyl’u-d-dfn  Ibnu-l-'AraM, 
author  of  the  Fueueu-l-hikam  (Hftjl 
Khalfa  IV.  424).  See  Rieu's  Cat.  II. 
8316,  item  iil.  and  8326,  Item  XVII. 
and  Ar.  Cat.  No.  233.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  FutQhat-i-malc^ 
ktyah  (eee  Rieu  II,  8746)and  of  a num- 
ber of  definitions  appended  to  Jor 
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and  Shaikh  SaMu-d-dfn 1 IJ&mut  who  were  great  saints  and  master# 
of  exposition  and  ecsfcacy,  it  is  stated  in  the  explanation  of  Divine 
(Ildhi)  days  and  of  Rabbdni 1 days  that  each  Rabbdni  day  is  made 
up  of  1,000  years  and  every  Divine  day  of  50,000.  And  the  author 
of  Nafd’isu- Lf uniin * has  related  that  in  the  histories  of  Cathay,  it 


jSnl  in  Flugel’s  ed.  The  latter  gives 
the  name  as  **  Moh  jied-dTn  Moham- 
med b.  Ali  Hatimi  Tajf  vulgo  Ibn 
Arabi  dictus,”  and  says  he  died  in 
638-1240.  A.F.  refers  to  Ma^yl'Q-d- 
dln  in  the  Ain  (II.  221  and  Jarrett 
III.  373.)  See  also  Bad&onf,  Lowe, 
265. 

1 Apparently  Sa'du-d-dln  Mn.  B. 
al-Mu’ayyad  IJamut  'who  died  650 
H.  (Rieu  755a  and  1095a.)  He  is 
referred  to  in  the  Ain  (JT&rrett  III. 
390),  and  there  is  a short  notice  of 
him  in  Prince  DarS  §hik5h's  Saji- 
natu-l-auliya  where  it  is  stated  that 
he  died  in  jChurasan  650  H.  (1252 
A.D.) 

* 4^**0  rabbdni.  Lane  defines  this 
as  meaning  one  who  devotes  himself 
to  religious  services  or  exercises,  or 
applies  himself  to  excess  of  devotion. 
He  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  M a 
period  of  time,"  but  states  that  rabbi, 
the  sing,  of  rubub , means  thousand, 
and  that  some  say  it  means  10,000. 
Richardson  gives  ribbi  as  meaning 
thousands,  a myriad.  In  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ii.  8,  we  have 
the  expression  (as  pointed  out,  I 
believe  by  Sale)  " One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a thousand  years  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day.”  See 
also  Psalm  xc.  4.  In  the  preface 
to  the  Mahdbhdrat,  A.F.  refers  to 
the  views  of  Ibn  *Arabl  and  Ira&m 
Ja'far  §adiq. 

20 


8 See  Rieu  II.  435a  for  &n  account 
of  this  work.  It  is  an  encyclopaedia 
written  by  Mu.  B.  Mnhm&du-l-5nmlT. 
I have  not  in  B.  M.  MS.  No.  16827, 
been  able  to  find  the  passage  referred 
to  by  A.  F.,  but  the  volume  is  thick 
and  has  no  index.  See  Jarrett  II. 
19,  where  we  aret  old  that  8,884  wane 
60  years,  have  elapsed  up  to  the  date, 
of  the  Ain.  These  figures  seem  in- 
consistent with  those  of  the  Text, 
and  apparently  both  arc  wrong. 
D’Herb4lot  (art.  Van.)  states  that  the 
Mughals  reckon  that  874  H~  corres- 
ponds to  the  8863rd.  ran  of  10,000 
years  each,  and  then  adds  that  874 K. 
corresponds  to  1443  A.D.  In  the 
end,  the  figures  wHlVome  out  nearly 
as  A.F.’s  if  we  substitute  a six  tor 
an  eight  in  the  Ain  figures,  m&kitig 
them  8864'and  insert  an  eight  in  our 
text  so  as  to  read  8863  instead 
of  863. 

Here  we  are  told  that  863  wane , 
9,800  years,  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
c Adam  to  735  H.=  1334  A.D.  Con- 
sequently, 1003  H.,  1594  A.D.  the  40th 
Akbar  and  the  date  of  the  Ain  would 
correspond  with  864  wane,  60  years, 
for  1594  - 1334  = 260  years.  . * 

874  H.  is  88,639,860  years  from  the 
Creation.  847  H.=  1443  A.D.,  so  that 
this  calculation  agrees  pretty  nearly 
with  that  quoted  by  A.F.  for  1334 
A.D.,  vie..  8863  wane  9800  years,  the 
difference  being  109-60  = 40  years. 
Sldillot  refers  to  a passage  of 
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is  written  that  from  the  time  of  Adam  Afaft-l-bagbar  (Father  of 
mankind)  till  now  (t.e.,  the  date  when  the  author  of  the  Nafa’is  was 
writing)  which  is  735  H.,  (1334  A.D.)  8863  wans1  (Text,  868)  9,800 
years  have  elapsed. 

A wan  with  them  is  10,000  years.  Such  is  the  wide  expanse  of 
God’s  kingdom  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  tales  and  tradi- 
tions may  be  true.  There  may  have  been  many  Adams.  Indeed  it 
iB  stated  by  Im&m  Ja'far  Sadiq,  (Peace  be  on  him  !)  that  there  have 
been  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Adams  before  the  Adam  who  was 
our  father.  And  Shaikh  Ibn  ‘Arabi  says  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a Divine  (Rabbdnl)  week,  which  is  7,000  years  and  the  period  of 
the  cycle*  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seven  planets,  one  race  is  termi- 
nated and  another  Adam  puts  on  the  robe  of  existence. 

And  now,  giving  truce  to  length  of  words  and  littleness  of 
matter,  I proceed  to  sketch  in  this  glorious  record,  without  converting* 
it  into  extensive  histories,  the  blissful  biography  of  those  fifty-two 
persons  who  extend4  from  Adam  down  to  his  Majesty,  the  king  of 
kings,  so  that  it  may  be  a cause  of  increase  of  knowledge.  As  I 
know  that  this  exposition  of  grandeur  will  be  a complement  to  the 
account  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  I shall  treat  it  with  the 
concision  which  is  the  adornment  of  an  author. 


D’Herbllot  which,  he  says,  is  derived 
from  Greaves.  Sldillot  considers 
that  the  true  figures  are  8863  want , 
9860  years ; or  9820  according  to  one 
MS.  This  last  figure  agrees  best 
with  A*F.,  for  in  the  Ain  (Jarrett  II. 
19)  he  says  that  according  to  the 
Khatdl  Era,  8884  want  60  years  have 
elapsed  up  to  the  date  of  his  writing, 
i.e.,  40th  Akbar=1596  AD.  1596-1443 
==158,  and  this  does  not  differ 
materially  from  9864  want  60  years 
—8863  want  9820  years  = 140. 

1 The  Text  has  har  before  wan 
which  seems  a mistake. 

* There  is  probably  some  mistake 
here.  The  cycle  of  the  planets  was 
generally  reckoned  as  much  longer 


than  7,000  years.  See  amongst  other 
places,  Principles  of  Geology,  Lyell, 
Cap.  II.  Quotation  from  Abraham 
Ecchellensis.  Perhaps  A.  F.  means 
that  each  Rabbdnl  day  is  7,000  years 
long  and  that  thus  a Rabbdnl  week 
is  49,000  years.  If  so,  the  trs.  should 
be  “ After  a week  of  Rabbdnl  days.’* 

* Perhaps  “ not  being  satisfied  with 
big  books.”  The  Persian  is  ikttfa' 
for  use  of  which  see  Text  10,  1.2 
fr.  foot.  A.F.  may  mean  that  cer- 
tain voluminous  histories  do  not  give 
the  facts  properly. 

4 A.F.  tells  us  later  that  these  52 
persons  do  not  fill  the  gap  between 
Adam  and  Akbar.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  some  25  generations’. 
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Account  of  Adam  (Peace  be  upon  gm!) 

It  is  well-known  that  he  oame  into  existence  about  7,000 1 * * * * * * * years 
ago  through  the  perfect  power  of  God,  without  the  intervention  of 
a father’s  loins  or  a mother’s  womb  and  that  he  was  equably  com- 
pounded of  the  four  elements.  His  soul  emanated  from  the  fountain 
of  bounty  in  perfection  proportionate  to  his  body.  He  was  entitled 
man  (insdn)  and  received  the  name  of  Adam. 

At  that  time  the  first  degree  of  Capricorn9  coincided  with  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  Saturn  was  in  that  Sign,  while  Jupiter  was  in 
Pisces,  Mars  in  Aries,  the  Moon  in  Leo,  the  Sun  and  Mercury  in 
Virgo,  and  Venus  in  Libra.  Some  have  said  that  at  that  time,  all 
the  planets  were  in  their  degrees  of  exaltation,  but  clearly  this  does 
not  accord  with  astronomy  for  there  is  a difficulty  about  Mercury, — 
the  Sun’s  exaltation  being  in  Aries  and  Mercury’s  in  Virgo.  But 
Mercury  can  never  be  more  than  27°  distant  from  the  Sun,  how  then 
can  he  be  in  exaltation  when  the  Sun  is  in  exaltation,  or  how  can  the 
Sun  be  in  exaltation  when  Mercury  is  so  ? And  reflectilng  on  the 
astrological  principle  that  Mercury  takes  the  nature  of  whatever 
planet  he  be  associated  with,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  Mercury  may 
have  been  in  the  condition  of  applying*  to  some  other  planet  which 
woB  in  exaltation. 


1 The  Era  of  Adam  is  described 

in  the  Alt*.  (Jarretfc  II*  2.)  All  the 

periods  given  there  are  under  7,000 
years.  The  “ 7,000  years  " of  A.F/s 
authorities  are  probably  lunar  and 

about  211  have  to  be  deducted  to  con- 

vert them  into  solar.  Many  dates 

of  the  Creation,  etc.,  are  given  in 

the  {Tahltu-f-nyar. 

• Capricorn  is  8aturn's  nocturnal 

mansion ; Pisces  the  nocturnal  man- 
sion of  Jupiter,  and  Aries  the  diurnal 


house  of  Mars.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  special  connection 
between  the  Moon  and  Leo  but 
perhaps  she  is  there  as  Vizier  or 
deputy  for  the  Sun,  who  is  in  .Virgo, 
— the  nocturnal  house  of  Mercury, — 
but  whose  mansion  is  Leo.  Libra  is 
the  diurnal  house  of  Venus. 

8 Ittisal,  This  is  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  term  but  A.F.  may 
only  intend  that  Mercury  was  near 
some  other  planet. 
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Adam  was  of  lofty  stature,  of  a wheateu  colour,  had  curling 
hair  and  a handsome  Countenance.  There  are  different  accounts  of 
the  stature  of  this  patriarch,  but  most  agree  that  he  was  sixty  cubits 
high.  Almighty  God  produced  Ere  from  his  left  side  and  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  him,  and  by  her  he  begat  children.  Historians  have 
told  many  strange  and  wondrous  things  about  this  hero  and  though 
there  be  no  difficulty  about  the  extent  of  God’s  power,  yet  experi- 
enced and  practical  men  of  the  world,  on  looking  to  the  course  of 
nature,  rather  hesitate  about  accepting  them.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  40,000  descendants,  and  that  his  immediate 
children  were  41,  viz.,  21  boys  and  20 1 girls,  but  some  say  there  were 
19  girls.  Seth  was  the  most  eminent  of  them  all. 

Some  have  said  that  Adam  wrote  about  elixirs  * (?)  ( ta'flnat ) and 


l The  Muhammadan  tradition  is 
that  Eve,  at  every  parturition  pro- 
duced twins  except  at  Seth's  birth. 
He  was  bom  alone,—  hence  the 
numbers  21  males  and  20  females. 
See  account  of  Seth,  infra. 

* The  Text  and  No.  564  have 
ctlhAft?  ta'flnat.  Ordinarily  this 
seems  to  mean  evil  smells  or  putri- 
dities, but  Steinga3£  gives  also  the 
meaning  tincture — ta'fin 
v.  n.  2 of  tincture)."  If  this  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  elixirs  or 
efficacious  drugs,  it  may  be  that 
ta*flndt  is  right  and  it  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  the  J Jfabxbu-e-eiyar 
that  Adam's  book  dealt,  among 
other  subjects,  with  the  properties 
of  medicines.  Yet  A.1?.  would 
hardly  class  medicine  among  the 
occult  sciences.  In  the  sense  of 
tincture,  possibly  taflnal  has  refer- 
ence here  to  the  tradition  mentioned 
in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Zafar- 
ndma , that  when  Adam  was  cast 
out  of  Paradise,  he  fell  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ceylon,  and  spent  100 


years  there  in  prayer  and  penitence. 
During  this  time,  he  wept  so  much 
that  plants  grew  up  out  of  the  pools 
of  his  tears,  and  all  of  these  were 
medicinal  or  eromalic  like  cloves, 
cinnamon,  etc. 

In  B.M.  No.  MCCCYI,  (p.  19) 
(Eieu,  Ar.  Cat.  (801,602)  which  is  the 
Ar.  Text  of  Sfrahfrasflrl'B  Tdrifa-i- 
hukamd , the  word  is  fiot  ta*f\ndt  but 
apparently,  aMriqXnat,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  meaning.  The 
passage  is  ^ yif 

ba'fi  kutub  fi-Lba4qindt.  Perhaps 
the  word  should  be  alyaqx - 

myat,  "certainties"  such  as  articles  of 
religion.  In  I.O.  No.  1579,  (Per. 
trs.  of  SJpkhrasArl  by  one  MaqffLd 
‘All  of  Tabrlx)  we  find  (16a)  that 
unfortunately  the  alba'qlndt  or  alya- 
qiniydt  of  ahahrazfirl's  Text  is  re- 
presented by  a word  without  dia- 
critical marks.  The  passage  is  6 
didam  man  ba*f T as  kutubhd-i-5rd  dar 
oUftfl*  | dhir  imam.  Taking  the 
illegible  word  to  be  ia*eibat  fr.  ta'flb, 
the  appointing  a zhan  *s  chief  and 
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other  occult  sciences.  For  example  the  very  learned  QiahrazurU 
has  bo  stated  in  his  “ Lives  of  Philosophers.”  It  is  said  Adam  died 


which  with  | ahir,  may  mean  the 
external  marks  or  indications  of 
such  a person,  this  may  be  rendered, 
" And  I saw  various  books  about  the 
marks  (or  notes)  of  an  Imam”  (P 
andm , mankind.)  Some  countenance 
is  given  to  this  view  by  finding  that 
Seth,  a son  of  Adam,  laid  down  16 
rules  or  marks  of  a true  believer 
(mu  min)  as  if  the  father  had  laid 
down  those  of  an  Imam  (apostle)  and 
the  son,  thoB©  of  a disciple. 

Another  suggestion  which  has 
occurred  to  me  is  that  the  word  is 
o»Uui|  al-bayyindt , demonstrations,” 
and  which  has  also  the  technical 
sense  of  " cabalistic  interpretation*  of 
the  meanings  of  letters.”  This  word 
occurs  in  Qajl  Khalfa'a  account  of 
the  Sifr-i-adam  (Book  of  Adam) 
(Fluegel’s  ed.  III.  599,600.)  Here 
we  are  told  that  Adam's  book  was 
written  on  21  olive  leaves  of  Paradise 
and  its  gates  (?)  and  dealt  with  the 
properties  of  letters,  etc. 

One  more  suggestion  remains,  in*., 
that  A.P.'s  word  is  iafilndt , i.e.,  Heb. 
tephillim,  u amulets  or  phylacteries.” 
The  variants  in  the  noteB  to  our  Text 
do  not  seem  of  value,  and  MSS. 
which  I have  consulted,  throw  no 
light  on  the  point.  Evidently  the 
word  is  used  in  an  unusual  sense  and 
the  copyists  have  been  unable  to 
understand  it. 

The  n of  ta'ftnat  does  not,  I think, 
occur  in  the  MSS.  I have  consulted. 
In  the  beautiful  MS.  of  Halhed 
(No.  6010,  31  1.3  fr.  foot)  the  word 
appears  to  be  *&!***  ta'fiydi,  “ obliter- 


ations, amendments.”  In  R.A.S.  No. 
116  it  is  clearly  written  oUlAu 
ta'qliydt , and  this  might  yield  a good 
sense  for  ta'qliydt  (fr.  *aql)  eeems  to 
mean  abstruse  points  in  philosophy. 
(Lane  2114  a and  b.)  R.A.S.  No.  117 
has  oUAaj  ta'Jiydt. 

1 This  is  the  Imam  ShSmsu-d-dTn 
Muhammad  Shahrazurl  referred  to 
by  Amir  Khw&nd  (Khomlamlr)  in 
his.  Khald8atu-l-akhbdr.  (Persian 
MunsJi l,  Gladwin,  1801,  Part  IT. 
265,266.)  The  Rau^atu-s-safd  (Re- 
hafcsek  II.  Part  I.)  states  that  he  was 
the  author  both  of  the  Tarikh-i-huka- 
ma  and  the  Nazhatu-l-qulub  (Hearts* 
Delight),  but  if  so,  the  latter  is  ap- 
parently not  the  wprk  described  by 
Rieu  (I.  418a.)  Shamsu-d-dln  is  also 
mentioned  in  B.M.  Ar.  Cat.  209,  601, 
602.  The  book  tpefe  described  is 
anonymons  and  entitled  Nazhblu-l - 
arwah  u Raufat-l-afrah,  "Delights 
of  Souls  and  Gardens  of  Joy,  Ob - 
leciamen  tfpirituum  et  Viridarium 
Oaudiorum ,”  but  Dr.  Rieu  observes 
that  it  agrees  almost  entirely  with 
the  work  of  Shamsu-d-dYn  aah-Shah- 
raztirl  described  by  ljijl  Khalfa 
(Fluegel  VI.  321.)  It  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first,  an  account  of  ancient 
philosophers,  the  second,  of  those 
subsequent  to  Muhammad,  and  it 
contains  108  LiveB  (that  described 
by  H&j!  Khalfa  had  111.)  Apparently 
TdriJgb-i'hukamd  is  the  secondary 
title.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  at  Bayra  in  995  (1587). 
Its  author  wrote  a commentary  on 
ghahrawardT.  a philosopher  who  was 
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in  India  and  was  buried  on  a mountain  in  Ceylon1  (an  island)  whioh 
lies  towards  the  south  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Qadamgdh-uddam  (Adam's  footprint,  i.e.,  Adam's  Peak.)  He  was  ill 
21  days  and  Eve  died,  according  to  one  account,  a year,  according 
to  another,  seven  years  and  according  to  a third,  three  days  after 
him.  Seth,  his  successor  and  administrator,  buried  her  by  Adam's 
side,  and  it  is  reported  that  Noah  brought  their  coffin  on  board  the 
Ark  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  afterwards  buried  them  on 
Abu  ,quba%8>  According  to  another  acconnt,  they  were  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  and  according  to  a third  tradition,  in  Najf-Kufa.* 

Seth — Peace  be  upon  him 

Was  the  most  excellent  of  Adam’s  immediate  descendants,  and 
was  born  after  the  catastrophe  of  Abel.  It  is  said  that  whenever 
Eve  became  pregnant,  she  gave  birth  to  a son  and  a daughter,  but 
that  Seth  was  born  alone.  IqlimTya,4  the  (twin)  sister  of  Cain  was 


put  to  death  at  Aleppo  by  Saladin  in 
587  (1191).  (D’Herb61ot  $.v.  Scheher- 
verdi.)  There  ip  a Per.  tra.  (T.O. 
No.  1579)  of  the  Tdnfa-i-hulcamd  by 
Maqffid  ‘All  of  Tabriz,  begun  under 
the  orders  of  Akbar  and  completed 
under  Jahinglr.  The  translator 
calls  the  author  that  pattern  of 
writers  8hamsu-l-mulka  wa-d-dln 
Maul&ni  Sframsu-d-dln  Muhammad 
Shahrazfirl.  A.F.  seems  to  have 
made  considerable  use  of  fcheTarthfc-i- 
kukamd : his  account  of  the  three 
Hermes  in  the  notice  of  Enoch 
agrees  closely  with  the  Persian  of 
Maqf ad  ‘All. 

8hahrazSr  is  a town  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Persia  and  apparently 
near  the  battle-field  of  Arbela. 
(Jarrett  III.  80,81.)  A.F.  gives 
Shahrazttr  as  the  name  of  a district 
also.  (Meynard's  YaqUt,  356.)  The 
name  is  said  to  mean  th&  city  of 
Zfir,— the  son  of  a Persian 

king  and  founder  of  the  town. 


1 A.F.  includes  Ceylon  in  India 
(Hindfist&n.)  The  Arabs  call  the 
mountain  on  which  Adam  was 
buried,  R&hfin. 

1 Richardson  spells  Abil  Kais, 
after  D'Herbllot,  and  says  it  is  3 m. 
from  Mecca.  (D’H.  i.v.  Abu  Cais 
Mecca.)  Abfi  qubais  is  a mountain 
n.  of  Mecca.  Abraham  is  said  to 
have  proclaimed  from  it,  the  insti- 
tution of  pilgrimage. 

• Nedjif  about  1J  m.  (2  kil.)  Wr  of 
Kfifa.  (Rlclus  IX.  458)  (Kfifah. 
Jarret  III.  64.)  Najf  means  high 
land  and  tumulus.  A.F/s  account 
of  Adam's  burial-place  is  perhaps 
taken  from  the  Nafd'i$u-  l-fvnun, 
(B.M.  No.  16,259*  827.) 

« Much  of  A.F/s  account  of  the 
Patriarchs  seems  taken  from  the 
Rottfaftt-f-fa/d  of  Mir  Rewind  (Mir- 
fchond)  and  the  f[abibu-B-tiyGur  of  his 
grandson,  Rfewfad  Amir  (Rhonda- 
mlr)  or  from  their  sources.  The 
JUmfahhf^a  has  been  translated 
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given  in  marriage  to  him  (Seth.)  When  Adam  reached  the  age  of  a 
thonsand>  he  made  Seth  hie  successor!  and  enjoined  all  to  submit  to 
him.  In  succession  to  Adam,  he  carried  on,  by  his  weighty  intellect 
the  administration  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  worlds.  He  always 
conducted  himself  with  outward  composure  and  inward  efficiency,  and 
his  were  the  only  descendants  who  survived  Noah's  Flood.  He 
is  called  the  first  Una,1  a word  which  in  Syriac  means  teacher.  He 
occupied  himself  with  the  medical,1  mathematical  and  theological 
sciences,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Syria.  Many  of  his  descend- 
ants abandoned  secular  affairs  and  practised  asceticism  in  hermitages. 
He  left  the  world  when  he  was  912  years  old.  Some  say  that  he  was 
Adam's  grandson  and  that  his  father  was  Sulha,*  but  this  tale  is 
without  foundation. 


in  part  by  Mr.  Behatsek,  and  his 
translation  published  by  the  Or.  Trs. 
Fund.  This  work  may  advantage- 
ously be  consulted  in  connection 
with  A.F.  See  also  Persian  Tabari, 
Zotenberg’s  trs. 

The  story  of  IqllmlyE  is  given  in 
Tabari,  (Cap.  XXX,)  and  in  the 
ofa.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Cain  murdered  Abel  on 
her  account,  as  he  was  not  willing 
that  she  should  marry  Abel.  Her 
name  is  variously  written  Iqllmlyi, 
IqllmS  (Burhdn-i-qdli*  i.  v>)  and  by 
Baylq,  Calmana.  IqllmlyE  means 
litharge,  foam  of  silver.  After 
Abel's  death,  Iqllmlyi  was  married 
to  Seth. 

1 Muhammadans  spell  this  name 
like  that  of  Bathsheba’s  husband, 
but  there  is  no  conneotion  between 
the  two  persons.  Uriah  means 
"Light  of  Heaven."  (Ox.  "Helps 
to  the  Bible.'*)  D'Herbeiot,  Art 
Uriai  says:  " Lee  Arabes  se  servant 
de  ce  mot  qui  est  tirtf  du  Chakbuque 


et  du  Syriaque  Ouraia  et  Otiroio , 
pour  signifier  un  Maltre  ou  Docteur 
de  la  premiere  classe,  tela  qu'ont  M, 
Edris,  ghedher,  Hermes,  qui  portent 
les  titres  de  premier,  second  et  troi* 
sitme  Matt  res  ou  pocteurs  de 
lUnivers."  Chwolsohn  in  his  work 
on  the  Sabaans,  gives  the  variants, 
-dranl  and  Arctfi  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  is  not 
Syriac  but  merely  a corruption  of 
Orpkeui.  See  1, 782  and  800  where 
he  says,  " sammt  und  Bonders  cor- 
ruptionen  aus  Orpheus."  But  may 
it  not  be  connected  with  Ur,  i*e.,  the 
Or  of  the  Chaldees  or  with  the  ur 
which  means  light  P The  form 
drani  is  given  by  Mas’itdl  (Book  qf 
Indication  and  Counsel,  deSacy 
IX.  842  n.) 

* This  is  the  Muhammadan  division 
Of  the  sciences.  (Blochmann  279  n.) 
It  is  derived  from  Aristotle. 

» The  flcHtesfay  f afa  (Trs.)  hat 
flupha,  but  is  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Behatsek  spelt  an  Ar.  ward  with  a jp. 
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Enosh. 

Enosli  was  bora  when  Seth  was  600  years  old.  A number  of 
writers  say  that  his  mother  was  an  immaonlately-born 1 * * * * * one  who, 
like  Adam,  was  clothed  with  the  garment  of  life  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  father  or  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  accord- 
ance with  a testament,  and  was  the  first  who  in  this  cycle,  laid 
the  foundations  of  sovereignty.*  They  say  he  reigned  600  years. 
According  to  Jewish  and  Christian*  traditions,  he  lived  965  years, — 
according  to  Ibn  Jauzi,*  950, — and  according  to  Qa?i  BaigAwi,*  600. 
He  had  many  children. 


Kbhan.* 

Kenan  was  the  most  enlightened,  fortunate  and  sagacious  of  the 
sons  of  Enosh.  After  his  father’s  death,  this  hero,  in  accordance 
with  a testamentary  disposition,  swayed  the  affairs  of  mankind  and 
walked  in  the  ways  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  He  erected  the 
buildings  of  Babylon  and  founded  the  city  of  Sue.7 *  They  ascribe 
to  him  the  first  establishment  of  houses  and  gardens. 

The  numbers  of  mankind  greatly  increased  during  his  time. 
By  his  wisdom,  he  distributed  them  (over  the  earth),  and  himself 


l The  Rauvatu*-*afd  says  his 

mother  was  a houri.  (Behatsek 

1.67.) 

t i.e.,  he  was  the  first  monarch. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  first  planted 
palms. 

* According  to  Genesis,  Enosh. 

lived  905  years. 

♦ The  Abfi’l-farij  of  the  lln. 

(Jarrett  33.)  His  full  name  is 
AbU’l-faraj  ‘Abdu-l-rafcm&n  b.  All 
Ibnu-l-jauzl’l-bakrl.  He  died  597 
(1200).  His  work  is  oalled  the  Afun- 
ta^am.  (Bleu,  Ar.  Cat.  No.  460.) 
Quatremfere  speaks  of  Ibn  Jauzl  as 
author  of  the  Mirdtu-M*M<mon9  but  it 
appears  that  this  was  written  by 
Ibn  Jauzi‘s  grandson,  Ab&'l-mugaffar 


Tfisuf  b.  Kizughll  who  died  654 
(1256).  (Rieu  1.  c.  No.  465.) 

6 QifI  Na$lru-d-dln  'Abdu-l-lih 
b.  *Umaru-l>baif&wT.  (Jarrett  II. 
36n.  and  Rieu  II.  823k)  His  work 
is  called  the  Nitdmu-LtawSriffr,  and 
is  a general  history  from  Adam  to 
674  (1275).  He  is  best  known  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Koran. 

* Text,  Q aindn. 

7 A town  in  Kh&ziptftn,  anciently 
the  capital  of  Persia the  8usa  of 
Herodotus  and  Shusan  of  8cripture. 
According  to  the  Persians,  it  was 
founded  by  Hfifihang,  grandson  of 
KaifimarQ  (Gayomars).  Mir  Khwlnd 
ascribes  the  building  of  it  to  Kenan's 
son,  Ma)ialaiil  and  says  that  before 
the  latter9*  time,  men  lived  in  caves. 
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settled  with  the  descendants  of  Seth  in  Babylonia.  He  lived  926 
years,  but  some  say  he  drank  the  water  of  life,  (♦.«.,  lived)  640  years, 
and  one  school  says  that  he  consoled  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  (t.e., 
reigned)  for  about  a century. 


Mahalalil. 

Mahalalil  was  the  best  of  Kenan’s  sons.  Kenan  placed  him  on 
the  throne  when  he  himself  had  attained  the  age  of  900.  He  ruled 
for  800  years.  He  lived  either  928  or  840  or  895  years. 

Jabid  (Tut,  /rod*) 

Jared  was  the  most  right-minded  of  the  sons  of  Mahalalil  and 
by  his  honoured  father’s  orders,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  made  canals  and  oonduits,  and  attained  the  age  of  962  or, 
according  to  some,  of  967  years. 

All  these  magnates  of  the  household  of  fortune  came  into 
existence  during  Adam’s  lifetime. 

Enoch  (Tut,  iSftna&i.) 

Enoch  is  generally  known  as  Idris,  and  was  the  distinguished 
son  of  Jared  and  born  after  Adapi’s  death.  Though  the  last-bom 
of  Jared’s  sons,  he  was,  in  wisdom  and  intelligence,  older  than  all  of 
them,  and  was  before  them  all  in  felicity  and  understanding.  He  is 
the  first  lawgiver  since  the  time  of  Seth.  Some  say  that  Idiis  was 
100  years  old  at  the  time  of  Adam’s  death  and  some  that  he  was 
860  years.  He  was  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
government  and  the  refinements  of  contrivance.  Though  some  assign 
all  sciences  and  arts  to  Adam,  yet,  according  to  most,  astronomy, 
writing,1  spinning,  weaving  and  sewing  were  introduced  by  Enoch. 
He  learned  wisdom  from  Agathod&mon*  of  Egypt  whom  they  oall 
TJrxa  the  Second. 

Among  his  lofty  titles  is  that  of  Harmasu-l-harimasa*  (Hermes  of 
Hermeses  or  TrismegiBtus)  and  he  is  also  called  the  third  Uria.  He' 


1 Bloohmann  (99)  mentions  Idris 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet 

* Text,  Aghdultnun.  See  Al-blr- 
21 


Uni’s  India  and  Chwolsohn  on  the 
Sabnans.  Seth  is  the  first  t7no. 

. » If*  II.  49  1.4  fr.  ft.  Jarrett 
III.  109"  n. 
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attained  high  rank  in  the  ology  and  summoned 1 mankind  to  worship  in 
seven ty-two  languages.  He  founded  100*  cities,  of  which  Madina-i- 
roha*  was  the  least.  It  was  a city  of  Mesopotamia  (Jaz&’ir)  though 
some  place  it  in  the  ijijaz  (Petroea  Arabia).  It  was  inhabited  up  to 
the  time  of  Hulftku  Khftn  who,  it  is  said,  destroyed  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of  the  people.4 

He  (Idris)  instructed  every  tribe  and  every  rank  of  mankind  by 
a special  procedure  in  accordance  with  their  capacities.  They  fay 
that  he  guided  men  to  the  reverence  of  the  Great  Light  (the  Sun) 
for  most  of  them,  before  his  time,  were  without  his  abounding 
wisdom  and  did  not  give  thanks  for  that  light  of  lights.  He  re- 
garded it  as  the  stock  of  visible  and  invisible  fortune,  and  prescribed 
a great  festival  at  the  time  of  its  passing*  from  one  Sign  to  another 
which  is  a special  time  of  glory,  and  above  all  when  it  enters  Aries. 


* The  phrase  for  “ summoned  ” is 
da'toatfdrmud.  The  TdriQ-i-hukamd 
(Per.  tr8. 176,  foot)  has  ft  Ijhalaiq-i- 
rab'-maskun  bdhaftdd  u du  zabdn 
da*ioat  numud  u Him  u adab 
dfttf&f.  Mr.  Behatsek  remarks  that 
72  is  a common  number  in  Muham- 
madan theology,  etc.,  and  that  David 
is  spoken  of  as  having  72  notes  in  his 
voice.  Mas'fldl  says  (Meynard,  78) 
that  after  the  Deluge*  the  .72  lan- 
guages were  divided  as  follows 
Shem  19,  Ham  17,  Japhet  86;  total 
72. 

* The  Tarifa^Aukama  has  106. 
(176  foot.)  Abft'l-farlj  (Pococke)  ed. 
1668,  p.  6 has  180. 

* Text,  Zoha,  but  there  is  a var. 
‘Roha  which  1 adopt,  for  the  City 
meant  is  probably  Edessa,  the  Roha 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  modern  Orfa. 
It  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  (R6clus  IX.  446  and 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
Stanley,  6.)  If,  however,  A.P.  means 
Edessa,  there  must  be  some  mistake 
on  his  part,  for  Edessa  was  not,  I 


believe,  taken  by  HulftkU  Kh&n  and 
it  certainly  was  not  destroyed,  for 
it  still  exists.  See  Q'uatremfcre's 
Raflbldu-d-dln  (334)  for  a note  (128) 
on  a Roha  mentioned  by  Raahidu-d~ 
din  as  having  been  taken  by  Hulakfl 
Kh&n.  In  the  Persian  it  is  spelt 
£ jj  and  Quatremere  translates 
“Houlagou  en  peraoune  se  dirigea 
vers  Rouhah  dont  il  bo  rendit 
ma!tre.”  The  note  says“J*  ignore 
quelle  eat  la  ville  quo  notre  historien 
a vonlu  indiquer,  et  si  le  nom  est 
oorrectement  6crit.”  Possibly  the 
town  is  Riha  or  Riah  S.W.  of  Aleppo. 
(Rdclus  IX.  765  and  ll 2 n.) 

* A.P.  here  refer*  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ismailians  by  Hul&ka, 
the  grandson  of  Cinglz  Kh5n.  in  the 
middle*  of  the  13th  century.  Cf. 
Gibbon's  remark  that  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Assassins  or  Ismailians 
of  Persia  by  Hul&kll  may  con- 
sidered a service  to  mankind. 

* Lit.  alighting  of  glory  and  reno- 
vation of  felicity, — nuzul-i-ijlal  u 
tahwtt-i-iqbal. 
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And  whenever  the  planets,  who  are  fed  from  tho  bounteous  table  of 
its  rays,  entered  their  own  Houses  or  attained  their  exaltation , he 
regarded  them  as  of  special  dignity,  and  gave  thanks  for  tho  wonders 
of  creation.  Such  seasons  he  looked  upon  as  stations  and  mani- 
festations of  the  favour  of  God,  and  he  spent  all  his  days  in  the 
service  of  holy  spirits  and  pure  forms. 

He  also  built  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  which  are  known  as  the 
Domes  of  Haram&n  {Guwbaz-i-haramfin) . And  in  those  lofty  build- 
ings, all  the  arts  and  their  tools  have  been  depicted,  so  that  if  the 
knowledge  of  them  be  lost,  it  may  be  recovered.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  deputed  one  of  his  nobles  to  lay  the  foundations  of  these  pyr- 
amids whilst  he  himself  traversed  tho  entire  world,  eventually  re- 
turning to  Egypt. 

Abu  Mar$barl * *  of  Balkh  relates  that  there  have  been  many 
Hermes  but  that  throo  were  preeminent; — (1).  Harmasi-haramasa 
(Hermes  of  Hermeses)  or  Idrla  whom  tho  Persians  call  the  grandson 
of  Kayumars,8  (2).  Hermes  of  Babylon  who  built  Babylon  after  the 
Deluge.  Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples.  By  tho  exertions  of 
this  Hermes  of  Babylon,  the  sciences  which  had  been  lost  in  hlofth's 
Flood  were  resuscitated.  His  home  was  in  the  city  of  tho  Chaldeans 
(Kaldfinin)8  whiah  is  called  the  city  of  the  philosophers  (wise  men) 
of  the  East  (Madina-i-filksafa-i-mashriq).  (3)  The  Hermes  of  Egypt 
who  was  tho  teacher  of  Esculapius  (AsqlTnus).4 *  He  too  excelled  in 
all  sciences,  especially  in  medicine  and  chemistry  and  spent  much 
time  in  travel* 

The  birth-place  of  Harmasu-l-haramasa  (Idris)  was  Manif 
(Memphis)  now  known  by  the  nama  of  Manuf,6 *  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Before  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  it  was  called  the  city  of  philo- 


1 (Jarrett  II,  10.  No.  43.)  Ho  was 

known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Al- 

bumaser.  This  passage  closely  re- 
semblos  the  Tdrikfi-i-kukamd  (166- 
ft.  ff.) 

1 This  is  Hdshang.  (Tabari,  Zofcen- 

burg,  1. 100.) 

1 M&s'lldf,  de  Sa$y.  Paris  1877, 

EC/  324  n.  Their  city  was  K&lwi- 

dha. 


4 The  author  of  the  Tarfkh~i-buka- 
ma  distinguishes  between  Escjila- 
pius,  who  he  says  is  the  son  of 
Amur,  and  Asqllnus. 

8 tiybo  Mandf,  but  the  ft  seems 
wrong  ; the  Ain  gives  Manf  or  Minf, 
(Jarrett  HI.  75.)  It  is  the  Noph  of 
the  Bible.  The  Text  here  agrees 
closely  with  the  Tarlkh-i-hulcamd. 
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sophers,  but  when  Alexander  built  that  city,1  he  brought  the  philo- 
sophers of  Memphis  and  other  places  to  Alexandria. 

Among  the  sayings  of  Enoch  is  this,  “ The  three1  most  excellent 
things  are  truth  when  angry,  bounty  when  poor  and  mercy  when 
strong.”  Wonderful  stories  are  told  in  histories  about  his  departure 
from  this  world,  which  wise  men  hesitate  about  accepting.  One 
tradition  is  that  he  was  then  865,  another  that  he  was  405  and  a 
third  that  he  was  365. 


Mbthusalah. 

Methusalah  was  the  son  of  Enoch.  He  had  many  children,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them*  After  his  father,  he  was  the 
head  of  his  tribe  and  called  men  to  Divine  worship.  When  he  was 
000,  he  had  a son  whom  he  called  Lamech.  After  that  he  lived  290 
years. 

LaMKCiI. 

Lamech  was  the  unique  of  his  time  for  lofty  character  and 
exalted  virtue.  After  his  father,  he  became  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne.  The  period  of  his  life  was  780  years.  And  some  call  him 
Lamk&n,  Lamak,  and  Lftmakh- 

Noah  (Nth?). 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  was  born  under  the  Sign  of  Leo, 
126  years  after  Adam’s  death.  He  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  reli- 
gion and  firmly  based  on  the  foundation  of  justice.  The  story  of  his 
calling*  mankind  to  the  worship  of  God,  the  disobedience  of  his 
people  and  the  event  of  the  Flood,  etc.,  are  well-known. 

Historians  have  mentioned  three  floods.  First,  a flood  which 


1 The  Ain  gives  this  name  to 
Athens.  (Jarrett  III.  78.) 

* This  passage  occurs  in  the 
Tdrilgi  -i-hukamd.  (Mir  KhwEnd. 
Rehatsek  I.  72.)  The  first  of  these 
three  things  receives  explanation 
from  another  remark  of  Enoch  (Mir 
KhwEnd.  Rehatsek,  II.  Part  I.)  to  the 
effect  that  a man  should  beware  of 
uttering  in  the  time  of  anger,  words 


which  will  be  a cause  of  disgrace  to 
him.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mir 
Khw&nd’s  account  of  some  of  the 
patriarchs  is  to  be  found  in  two 
places,— at  the  beginning  of  his 
work  and 'again  among  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  philosophers. 

1 Koran,  Sura  71;  Noah  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  ndqO& 

= wooden  gong. 
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occurred  before  our  Adam  came  into  existence.  Thus  * the  very  learned 
g^ahrazurl  says,  " Adam  belongs  to  the  first  cycle  which  commenced 
after  the  world  had  been  devastated  by  the  first  flood.”  The  second 
flood  was  in  the  time  of  Noah  and  began  at  Kufa,  in  the  oven1  of  Noah's 
hodse.  It  lasted  six  months,  and  there  were  eighty  persons  in  the  Ark 
(1ci$Ati).  On  this  account  the  place  where  they  disembarked  and  settled 
was  called  the  Eighty-Market8  (Suqu-$-§amdmn).  The  third4  flood 
was  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  was  confined  to  the  Egyptians. 
Although  romancing  historians,6  in  treating  of  the  floods,  make  the 
last  two  also  extend  over  the  whole  world,  it  is  evident  that  this  was 
not  so,  for  in  India,6  where  they  have  books  many  thousand  years  old, 
thore  is  not  even  a trace  of  these  two  floods.  To  be  brief,  in  a short 
space  of  time,  all  the  eighty  occupants  of  the  Ark  died  except  seven, 
viz.,  Noah,  his  three  sons,  Japheth,  Shem  and  Ham,  and  their  wives* 
Noah  assigned  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  'Iraq  and  Khurasan  to  Shem ; 
the  western  countries,  and  Abyssinia,  Indian,  Scinde  and  the  Sudan7 


I This  passage  occurs  in  the 
Tdrikfci-hukamd  (Maq^fid  'All). 

8 This  is  the  Muhammadan  tradi- 
tion. (.Tabari,  Zotenberg,  I,  108 
and  Koran,  Sal4,  Cap.  XI).  “And 
“the  oven  poured  forth  water,  or, 
“as  the  original  literally  signifies, 
" boiled  over,  which  is  consonant  to 
“what  the  Rabbins  say,  that  the 
“ water  was  boiling  hot.”  (J2aw?atu- 
9'8afa,  Rehatsek  I,  90). 

8 Ar.  8uqu-$-$amdn\n.  It  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  A1  Jfhft, 
t.e.,  Mount  Ararat.  (D’Herbelot  art. 
Thamanin).  D'H.  states  that  it 
is  called  also  JazTra  Banl  'Umar 
(in  Mesopotamia).  Mas'fldl  says 
(Meynard,  74)  that  Al-JQdi  is  in  the 
country  of  Ba?ra  and  in  JazTra  ibn 
'Umar,  that  the  eighty  persons  were 
40  men  and  40  women  and  that 
§am&nln  existed  in  his  day,  832  H. 

4 Referring  apparently  to  the 
hailstorm— the  seventh  plague  of 


Egypt*  or  perhaps  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

* Shahrazurl  describes  Noah’s 
Deluge  as  universal  (176). 

• It  is  curious  tliat  A.F.  should 
assert  there  was  no  trace  of  Noah's 
Flood  in  the  Indian  annals  for  Satya- 
vrata  and  his  Flood  have  often  been 
identified  with  Noah  and  the  Deluge. 
Probably  A.F.  identified  Satyavrata’s 
Flood  with  that  which  occurred  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Adam,  for  Satya- 
vrata  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Satya  Yuga  and  apparently  A.  F. 
assigned  Noah's  Flood  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kali  Yuga  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  YudhiQfhira, 
for  be  gives  4696  years  as  the  inter- 
val between  these  events  and  the 
40th  Akbar.  (Jarrett  11-15  and  22). 

1 Or,  “country  of  the  blacks.” 
(Jarrett  III,  108  and  109.  Apparent- 
ly A.  F.  includes  the  Arabs  among 
the  descendants  of  Ham. 
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to  Ham  ; and  China,  Sclavonia1 * *  and  Turkist&n  to  Japlieth.  And*  in 
tho  opinion  of  historians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
at  the  present  day,  are  descended  from  these  three,  and  the  lineage 
of  mankind  from  the  days  of  the  Flood  is  derived  from  them.  Noah 
died  when  he  was  either  1600  or  1800  years  old.  There  are  other 
stories  too  about  his  age,  such  as  that  he  lived  for  250  or  350  years 
after  the  Flood  and  that  he  was  born  either  126  years  after  Adam's 
death  or  in  Adam's  last  days,  and  that  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
guidance,  (i.e.,  became  a prophet)  when  he  was  50,  or  150,  or  250,  or 
350  years  old,  and  that  he  was  a guide  to  mortals  for  950  years. 

Ham*  had  nine  sons,  viz..  Hind,  Sind,  Zanj  (Zanzibar),  Nuba, 
Canaan,  Kush,  Qabt  (copt),*  Berber,  Habsh  (Abyssinia),  and  some 
have  written  that  Ham  had  six  sons.  They  omit  Sind  and  Canaan 
and  make  Nuba  the  son  of  Habib- 

Shem  also  had  nine  sons,  viz.,  (1)  Arfakhshad,4 *  (2)  Kayumarg 
who  is  the  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  (3)  Asud6 *  who  founded 
Mada'in*  (the  twin-cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon),  etc.,  Ahwaz? 
and  Pahlu  (?  Peleg)  are  his  sons  and  Ffirs  is  the  son  of  Pahlh,  (4) 
Ighan 8 the  father  of  Sham  (Syria)  and  Rum  (Asia  Minor),  (5) 
Buraj,9  of  whom  historians  tell  nothing  except  the  name,  (6)  Lati# 
(?  Lud)  from  whom  the  Pharoahs  of  Egypt  are  descended,  (7)  Elam 
who  built  the  cities  of  fChuzistiin ; JQiurfis&n  and  Tambal 10  are  his  sons. 


l $aqlab> — the  original 

Sclavonia,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 

Dnieper,  (Jarrett  III,  104.)  In  the 

Ain  (Text)  Saql&b  is  described  as  a 

city  of  Ram  which  must  be  a mis- 
take for  RQa.  It  seems  that  Saql&b 
and  Chalybes  are  the  same  word. 

* Jarrett  III,  327.  There  A.F. 
apparently  repudiates  the  idea  that 

the  Hindus  are  descended  from  Ham. 

8 Corresponds  to  Mizraim  of  the 
Bible. 

♦ Arpachshad  of  Genesis  10,  22. 

• Ashur. 

• Jin,  Mada’in  of  Chosroes. 
t Jarrett  III,  65  and  96.  Also  111, 
326.) 


f Ahw&z,  a town  in  Khuzist&n 
(Persia)  on  the  Karun,  (Jarrett  III, 
65)  famous  for  its  weir.  (Rlclus 
IX,  287  and  Curzon  Pro.  G.  S.  1890.) 

8 Var.  Ifan  and  Iqln  and  (flablbu- 
i»iiyar)  Iqan.  Probably  the  last  is 
correct  for  the  name  seems  con- 
nected with  Iconium  (Koniah)  and 
to  be  that  of  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  city. 

9 So  too  f[abibu-8-8iyar  but  it 
calls  him  Nhraj. 

w Tubal.  Miles  calls  him  Hakyal. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  T Umbel. 
(Jarrett  II,  245  and  250.)  Tambol 
appears  as  a person's  name  in  tbe 
Taril£-i-Rai&idi  and  B&bar’s  Me- 
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and  ‘Iraq  ia  the  son  of  Khurae&n,  and  Kirmftn  (Carmania)  and 
Makrfin1  are  sons  of  Tambal,  (8)  Aram  from  whom  the  tribe  of 
‘Ad  is  descended,  (9)  Buzar  whose  sons  are  Azerbaijan,  Arfin, 
Arman  and  Fargh&n. 

Some  say  that  Shem  too  had  only  six  sons  and  omit  Kayfmiarg, 
Buraj  and  Lfiiiz.  In  short,  there  is  much  discrepancy  about  the 
descendants  of  those  two  (Shem  and  Ham). 

Jafueth.  (Yafi&.) 

Japheth  was  the  most  just  of  Noah's  sons.  The  lofty  line  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  is  linked  with  him,  and  the  Khans  of  the 
eastern  cities  and  of  Turkistftn  all  derive  from  him.  He  is  called 
the  Father  of  Turk  (Abu-Uturk) , and  some  historians  call  him 
Alunja  Kb§n.  When  Japheth  loft  Suqu-s-sara&nm  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  go  to  the  eastern  and  northern  countries  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  ho  begged  his  father  to  teach  him  a prayer  by 
which  he  might  have  rein  whenever  he  wanted  it.  Noah  gave  him 
a stone  which  had  the  property  of  bringing  rain,  and  indicated  that 
he  had  pronounced  over  it  the  Ineffable  Name*  {lit:  Great  Name) 
with  the  design  that  the  foolish  should  not  comprehend  the  matter 
and  transgress  his  precepts,  or  perhaps  he  really  recited  tho  Ineffable 
Name  over  it.  And  at  present  there  are  many  of  these  stones  among 
the  Turks  which  they  call  yedata$h%  The  Persians  call  them  sang-i- 
yada 8 and  the  Arabs  hajaru-l-ma£ar,  (rain-stone).  And  Japheth,  on 


moirs.  Tembal'kjidna  was  also  a 
name  for  FarghRna.  B&bar,  196. 

1 D‘Herbelot  art.  Macran.  Mekr&n 
here  appears  to  be  the  well-known 
maritime  province  of  Baluchistan. 

* The  passage  is  obscure  and  per- 
haps there  is  an  error  in  the  Text. 
Maulavl  'Abdu-l-baqq  *AbId,  to  whom 
I referred  the  passage,  writes : M The 
meaning  is  not  clear.  There  may  be 
some  misprint  in  the  Text.  As  the 
passage  stands,  it  may  be  translated, 
* I have  uttered  over  it  the  Great 
Name,  in  order  that  the  simple,  not 
getting  clue  to  it,  may  not  depart 


f rom  his  (your)  command  (or  counsel), 
or  he  actually  uttered  the  Great 
Name  oves  it.”  The  usual  account 
is  that  Noah  engraved  the  Great 
Name  on  the  stone,  and  possibly  we 
should  reed  “engraved,”  for  «M>^ 
“uttered,”  in  the  last  clause.  A 
friend  has  referred  me  to  the  passage 
in  Revelations  II,  17,  ”1  will  givo 
him  a white  stone,  and  upon  the  stone 
a new  name  written,  which  no  one 
knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.” 

1 B&bar,  Erskine  xlvii.  Raahldn- 
d-dln,  Quatremhre’s  elaborate  note, 
428,  and  Yullers  834a. 
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going  to  those  regions,  became  a dweller  in  deserts,  and  whenever 
he  wished,  the  cloud  of  God's  bounty,  came  down  in  rain  through 
the  virtue  of  that  stone.  In  course  of  time,  children  were  born 
to  Japheth  and  he  established  excellent  laws  among  them,  which 
were  at  once  comforting  to  the  short-thoughted  and  joy-increasing 
to  lofty  minds.  He  left  eleven  sons,  viz.,  1,  Turk,  2,  Cin,  3,  §aqlab, 
4,  Mansaj,1 * *  also  called  Mansak,  5,  Kam&rT,*  also  called  Kaim&l, 
0,  Khalaj,  7,  Khazan,  8,  Rus,  9,  Sadsan,  10,  Qbaz,*  H»  Yftraj.4 
Some  books  mention  only  eight  sons,  omitting  H^ialaj,  Sadsfin  and 
Ghaz. 

Tube. 

Turk  was  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  Turks  call  him 
Yafis  OghlSn.*  He  excelled  all  his  brothers  in  wisdom,  management 
and  care  for  his  subjects.  On  his  father's  death,  he  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  sovereignty  and  dispensed  gentleness,  manliness  and  relief  of 
the  oppressed.  He  settled  in  a place  which  the  Turks  call  Sil-tik*  or 
Sal!k£!  and  which  had  hot  and  cold  springs  and  delightful  meadows. 
Ho  made  dwellings  of  grass  and  wood  and  constructed  tents,  and 
made  clothes  by  sewing  together  the  skins  (and  furs)  of  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  prey.  Salt?  was  discovered  in  his  time.  One  of  his 
laws  was  that  the  son  should  inherit  naught  but  a sword  and  that 
whatever  was  wanted  should  go  to  the  daughter.  They  say  he  was 
contemporary  with  Kayumars,  and  that  as  the  latter  was  the  first  king 
of  Persia,  so  Turk  was  the  first  sultan  of  Turkistfin.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  240. 


l The  reputed  father  of  Gog  and 
Magog  and,  apparently,  the  Scrip* 
tnral  Mighefih* 

* Gomer  of  Genesis.  Probably  the 
Text  k is  the  MS  g. 

* Guz  in  Vullers  II,  609a.  Gozz 
in  Mas'Qdl  I,  212.  The  supposed 
ancestor  of  the  Turkomans. 

s D’Herbelot  calls  him  Taraga  and 
the  ninth  son,  Isan. 

* A note  to  Text  states  that 
Ogfcl&n  means  son  in  Turkish. 


• P Issigh-kul.  Text,  Silul.  Per- 
haps  the  river  Selenga,  but  the  des- 
cription better  applies  to  the  lake 
of  Issik-kul  (Hot  Water)  which  is 
said  to  be  ten  times  the  size  of  Lake 
Geneva.  Reclus  VI,  350.  It  lies  N. 
of  Yarkand.  Its  waters  do  not 
freeze.  The  Shaiaratu-l-atrak  oalls 
it  Jaeelgan.  (Miles  25). 

1 The  discovery  is  said  to  have 
been  made  accidentally  by  his  son 
Tdnag  or  Tatak. 
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Alinja  K&In.i 

Alinja  Eh  fin  was  the  best  of  Turk’s  sons.  When  the  measure 
of  Turk’s  years  was  fulfilled,  Alinja  Khfin  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  will  of  the  chiefs.  He  made  far-sighted  wisdom  his  rule,  and 
spent  his  days  in  the  administration  of  justice.  When  he  became 
old,  he  went  into  retirement  (i.e.,  became  a hermit). 

D1b  BiQftt.a 

Dlb  BftquI  became  king  on  his  father’s  retirement  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  appointment. 

KIyOk  R&In. 

Kiyftk  was  the  worthy  son  of  Dlb  Bfiqui.  When  the  father  bade 
adieu  to  the  world,  he  made  over  the  throne  of  the  Kfr&nate  to  Kfyuk 
who,  knowing  the  duties  of  sove  eignty,  acted  up  to  them. 

Alinja  KjsAn. 

Alinja  Khfin  was  the  son  of  Kiyuik  and  became  heir-apparent  in 
the  end  of  his  father’s  days.  He  was  extravagant  in  his  liberalities, 
and  in  his  reign  the  Turks  became  intoxicated1 * *  by  the  world  and 
Btrayed  from  the  path  ofi  wisdom.  After  a long  time,  twin-sons  were 
born  to  him.  One  was  named  Mughul  and  the  other  Tfttfir.  When  they 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  two  portions 
and  gave  one  half  to  Mughal  and  one  half  to  Tfttfir.  When  their  illus- 
trious father  died,  each  of  the  two  sons  reigned  in  his  own  territory, 
in  harmony  with  one  other. 

As  this  lofty  line  (Akbar’s)  has  no  connection  with  Tfttfir  and 
his  eightfold4  branches  (t'.e.,  generations)  I pass  them  over  and 
proceed  to  relate  the  history  of  Mughul  and  his  noble  descendants. 

Mu®ul  £giir. 

Mughul  &bftn  was  a wise  prince.  He  so  conducted  himself  that 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  were  attached  and  obedient  to  him.  and 

1 Sfcajratu-Latrdk,  Abluchi  Khln.  (3kcyrtU*»Lctfrd} r.  Miles  99).  Accord- 

* D'Herbfilot,  “ Great  Dignity/’  ing  to  D’Herbfilofc  (Art.  Tatar)  Alinja 

a This  refers  to  their  becoming  Khfin,  the  father,  is  required  to  make 
idolaters.  (Khftfl  Shin  I,  3).  np  the  eight. 

4 eight  in  all,  Tfttfir  being  one. 
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all  tried  to  servo  him  properly.  The  generations  of  the  Mughnla  aro 
nino  in  number,  beginning  with  Mughal  Khan  and  ending  with  II1 
Khan.  The  Mnghuls  have  taken  the  usage  of  Hhtquz*  (nino)  from 
this,  and  they  consider  this  number  most  excellent  in  all  matters. 
The  Creator  bestowed  on  Mughul  four  sons,  Qara  Khan,  izar 

Khan,  Kar  Khan  and  Uz  Khan. 

Qara 

Qara  Khan  was  both  tho  eldest  son  and  preeminent  in  justice 
and  the  art  of  government.  He  sato  upon  the  throne  in  succession 
to  his  illustrious  father  and  made  his  summer  (ailaq)  and  winter 
(qisAldq)  quarters  in  Qaraqum*  near  two  mountains  called  Irfcaq5 
and  Kirtfiq. 


* Yullers  4 811.  The  generations 
aro  said  to  end  with  IiKhan  because, 
in  bis  time,  the  Mughul  race  was  all 
but  extirpated.  If  the  statement  of 
the  Turks,  mentioned  below,  that  this 
catastrophe  occurred  1000  years 
after  Agfcuz’s  death,  be  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  far  more  than  nine 
generations  must  have  intervened 
between  Mughul  and  II  Khan. 

8 Stcingass  8.v.  41  Nine,  hence  pre- 
sent, gift,  such  being  offered  to 
kings,  etc.,  by  nines,  as  a sacred 
number?* 

* I.e.,  the  Black  Prince.  A. F.  omits 
to  mention  that  he  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  son,  Agh«z.  (Khafl  Khan 
I>  5.) 

4 J.6.,  black  sand  or  dust.  The  Text 
wrongly  has  fj*  Qardqaram.  Tho 
Ain  mentions  the  place  as  belonging 
to  the  Sixth  Climate.  (Jarrett  III, 
102).  The  Ain  (Text  II,  40),  des- 
cribes it  as  a mountain  in  Turkistan 
(not  Kohist&n  as  Jarrett  has  it) 
and  the  editor  says  (l.c.n.)  that 
many  MSS.  read  (j*  \j*  Qarnqum. 
This  is  the  correct  reading.  (Vul- 


lers  B.r.  II,  717l>,  and  D’Herbflot 
art:  Caracum.)  In  Gladwin’s  im 
the  iafc.  and  long,  of  Qar&qGra  and 
of  Khanbaiigh  which  immediately 
follows,  arc  given;  the  long,  for 
QaraqQm  being  115°  and  for  Khan- 
ballgh  124°. 

JSf.B.  Kh^ubaligh  is  described  in 
Text  as  the  capital  of  Cathay,  not  of 
China. 

6 Erdmann,  Urtaq 

and  Gaztaq.  D’Herhdlofc  calls  them 
Artak  and  Ghertak,  and  says  they 
are  part  of  Mount  Imaus  (Paradise 
Lost  III,  431),  and  that  the  city  of 
Caracum  lies  between  them,  Artak 
being  N.  and  Gliertak  S.  He  gives 
the  long,  as  116°  which  agrees  very 
well  with  Gladwin.  Of  course  both 
longs,  are  calculated  from  tho  For- 
tunate Isles.  Greenwich  long,  is 
between  72°  and  80.°  The  lat.  of 
the  Karakoram  Pass  (Imperial 
Gazeteer,  Hunter),  is  35°  33v  or 
about  11°  less  than  that  given  in  the 
A\ n.  (46  N.).  This  would  imply 
that  QariqQm  and  Qaraqaram  are 
totally  different  names  and  places, 
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AgHOa*  SfflN. 

Aghuz  Ktftu  waa  the  worthy  son  of  Qari  Khan,  and  was  born  of 
his  chief  wife  during  the  time  of  his  rule.  Romancing  story- 
tellers relate  things  about  his  naming  himself  and  about  his  progress 
in  the  path  of  piety,  which  a just-judging  intellect  is  not  disposed  to 
credit.  He  was  admittedly  an  enlightened,  pious  and  just  ruler  and 
framed  excellent  institutions*  and  laws  whereby  the  varied  world  was 
composed  and  the  contrarieties  of  the  Ago  conciliated.  Among 
Turki  kings,  he  was  like  Jamsbld  among  the  kings  of  Persia.  By 
his  ripe  wisdom,  lofty  genius,  felicity  and  native  courage,  be  brought 
under  his  sway  the  countries  of  Iran  (Persia)  Tiirsn,8  Rum*  (Asia 
Minor),  Egypt,  Syria,  Europe  (Afranj),5  and  other  lands.  Many 
nations  came  within  the  shadow  of  his  benevolence,  and  ho  estab- 
lished titles  among  tho  Turks  suitable  to  thoir  ranks  and  which 


but  on  tho  other  hand,  D’Herb61ot 
gives  the  lat.  of  Caracum  as  36° 
30'\  There  is  an  account  of  the  city 
of  Karacuxn  (Caracorum)  in  Gibbon 
who  (Cap.  64)  makes  it  about  600 
m.  N.W.  Pekin.  It  waa  also  called 
Holm. 

1 Text,  Aghttr.  For  account  of 
him  seo  EhSfl  Khkn  I,  4 and  6, 
D’Herb&ot  a.v.  Ogouz  Khan,  gfcaj- 
ralu-l-atrak  (Miles)  80.  The  story 
is  that  Agh&z  refused  immediately 
after  birth  to  take  tho  breast,  and 
that  his  mother  had  a dream  in 
which  he  told  her  that  he  would  not 
permit  her  to  suckle  him  until  she 
became  a believer  in  Isl&m.  A ccord- 
ingly  she  secretly  embraced  that 
faith.  Also,  when  he  was  a twelve- 
month  old,  he  told  the  conclave 
assembled  to  decide  upon  his  name, 
that  it  was  Aghuz  (Kh&fl  Sh&n  l.c.). 
These  things  occurred  long  before  the 
birth  of  Muhammad,  but  the  latter 
was  only  the  Seal  (last)  of  the  Pro- 


phets, and  the  religion  of  Islam  is 
considered  to  have  existed  from  all 
time.  Hence  tho  Mu.  formula  of 
“ Peace  bo  upon  him  ” is  applied  to 
Adam  and  others  of  the  patriarchs. 

8 yasd.  Text, jtayistahai  which 
is  an  error.  The  best  known  yd*d 
are  those  of  Cingiz  Khan.  (Miles 
1.  c.  90*  and  Gibbon  and  D‘Herb61ot 
art.  Jassa). 

8 Turkistan  or  Transox iana.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  named  after  Tiir, 
the  son  of  Farid  un  (D*H.  art.  Mogal), 
but  if  so,  A.F.’s  U36  of  it  here  is  an 
anachronism,  for  he  describes  Tdr 
as  nearly  exterminating  tho  Mughuls 
about  a thousand  years  after  Aghfts 
Khan's  death. 

* This  may  jnean  the  whole  Greek 
Empire  or  only  Asia  Minor 
(Roumelia). 

8 Afranj  is  properly  the  name  of 
a people,  ris.,  the  Franks.  Raufatu- 
6’8a/dt  V,  gives  a similar  list. 
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are  on  men’s  tongues  to  the  present  day,  such  as  Aighur,1  Qanigfall. 
QibeSq,  (Kipcfik),  Qflrligh.  &halaj,  etc.  He  had  six  sons,  viz.,  Kun 
(sun),  Al  (moon),  Yulduz  (star),  Kok  (or  Qok)  (sky),  T§gh  (mountain), 
and  Tanglz  (sea).  The  three  elders  were  called  Buzmaq 1 and  the 
three  others  TJjufc.  His  sons  and  sons’  sons  became  24  branches, 
and  all  the  Turks  are  descended  from  these  magnates.  The  term 
Turkoman  did  not  exist  in  old  times,  but  when  their  posterity  came 
to  Persia  (Iran)  and  propagated  there,  their  features  came  to  resem- 
ble the  Tajiks.  But  as  they  were  not  Tajiks,  the  latter  called  them 
Turkomans,  i.e.,  Turk-like.  But  some  say  that  the  Turkomans  are 
a distinct  tribe  and  not  related  to  the  Turks.  It  is  said  that  after 
Aghuz  Khan  had  conquered  the  world,  he  returned  to  his  own  settle- 
ment ( yurat ),  and  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  dominion,  held  a 
Kbusru-like  feast  and  conferred  royal  gifts  on  each  of  his  fortunate 
eons,  faithful  officers  and  other  servants,  and  promulgated  lofty  ordi- 
nances and  excellent  canons  as  guides  for  the  perpetuation  of  prospe- 
rity. He  laid  it  down  that  the  right  wing,  which  Turkomans  call 
Burdnghar , and  the  succession  should  appertain  to  the  eldest  son  and 
his  descendants,  and  the  left  wing,  i.e.,  the  Jardnghdr  and  the  exe- 
cutive ( wahdlat ) to  the  younger  sons.  And  he  decreed  that  this  law 
should  always  be  observed,  generation  after  generation; — hence  at 
the  present  day,  one  half  of  the  twenty-four  branches  is  associated 
with  the  right  wing  and  one  half  with  the  left.  He  ruled  for  72  or 
73  years  and  then  bade  adieu  to  the  world. 

Kun  EjbAn. 

Kun  Kb&n  took  his  father’s  place,  in  accordance  with  his  testa- 
ment and  acted  in  administration  and  government  by  his  own  acute 


i The  meanings  of  this  and  follow* 
ing  terms  are  given  by  Mir  Khwind 
and  Miles.  Erdmann,  the  authority 
often  quoted  by  Howorth,  writes 
qdrlulc , and  says  it  means 
snow-lord.  Qipc&k  is  said  to  mean 
a hollow  tree. 

* Said  to  mean  "Broken”  and 
"Three  arrows.”  The  legend  of 
origin  is  given  by  Miles.  Text, 


BSjuq  for  Ujflq.  Uq  is  an  arrow, 
and  ue  means  three.  The  etymo- 
logies are  also  given  in  Abft-1- 
ghizl  Dos  Maison  24.  The  name 
Buzmaq  or  “ Broken  ” was  given  to 
the  three  elder  sons  because  they 
brought  in  three  pieces  of  a golden 
bow.  The  three  younger  brought  in 
three  golden  arrows. 
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understanding,  and*  the  sage  counsels  of  Qabal 1 * * JQjwfija  who  had 
been  Vizier  to  Aghuz  Khftn.  He  so  arranged  about  his  brothers,  his 
children  and  hiB  nephews — who  were  24  in  number,  for  each  of  the 
six  brothers  had  four  sons — that  each  recognized  his  position  and 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the  State.  Having  reigned  for  70 
years,  he  appointed  Ai  Kbftn  his  successor  and  departed. 

Si*  KfflN. 

Ai  Khan  observed  the  laws  of  his  illustrious  father,  adorned 
justice  with  amicability,  and  combined  wisdom  with  good  actions. 

YuLDttz  KffiN. 

Yulduz  Kb&n  was  the  eldest4  son  and  successor  of  Ai  Kh&n. 
He  attained  high  rank  in  world-sway  and  in  the  dispensing  justice. 

ManqaiI  (Michael).1 

Mangal!  Khan  was  the  beloved  son  of  Yulduz  Kb&n  and  sate 
upon  the  throne  in  succession  to  him.  He  was  distinguished  for  devo- 
tion to  God,  and  for  praising  the  pious. 

Tanqiz  KfilN. 

TangTz  Khan  conducted  the  affairs,  of  sovereignty  after  his 
honoured  father’s  death  and  wore  the  crown  of  dominion  in  Mughu- 
lisfcin  for  110  years. 

1l  K&In. 

Il  KhSn  was  his  noble  son.  When  the'father  became  old  and 
weak,  he  gave  II  Khan  the  management  of  affairs,  and  alleging  the 
number  of  his  years  as  an  excuse,  went  into  solitary  retirement. 

QlYiN.4 

Qiyan  was  the  son  of  II  Khan  and,  by  the  mysterious  ordinances 
of  Divine  wisdom,  he  became  a resting-place  (maurid)  of  adversities. 


l The  conjunction  u has  dropped 
out  of  the  Text,  but  occurs  in  the 
Lucknow  ed,  and  in  No.  564. 

> Text,  Irqll , but  admittedly  this 
is  against  all  the  MSS. 

• Apparently  he  is  Kun's  brother, 
and  the  "illustrious  father”  must 

be  Agh&z* 


4 According  to  another  account, 
he  was  Ai  J£h&n’s  brother. 

1 Mangala  may  also  mean  sun, 
or  the  forehead,  (Tar.  Rash  7n.) 

4 Though  this  name  is  the  head- 
ing of  the  Text,  the  narrative  is 
in  part  that  of  II  Kh&n*s  reign. 
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When  tho  God  of  wisdom  desires  to  bring  a jewel  of  humanity  to 
perfection.  He  first  manifests  sundry1 * * * *  favours  under  the  cover  of  dis- 
favours of  misfortune,  and  grants  him  tho  robe  of  existence  after 
having  made  some  groat  and  pure-hearted  ones  his  ransom  and 
sacrifice  ( fidd ).  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  story  of  II  Khan 
who,  after  t)ie  turn  of  sovereignty  came  to  him,  was  passing  his  life 
according  to  a code  which  provided  for  the  control  of  the  outer  world 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  reality,  and  was  binding  up  tho 
hearts  of  the  distressed,  until  that  Tur,  the  son  of  Faridun,  obtained 
sway  over  Turkistan,  and  Transoxiana  (Md-wdrdu  n-nahr)  and  in  con- 
junction with  Sunij  Kh§n,  the  king  of  tho  Tatars  and  Aighurs,  made  a 
great  war  upon  II  Khan.  The  Mugful  army,  under  the  excellent  dis- 
positions of  ll  Khan,  made  a desperate  struggle,  and  many  of  the 
Turks,  Tatars  and  Aighura  were  skin.  In  the  combat,  Tur  and  the 
Tatars  were  unable  to  resist  and  fled.  They  took  refuge  in  stratagems 
and  vulpine  tricks  and  dispersed.  After  going  a little  way,  they  hid 
in  a defile,  and  then  at  the  end  of  tho  night,  suddenly  made  an  on- 
slaught on  ll  Khan's  army.  Such  a massacre  took  place  that  of 
ll  Khan's  men  not  one  escaped  except  his  son  Qiyan,  his  cousin 
Takuz*  and  their  two  wives8  who  had  hidden  themselves  among  the 
slain.  At  night,  these  four  withdrew  to  the  mountains  and  with 
many  troubles  and  difficulties,  traversed  the  valleys  and  ravines,  and 
camo  to  a meadow  which  had  salubrious  springs  and  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. In  their  helpless  state,  they  regarded  this  pleasant  spot  as 
a godsend  and  settled  in  it.  The  Turks  call  it  Irganaqun  and  say 
that  the  terrible  calamity  happened  1000  ^ears  after  the  death  of 
Aghuz  Khan. 

The  sago  knows  that  in  this  wondrous  destiny  there  lay  the 
plan  for  the  production  of  that  all-jewel,  his  Majesty,  tho  king  of 
kings,  so  that  the  status  of  sacrifice  might  be  attained  and  also  that 
the  ascents  of  banishment,  seclusion,  and  hardship  might,  in  this 
strange  fashion,  be  brought  together  to  the  end  that  the  unique  pearl, 

i There  is  perhaps  a play  on  the  8 Probably  NaqQz  is  more  correct, 

words  mirdd  and  murdd ; the  first  8 The  Text  does  not  distinctly  say 

meaning  a precious  stone  possessed  that  the  women  were  wives,  the  word 

of  wondrous  qualities,  the  second  used  being  haram.  One  account  says 

success.  sisters. 
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hia  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,— who  is  the  final  canse  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  glorious  series  {fabaqa)  and  also  the  material  for  this  record 
of  Divine  praise, — might  become  the  aggregate  of  all  the  stages  of 
existence  and  be  acquainted  with  the  grades  of  humanity,  which 
might  thus  arise,— and  should  achieve  spiritual  and  temporal  success, 
and  that  in  this  way  there  be  no  defective  round  (girdi)  on  the 
periphery  of  his  holiness. 

. In  fine,  after  Qiyfin  and  his  companions  had  settled  in  that  place, 
they  begat  children  and  grew  into  tribes.  Those  who  sprang  from 
Qiyan  were  called  Qiyat  and  those  who  descended  from  Takiiz  were 
called  Darlgln.  No  account  is  forthcoming  of  the  descendants,  of 
Qiyan  while  they  were  in  Irganaqun — a period  of  about  2,000  years. 
Presumably  in  that  place  and  age  reading  and  writing  were  not 
practised.  After  the  lapse  of  about  2000  years  and  in  the  last 
period  of  Nusbirw&n’s1  reign,  the  QiySt  and  Darlgln  desired  to  leave 
the  place,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  for  them.  A mountain  which 
was  a mine  of  iron  barred  their  way  at  the  beginning.  Able  minds 
devised  deer-skin  bellows  ( gawazn , perhaps  elk)  and  with  these  thev 
melted  that  iron  mountain  and  made  a way.  Then  they  rescued 
their  country  from  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  and  others,  by  the  sword, 
and  contriving  vigour,  and  became  firmly  seated  on  thg  throne  of 
success  and  world-rule.  Prom  the  circumstance  that  in  four*  thousand 
years  previous  to  this  event,  (i.e.,  the  emigration  from  Irganaqun)  there 


1 NUshirwan,  a king  of  Persia, 
celebrated  for  his  justice,  reigned 
531-579  A.D.  Muhammad  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  been  born 
(578  A.D.)  in  his  reign. 

* I do  not  understand  the  principle 
of  this  calculation.  Yuldflz  Kh&n. 
under  whom  the  Mughdls  emigrated 
from  IrganaqUn,  is  the  29th  ancestor, 
reckoning  from  Adam,  and  the  total 
of  28  must  be  made  up  of  25  who 
lived  previous  to  the  flight  to 
IrganaqUn  plus  three,  vis.,  Qiy&n, 
Timur  T&fih  and  MangalT,  who  are 
the  only  three  denizens  of  that 
settlement  whose  names  have  been 


preserved.  The  period  after  the 
exodus  (cir.  579  A.D.)  up  to  the  date 
of  A.F.'s  writing,  was  about  1,000 
years,  and  in  it  there  were  25  rulers 
including  Akb&r.  But  how  do  cal- 
culators reckon,  upon  these  data, 
that  the  number  of  ancestors  who 
lived  in  Irganaqun  for  2,000  years, 
was  25  P One  would  rather  expect 
the  figure  50.  But  perhaps  the  cal- 
culation is  based  on  lives  twice  as 
long  as  later  ones.  (Gibbon  Cap. 
42n.)  Apparently  it  is  roughly 
based  on  a progressive  diminution  of 
the  period  of  human  life.  A.F. 
reckons  that  7,000  years  more  or  less, 
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were  twenty  weight  lofty  ancestors  and  twenty-five  in  the  milleninm 
after  it,  sagacious  calculators  conjecture  that  during  these  two 
thousand  years  (spent  in  Irganaqun)  there  were  twenty-five  ancestors. 

Be 1 it  remembered  that  Mughulist&n  is  to  the  eastward  and  far 
from  civilization.  Its  circuit  is  seven  or  eight  months1  journey.  On 
the  east,  its  boundary  extends  to  Cathay  (IQiitfi)  and  on  the  west,  to 
the  country  of  the  Algfaurs ; on  the  north,  it  touches  Qargaz  and 
Salika  (?  Kirghiz  and  Selenga)  and  on  the  south,  it  adjoins  Tibet. 
The  food  of  its  people  is  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing  and 
their  clothing  the  skins  and  fur  of  wild  and  tame  animals. 

Timor  TAgg. 

Timur  Tfiah  is  of  the  auspicious  stock  of  Qiyftn.  He  was  exalted 
by  sovereignty  and  command. 


elapsed  from  the  birth  of  Adam  to 
40th  Akbar  (1596).  From  Adam  to 
the  death  of  II  KhSn.  4,000  years 
are  counted,  and  in  this  period,  were 
25  generations.  (A.F.  speaks  of 
28,  but  this  is  inclusive  of  II  Shin's 
son,  Qiyln  and  Tim  fir  Tiflh  and 
Mangall  Khw&ja.  vis.,  the  grand- 
father and  father  of  the  Yuldfiz  who 
came  out  from  Irginaqdn).  In  the 
thousand  years  between  the  emi- 
gration and  40th  Akbar,  there  were 
also  25  generations,  and  so,  appa- 
rently, it  was  calculated  that  for 
the  intervening  2,000  years  (required 
to  make  up  the  7,000)  there  must 
haye  been  25  generations.  In  other 
words,  there  were  4000  years  in 
which  the  length  of  a generation 
was  160  years,  2,000  in  which  it  was 
80  and  1,000  in  which  it  was  40. 
I do  not,  however,  know  what  au- 
thority A.F.  had  for  his  2,000  years. 
“ The  tradition  of  the  Mughuls,” 
says  Gibbon  (Cap.  42n.^  *'  of 

“ the  450  years  which  they  passed  in 
“the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 


" Chinese  periods  of  the  History  of 
“ the  Huns  and  Turks.  “ (De  Guignes 
“ Tom.  I,  Par.  II,  876),  and  of  the  20 
“generations  from  their  restora- 
tion to  Gingis.”  (CingTz  KhlnV 
Howorth  (I,  85)  puts  the  period  at 
400  years.  Bafl^Idu-d-dln  mentions 
a period  of  2,000  years,  but  this  is 
the  interval  from  the  destruction  of 
II  Kh&n  and  the  Mughuls  by  the 
Titirs  up  to  the  date  of  Raghldu- 
d-din’s  writing,  consequently  the 
former  event  occurred  about  700 
B.O.  D'Ohsson  says  (I,  Cap.  II,  21) 
that  according  to  Mughul  traditions, 
their  defeat  by  the  Titirs  occurred 
2,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Cinglz  Khan.  (Jan.  1155  A.D.) 
D’Herb61ot  (art.  Genghis  Khin) 
says  that  the  Mughuls  remained  in 
Irganaqun  for  several  generations, 
and  that  the  period  was  over  1,000 
years.  None  of  these  statements 
supports  A.F.’s  chronology.  Possibly 
he  wrote  one  and  not  two  thousand. 

1 This  description  is  taken  from 
Zafamdma,  Prolegomena. 
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MangalI  Krwaja. 

Mang^li  KhwSja  is  the  worthy  son  of  Timur  Tftsb.  He  exalted 
the  crown  of  dominion  and  auspiciousness  and  possessed  the  divan 
of  power  and  justice. 

YULDtJZ  KfilN. 

Yulduz  Khan  was  the  high-thoughted  successor  of  Mangali 
JQrw&ja  who  at  the  coming  out  of  the  Qiyftfe  and  Darlgin  was  the 
chief  and  leader.  From  the  time  of  QiyAn,  his  (Qiyin's)  descendants 
had  reigned  generation  after  generation  in  Irganaqun.  Yulduz  KhAn, 
by  the  help  of  the  fortunate  star  of  his  ’dominion,  gradually  emerged 
from  the  horizon  and  civilized  the  tribes  of  the  Mughuls.  He  was 
powerful  and  magnanimous  and  among  the  Mughul  families,  he  is 
counted  of  good  blood  and  fashion  who  can  trace  his  origin  up  to 
Yulduz  £b&n. 

JWna1  BahAdur. 

Juina  Bahadur  was  the  worthy  son  of  Yulduz  Kh§n  and  when 
the  cup  of  his  father's  years  was  full,  sate  on  the  throne  of  world- 
government. 


1 AIbo  spelled  Jublna  and  Cablna. 
For  further  information  regarding 
the  Muhammadan  accounts  of  the 
descendants  of  Jap  hath,  I beg  to 


refer  the  reader  to  the  full  and  inter- 
esting note  of  Major  Raverty  which 
begins  at  p.  869  of  his  translation 
of  the  I'abaqdt-i-ndfiri. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Her  Majesty  AlanquwA,  the  copola  of  chastity  and  veil 

OF  PURITY. 

Whatever,  God,  the  wondrous  Creator,  brings  forth  from  the 
hidden  places  of  secrecy  to  the  light  of  manifestation,  is  attended  by 
extraordinary  circumstances.  But  the  sons  of  men  fail  to  perceive 
these,  from  the  heedlessness  which  has  its  props  and  foundation  in 
fulness  of  life  and  the  wrappage  of  worldliness.  Were  it  not  so, 
man  would  be  ever  standing  at  gaze  and  not  applying  himself  to 
action.  Hence  the  world-adorning  Initiator  hides  most  of  the 
wonders  of  His  power  from  the  sight  of  mortals,  but  lest  they  should 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Divine 
decrees,  He  raises  this  veil  from  before  a few  of  the  holy  hiding 
places  of  His  secrets.  And  again,  after  much  seeing,  a heedlessness 
which  fate  has  made  a constituent  of  their  natures,  causes  this  very 
sight  to  become  a screen  against  perception.  And  again 1 after  that, 
the  universal  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  for  a thousand  diverse  pur- 
poses— one  being  the  instruction  of  the  minds  of  negligent  mortals, — 
brings  forth  a new  creation,  and  raising  the  veils  and  curtains  some- 
what, displays  a wondrous  picture. 

The  extraordinary  story  of  her  Majesty  is  a case  in  point.  She 
was  the  happy-starred  daughter  {duibtar^i-qiidri-akbtar)  of  jQIna 
Bahfldur  of  the  Qiy&t  tribe  and  Barlfts*  family.  Her  physical  and 


. * The  passage  is  obscure,  but  I 
think  the  sense  is  that  men  get  ac- 
customed to  the  wonderful  and  so 
their  very  seeing  becomes  blindness. 
The  B.M.  No.  5610  (Halhed's)  omits 
the  os  after  bieyar,  thus  making 
gbaflcUl  (heedlessness)  the  nomina- 
tive. I have  adopted  this  reading 
as  I think  it  makes  the  better  sense. 


t Khifl  £h*n  Bib.  Ind.  1, 7n.  Ac- 
cording to  one  copy  of  the  Zafcumd- 
ma — Prolegomena , Jdblna  was  a 
woman  and  a daughter  of  Yuldfiz 
|Qlin» 

• Erdmann ■ says  sher  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Q&rulas  See  also 

Tarljfr-i-raibldl,  Ney  Elias  and  Ross 
5J,  whore  the  author  states  that  she 
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mental  beauty  went  on  increasing  from  her  earliest  years,  until  by 
loftiness  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  genius,  she,  became  the  Upique 
of  the  Age,  and  by  acknowledgment  of  friends  and  foes,  rela- 
tives and  strangers,  was  magnanimous,  pious,  and  a lover  of  wisdom. 
The  lights  of  theosophy  shone  from  her  countenance,  the  Divine 
secrets  were  manifested  on  her  forehead.  She  sat  secluded  behind 
the  screen  of  chastity  and  abode  in  the  privy  chamber  of  meditation 
on  the  Unity,  was  a theatre  of  holy  epiphanies  and  an  alighting- 
stage  of  Divine  emanations.  When  she  arrived  at  maturity,  she  was, 
according  to  the  custom  of  princes*and  the  practice  of  great  ones  of 
Church  and  State,  given  in  marriage  to  Zubun  Biy&n,  king  of 
Mughal istftn  and  her  own  cousin  and  (thus)  they  joined  that  unique 
pearl  of  purity  with  a temporal  ruler.  As  he  was  not  her  match,,  he 
hastened  to  annihilation  and  her  Majesty  Alanquwft  who  was  the  repose 
(aadyiii)  of  the  spiritual  world,  became  likewise  the  ornament 
(drdyi&£)  of  the  temporal  world  and,  applying  herself  of  necessity  to 
outward  acts,  she  became  the  sovereign  of  her  tribe  {aim). 

One  night  this  divinely  radiant  one  was  reposing  on  her  bed, 
when  suddenly  a glorious 1 light  cast  a ray  into  the  tent  and  entered 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  tnat  fount  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  glory. 
The  cupola  of  chastity  became  pregnant  by  that  light  in  the  same 
way  as  did  her  Majesty  ( Hayrat ) Miryam*  (Mary)  tie  daughter  of 
‘Imrin  (Amram). 

Praised  be  the  Ood  who  maintained  holy  human  souls  from 
Adam  down  to  this  child  of  light,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  abun- 
dance and  want,  victory  and  defeat,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  other 
contrasted  conditions,  one  after  another,  and  made  them  partakers 
of  emanations  of  the  holy  light.  Before  this  holy  light  made  its 
fortunate  alighting  from  high  heaven,  Qiy&n  was  withdrawn  from  the 
associations  of  climates  and  cities  and  supported  in  a solitary  wilderness, 
and  many  ancestors  were  given  to  her  (Xlanquwa),  generation  after 


was  a.  Kurkluk  (P).  In  B.M.  No. 
7628  of  RaghTdu-d-dln’s  great  work, 
4-566,  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  writ- 
tenQSrSlas.  Barl&s  then 
must  be  a copyist’s  error. 

1 Cf.  KhifI  Khln  I,  8.  He  says 
the  light  was  like  the  sun’s  disk,  and 


that  it  entered  AlanquwS's  mouth 
which  was  open  (from  astonishment 
apparently,  at  the  spectacle). 

* The  Virgin  Mary  whom  Muham- 
mad calls  the  daughter  of  ‘AmrSn, 
apparently  because  he  confounded 
her  with  the  sister  of  Moses. 
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generation,  for  two  thousand  years  in  these  Highlands  ( hdhistdn ), 
thereby  purifying  her  and  familiarizing  her  with  the  land  of  holiness 
and  converting  the  human  element  into  a collection  of  all  degrees,  Divine 
and  earthly.  Wnen  the  spiritual  preparation  was  complete,  Yulduz 
Khan  was  brought — for  the  ends  of  Divine  wisdom — from  the 
mountains  to  the  city,  and  seated  on  a throne,  till  the  turn  of  the  holy 
series  reached  her  Majesty  ilanquwS  and  that  divine  light,  after  passing 
without  human  instrumentality,  through  many  eminent  saints  and 
sovereigns,  displayed  itself  gloriously  in  the  external  world.  That 
day1 * *  (viz.,  of  Alanquwi's  conception)  was  the  beginning  of  the  mani- 
festation of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  who  after  passing  through 
divers  stages  was  revealed  to  the  world  from  the  holy  womb  of  her 
Majesty  Miryam-makSnl  for  the  accomplishment  of  things  visible  and 
invisible. 

It  needs  a Plato  of  abstract  thought  to  comprehend  the  saying 
" The  Lord*  of  Time  ( zamdn ) remains  behind  the  veil  whilst  Time's 
products  (i zamdniydn ),  t.e.,  mortals,  rend  it  with  outward  sorrow  and 
inward  anguish.” 


I I should  have  been  inclined  to 
read  nur,  light  here,  instead  of  ros, 

day,  but  all  the  MSS.  seem  to  have 

ro*. 

* I do  not  fully  understand  this 
passage.  It  seems  to  be  a quota- 
tion, a sort  of  Sybilline  utter- 
ance, and  is  naturally  dark,  since  we 
are  told  that  it  needB  the  utmost 
meditation  of  a Plato  to  Understand 
it.  The  Lucknow  editor  says  the 
meaning  is  that  a master  of  wisdom 
should  study  with  might  and  main 
how  the  veil  may  be  rent  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  but  I do  not  see  that 
this  sense  can  be  got  out  of  the 
words.  The  translation  which  1 
have  given  is  the  result  of  a good 
deal  of  reflection  and  of  a consult- 
ation with  my  friend  Mr.  Beames. 
Mr.  Beames  has  given  me  the  follow- 
ing note.  “Though  the  construction 


“of  t io  sentence  is  somewhat  harsh 
“ and  irregular,  yet  the  general  mean- 
“ ing  of  the  passage  seems  clear  from 
“ the  context.**  “ A.F.  starts  (Luck- 
“now  ed.  52  1,  2)  by  the  amazing 
“assertion  that  the  beginning  pf 
“ the  manifestation  of  Akbar,  dated 
“ from  the  day  of  AlanquwS’s 
“ miraculous  conception  by  the  Sun 
“ and  continued  through  many  gene- 
“ rations  till  he  ultimately  saw  the 
“light  from  the  womb  of  Miryam- 
“ xnak&nl.*' 

44  Then  it  evidently  occurs  to  him 
“ that  this  is  rather  a hard  saying 
“ and  that  some  one  might  object. 
“ 4 How  coaid  Akbar  be  conceived  in 
14  4 the  womb  of  Alanquwi,  seeing 
44  4 that  she  lived  so  many  centuries 
“'before  himP*  To  this  he  replies 
“ that  only  a sago  whp  devotes  him- 
44  self  to  profound  thought  and  medi- 
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But  now  returning  to  the  beginning  of  the  story,  I repeat  that 
the  holy  abode  of  that  cupola  of  chastity  was  continually  at  auspi- 
cious times  and  seasons,  made  resplendent  by  the  brilliance  of  that 


44  tation  can  understand  this  mystical 
“saying,  vis.,  that  while  ordinary 
44  mortals  rend  the  veil  (parda-dar), 

4 i.&,  are  born,  in  due  course,  Akbar 
“ was  miraoulously  held  back  from 
44  being  bom,  he  remained  behind 
44  the  veil  or,  in  courtier-like  phrase, 
44  adorning  tho  veil  (parda-drdi) — for 
41  many  ages  till  his  full  time  arrived. 
44  The  passage  may  therefore  be 
44  translated  as  follows  : — 

44  It  requires  a Plato  of  deep  medi- 
44  tation  to  accept  this  statement 
44  with  the  ear  of  his  understanding, 
44  that  the  Prince  of  the  Age  is  in 
44  the  condition  of  adorning  the  veil, 
44  while  (ordinary)  mortals  rend  the 
44  veil  with  visible  pain  and  inward 
44  groaning.”* 

44  The  grammatical  awkwardness 
44  lies  izr  A.F.'s  putting  aat  after 
44  parda-dar  instead  of  and  (they  are) 
14  which  would  agree  better  with  the 
44  plural  subject  mmaniydn ; and  in 
“ leaving  out  aat  after  ami.  But 
44  this  kind  of  construction  is  not 
44  unusual.  The  substitution  of  the 
44  uncouth  phrase  dar  parda-arai  4 in 
44  veil  adorning-ness  * for  the  simpler 
“ parda-drd,  4 veil  adorning  * is  per- 
" haps  due  to  a desire  to  play  upon 
44  the  two  meanings  of  dour  (1),  in 
44 and  (2)  tearing;  contrasting  the 
“lot  of  Akbar  who  remained  for 
44  some  generations  miraculously  re- 
44  served  behind  the  veil,  i.e.,  in  the 
“ womb  of  successive  females,  with 
“the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals  who 
44  when  they  are  conceived  and  de- 
veloped, rend  the  veil,  i.e.,  are  born; 


“a  contrast  which,  as  ho  justly 
“observes,  it  takes  a Plato,  at  least; 
4*  to  grasp.** 

I have  adopted  Mr.  Beames*  note 
with  Nome  modifications.  My  idea  is 
that  A.F.  means  to  say  it  is  so  extra- 
ordinary that  the  Lord  of  Time  or 
Prince  of  the  Age  should  remain 
behind  the  veil  (i.e.,  continue  unborn), 
while  wretched  mortals  come  into 
existence  to  their  own  loss  as  well  as 
to  the  detriment  of  the  epoch,  that 
only  a Plato  can  comprehend  the 
myBtery  or  final  cause  thereof. 
Perhaps  A.F.’s  thought  is  illustrated 
by  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  44  For  uje 
know  the  whole  Creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now.’*  See  also  Cap.  XI  where  A.F. 
speaks  of  Khaq&n^  a poet  of  a for- 
mer age,  vainly  longing  for  the 
appearance  of  a $ahib-i-waqt , a Lord 
of  the  Age  or  Time. 

I think  too  that  he,  as  usual,  has  a 
double  meaning,  and  that  he  plays 
upon  the  double  sense  of  parda-dar 
which  means  both  to  rend  a veil  and 
to  be  dissolute,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  double  meaning  of  the  Latin 
profanua.  I have  consulted  a num- 
ber of  MSS.  for  variants  but  without 
success.  Several  e.g.,  I,  0.  564  and 
Add.  B.M.  No.  4944  have  *parda - 
doat,  veil-loving  ( ? loving  blindness). 
But  this  seems  no  improvement. 
Parda-dar  is  probably  right  as  ena- 
bling A.F.  to  take  advantage  of  the 
two  words  dar  fr.  dartdan , to  tear, 
and ]dar,  within,  and  to  contrast  dar 
1 parda-drdi  with  parda-dar . 
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light  and  from  time  to  time,  her  moral  $nd  material  nature  bright- 
ened by  its  effulgence.  Those  who  by  a soaring  flight  on  the  wings 
of  genius,  have  passed  beyond  the  worship  of  materiality  and  can 
behold  the  Causer,  do  not  think  occurrences  like  this  strange  or 
wonderful  in  the  wide  domain  of  Divine  power,  and  the  incredulity 
of  worshippers  of  routine  and  superficiality  is  of  no  weight  in  their 
esteem.  As  for  those  who  have  remained  among  secondary 
causes  and  have  not  advanced  their  foot  further  and  cannot,  by 
auspicious  guidance,  forego  superficial  computations,  they  too  do  not 
abide  by  their  first  principles,  (i.e.,  are  not  consistent).  For  instance 
they  admit  there  was  a child  without  father  or  mother,  viz.,  the  first 
man  or  Adam,  and  they  accept  a child  without  a mother,  whom  they 
call  Eve.  Why  then  not  admit  a child  without  a father  f Especially 
when  they  are  fully  assured  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  and  Mary. 

Verse. 

If  you  listen  to  the  tale  of  Mary, 

fielieve  the  same  of  Jlanquwa. 

But  the  world-fashioning  Creator  who  from  their  inception 
brings  all  his  works  to  their  final  accomplishment,  effects  His  purposes 
by  means  of  the  contradictions  and  oppositions  of  His  beautiful  and 
His  terrible  Attributes  ( asma , lit.  names).  Accordingly  there  is  a 
section  of  mankind  of  lofty  intelligence,  right  judgment,  exalted 
thought,  sublime  power  and  correct  thinking,  whom  He  hath  placed 
apart  and  whose  condition  He  advances  day  by  day.  So  also  there 
is  a multitude  of  human  shapes,  purblind,  feeble  of  apprehension, 
crooked  in  thought  and  of  evil  imaginations,  void  of  usefulness, 
whom  He  hath  marked  out  and  whom  He  keeps  in  a state  of  per- 
turbation. And  although  the  cup  of  His  designs  may  be  filled  in 
either  of  these  ways,  yet  there  are  many  contrivances  involved  in  the 
combination.  Accordingly  darkness  is  united  with  light,  bad  fortune 
with  good,  adversity  with  prosperity  and  the  wicked  and  black- 
hearted are  always  putting  forward  stones  of  stumbling.  But  soon 
they  are  disgraced  spiritually  and  temporarily  and  depart  to  the 
street  of  annihilation. 

This  brilliant  event  is  an  illustration  of  the  above,  for  when  such 
a wondrous  thing  occurred,  evil  thoughts  arose  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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short-sighted  dullards  and  worshippers  of  externals  who  had  no 
share  in  real  merit  and  were  alien  from  the  grace  of  Divine  know- 
ledge. That  enthroned  vestal  (Alanquwa),  out  of  her  perfect 
benevolence)  did  not  desire  that  these  blind  wretches  should  remain 
caught  in  the  slough  of  this  thought  and  so  apprized  her  nobles  of 
the  matter.  She  intimated  that  a if  any  dullard  or  simpleton,  un- 
aware of  the  wondrous  power  of  God  and  the  forms  of  Divine 
decrees,  fall  into  the  misfortune  of  evil  thoughts  and  sully  his  mind's 
mirror  with  the  rust  of  wicked  imagination,  he  will  for  ever  and  ever 
abide  in  distress  and  loss.  It  is  better  then  that  I clear  the  courts 
of  their  intellect  of  such  confusion.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
that  awakened -hearted  truth-knowors  and  trusty  persons  of  sincerity 
watch  by  night  around  the  tent,  so  that  the  darkness  of  suspicion  and 
doubt  caused  by  the  blackness  of  their  hearts  may  by  the  light  of 
Divine  events  and  thebeholding  of  hidden  radiances,  be  changed  into 
illumination  and  that  evil  thoughts  may  pass  from  their  turbid  minds." 

Accordingly  several  wakeful  and  prudent,  keen-sighted  watchers 
were  placed  around  the  tebt  and  like  night-burning  stars,  they  closed 
not  their  eyes.  Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night, — which  is  tho 
time  for  the  descent  of  Divine  mercies, — a shining  light,  like  bright 
moonlight, — just  as  the  lady,  the  curtain  of  chastity,  had  said, — 
came  down  from  on  high  and  entered  the  tent.  A cry  was  raised  by 
the  watchers.  For  a little  while,  people  were  stunned  and  then  their 
vain  thoughts  and  evil  imaginations  were  exorcised. 

When  the  period  of  pregnancy  was  fulfilled,  Alanquwa  bore 
three  noble  sons.  The  first  was  Buqun  QanqT  from  whom  the  Qanqlu 
tribe  is  descended;  the  second  was  Yusuql  Siiljl  from  whom  the 
Saljiuts  are  sprung.  The  third  was  Buzanjar  QiSn.  The  descendants 
of  these  nobly-born  ones  are  called  Nairun,  i.e.,  light-produced  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  noblest  class  among  the  Mughuls. 

BOzanjar  Q&In. 

Buzanjar  Qftin  is  the  ninth' ancestor  of  CingTz  Khan  and  Qar&car 
Nuyftn,  the  fourteenth  of  his  Majesty,  the  Lord  of  Conjunction,  and 
the  twenty-second1  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings.  When  he 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  adorned  the  sovereignty  of  Turin, 

— I i ..  ■■  — ■■■■■■■—  nr-  . 


1 So  Text,  but  apparently  it  should'be  twenty-first. 
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nud  the  chiefs  of  the  T&tftr  and  Turk  tribes,  etc.,  who  were  like 
satraps  Jlulik-i-tawi’if,  i.e.,  the  Arsocid®)  bound  the  girdle  of 
service  on  their  waists.  He  composed  the  distractions  of  the  time 
by  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  distributed  justice  and  bene- 
volence and,  for  a prolonged  period,  soothed  and  adorned  the  world 
by  his  nobility  and  wisdom.  He  was  contemporary  with  Aba  Muslim 
Marwazi.i  When  his  existence  closed,  there  remained  two  Bons, 
Buqi  and  Tuqabft  (f  Tuqta). 

BOqA  KjbAn. 

Buqa  Khan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Biizanjar  Q5an  and  the  eighth 
ancestor  of  Cingiz  Khan  and  Qaricir  NQyftn.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  accordance  with  his  father’s  testament  and  adorned  the 
royal  div8n  by  justice  and  equity.  He  devised  new  regulations  for 
world-ruling  and  world-subduing  and  framed  the  code  of  the  Khaqftns 
of  the  world.  He  so  carried  himself  towards  Mb  subjects  that  one 
and  all  were  rendered  happy  by  him. 

DOtamIn  KffAN. 

Zutamm*  KhSn  was  the  upright  son  of  BuqS  Khnn.  When  the 
father  perceived  his  own  life  passing  away,  he  appointed  him  his 
heir  and  successor.  Zutamin  exerted  himself  in  controlling  the 
administration  and  m increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  He 
had  nine  sons,  and  on  his  death,  their  mother  Manulun  who  was 
unique  in  wisdom  and  management,  went  into  retirement  and  devoted 
herself  to  thejr  upbringing.  One  day,  the  Jalairs  who  belong  to  the 
Darlgln  tribe,  laid  an  ambush*  and  killed  Manulun  and  eight  of  her 
sons."  Qaidu  Khfin,  the  ninth  son,  had  gone  off  to  China  (Micin)  in 
order  tb  become  his  cousin’s*  son-in-law  and  so  escaped.  With  the 


i AbU  Muslim  ‘Abdu-r-rafcmin, 
son  of  Muhammad  and  called  the 
missionary  of  the  ‘Abbasidos,  i.e., 
ffakib-i-da*wat  or  author  of  the  oall 
of  the  ‘Abbas  ides,  (Gibbon  cap.  52.) 
and  also  called  Jaryin.  He 

was  a general  of  the  ‘Abbasides  and 
the  origin  of  their  power  but  was 
put  to  death  136  H.  753  by  Khali f 
Manfftr.  (Mas'&df,  Meynard.  VI, 
58,  176,  tic.)  Merv  was  one  of  the 
four  chief  cities  of  KhiirSb&u  and 


its  inhabitants  werelcalled  Marwasl. 
(D’Herbllot  art.  Merou.) 

8 The  Text  follows  the  MSS. 
which  spoil  the  name  in  two  ways. 

8 The  Shajratu-l-airdk  has  a long 
story  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
murders. 

♦ The  Shajrat  makes  M&cln  his 
grand-uncle’s  son,  vi».,  son  of  TflqtS 
or  Tiiquba  the  brother  of  who 

was  Qaidil’s  grandfather. 
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help  of  MflcTn,  the  JalAIrs  were  brought  to  rue  their  folly  and  induced 
to  put  to  death  seventy  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  murder  of 
Manulun  and  her  children.  They  also  bound  their  wives  and  children 
and  sent  them  to  Q&idu  Qi&n  who  marked  their  foreheads  with  the 
token  of  servitude.  Their  descendants  remained  for  a lengthened 
period  in  the  prison  of  slavery. 

Q&roft  £&An. 

Qaidu  Khan  after  many  adventures,  sat  upon  the  thone  of 
sovereignty  and  supervised  the  world’s  civilization.1  He  founded 
cities  and  had  a following  of  many  clans.  He  warred  with  the 
JalAirs  and  firmly  established  his  power.  When  he  passed  away,  he 
left  three  sons. 


BIyasan®ar  KhAw. 

Bayasanghar  Khftn  was  the  eldest  son  and  the  unique  of  his  Age 
for  administrative  capacity  and  for  the  management  of  subjects  and 
soldiers.  He  sat  upon  the  throne  agreeably  to  his  father’s  testa- 
ment. 


T&mana  KbAn. 


Tumana  was  the  worthy  son  of  Bftyasanghar  K&An.  When  his 
father  was  departing  from  this  world,  ha  made  over  the  kingdom  to 
him.  The  divfin  of  sovereignty  and  world-rule  gained  lustre  during 
his  reign.  He  graced  it  by  bis  courage  and  wisdom,  and  augmented 
the  glory  of  the  Age  by  his  magnanimity  and  bearing  of  burdens.  By 
strength  of  arm  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  increased  his  hereditary 
kingdom  by  adding  to  it,  much  of  Mongolia  (Mughulistftn)  and 
Turkistftn.  There  was  not  his  like  for  might  and  prestige  in  all 
TurkistAn,  He  had  two  wives  by  one  of  whom  he  had  seven  sons 
and  by  the  other  twins.  One  of  the  twins  was  named  Qabal  and  was 
the  great-grandfather*  of  Cingiz  EbAn  and  the  other  was  named 
Qiiculf. 


i The  Sfoajrat  says  he  dug  a 
canal. 

* Though  he  was  only  the  third  in 
ascent  from  Cingiz  Khln.  the  latter 
was  fourth  in  succession  for  Qflbila, 
the  son  of  Qabal  was  succeeded  by 

24 


his  brother  Bart  An  Bah  Ad  nr  and  he 
by  his  son  YaaflkA  the  father  of 
Cingiz.  This  accounts  for  Cingiz 
being  the  fourth  star  which  emerged 
from  Qabal's  bosom.  (8ee  infra ). 
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QacClI  Bahadur. 

QaculT  BahAdur  is  the  eighth  ancestor  of  his  Majesty  the  Lord 
of  Conjunction  (Timur).  He  was  a theatre  of  the  lights  of  dominion 
and  a station  of  the  impressions  of  anspiciousness.  The  refulgence 
of  greatness  radiatod  from  his  countenance  and  the  glory  of  fortune 
shone  from  his  brow.  One  night  ho  behold  in  a dream  1 a shining 
star  emerging  from  Qabal  KJan's  breast.  It  rose  to  the  zenith  and 
then  was  extinguished.  This  happened  thrice.  The  fourth  time,  a 
wondroiis  bright  star  arose  from  his  (Qabal’s)  breast  and  took  the 
horizons  with  its  light.  The  rays  thereof  reached  and  enkindled 
other  stars,  and  each  of  them  lighted  up  a region,  so  that  when  the 
globe  of  light  disappeared,  the  world  still  remained  illuminated.  He 
awoke  from  his  vision,  and  loosed  the  bird  of  thought  that  he  might 
interpret  the  strange  augury.  Suddenly  sleep  again*  overcame  him 
and  he  saw  seven  stars  rise  in  succession  from  his  own  breast  and 
disappear.  The  eighth  time,  a mighty  star  appeared  and  lighted  up 
the  whole  world.  Then  some  small  stars  branched  off  from  it  so  that 
every  corner  of  the  universe  was  illuminated.  When  the  great  star 
became  invisible,  these  other  stars  shone  forth  and  the  universe 
remained  bright  as  before.  At  daybreak,  Q&cQlI  Bahadur  reported 
the  occurrence  to  his  honoured  father  Tumana  Khfin.  The  latter 
gave  the  interpretation  that  from  Qabal  &b&n  there  would  come 
three  princes  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  {QMln&te  and  be 
lords  of  lands.  But  the  fourth  time,  a king  would  come  after  these, 
who  should  bring  most  of  the  earth  under  his  sway  and  should  have 
children,  each  of  whom  would  govern  a region.  Prom  Qfic&li  would 
come  seven  dominant  descendants,  bearing  on  their  brows  the  dia- 


l Kh&fl  Khan  (I,  9)  makes  each 
brother  have  a dream  but  says  that 
the  stars  seen  by  Qicill  were  lesB 
bright  than  those  beheld  by  the 
elder  brother  Qabal.  Apparently  he 
either  rejects  the  application  to 
Timur  or  holds  that  he  waB  descend- 
ed from  the  elder  brother  (through 
Cingfz  KhftnV  D'Herbllot  has  a full 
account  of  the  dream.  (Art.  Touma- 
nah  Kh&nV  See  also  Sharafu-d-dln's 


Zafamama , (Prolegomena),  and  Bibar 
and  HumiyUn,  Erskine  I,  70  and 
Sfaajratu-l-atrdk  (Miles).  There  is  a 
good  deal  about  the  dream  and  the 
covenant  between  the  brothers  in  the 
so-called  Memoirs  of  Timur. 

* There  is  a play  on  the  word  ba», 
the  other  meaning  being  “ the  hawk 
“ (ba*)  of  his  sleep  snatched  at  ” the 
bird  of  thought. 
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dem  of  primacy  and  the  crown  of  rule.  The  eighth  time  a descen- 
dant. would  arise  who  should  exhibit  world-wide  sovereignty  and 
exercise  sway  and  chief  ship  over  ail  mankind.  From  him  would 
come  descendants  who  should  each  rule  a division  of  the  earth. 

When  Tumana  Khftn  had  made  an  end  of  his  interpretation,  the 
two  brothers,  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  made  a mutual  league 
and  covenant  to  the  effect  that  the  throne  of  the  Khfin  should  be 
committed  to  Qabal  Khan  and  that  Qacull  should  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Prime  Minister.  And  it  was  established  that  the  descen- 
dants of  each  should,  generation  after  generation,  observe  this 
arrangement.  They  drew  up  a solemn  compact  ahd-ndma ) to  this 
effect  in  Uighur  (Turkish)  characters  and  each  brother  put  his  seal 
to  it  and  it  was  styled  the  " Altamgha  of  Tumana  Khan.”  The 
illustrious  ancestors  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, — who  is  the 
final  cause  of  the  series  having  been  set  in  motion — were,  from  Adam 
to  Tumana  Khan,  distinguished  by  absolute  sovereignty  and  by 
independent  sway,  and  so  established  the  throne  of  justice.  Some 
members  of  the  glorious  company  also  attained  to  the  spiritual  world 
and  so  were,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  plenipotent,  as  hath  been 
set  forth  in  ancient  chronicles. 

Ths  Divine  strategy — in  providing  for  the  apparition  of  the 
consummation  of  all  degrees,  spiritual  and  temporal,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  so  many  rulers  of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, — was 
awaiting  the  ‘birth-time  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, — for,  as 
being  the  quintessence  of  humanity,  his  robe  must  be  gorgeously 
embroidered, — and  so  was  day  by  day,  accomplishing  the  prepara- 
tions. Hence  in  order  to  completeness  and  to  cause  appreciation  of 
the  glory  of  service  and  the  sweets  of  management,  "Q&ouli  Bahadur 
was  arrayed  in  the  disguise  of  vicegerency  ( wahdlat ) so  that  the 
grades  of  this  status  too  might  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
glorious  company  and  a provision  of  every  stage  of  development  be 
accumulated  for  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  guiding  power,  dexterity,  greatness  and  high-minded- 
ness of  QSculi  Bahadur,  Qabal  Khan  became  the  heir.  Though  in 
the  external  point  of  age, — which  is  not  regarded  by  the  wise, — he 
was  greater,  yet  in  reality,  the  controlling  power  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  was  engaged  in  completing  the  work  (of  preparation  for 
Akbar).  When  Tumana  Khan’s  star  sot  in  the  west,  Qabal  Khfin 
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became  established  on  the  throne  of  rule  and  Qaculi  Bahadur,  in 
accordance  with  that  fidelity  to  his  promise  which  is  the  material  of 
eternal  bliss,  undertook  with  concord  and  singleness  of  aim,  the 
management  of  the  State  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  loving- 
mindedness  and  king-making. 

And  when  Qabal  Khan  went  from  this  world  of  troubled  exis- 
tence to  the  peaceful  home  of  nothingness,  Qfibila 1 * * * * Kifln  who  out  of 
six  sons  was  the  one  worthy  of  the  throne  and  crown,  obtained  the 
sovereignty,  and  QficulT  Bahadur  remained  engaged  in  the  same  high 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  observed  his  compact  and,  by  help  of 
wisdom  and  courage,  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Qubila 
Khfin  with  the  support  of  such  a grandee,  who  was  possessed  both  of 
God-given  wisdom  and  a world-conquering  sword,  took  vengeance  for 
his  brother  from  Altan  KhSn  (t.e.,  the  Golden  Khan)  the  ruler  of 
Cathay  and  having  made  great  wars  which  were  masterpieces  of  men 
of  might,  inflicted  a heavy  defeat  on  the  army  of  Cathay. 

The  abstract  of  this  affair  is  as  follows  : — The  rulers  of  Cathay 
always  were  in  dread  of  this  noble  race  and  always  kept  on  friendly 
terms  with  it.  When  Altfin  Khan  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  of 
Cathay,  he  became  much  alarmed  at  hearing  of  the  bravery  and 
ability  of  Qabal  Kh&n.  By  means  of  skilful  embassies,  he  established 
poncord  between  them  to  such  an  extent  that  he  invited  Qabal  KhSu 
to  Cathay.  The  Kh*n  with  the  sincerity  and  honesty  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  family,  made  over  the  care  of  the  kingdom  to 
Qaculi  Bahadur  and  went  to  Cathay.  His  reception  was  very  friendly 
and  after  indulging  in  pleasure  and  enjoyment^  he  set  his  face 
homewards.  Some  of  Xltan  Khan's  grandees  of  base  and  ignoble 
nature,  disturbed  his  mind  with  improper  words  so  that  he  repented 
having  said  adieu,  to  Qabal  Khan  and  sent  a message  to  recall  him. 
Qabal  Khan  saw  through  the  plot  and  replied  that  as  he  had  left  in 
an  auspicious  hour,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  return.9  This  enraged 
Altan  Khan  who  sent-  troops  with  orders  to  bring  him  back  by  hook 
or  by  crook.  Qabal  Khan  caused  the  officer  in  command  to  alight 

1 Text,  Qfllla,  but  a note  says  that  Skajrat  nay  that  Qabal  got  drunk 

the  Zafamdma  ( Prolegomena ) has  and  insulted  Altftn. 

Qhbila  and  this  appears  the  correct  1 Prolegomena  Lo.  has  gfcapva  na 

reading.  mldanam  “ I do  not  regard  it  as  of 

1 The  Prolegomena  Lo.  and  the  good  omen  (to  return).'* 
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at  the  house  of  a friend  of  his  named  Sfiljuqi  who  had  his  dwelling 
by  the  way-side,  and  agreed  to  turn  back.  Sfcljuqi  secretly  told  him 
that  to  return  was  not  Advisable  and  that  he  had  a swift  and  enduring 
horse  which  no  one  could  come  up  with  and  that  the  proper1 * * * * * * 
thing  for  Qabal  Kh§n  was  to  mount  this  horse  and  get  away  &£ 
quickly  as  possible  from  this  dangerous  neighbourhood. 

Qabal  Khan  acted  on  this  advice  and  getting  on  the  horse, 
proceeded  to  his  own  camp  (yurt).  When  the  Cathay  messengers 
heard  this,  they  pursued  him  with  all  rapidity  but  did  not  come  up 
with  him  till  he  was  in  his  own  camp.  Qabal  Khan  seized  these 
wicked  people  and  put  them  to  death.  Meanwhile  his  eldest  child 
Oqm*  Barq&q  who  was  matchless  for  beauty,  was  keeping  company 
with  the  gazelles  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  when  a party  of 
Tatars  surprised  him  and  took  him  to  Jltan  Khan.  The  Khan  put 
this  delicato  fawn*  to  death*  in  satisfaction  for  those  dog-so tried 
wolves. 

Whon  Qubila  Khan  who  was  the  second  son,  came  to  the  throne, 
ho  collected  an  array  and  marched  against  iltan  Khan  to  revenge  his 
brother’s8  death.  A great  battle  ensued  and  the  Cathaians  suffered 
a sore  defeat  and  were  plundered  of  their  property. 

When  the  onset  of  the  army  of  death  fell  upon^Qubila  Kh&n, 
his  honoured  brother  Bartan  Bahadur,  was  established  on  the  throne, 
agreeably  to  the  counsels  of  the  nobles.  He  preserved  the  institu- 
tions (ydsaq,  i.  e.  yaad)  of  his  father  and  brother  and  as  in  his  time,  he 


l The  meaning  apparently  is  that 
when  Qabal  was  on  his  way  back 
with  Altan’s  officer  he  got  the  latter 

to  halt  at  the  house  of  a friend  by 
the  wayside.  The  Prolegomena  (l.o.)» 
tells  the  story  somewhat  differently, 

stating  that  Qabal  evaded  hiB  pur* 

suers  by  entering  the  house  of  a 

friend  but  was  inclined  to  give  him- 

self up  and  return  with  them,  etc. 

% The  iififat  of  the  Text  after 
kalan  is  wrong.  See  D'Herbdlot  art. 
'Kil  Khan  and  Prolegomena  l.c. 

• Qhflgq l-i-ihtmiakdd.  " a milk- 
born  gazelle."  Of.  Dryden’s  milk- 


white  hind. 

* It  is  Said  that  Altan  nailed  or 
sewed  him  to  a wooden,  ass  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  messengers.  One 
account  says  he  was'  hunting  but 
A.F.’s  words  seem  to  imply  that  he 
waa  too  young  for  this,  that  hq  was, 
as  it  were,  a fawn  himself  and  so, 
sporting  with  the  gazelles.  The 
Prolegomena  seems  to  say  that  the 
child  had  strayed  into  the  plain. 

* The  word  biradar  is  loosely  used 
and  for  the  sake  of  assonance  with 
bakddur.  Q&chli  was  really  uncle  of 
Bartftn. 
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had  no  rival  who  could  contend  with  him  in  war,  the  title  ghfin  was 
marked  in  people's  mouths  by  that  of  Bah&dur  and  they  stamped 
the  coin  of  his  courage  with  this  awe-augmenting  appellative.  At 
this  period,  Qacull  Bahadur  who  was  at  once  a life-sacrificing  brother 
and  a Commander-in-Chief  Bahadur,  departed  to  the  eternal  world. 

Iradam-c!  BarlA.8. 

Iradam-cT  Bari &s  was  the  upright  son  of  Q&culi  Bahadur  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  military  talent.  On  his  father's 
death,  the  patent  ( jughra ) of  the  Commander-in-Chiefship  was  exalted 
by  the  entry  of  his  name  and  he  managed  affairs  according  to  the 
rules  which  his  father  had  made  illustrious.  He  was  the  first  who 
bore  the  title  of  Barlas,  the  meaning  of  which  fine  word  is  brave  and 
of  noble  lineage.  The  whole  Barlas  clan  traces  its  origin 1 from  him* 

When  Bartan  Bahadur  died,  Yesugai*  Bahadur,  the  third  of  his 
four  sons,  and  father  of  Cingiz  ffMn.  and  who  was  adorned  with  the 
cuirass  of  wisdom  and  the  helmet  of  courage,  placed  the  crown  of 
the  Khanate  on  his  head  and  graced  the  throne  of  world-sway. 
At  this  time  Iradam-cl  Barlas  died,  leaving  twenty-nine  sons. 

CIcan  (Th*  Wise). 

Sughfi  Clean  was  distinguished  among  the  noble  sons  of  Iradam-cl 
Barlas  for  courage,  wisdom  and  administrative  ability.  He  was  also 
the  eldest  son.  He  took  the  place  of  his  honoured  father ; osten- 
sibly he  was  Commander-in-Chief,  in  reality  he  was  sovereign. 
Yesugai  Bahadur,  by  the  world-adorning  advice  of  Sughu  Clean 
marched  against  the  Tatars  and  trod  under-foot  their  glory  and  their 
grandeur.  When  he  had,  by  God's  help  and  the  might  of  good 

* If  so,  it  seems  an  anachronism  clerical  error  for  mugball  and  trans- 

to  speak  of  AlanquwS  as  belonging  lates  “tin  homme  brave  et  d’une 

tb  the  Barl&s  family  in  the  way  A.F.,  naissance  illnstre ; ” and  adds  44  le 

(according  to  the  MSS.t)  has  done  in  mot  harlot  dans  la  langue  des  Mon- 

his  account  of  that  lady.  And  in-  goles  dlsignait  un  homme  brave  et 

deed  there  seems  no  doubt  that  d'une  naissance  illnstre." 

Barl&s  is  a clerical  error  for  Q Ur  tills  • Text,  Bleak*,  but  a note  states 

which  is  the  word  in  ISaiJfciu-d-dln.  that  many  MSS.  have  YasSk*.  It 

The  Text  has  laft-i-mu'alld  44  lofty  is  Yasflk*  in  the  Prolegomena  l.c., 

word,"  but  Quatrem&re  (Ba*fcidu-d-  Yesugai  or  Jesugai  seems  to  be  the 

din  250w.)  thinks  that  mu*  olid  is  a correct  form* 
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fortune,  overcome  the  Tatars,  he  set  out  for  Dilun1  Buldaq.  When 
he  arrived  there,  his  chief  wife  (Khitun)  Olun  Anaga*  whom  he  had 
left  pregnant,  gave  birth  to  a noble  son  on  20th  zi-l-qcfda  549  a (26tli 
Jan.,  1155),  in  the  cycle-year  of  the  Hog  (Tankuz).  Yesugai  Bahadur 
called  him  Temucm.4  Sughfi  Clean,  who  possessed  lofty  intelligence 
and  exalted  understanding,  told  Yesugai  Bahadur  that  by  the  secrots 
of  calculation  and  the  favourable  aspects  of  the  heavens,  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  the  very  star  which  had  emerged  the  fourth  time  from 
Qabal  Khan's  breast. 

CinoIz*  K&Ak. 

Though  in  the  noble  line  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, 
which  in  this  book  of  Divine  praise  is  the  starting-point6  of  utter- 
ance, it  is  unnecessary  to  inentiop  TemucTn  who  is  a branch  of  the 
holy  tree,  yet  as  he  was  a ray  of  the  divine  light  of  Alanquwa,  a 
brief  account  of  him  is  indispensable.  The  horoscope  of  Temucin 
was  in  Libra  and  the  seven  planets  7 were  in  it.  The  Dragon's 


1 Text,  Dilun  Yuldaq.  Howorfch 
(I,  47)  says  the  place  is  called  Deli- 
gun  Buldagha,  near  the  Onon  by 
Ssanang  Ssetzen  and  that  it  is  still 
known  by  the  same  name,  vi».,  Del  an 
Boldaq.  It  is  in  northern  Mongolia, 
near  the  Russian  frontier  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Onon.  D’HerWlot 
art.  Genghiz  Khan  calls  it  Diloun 
Joloun. 

* Called  by  Hammer  Plan  Ike  and 
by  Erdmann  Ulun  Egeh.  Apparently 
the  Turkish  pronunciation  of  anaga 
is  enegeh.  The  a is  not  long. 

* Chinese  historians  put  his  birth 
Beven  years  later,  vi».,  1162  A.D.  for 
they  say  he  died  in  1227 At  the  age 
of  66  and  not  of  72,  as  Muhammad- 
ans state.  D^HcrMlot,  Supplement, 
(Yisdelou)  art.  Ganghiz  Kh&n.  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  (56)  prefers  the  date 
1155. 

4 Ho  worth,  Temudjin  and  Temu- 
jin.  The  word  is  said  to  mean 


“ finest  iron.**  It  may  be  noted  hero 
that  the  best  biography  of  Cingfz 
appears  to  be  Prof.  Franz  von 
Erdmann’s  TemudscUin  der  IJners- 
ohiitterliche.  (Leipsic,  1862.)  There 
is  a Chinese  Life  of  Cinglz  trs.  by 
Prof.  R.  R.  Douglas,  Lond.,  1877. 

* Gibbon,  Zingis;  Howorth,  Jingis. 

6 Meaning,  I suppose,  that  the 
book  is  called  the  AJcbamdma. 

1 i e.,  the  five  known  to  the  an- 
cients plus  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Their 
conjunction  is  supposed  to  indicate 
a cataclysm.  (D’Herb41ot  art.  Keran). 
Aocording  to  the  ffabibu-t-viyar,  the 
seven  planets  were  in  conjunction 
in  Cancer — the  horoscope  of  the 
world— at  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 
See  History  of  the  Golden  Horde, 
Hammer-PnrgstaU,  75  n.,  for  state- 
ment of  position  of  five  of  the  planets 
on  6th  Jan.,  1155,  t.s.,  shortly  before 
TemQcIn’s  birth. 
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Hoad1 * *  was  in  the  Third  House  and  the  Dr&gon’s  Tail*  in  the  Ninth. 
But  some  say  that  in  581*  (1185),  when  he  became  hoad  of  the  Nairun 
tribe  and  family,  the  seven  planets  were  in  conjunction  in  Libra. 


QarIcar  NCyan. 

Qarftcfir  N fly  fin  was  the  noble  sou  of  Sughu  Cijan  and  was  of 
kingly  mind  and  princely8  bearing.  In  the  year  of  the  Hog  562 
(1167),  Yesugai  Bahadur  died  and  in  the  same  year,  Tern  Gem  became 
thirteen  and  Sughu  Cijan,  the  centre  of  the  sovereignty  and  adminis- 
tration and  leader  of  the  armies,  marched  nearly  contemporaneously 
with  this,  to  the  camp  of  annihilation.  Qaracar4 *  Nflyfin  was  then  of 
tender  age.  The  Nairun  tribe  left  Temucln  and  joined  the  TfiTjluts  6 * 
so  that  Temucln  was  in  difficulties-and  entangled  in  misfortunes.  At 
length,  by  heaven's  aid,  he  was  rescued  from  these  whirlpools  and 
terrible  dangers  and  waged  war  with  the  Jamuqa,  Tfiijiit,  Qanqarat , 
Jalalr  and  other  tribes.  When  he  was  over  thirty,  he  became  head 
of  his  own  clan  and  family  (the  Nairun).  On  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  various  rulers  of  Turkist&n,  ho  went  in  his  fortieth  year,  by 
the  advice  of  Qaracar  Nuyan  to  Avang6  Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
Kerayat  tribe  and  who  had  an  old  friendship  with  Yesugai  Bahadur. 
Temucin  did  good  service  for  him  and  displayed  pre-eminent  excellence. 
His  favour  and  intimacy  with  him  and  the  loftiness  of  his  rank  came 


1 Anabibazon  and  Katabibazon. 

They  are  evil  influences.  The  Third 

House  is  that  of  brethren  and  short 
journeys.  • D’HerWlot  says  that 

Libra  which  is  regarded  by  us  as 
the  Sign  of  Justice,  is  considered  by 

Orientals  to  be  that  of  winds  and 

tempests. 

* I do  not  And  this  date  in  any  of 

the  lives  of  CingTz  Khan.  He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  CingTz,  which 
apparently  means  the  Powerful  or 
Unshakeable,  in  599  (1202).  The 
period  581  seems  again  referred  to 
a little  lower  where  we  are  told  that 
CingTz  became  head  of  his  tribe 
when  over  thirty.  A.F.'s  date  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  1187 
given  by  Marco  Polo  ns  that  of 


Cinglz1,  recognition  nor  from  the 
1189  given  by  Ssanan  Ssetzen. 

8 Skahrydr-niihan.  Qu.  kingma- 
ker. 

4 If  A.F.'s  other  dates  are  right, 
Qaracar  must  have  been  an  infant  at 
this  time  for,—  if  he  died  in  652  at 
the  age  of  98, — he  must  have  been 
Borne  12  years  younger  than  CingTz. 

6 Text,  Taljfit  and  another  form  ig 
Tan j at.  It  seems  a different  word 
from  Tang  at. 

8 Or  Wang, — the  Prester  John  of 
medieval  writers  and  travellers 
D’Herb&ot  art.  Kerit  and  Supple- 
ment (Visdelou)  279.  Hammer-Purg- 
stall  says  Togfcril  was  the  proper 
name  of  Avang  or  Owang.. 


MOTE 


on  page  180,  line  4,  from  bottom  of  text. 


The  Society’s  MS.  No.  D.  29,  in  Maulavl  Aghraf  'All's  Catalogue, 
omits  the  wdw  between  zamdn  wa-zamantyan  of  the  printed  editions, 
and  this  appears  to  me  preferable.  The  pa6Bage  accordingly  runs 
thus : — 

i ^ j**jj  C— igrl/l *ji)*  J*)ji**> 
the  translation  would  be : " The  Lord  of  Time,  for  the  advancement 
of  timely  beings,  is  in  the  habit  of  rending  the  curtain  (*.«.,  he  is 
born  again  and  again)  with  pain  of  the  eyes  and  dolour  of  the 
heart.” 

The  Lord  of  Time  is  Akbar,  or  rather  the  Divine  Light  conceived 
by  Alanquwfi,  which  had  to  go  through  a successive  course  of  births, 
before  it  appeared  in  its  final  perfection  in  the  person  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Akbar.  This  was  done  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition  (parda-araf).  To  the 
act  of  child-bearing  the  word  zahir  lit . “ pains”  directly  refers. 
The  pun  hardly  can  be  translated.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  Akbar 
“ rends  the  curtain  for  the  purpose  of  mending  it,”  both  expressions 
being  used  in  a metaphorical  sense. 


T.  BLOCH, 

Hon.  Philol . Bee.,  A.  8 . B. 
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to  such  a point  that  the  sweot  savour  of  his  sincerity  was  made  fra- 
grant by  the  pastile  of  friendship1  so  that  the  great  officers  and 
relatives  (of  Avang  ghftn)  became  jealous. 

J&muqa,  chief  of  the  J&jar&t  tribe,  joined  with  Sankvi,*  the  Bon 
of  Avan g Khan,  to  speak  evil  of  him  and  they  devised  falsehoods 
against  him  whereby  the  heart  of  Avang  Khan  was  drawn  away  from 
the  right  path  and  he  began  to  entertain  evil  thoughts.  Temucin 
became  alarmed  and  escaped  from  that  danger  by  the  counsels  and 
assistance  of  Qar&c&r  Nuy&n.  Twice  were  great  battles  fought  be- 
tween them  in  which  Temucin  was  victorious. 

When  in  his  49th,  or  as  some  say,  his  50th  year,  he,  in  Ramazan 
599  (May-June  1203),  attained  the  rank  of  a sovereign  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  When  three  years  of  his  reign  and  rule  had  passed 
But  Tengri,*  a seer  of  the  invisible  world  and  herald  of  the  Divine 
Court,  was  inspired  to  give  Temucin  the  title  of  Cinglz  Kb&n  or 
king  of  kings.  Day  by  day,  the  star  of  his  fortune  rose  higher 
and  higher  and  year  by  year,  the  lightning  of  his  majesty  became 
more  vivid.  He  acquired  sway  over  all  Cathay,  Khotan,  Northern 
and  Southern  China  ( Cin  * Matin),  the  desert  of  Qibcaq,  Saqsln,* 


1 Aocording  to  one  account, 
noticed,  by  D'Herb&ot,  Cinglz  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Aveng. 

* Also  Shanks  and  ShakSn. 

1 Text,  Tab  Tengri;  but  I adopt  the 
variant  of  But  Tengri,  given  also  in 
No.  664.  Hammer-Purge  tall  (66) 
calls  him  Buttanri,  the  son  of  Itschke 
and  says  he  was  step-brother  of 
Cinglz,  being  son  of  Cingtz’a  mother 
by  her  seoond  husband. 

♦ Text,  Safin,  but  the  notes 
give  variants,  Saqln  andSab&qlnand 
the  Ain  (Jarrett  III.  100,  where  see 
note)  Saqsln.  It  is  the  Sacassln  men- 
tioned in  D'Ohsson.  (1. 346 n.)  "Sacas- 
sln, dit  legtographe  de  Baca,  6tait  one 
grande  ville  du  pays  des  Khssares. 
Sacassln  est  k present  submerges.” 
As  D'Ohsson  remarks  it  seems  con- 
nected with  the  Sakae  or  Scythians. 

25 


Apparently  it  was  a place  or  country 
near  the  Caspian  and  is  used  by 
A.P.  to  indicate  the  extent  of  Cinglz' 
conquests  in  the  West.  The  Zafar- 
ndtna  Prolegomena  says,  in  reference 
to  Cinglz'  conquests,  that  they  ex- 
tended az  ibtidd'i  Bulgbdr  u Saqln 
td  intihd'i  Cin  & Saqsln  (Du  Matin 
where  apparently  Saqsfn  denotes  an 
eastern  country.  Yullers  #.t>.  Saqsln, 
says  “note.  regionie  ignotae " and 
refers  to  the  Burhdn-t-gajfi*  and  the 
Farhang-t-Baihldl.  The  latter  saye 
it  is  a country  of  Turkistftn  and 
quotes  a line  of  Niflml  which  con- 
tains the  expression  "frofn  Saqsln  to 
Samarkand." 

In  1662  Oreaves  published  two 
Geographical  Tables  one  by  Natfru- 
d-dln  and  the  other  by  Ulugh 
BSg.  These  are  in  great  measure 
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Bulgaria,1  As,1  Russia,  Alfin,®  etc.  He  had  four  sons,  Jaji,  Caghatfli, 
5kad&i,  Tali.  He  plaoed  with  JOj!  the  management  of  feasts  and 
hunting.  Judiciary  matters  [ydrghu)  and  the  carrying  dut  of  punish- 
ment, iu  which  administrative  government  is  involved,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  wisdom  of  Caghatii.  Government  and  political  matters 
were  assigned  to  Okadfti.  The  management  of  military  affairs  and 
the  protection  of  the  oamp  were  made  over  to  Tfill. 

In  the  months  of  615  (1218),  he  marched  to  Transoxiana  against 
Sul  tin  Muhammad,  king  of  f£bwftrizm*  and  the  people  of  that  country 
received  the  chastisement  of  capital  punishment.' 

When  he  had  finished  the  affairs  of  Transoxiana,  he  crossed  the 
Amu  (Oxus)  and  turned  his  worldropening  reins  towards  B&lhh-  He 
despatched  Tull  Kfcfin  with  a large  army  to  Kburftsin  and  after 
conquering  lr£n  and  Turin,  he  came  from  Bfilkb  to  X&liqta'*  From 
thence  he  went  off  to  put  an  end  to  Jalftlu-d-din  Mangbaral*  and  in 


identical  and  perhaps  the  repetitions 
ki  Ain  (Jarrett  III.  47  et  *eq)t  are 
due  to  indiscriminate  copying  from 
both.  In  Greaves’  Tables,  Saqsln  is 
given  in  Long.  86°  36'  and  Lat.  43° 
and  ad  belonging  to  the  5th  olimate  ; 
Bolgar,  Long.  90°  and  Lat.  49°  and  as 
belonging  to  the  7th  climate. 

Quatrem&r©  (Hist,  des  Mongeles) 
states  that  Klaproth  has  treated  at 
great  length  of  the  subject  of  Saqsln. 

I Bular,  t.0.  Bulghir,  (Ain.  Jarrett, 
etc.)  III.  103)  a town  on  the  Caspian. 
This  is  therefore  not  the  European 
Bulgaria  to  the  west  of  the  Blaok 
Sea  but  Great  Bulgaria  on  the  Volga. 

* Vullers  (34a)  gives  As  as  a town 
in  Qibcik  from  which  the  Osseti 
took  their  name.  But  the  As  of  the 
Text  appears  to  be  the  Crimea  or  its 
neighbourhood.  See  Jarrett  III.  102 
where  it  is  spelled  A|  a form  not 
given  by  Vullers.  Quatrem&re  (Hist, 
des  Mongoles,  Pref.  70n.  87),  says 
«*Le  mot  As  on  dlsigne  les 


Alains  qui  portent  encore  aujour 
d’hui  le  nom  de  0*set$ 

* See  Vnllers  and  D’Herb.  Alin  is 
said  to  be  a town  in  Turklstin  but 
apparently  the  Alin  of  the  Text  is 
the  Allan  of  D’Herbllot  which  was 
in  the  Caucasus  and  the  home  of  tho 
tribe  known  as  the  Al|nl,  and  which 
occnpied  country  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas. 

4 The  modern  Khiva.  The  citizens 
were  all  massacred. 

1 T*Iiqin,  a town  in  Khurisin, 
E.  of  BiU&.  (Jarrett  III,  87).  The 
Hhurisin  and  BadaJthahin  Tiliqins 
seem  to  be  identical.  See  Howorth's 
map. 

• Text,  Manklrnl,  bnt  Ain  (II.  204 
and  Jarrett  III.  348)  has  Mangbaral 
or  MankbardI,  Jarrett  observes  that 
Hammbr-Furgstall  says  it  should  be 
written  MankbarnI  bnt  that  on  Jalilu- 
d-dln’s  ooins  it  is  Mankbartn.  If 
as  Hammer  states,  (74)  the  term 
means  short  or  flat-noied  (slump/- 
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Ramazan'  624.  (Aug.  1227),  defeated  him  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  From  thence  he  went  to  Traneoxi^na  towards  his  permanent 
encampment  (Karakoram).  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hog  which 
was  also  that  of  his  birth  and  accession,  on  4th  %afar%  624,  in  the 
borders  of  the  country  of  Tangut.8 

Before  his  death,  he  directed  that  when  the  inevitable  event 
occurred,  they  should  keep  it  secret  until  the  affair  of  the  people  of 
Tangut  was  completed  and  that  there  might  be  no  commotion  in  dis- 
tant countries.  His  sons  and  officers  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
took  steps  to  conceal  the  event  till  the  people  of  Tangut  had  come 
out4  and  been  made  the  forage  of  the  sword.  Then  they  marched 
off  bearing  the  body  (of  Cingiz)  m a chest,  putting  to  death  every- 


niiaig)  we  should  hardly  expect  to 
find  such  a nickname  on  coins. 
Vamb4ry  (Hist,  of  Bukhara,  1342) 
says  the  word  is  Mengberdi,  (heaven- 
sent); Raverty  (Tabaqat-i-naalri,  285) 
that  it  means  having  a mole  on  the 
side  of  the  nose.  (See  also  299n.) 
Mang  is  given  as  meaning  a mole  in 
Shaw’s  Vocabulary  of  Eastern  Tur- 
kish. The  epithet  would  thus  be 
equivalent  to  Khaidar t and, — a mole 
being  regarded  as  a beauty,— the 
sobriquet  is  honorific. 

For  an  account  of  the  gallant 
Jal&lu-d-dTn  see  Gibbon  Cap.  64  and* 
D’HerWlot  art.  Jelaleddin  and  Ain 
l.c. 

1 This  date  is  wrong  as  perhaps 
the  copyists  might  have  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  just  below  Cingiz 
is  described  as  dying  in  #a/ar,  the 
2nd  month  of  624,  whereas  Ramazan 
is  the  ninth.  Jalalu-d-dln’s  defeat 
really  occurred  in  Rajah  618  (Aug.- 
Sep.  1221).  It  was  therefore  the 
time  of  the  rains  which  enhances  the 
splendour  of  Jalilu-d-dTn*s  feat  in 
swimming  his  horse  over  the  Indus. 

8 D’Herbllot,  4th  Ramadan.  This 


agrees  with  Howorth  and  Hammer- 
Purgstall  who  also  give  the  corres- 
ponding European  date  as  18th  Aug. 
Apparently  A.F.  had  inadvertently 
written  the  date  of  death  as  that  of 
the  defeat  of  Jalalu-d-dln.  4th 
§afar  is  24th  Jan.  (1227).  Safar  is 
given  in  one  place  by  Raghldu-d-dln 
whom  A.F.  copies.  (See  Hammer- 
Purgstall,  G.  Hor^e  92  n.  4.)  But 
see  Erdmann  l.c.,  p.  573. 

8 Text,  TanknqOt.  It  seems  to  be 
the  Tunkah  of  the  Ain  (Jarrett  III. 
98)  in  5th  climate  and  belonging  to 
Tagfikand.  See  H’Herb^Iot  art.  Tan- 
gat  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Arabs 
call  the  town-  Tanghikunt  a form 
which  approaches  that  in  Text.  The 
country  is  also  called  Hia.  (Seo 
Howorth  I.  4 on  Hia  or  Tangut).  It 
lies  north-west  of  China  and  west  of 
the  Yellow  River.  On  some  modern 
maps  the  country  is  marked  as  that 
of  the  Tang  fits.  See  Supplement 
(Visdelou,  302),  for  remarks  on 
Scheidfercou  and  Tamghoul. 

♦ They  came  out  under  their  king 
Shldaqts  (called  by  Minliaj,  Tingfi 
Khan)  to  treat  with  Cingiz  who  had 
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body  whom  they  met,  so  that  the  news  might  not  be  quickly  con- 
veyed to  the  different  countries.  On  14th  Ramazan  of  the  same  year, 
they  brought  the  body  to  the  great  camp  and  proclaimed  the  death. 
They  buried  Cingiz  at  the  foot  of  a tree  which  he  had,  one  day  when 
hunting,  approved  as  a site  for  his  grave.  In  a short  space  of  time, 
the  branches  became  so  thick  that  the  tomb  was  hidden  by  them  and 
no  one  could  ascertain  the  spot.  There  is  a strange  mystery  in  this 
which  cannot  be  understood,  except  by  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and 
far-seeing,  to  wit,  that  as  in  life  he  was  under  God’s  protection,  so 
also  in  death  did  he  come  under  God's  supervision,  in  order  that  the 
short-sighted  might  not  put  forth  hands  of  disrespect  against  the 
place.  Though  to  take  much  thought  about  a tomb  is  to  make  one 
self  ridiculous  to  mankind,  yet  as  rulers  have  to  deal  chiefly  with 
the  superficial-minded,  this  providential  guarding  (of  Cingiz’  tomb)  is 
a great  blessing.  And  why  should  not  the  Divine  protection  watch 
over  one  who  was  so  great  that  an  universe  abode  in  the  shade  of  his 
guardianship  ? 

Though  this  great  man  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  and  even 
to  the  4lite,x  at  first  glance,  a leading  exponent  of  Divine  wrath,  yet 
to  the  far-reading  view  of  the  wise,  ilite  of  the  4lite , he  is  an 
emanation  of  Divine  blessings.  For  in  the  kingdom  of  Divine 
justice  of  which  human  government  is  a ray,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  or  oppression,  and  everything  which  comes  into  existence 
in  the  world  of  evil  is  based  on  certain  spiritual  principles,  the  real 
nature  of  which  the  superficial  cannot  perceive  and  which  cannot  be 
comprehended  save  by  the  intellects  of  the  far-seeing  and  awakened- 
hearted. 

His  years  were  seventy-two  complete  and  most  of  the  seventy- 
third  had  also  elapsed.  Of  them,  twenty-five  wore  spent  in  reigning 
and  conquering.  If  we  look  to  the  dates 1 of  his  birth  and  his  death, 

promised  them  safety,  but  as  he  was  1 Minh&j  always  calls  Cingiz  the 

dead,  his  heirs,  I suppose,  did  not  accursed. 

think  themselves  hound  hy  his  pro-  * i.e.,  reckoning  the  death  as  in 

mise  and  put  them  all  to  death.  $afar.  If  Ramadan  he  taken,  the 

Apparently  it  was  to  give  a loophole  age  would  be  74,  there  being  10  solar 

for  this  that  Cingiz  hade  the  fact  of  months  in  a lunar  year, 
his  death  to  he  concealed,  (fabaqal-i- 
twslrl,  R&verty  1087n) 
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as  stated  in  histories,  his  age  comes  to  seventy-four  years  and  three 
months.  Apparently  the  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  difference  between 
lunar  and  solar  months  and  years,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  some  cause 
Other  than  the  ostensible  one.  During  this  period,  the  high  matters 
of  government  and  administration  were  made  illustrious  by  the 
world-adorning  oounsels  of  Qarficfir  Nuyfin.  Why  should  not  a 
potentate  who  hath  such  a kinsman  ( birddar ) in  blood  and  in  spirit 
by  his  side  as  his  director  to  dominion  and  fortune,  brush  with  the 
head  of  majesty  the  highest  zenith  of  conquest  and  rule  f 

Verse. 

Qarficfir  and  Cinglz  are  cousins  (ibn-i-'am  and). 

In  conquest  too,  they  are  allied  ( qarin-i-ham  and). 

When  the  drum  of  death  was  beat,  the  gbanship  was  made  over 
to  Okadal.  The  gist  of  this  distressful  occurrence  is  that  when  on 
the  China  expedition,  he  (Cinglz)  had  one  night  an  intimation  by  a 
vision,  that  the  time  of  leaving  this  mirage-like  world  was  at  hand. 
He  called  his  sons,  Qarficfir  Nuyfin,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
other  nobles  and  pillars  of  his  empire  and  after  imparting  to  them 
counsels  which  might  dominate  mankind,  he  appointed  Okadfii  as 
Khfin.  He  sent  to  the  treasury  for  the  covenant  Jwhich  had  been 
executed  by  Qficuli  and  Qabal  Khfin  and  which  was  the  Jiltantgha  of 
Tumana  Khan  and  which  his  high-souled  predecessors  had  succes* 
sively  signed,  and  had  it  read  before  thfc  noble  assembly.  He 
observed,  “ I swore  to  this  deed  together  with  Qarficfir  Nuyfin,  do 
you  also  fulfil  its  conditions."  He  also  had  another  deed  drawn  up 
between  Okadfii  and  his  other  sons  and  his  kinsmen  and  made  it  over 
to  Okadal. 

Transoxiana,  Turkistan,  the  borders  of  Khwfirizm,  the  cities  of 
the  Uighurs,  Kashghar.  Badakhshan,  Bfilkh  and  (jrhaznih  as  far  as  the 
Indus,  he  assigned  to  Caghatfii  Khfin.  He  also  made  over  the  cove- 
nant of  Qabal  Khan  and  Qficuli  Bahfidur  to  Caghatfii  and  said  to  him, 
" Depart  not  from  the  counsels  of  Qarficfir  Nuyfin  and  regard  him  as 
your  partner  in  rule  and  realm."  He  also  established  between  them 
the  bond  of  fatherhood  * and  sonship.  In  this  way  the  noble  line 


1 According  to  a MS.  of  Tlmfir’s  ing  Qarficfir  to  a daughter  of  Cagfea- 

Memoirs  Cinglz  did  this  by  marry-  tfil.  If  so,  Qarficfir  must  surely 
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(Akbars)  came  to  be  called  Cagfaatfli : 1 otherwise  the  relationship  of 
Caghat&I  and  his  ancestors  with  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  is  one 
of  glory  and  superiority  not  of  propinquity  and  similarity* 

The  Princes  and  NuySns  acted  according  to  the  testament. 
Good  God ! could  there  be  such  a breach * of  covenant  by  an  emi- 
nently wise  man  like  Cinglz  Khan ! The  covenant  which  had  been 
adorned  by  the  seal-royal  (Altamgha)  of  Tumana  Khfin  should  have 
been  given  to  Okadai  Qfi'an  and  he  should  have  been  made  over  to  be 
educated  and  succoured  by  the  weighty  counsels  of  Qarficar  Nuyan 
so  that  the  provisions  of  the  compact  might  be  carried  into  effect;  or 
did  they  not  produce*  that  covenant  till  he  (Cingiz)  was  carried 


have  been  many  years  younger  than 
Cinglz  and  hardly  fitted  to  be  his 
counsellor.  The  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  is dulditar  i- CaphatdiKhdnrd 
Id  Qcutdcdr  Nuyan  'aqd  hard  u bar 
do  Ourkan  nam  nihdd.  But  A.F.’s 
view  and  that  commonly  accepted 
is  that  QaricSi  acted  as  a father  to 
Cagh&tftl.  ( Efoajratu-l-atrdk , Miles 
344.) 

i This  does  not  seem  quite  correct. 
Babar’s  mother  was  a C&ghatM  be- 
ing a daughter  of  Yunus  Kh&n.  a 
descendant  of  Cinglz, — a fact  which 
A.F.  notices  later  on  in  his  account 
of  Bibar. 

* A.F.  holds  that  Cinglz  broke  the 
compact  by  not  attaching  Qaricir 
to  the  Kh&q&n  (Great  Khan).  But 
Caghatil  was  the  elder  son  though 
passed  over  in  favour  of  the  younger, 
Okadil  and  thus ; in  one  sense,  the 
assigning  of  Qaricir  to  him  was  right. 

The  Prolegomena  l.c.  states  that 
Cinglz  made  the  arrangement  be- 
cause Transox  iana  had  been  assign- 
ed to  Caghatil  and  as  Jalilu-d-dln 
MangbarnI  was  still  alive,  it  was 
jiecessary  to  have  Caghatil  support- 
ed by  an  experienced  general  like 
Qaricir. 


Tlmfir  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  there  was  a breach  of  agree- 
ment for  he  tells  us  that  when 
TaghlAq  Tlmfcr  shewed  him  the  agree- 
ment—-which  had  been  written  on 
a steel  plate  and  signed  by  Qibal 
and  QicQlI, — he  acquiesced  and  ac- 
cepted the  Commander-in-Chiefship. 
(Tlmflr's  Memoirs,  Stewart  12.)  See 
too  page  22  (Stewart)  where  Tim  dr's 
father  tells  him  that  he  had  been 
Sipah-saldr.  Apparently  if  there 
were  a breach  of  compact,  it  occurred 
when  Tim  dr’s  grandfather,  Amir 
Barkal  gave  up  his  duties  as  Sipdh- 
tdldr  and  retired  into  private  life. 

* I am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
this  passage.  My  friend  Mr.  Beames 
thinks  it  is  that  the  courtiers  should 
not  have  produced  the  deed  before 
Cinglz  so  that  posterity  might  have 
ascribed  his  conduct  to  ignorance 
and  not  to  a deliberate  design  of 
breaking  the  compact.  But  Ciogfz 
had  asked  for  the  deed,  so  that  they 
could  not  well  have  evaded  its  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
an  intentional  omission  to  consult 
the  deed  could  make  Cinglz  s conduct 
or  that  of  his  courtiers  any  better. 
Apparently  the  words  “ hd*ir  naml- 
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away  by  the  inbred  forgetfulness 1 of  human  nature,  and  thus  the 
mark  of  censure  in  the  book  of  his  knowledge  was  obliterated  by  the 
line  of  obliyiousness.  It  is  strange  too  that  old  writers  while  treat- 
ing of  this  subject  with  verbiage,  cavilling  and  equivocation  have  not 
come  to  a right  determination  about  it.  It  appears  as  if  the  world- 
adorning  Deity  desired  to  remove'from  the  frame  of  this  lofty  lineage, 
the  disguise  of  the  Gommander-in-Chiefship  which  Tfimana  & hftn  had 
imposed  but  which  had  really  been  fashioned  by  the  Divine  artificers 
while  completing  the  evolution  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, 
(and  that  so)  a forgetfulness  ensued  which  surpassed  in  excellence 
thousands  of  good  designs.  Inasmuch  as  the  Divine  protection 
was  ever  guarding  this  lofty  line,  no  failure  in  the  compact  and  agree- 
ment occurred  on  the  part  of  Qftciili  Bahadur's  descendants  so  that 
when  the  turn  of  sovereignty,  which  was  due  to  their  innate  and 
acquired  power  of  direction,  arrived  and  they  attained  the  divan- 
adorning  Caliphate,  there  could  be  no  reproach  brought  against  them 
by  the  wise.  Likewise  this  was  the  beginning  * of  the  rise  of  that 


sd&tond  “ must  refer  to  the  offioers 
and  not  to  Cinglx  for  they  are  com- 
monly used  of  4he  act  of  inferiors 
in  bringing  something  before  their 
superior.  I am  inolined  then  to 
think  that  A.F.  means  to  suggest  as 
an  excuse  for  Cinglx,  that  he  was  at 
death's  door  and  incapable  of  recol- 
lecting the  contents  of  the  deed.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  important  word 
is  an  (that)  and  that  A.F.  means  to 
suggest  that  possibly  the  oourtiers 
did  not  produce  that  deed,  i.*.,  the 
real  deed,  but  some  other. 

The  Skajrai  (344)  remarks  that 
Cingls  exceeded  in  recommending 
Qiracir  to  Caghatil.  Probably  this 
remark  is  based  on  A.F.  and  indi- 
cates that  the  Skajrat  was  written 
after  the  AJcbcum&ma. 

1 Alluding  to  the  Arabic  proverb 
(AbOl-ghisT,  D4smaisons,  Preface) 
owisafo'  a-ndri  awwairn*  a-ndt,  "the 


first  forgetter  was  the  first  man.” 
This  again,  I believe,  refers  fo 
the  tradition  that  Adam  surren- 
dered 40  years  of  life  in  favour  of 
his  descendant.  King  David  but  re* 
pudiited  or  forgot  having  done  so 
when  the  Angel  of  Death  came  to 
him  at  the  close  of  his  960th  year. 
In  consequence  of  this  forgetfulness 
by  Adam,  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
book  which  Seth  received  from 
heaven,  that  all  promises  or  agres- 
. ments  should  be  ratified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses. 

1 Tlmttr  is  regarded  as  a lineal 
descendant  of  Qaricir  *N  Ilyin, 
though  according  to  Vambiry,  the 
claim  is  without  foundation.  It 
Moms  that  Baahldu-d-dln  says  no- 
thing about  Qarlcir’a  being  Cagha- 
til's  generalissimo.  (D'Ohsson  II. 
109  n.)  But  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
fafagtif-i-nofir?  by  Minhij  who  was 
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light  of  fortune,  his  Majesty,  the  Lord  of  Conjunction  (Tim fir)  whose 
holy  existence  was  the  forerunner  of  the  perpetual  dominion  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  kings. 

After  his  father's  decease,  Caghatfi!  Khan  made  PeshbfilTgh 1 his 
capital  and  having  made  over  the  control  of  the  army  and  of  the 
subjects  to  Ainir  QarficSr  Nuyfin,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
service  of  Okadal  QjL'fin.  Though  Okadfil  was  younger  than  himself, 
he  shewed  no  slackness  in  performing  his  duties  and  in  the  minutim 
of  obedience  and  heartily  observed  the  conditions  of  the  will. 

When  Caghatfti  Khan  arrived  at  his  life's  term,  he  appointed 
Amir  Qaracau  Nuyan  administrator  of  the  kingdom  and  made  over 
his  children  to  him.  He  died  seven  months  before  Okadal  Kh§n.*  in 
the  year  of  the  Ox,  Zi-l-qaf<La  638  (May-June  1241).  Qaracflr 
Nuyfin,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  took  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  after  some  time,  made  over  to  Qara  Hulagu 
Khan,  son  of  Mawfitkan,8  son  of  Caghatal,  the  government  of  hia 
grandfather's  dominions. 

After  some  years,  when  Giyuk  Khan,  son  of  Okadal  became 
Khin  ( i.e .,  Khaqan)  QarScar  Niiyfin  deposed*  Qar§  Hulagu  Khan,  and 
appointed  Isu  Mangu,  son  of  Caghatal  in  his  room.  Let  it  not  be 
concealed  that  Okadal  Qa'an  had,  during  his  sovereignty,  nominated 

his  eldest*  son,  Kucu  as  his  heir,  but  Kucu  died  during  his  fathers 
lifetime.  He  th&n  made  his  (Xucu's)  son  Shlramun  who  was  his 
favourite,  his  heir.  When  the  Qa'fin  (Okadai)  died,  Giyuk  Khan  was 
in  Russia,  Circassia  and  Bulgaria  (i.e.,  Great  Bulgaria)  and  came  to 
the  great  camp8  (i. e.,  the  capital)  three  or  four  years  afterwards 


born  60  years,  before  Raehldu-d-dln. 
(Bib.  Ind.  ed.  365,  1.3  and  Raverty, 
1063.)  In  these  the  name  is  written 
N fiyin  Qaracar  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  QarScSr  is  meant.  There 
is  also  a great  deal  about  him  in  the 
Prolegomena  which  was  written  in 
822  (1419). 

1 D'Herbllot,  BiflhbalTgh  (Penta- 
polis)  and  this  is  no  doubt  right.  It 
is  described  in  Ney  Elias’  introduc- 
tion to  the  Tarij$-t-RafA*rft  (62)  but 
it  i m stated  (l.o.  32  and  364)  hat 


Cagbataf’s  capital  was  at  AlmftlTgh. 

* OkadSI  died  11th  Dec.,  1241. 
8 Blochmann  429. 

(Howorth  1. 158.  D’Ohsson,  II.  87.) 

* The  Sh ajratu-l-atrdk  (Miles  355) 
states  that  Qari  Hulikil  was  deposed 
at  the  instance  of  Giyfik  who  re- 
presented that  a grandson  coaid  not 
succeed  before  his  uncle  (Isfi  Mangfi). 

8 Third,  Howorth,  I,  160.  Kiyfik 
or  Giyfik  was  the  eldest. 

8 Karakoram,  the  Cembalu  of 
Chaucer  and  Milton. 
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He  established  justice  and  the  cherishing  of  subjects.  When 
led  Mangu  Was  covered  with  the  veil  of  annihilation,  Qar&c&r  Nuyan 
again  appointed  Qarft  Hul&gu  to  the  government  of  the  country  and 
died  daring  his  reign  in  652  (1254), 1 full  of  honours  and  success,  at 
the  age  of  89. 


Aijal  NOyAk. 

Aijal  Nttyin  was  the  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  godliness 
of  Qar&c&r  Nuy&n’s  ten 1 children.  During  the  reign  of  Qara  Hul&gd 
he  took,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  vigour,  the  place  of  his  father 
(Qar&c&r).  In  662  (1264)  he  was  confirmed  on  the  divan  of  dominion. 
The  Caghatai  tribe  ( alua ) was  prosperous  in  his  time,  but  as  there  was 
much  opposition  and  strife  among  the  descendants  of  Caghat&I  Kh&nf 
he  got  disgusted  with  affairs  and  settled  in  his  ancestral  city  of  Kesh 
until  the  time  when  Mangu  Qfi’&n,  son  of  Tuli  Kh&n,  son  of  CingTa 
Eb&n,  sent  his  brother  Hulftgu  to  Persia  (Ir&n)  and  attached  to  him 
officers  and  men  from  each  of  the  four  tribes  (alus)  of  Jfiji,  CaghataT, 
Okatfii  (Okad&i)  and  Tuli.  By  universal  request,  Aijal  Nuy&n  was 
selected  from  the  Caghatai  tribe  and  appointed  as  companion1 *  to 
Hul&gu  Kh&n.  That  Qian  treated  him  with  great  respect  and  as- 
signed Mar&gha-Tabriz*  to  him.  4 


1 D'Ohsson  (II.  109  w.)  quotes  Mir 
Khwand  as  saying  that  Qar&c&r 
died  at  the  age  of  79  but  the  litho- 
graphed ed.  of  the  J Rau^atu-*-*a^d 
(Part  Y.  69)  gives  89  as  the  age  and 
Mir  ghw&ad’s  source,  the  Zajauma- 
mo,  Prolegomena,  gives  also  89.  He 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Hare  in  the 
Turkish  cycle. 

1 Five,  Prolegomena  l.e.  gives  their 

names. 

1 Text,  foraem-i-edllwrt  Sdlbiir 
does  not  occur  in  the  dictionary  and 
is  perhaps  •didr-i-hdr,  ( prineept  aulae 
regiae)—tor  whioh,  see  Vullers  f.v. 
edldr.  Possibly  the  true  reading  is 
(/a/*  sdtcarl,  a present.  For  anac* 
26 


count  of  this  word,  see  Quatremere, 
Notice*,  etc.,  XIY.  27n.  The  meaning 
would  then  be  " He  was  sent  as  a 
nayr  or  present  to  Hul&kQ."  I ob- 
serve, however,  that  edlbur l occurs  as 
a title  in  the  Zafwmama,  (See 
extract  therefrom,  Tdril& -i-ra&idi, 
26,  where  we  have  Khw&ja  S&libarl.) 
A MS.  however  of  the  Zafamdma 
gives  the  word  as  SalbarT.  So  too. 
Bib.  Ind.  ed.  I.  88  and  II.  28  1.5  fr. 
ft.).  Salbar  occurs  in  the  Burhdn-i- 
qat% * but  only  with  the  meaning  of 
a . tree  whioh  bears  every  second 
year. 

& Jarrett  HI.  81a. 
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Amir  Ailangar  &bAn. 

Amir  Ailangar  Khan  was  the  most  distinguished  son  of  Aijal 
Nuyftn.  When  Aijal  departed  from  Turin  with  Hul&gfl  Shin  to 
lr§n,  Ailangar  was  made  his  father's  representative  in  the  Caghat&I 
tribe  and  ^rhen  Aijal  left  this  deceitful  world  in  Iran,  Davft  Khan,  son 
of  Barfiq  Kb&n,  son  of  Blsiitav&,  son  of  Maw&tksn,  son  of  CayhatAI 
Khfin,  son  of  Cingiz  Khan  who  bad  become  Sultfin 1 * * made  him  Amiru* 
l-umard  * and  gave  him  his  father's  rank  and  assigned  to  him  powers 
of  binding  and  loosing.  And  being  full  of  wisdom  and  insight,  he 
undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  em- 
braced the  glorious  Muhammadan  religion. 


AmIr  Barkal.1 

Amir  Barkal  was  very  high-minded  and  when  his  noble  father, 
Amir  Ailangar  Ntiyan  left  this  comfortless  world,  in  the  time  of 
Tarmasblrin  Khan,  son  of  D*va  Kb&n,  he  was  the  only  surviving  son. 
As  ho  was  always  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own  soul,  he  had  no 
leisure  for  other  things  and  so,  abstaining  from  the  companionship 
of  KhAns,  he  transferred  the  paternal  avocations  to  his  cousins  and 
remained  independent  in  Kesh.  He  was  assiduous  in  seeking  God's 
favour  and  in  acquiring  virtues.  He  spent  his  life  in  that  neighbour- 
hood and  provided  for  his  daily  sustenance  from  the  various  estates 
and  villages  which  belonged  to  his  old  possessions  and  was  content 
therewith  till  he  went  to  the  holy  kingdom  and  the  eternal  country. 

AmIr  TarA@A!. 

Amir  TaraghA!  was  the  distinguished  son  of  Amir  Barkal  and 
is  the  father  of  the  Lord  of  Conjunction  (Tim Hr).  From  early  years 
and  the  flower  of  youth,  the  lights  of  dominion  and  fortune  shone 
from  the  court  of  his  nature  and  the  notes  of  greatness  and  glory 
illuminated  the  antechamber  of  his  ways.  That  noble-minded  man 
had  a younger  brother,  Haibat 4 by  name,  who  was  a perfect  paragon 


l R.  A.  8.  MS.  Mo.  114  has  hi  ta 
nat  before  6a  d ratida  bud  and  they 

seem  needed. 

* This  is  regarded  as  the  third 
renewal  of  the  compact  between 

Qabal  and  Qicfill.  (Miles  381). 


4 A^mad  b.  'Arab  Shlh  gives 
Abghai  as  the  name  of  Timer's 
grandfather. 

* In  the  Prolegomena  lx.  the  name 
seems  to  be  Salbitfc  or  Malbita,  and  in 
the  KKuldiatu-Utawdrlkh  to  be  Blta 
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of  truth  and  truth-seeking.  But  the  lot  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
eminence  had  fallen  on  the  elder  brother.  Like  his  honoured  father 
(Barkal)  he  always  kept  his  face  on  the  threshold  of  the  lords  of  holi- 
ness and  was  favoured  by  the  associates  of  the  portals  of  eternity. 
Especially  that  pattern  of  the  masters  of  ecstacy,  Shaikh  Shamsu-d- 
dln  Kalil,1  greatly  honoured  and  respected  the  Amir  and  by  his 
spiritual  insight  apprized  him  of  the  advent  of  the  star  of  the  Lord 
of  Conjunction. 


I do  uot  find  his  name  in  Tlmflr’a 
Memoirs.  An  uncle,  HajI  Bar  15s 
and  another,  Aidku,  are  spoken  of, 
but  they  were  probably  his  maternal 
uncles.  They  were  unfriendly  to 
him  (Stewart’s  TTmfir,  56). 

1 The  Prolegomena  Ic.  and  Khula- 
eat  call  him  Shamsu-d-dln  Kal&r,  and 
the  former  describes  him  aB  a suc- 
cessor of  Shaikh  Shihibu-d-dln 
ShahrawardI  (perhaps  the  famous 
ShahrawardI  of  Baghdid).  The  Prole- 
gomena states  also  that  in  775  (1374), 
Tim  Hr  removed  his  father’s  body  to 
near  Shamsu-d-dln's  shrine  beside 
the  chief  mosque.  Probably  Kalir 
is  right  for  the  Amir  Kalil  whom 
Tlmiir  often  mentions  seems  a dif- 
ferent person.  (Price  and  Davey 
(Timor's  Institutes)  oall  him  Gulil, 
a word  which  signifies  red  powder, 
t.e.,  ab\r). 

An  Amir  Kalil  is  described  in  the 
SafXnatu-l-auliyd  also.  D’Herbdiot 
mentions  a Shamsu-d-dln  al-Fakh* 
aur-who  lived  in  Kesh  and  was  con- 


sulted by  Tim  fir,  but  Timur’s  special 
Pxr  seems  to  have  been  Qutbu-1- 
aqtib  Shaikh  Zainu-d-dln  Abfl 
Bakr.  (Davey  and  White’s  TlmQr 
4n.)  Apparently  Ahmad  b.  'Arab 
Sh&h  is  the  authority  for-  this,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  bis  Life  of  TlmUr, 
speaks  of  a Shaikh  called  Sh&msu- 
d-dln  A1  Fakiiuri  whom  Tlmiir  con- 
sulted. 

A.F.’s  reference  to  Shamsu-d-dln  a 
foretelling  the  greatness  of  Tlm&r 
to  his  father  is  interesting  because 
it  seems  to  be  an  alldsion  to  Tlmllr’s 
Memoirs  where  the  story  is  told.  If 
this  is  so,  it  goes  to  support  the* 
genuineness  of  the  Memoirs  by 
showing  that  they  were  in  existence 
before,  at  least  the  reign  of  Shih 
Jah&n.  Ttoe  story,  however,  about 
Shamsu-d-dln’s  prophecy  also  ap- 
pears in  the  ffabibu-B-tvyar. 

The  Ain  (Jarrett  III,  358)  men- 
tions an  Amir  Kalil  who  was  a saint 
of  the  Naqahbandl  order. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Lord  op  Great  Conjunctions,  Third  Pole  i op  the  Universe, 
Pole  op  Realm  and  Religion,  AmIr  Timur  GOroan.I * * * * * * 8 

The  eternal  decree  and  unchanging  will  of  God  hath  adorned 
the  world  by  assigning  thousands  of  designs  to  everything.  Thus 
the  Almighty,  by  implanting  in  the  fifty-two  persons  who  form  the 
lofty  line  of  the  king  of  kings  and  who  are  the  instruction  of  the 
wise, — command,  wisdom,  sovereignty,  guidance,  favour,  bounty  and 
other  glorious  graces  and  illustrious  qualities,  fashioned  and  finished 
tho  unique  pearl  of  the  Imperial  Vicegerency  ( Khildfat ).  And  from 
and  after  QSculI  Bahadur,  He  caused  seven  heroes  of  the  sacred  line 
to  descend  from  the  position  of  visible  sovereignty  and  awarded 
them  the  status  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  king-making  (ihahin- 
i&ahi ) so  that  by  experiencing  the  stage  of  subjection  in  the  garb  of 
obedience,  they  might  in  an  admirable  manner,  set  forth  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  universal  laboratory.  And  as  for  the  exalted  an- 
cestors who  spent  their  days  in  Ii;ganaqun,  albeit  we  have  no  record 


I &ali{u-l-qutbin.  Probably  this 
means  that  he  is  a Pole  supplemen- 
tal to  the  two  Poles,  making  with 
them  a Trinity.  But  it  may  mean 
umpire  or  arbitrator  between  the 
two  Poles,  or  that  ho  was  three 
kinds  of  Pole,  viz.,  qutbud-millat 

(religion),  qutbu-d-dunyd  (the  world) 
Quihu-d-din  (faith),  us  Timur  is 

styled  in  the  Prolegomena  ( Zafar - 
nama ).  Buy  Gonzales  de  Clavigo 

(Clements  B.  Markham  trs.  124) 

says,  “ The  arms  of  Timur  Beg  were 

three  circles  like  “ o "s  drawn  in  this 

manner  °0°  and  this  U to  signify 

that  he  is  lord  of  three  parts  of  the 
world."  He  adds  that  Tlmfir  ordered 
this  device  to  be  stamped  on  his 


coins  and  on  everything  that  he  had 
and  r.iat  he  ordered  his  tributaries 
to  use  it  on  their  coins.  Possibly 
the  epithet  in  the  Text  alludes  to 
this  device. 

• TlmGr,  we  are  told,  never  took 
any  title  higher  than  that  of  Amir 
(officer)  which  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Commander-in-Chiefship  held  by 
his  branch  and  was  accordingly  a 
title  hereditary  in  his  family.  The 
title  Ourgdn  (son-in-law)  refers  ap- 
parently to  his  ancestor  QaracSr 
N Ryan's  marriage  with  a daughter 
of  Cagh&tM,  son  of  CingTz.  But  it 
may  also  refer  to  his  own  marriage 
with  princesses. 
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of  them,  yet  they  too,  generation  after  generation,  were  seized  of 
greatness.  Though  the  name  of  sovereignty  was  not,  they  possessed 
the  reality  and  shewed  it  forth  by  preserving  their  honour  while  shut 
out  from  the  haunts  of  men.  And  now  that  the  stages  of  solitude 
and  society  had  been  fulfilled  and  a completo  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  coming  forth  of  the  unique  pearl  of  his  Majesty,  the 
king  of  kings,  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  stripped  off  the  dis- 
guise of  dependency  which  had  seemingly  been  imported  into  the 
line  by  the  counsels  of  Tumana  Shan,  and  displayed  a hero  fit  for 
and  capable  of  a great  sovereignty.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  his 
Majesty,  the  Lord  of  Conjunction,  Adorner  of  the  Seven  Climes, 
Exalter  of  Throne  and  Diadem,  Amir  Timur  Gurgflu.  This  great 
one  came  forth  and  planted  his  foot  in  existence  in  the  environs  of 
Kesh,1  commonly  known  as  the  Sbahr-isabz  (Green  City)  and  one  of 
the  towns  of  Iran,*  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  25th  Sha'ban , 736  • (9th 
April,  1336)  in  the  Mouse  Year  (First  of  the  Turkish  cycle)  under 
the  Sign  of  Capricorn,  from  the  fair  womb  and  pure  veil  of  her 
Majesty,  the  perfection  of  modesty  and  blessedness,  glQry  of  choice- 
ness and  purity,  guardian  of  realm  and  religion,  Tagina  * &b&tun. 
This  axis  of  the  sphere  of  the  great  vicegerency  and  ocean-centre 
of  sublime  sovereignty  is  the  star  of  fortune  which  arose  eighth  from 
out  the  bosom,  of  Q&culi  Bahadur. 

According  to  the  view  of  one  historian,*  the  true  vision  of  Q&culi 
Bahadur  was  fulfilled  thereby  but,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  this 


1 About  40  miles  8.  By  E.  of  Samar- 
qand.  It  was  called  the  Green  City 
on  account  of  the  verdure  of  its 
gardens.  (Zafamdma  I.  301.)  It 
has  been  described  by  B&bar  (Era- 
kine,  54)  P.  de  Courteille  (1. 106)  and 
E.  Schuyler.  It  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Ain  (Jarrett,  III.  97)  as  in  the 
5th  climate  and  in  Badakhahin  ( 1 ). 
It  ia  generally  reckoned  a day's 
journey  from  Samarqand. 

• One  M8.  has  TSr&n  and  so  has 
Abdu-l-bamld  ( Bddthdhndma,  Bib. 
lnd.  I.  43)  Irln  is  perhaps  right,  for 
the  word  is  vaguely  used.  (D’Her- 


belot  t.  r.).  Kesh  is  in  what  is  usually 
called  Transoxiana  and  a variant 
gives  Mdward'u-n-naJtr  ( Tran  sox - 
iana)  instead  of  Ir&n. 

* Gibbon  quoting  Hyde  says  1336, 
9th  April,  11-57  p.m.,  lat.  36. 

* Sometimes  Nagfna,  e.  g.H  in 
Kh&ff  Khfa. 

1 Sharafu-d-dln  'All  YasdT  (#o- 
farndma).  The  ffablbu-i-riyatr  says 
the  same  thing.  A.F.  has  already 
censured  Sharafu-d-dln  (Cap.  I.  near 
the  end)  for  identifying  the  seven 
stars  which  emerged  from  Q&c  All's 
bosom,  with  the  seven  descendants 
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da y was,  according  to  the  profound  investigations  of  the  wise  and 
far-seein g,1  only  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  coustellation  and 
the  flashing  of  the  first  star. 

In  the  fortunate  Age  in  which  the  Lord  of  Conjunction  was  born, 
Tarmashirin*  Khan,  son  of  Dava  Kbfo,  son  of  Barfiq  Kj5n,  son  of 


who  intervened  between  QficUll  and 
Tlm&r.  A.F.  says  it  is  wrong  to 
take  for  stars,  men  who  did  not  rule, 
and  holds  that  Tlmfir  was  the  first 
of  the  eight  stars  and  not  the  last. 
But  his  interpretation  is  liable  to 
the  same  objeetion.  It  is  true  that 
Akbar  was  the  eighth  in  descent 
from  Timilr,  but  this  was  through 
a younger  son  of  the  latter,  vie,, 
the  third,  Mlrftn  Shth.  and  neither 
MlrSn  nor  his  son,  Muhammad 
Mlrzl  (who  also  was  not  an  eldest 
son)  were  ever  kings.  Certainly 
they  were  never  what  A.F.  calls 
world-adornera  and  cannot  for  in- 
stance, be  compared  for  kingly  qua- 
lities, extent  of  dominion  and  dura- 
tion of  reign  with  ShAhrukh  Mlrzl 
(Tim fir *s  fourth  son)  or  for  intel- 
lectual eminence  with  Sh&hrukhs 
illustrious  son  Ulugh  Big.  Indeed 
of  the  six  who  intervened  between 
Timilr  and  Akbar,  only  three  were 
kings,  vis..  Aba  Sa'Id,  Blbar  and 
Htlmiyfin. 

1 This  is  singular  and  perhaps  re- 
fers to  Amir  Fat^u-l-lih  of  Shlrlz. 

• This  seems  a mistake.  Tarma- 
ahlrln  was  killed  in  1880  according 
to  D'Ohsson  (IY.  Table  II.),  and 
Mr.  Oliver  (B.  A.  8.  J.  XX.  New 
8er.)  thinks  he  died  in  1834.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  living  in 
1888,  for  Ibn  Ba$fi(a  apparently 
visited  him  in  that  year  and  Mr. 
Oliver  (J.  A.  8.  B.  1881,  II.  eleven) 


gives  one  of  his  coins  dated  733 
(1333).  Both  D'Herbilot  and  Milas 
speak  of  AmTr  Kazgin  as  ruling  in 
Tr&nsoxiana  at  the  time  of  Timilr  s 
birth  but  Amir  KazgSn  was  only 
a rebellious  subject.  According  to 
Sharafu-d-din — who  ought  to  be  a 
good  authority  and  whom  Mas* fid! 
servilely  copies, — Sulfcin  Qazln  was 
the  nominal  ruler  when  Timilr  was 
bom  and  his  reign  lasted  from  733- 
747  (1332-1346)  but  the  real  autho- 
rity was  possessed  by  AmTr  Qazln. 

(Bib.  Ind.  ed.  has  Qar&n  Sultin 
Khin  and  Prolegomena  (A.  S.  B.  MS. 
Oa,  26,  p.  69a)  QarS  Sultan  Khin. 
P4tia  de  la  Croix  has  Cazan.  See 
also  Miles  374.  Sharafu-d-dln 
dilates  in  the  Prolegomena , on  the 
birth  of  Timilr  in  thiB  reign). 

Later  on,  (I.  43)  Sharafu-d-dln 
states  that  Tnghlaq  Timilr,  a grand- 
son of  DavS  and  nephew  of  Tarma- 
ftkTrln,  came  to  Transoxiana  in  Bo- 
bVu-wdril  76 1 (February  1360)  and 
that  in  the  33  years  previous,  dating 
from  the  death  of  Tarma&hTrln, 
there  had  reigned  eight  kings  of  the 
Caghatil  line.  This  would  fix  Tar- 
maghlrln’s  death  in  728  (1328J.  This 
is  also  the  date  expressly  stated  in 
the  Prolegomena  (A.  8.  B.  MS.  Oa, 
26,  p.  68b)  as  that  when  Tarmaflhl- 
rln  was  pnt  to  death  by  his  cousin 
Purln. 

The  evidence  of  Ibn  Bafftfa  against 
this  it  perhaps  not  of  overwhelming 
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BIsfitawfi,  son  of  Blsdkan,  son  of  Cag^aUi  Khan  was  ruling  in  Trans- 
oxiana.  In  Iran  four  months  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Sultan 
Abu  Sa'id 1 and  there  was  on  that  account  universal  confusion  in  that 
country. 

Amir  Sahib  Qaran  from  his  earliest  years  up  to  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  was  occupied  in  practising  the  art  of  hunting1  and  the  methods 
of  war  and  battles.  In  the  Mouse  Year  762  s (1361)  Amir  Taragh&i 
departed  from  this  world.  He  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz., 
§al?ib  Qaran!,  ( Alam  Shaikh,  Siyurghtamsfe,  Juki,  Qutlagh*  T&rkfin 
2gha  and  ghlnn  Begl  Aghfi. 


weight  for  he  is  always  confused 
and  vague  about  dates  and  he  seem- 
ingly never  clearly  states  when  he 
saw  Tarmafihirin.  Bat  the  evidence 
of  the  coin  is  more  difficult  to  get 
over.  It  is  not  however  quite  con^ 
elusive  for  apart  from  the  fact  that 
posthumous  coins  are  not  unknown, 
we  hare  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
apparently  fictitious  claimant  to 
the  title  of  Tarma&hTrin  and  the 
coin  of  733  might  have  been  struck 
by  him. 

Mr.  Oliver '8  opinion  is  that  Jink- 
fihl  or  Jinikiab&i  was  reigning  in  736 
and  he  doubts  that  Buz  fin  ever 
reigned.  This  is  the  statement  in 
the  E.  A 8.  J.,  but  in  the  subse- 
quent list  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Buzin  is 
put  down  as  having  reigned  from 
742—44.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
8tanley  Lane  Poole,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ney  Elias,  gives  Bus  fin  as  reign- 
ing in  Transoxiana  at  Tlmfir's  birth 
( Tdrfjgb-i-raf&fcft,  Intr.  49.) 

1 The  Abd  SaTd  "b.  Algiaptou  (i.s., 
son  of  Oljaitu)”  of  D’Herbllot  who 
gives  a long  account  of  him  and  states 
that  he  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Gingfs  whom  the  Mnghals 
recognised.  He  was  descended  from 
HulSgC  Shin.  The  SBkajratu-Uatrdk 


(Miles  309)  says  he  died  at  the  age  of 
32,  childless,  on  13  RabVu-l-akhar  736 
(D’Ohsson  and  Beale,  30  Nov.,  1335; 
Gladwin  1 Dec.).  It  was  Aba  Sa'Id 
who  put  to  death  the  famous  his- 
torian and  minister  Ra&hTdu-d- 
dln.  D’HerMlob  mentions  that  as 
the  year  736  was  full  of  calamities, 
it  was  designated  lau%.  This  word 
both  gives  by  abjad  the  figure  736 
(via.,  Z= 30,  w=6,  and  j=700),  and  also 
indicates  by  its  meaning  of  “taking 
refuge,"  the  necessity  for  a protector 
of  the  Age,  via.,  Tlmflr. 

1 This  is  from  the  Zafarndma  (15) 
which  states  that  Tlmfir  practised 
hunting  and  the  art  of  war  from  10 
years  of  age. 

s Apparently  he  died  in  761  or 
very  early  in  762,  otherwise  the  cor- 
responding cycle-year  must  have  been 
that  of  the  Ox.  The  fiafamama  too, 
although  not  explicit,  seems  to  say 
that  Tlmfir’s  father  died  in  761, — the 
year  in  which  Tughlaq  Tim  fir  invaded 
Transoxiana  and  Tlmfir's  uncle,  IJajI 
Barlis  fled  to  Khur&sin.  However 
the  Tdf*ifr-i-JahangXr  (the  Prole- 
gomena, of  the  Sfafamdma)  gives 
(near  the  end)  the  date  of  Tarigh&l’s 
death,  762. 

She  died  785  (fiafamdma  I.  355). 
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When  §3hib  QarSni  arrived  at  the  age  of  34  * solar  years,  he 
with  auspicious  horoscope  and  lofty  fortune  and  by  the  counselling  of 
his  God-given  wisdom  which  is  a station  of  Divine  inspiration,  placed 
on  his  head  on  Wednesday,  12  Ramazan , 771  (9,  April,*  1370),  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  of  the  Dog  (It)  the  diadem  of  rule  and  the  crown 
of  world-conquest  and  made  lofty  the  throne  of  sovereignty  and  world- 
government.  And  for  36  s years  which  was  the  time  of  his  supre- 
macy and  world-adornment,  he  brought  under  his  control  and  into  his 
permanent  possession,  the  countries  of  Transoxiana,  Khwarizm,  Tur- 
kistftn,  Khurasfin,  the  two  ‘Iraqs,1 * * 4  Azerbaijan,  Persia,  Mazindarfin, 
Kirman,  Diyarbakr,  Khuzistan,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  (Rum),  etc., 
by  means  of  his  world-conquering  courage  and  his  capacious  intellect, 
and  uplifted  the  banners  of  authority  and  sovereignty  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  and  in  the  seven  climes. 

Whosoever  was  befriended5  of  Salvation,  came  forward  to  meet 
him  with  the  foot  of  obedience  and  for  such  an  one,  the  rose  of  auspi- 
ciousness bloomed  on  Fortune's  pinnacle.  Whoever  had  misfortune 
and  eventual  destruction  enfolded  in  his  Bkirt,  and  disengaged  his  head 
from  the  collar  of  submission,  arrived  with  tearing  of  hair6  at  the 
Judgment-seat  of  the  Dispenser  ( Qahraman ) of  Justice  and  beheld  in 
his  own  bosom  the  thorn-brake  offspring  of  his  acts. 

On  Monday  of  Zi-l-qa'da7  789,  he  massacred  the  inhabitants  of 


1 Aba-l-fcamld  ( Badth&hnama,  43), 
gives  Tlmdr’s  age  then  as  35  yrs. 

17  dys. 

* Apparently  on  his  birthday. 

* Abfl-l-barald  says  for  35  yrs. 
y ms.  5 dys. 

. > This  might  mean  either  Media 
and  Babylonia  or  the  cities  of  Kufa 
and  Basra  bat  here  it  is  the  former 
for  AbQ-l-fcamld  who  copies  A.F.  says 
(43)  the  'Ir&qs  ef  Arabia  and  Persia. 

6 Lit . to  whomsoever  Salvation 
was  the  friend  of  his  fortune's  day. 
Four  MSS.  have  dauZatof&  instead 
of  daulat  as  in  Text. 

* Mui-kaihdn  lit,  hair-dragging 
but  here  perhaps  •'  dragged  by  the 
hair." 


7 It  was  6 Zf-]-qa‘da  (6th  Novem- 
ber, 1387),  according  to  Price  (Re- 
trospect III.  72.)  The  inhabitants 
rose  against  Timflr  while  negocia- 
tions  for  the  surrender  of  the  city 
were  going  on  and  killed  many  of 
his  soldiers.  Tfmi&r  thus  alludes  to 
the  affair  (Institutes,  White  and 
Davy,  119)  "And  I conquered  the 
city  of  Ispah&n.  And  I trusted  the 
people  of  Ispahan  and  I delivered 
the  castle  into  their  hands.  And 
they  rebelled  and  the  Darogha  whom 
I had  placed  over  them,  they  slew 
with  300  of  the  soldiers.  And  I 
also  commanded  that  a general 
slaughter  should  be  made  of  the 
people  of  Ispahan." 
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Ispahan  on  account  of  theii  sedition  and  rebellion.  Thence  he  turned 
the  reins  of  resolution  towards  the  capital  (SiTrfiz)  of  Persia  (Pars) 
whore  the  Muzaffar 1 * * family  (X.l-i-muzaffar)  became  his  servants. 
When  news  came  of  the  opposition  of  Tuqtaraisb*  Khfin  the  ruler  of 
Height  Qipc&k8  (the  desert  of  Qipclk,  t.e.,  the  Khirgiz  Steppe)  and  one 
of  those  who  had  been  supported  4 by  his  Majesty  (Timur),  he  twice  led 
his  army  against  him  and  having  exalted  the  banners  of  victory,  he 
returned.  He  traversed  Dasbt  Qipcftk  which  is  a thousand  leagues 
(farsangs)  long  and  six  hundred  wide  and  cleared  it  of  the  rubbish  of 
strife.4 6  A second  time  he  marched  against  tr&n  in  795  (1393)  and 
brought  death  to  Shah  Mau$urfi  who  had  cocked7  the  bonnet  of 
frowardness,  and  he  extirpated  the  Muzaffar  race. 

And  in  that  country,  he  performed  feats  which  obliterated  those 
of  Rustam8  and  Afrasiab9  and  for  the  sake  of  the  repose  of  the 
ministers10  of  his  victorious  dominion,  converted  the  country  of  Persia 
into  a thornless  garden  (gulzdr-i-bibhdr).  After11  that  he  conquered 
Baghdad  by  the  strength  of  his  dominion  and  fortune.  He  went 
several  times  into  Georgia  and  brought  there  as  his  companions, 
victory  and  conquest.  In  12  Muharram,  801  (23rd  September,  1398), 


1 B’Herb^lot  art.  Madhaffar,  and 
Rieu*s  Cat.  I.  82  and  168a.  The 
dynasty  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Al-i-mugaffar.  It  began  in  718 
(1318)  and  was  overthrown  by  Tlmdr 
in  795  (1393).  It  ruled  over  KirmSn. 

1 D’Herbdlot  art.  Toctamish. 

R Jarrett  III.  102. 

4 TUqtamish  at  one  time  owed  his 

kingdom  to  Timur.  Ho  was  a des- 
cendant of  Cinglz  through  his  son 
Juji. 

6 Khas  u khds&dk  “weeds  and 

briars.” 

• D’Herb61ot  art.  Mansor;  JJa- 

farn&ma  Bib.  Ind.  I.  608,  and  Gib- 

bon Cap.  65.  Manger  was  killed  by 

Shahrufch  and  Gibbon  says  TlraQr 
declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour  of 


his  foe  by  extirpating  all  the  males 
of  bo  intrepid  a race. 

I Cf.  Macaulay’s  account  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  cocking  his  hat  in 
Queen  Mary’s  face. 

9  Alluding  apparently  to  the  taking 
of  the  famous  White  Fort  ( Qil'a-i - 
sofld)  45  miles  N.W.  of  ShlrZz  and 
which  was  taken  by  RiiBtam  also. 
(Hist,  of  Persia,  Malcolm  I.  27  and 
46.) 

9 Afris!5b,i.s.,  conqueror  of  Persia. 
He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Zll  and 
his  son  Rustam. 

10  Auliyd-i-daulat , but  this  phrase 
is  often  only  a respectful  way  of 
mentioning  the  king  himself. 

II  This  was  the  first  taking  of  Bagh- 
dad, in  Sep.  1393.  It  was  taken  again 
20th  June,  1401. 
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he  made  a noble 1 bridge  over  the  Indus  and  by  dominion  and  fortune 
conquered  Hindustan.9  In  803  (October  1400)  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion against  Syria/  and  then  raised  the  morning-breeze  of  fortune. 
The  lights  of  celestial  victories  illumined  that  world-conqueror.  On 
that  occasion  Aleppo  was  taken  and  then  the  army  went  to  Damascus 
and  shed  the  blood  of  the  rulers  of  Syria  who  were  confined  in  the 
wretchedness*  of  prison. 

Next  year  he  .raised  his  standards  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Rum  and  on  Friday,  19  * Zl*l-hijja,  804  (20th  July,  1402),  having  arrayed 
his  army  and  adorned  the  flag  of  contest  with  the  crescent  of  victory, 


1 The  bridge  was  of  boats  and 
rafts  and  made  in  two  days  and  hardly 
entitled  to  be  styled  a jasr-i-'atl 
Tlmar  crossed  where  JalSlu-d-dln 
MangbarnI  swam  the  river. 

> A.F.  has  a short  notice  of  this 
expedition  in  the  Ain,  under  the  head- 
ing “ Comers  into  India/’  See 
Jarrett  349,  where  instead  of  “ the 
booty  obtained  was  not  considerable” 
we  should  read  “they  did  not  value 
it  ” (the  conquest  of  India).  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  (Indian  Eras)  gives  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  as  Wed. 
18th  Dec.,  1398. 

• The  reference  appears  to  be  to 
the  slaughter  of  prisonerafrom  Alep* 
po,  etc.,  after  the  first  battle  before 
Damascus  ( Zafamamu  II.  314). 
Among  them  were  Shadfln.  governor 
of  Damascus  and  apparently  many 
other  rulers  of  Syrian  cities.  These 
had  all  assembled  at  Aleppo  under 
the  orders  of  the  king  of  Egypt 
(l.c.II.  287.)  Abroad  'Arabgb&h  tells 
how  a number  of  the  chief  men  of 
Damascus  surrendered  themselves  to 
TlmUr  after  the  Sult&n  of  Egypt  had 
deserted  the  city  and  that  many  of 
these  were  afterwards  put  to  death 
(Manger,  II.  Cap.  YI  and  XIII). 


Tim  Ur  killed  them  and  also  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  appar< 
cntly  because  the  king  of  Egypt  had 
tried  to  have  him  assassinated  and 
because  he  (the  king)  had  put  one 
of  his  ambassadors  to  death  and  im- 
prisoned Altanifth  Qujln  (l.c.  II.  276). 
But  the  Text  may  also  refer  to  TlmUr’s 
severities  against  the  principal  men 
of.  Damascus  after  he  had  taken 
the  city.  He  was  incensed  against 
them  because  they  were  Sunnis  and 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Yauid.  the 
slayer  of  l^usain,  and  because  they 
had  neglected  the  tomb  of  the  Pro- 
phet’s widows. 

4 I am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
t'xll-i-qaid.  Several  MSS.  write  it 
without  the  i^afat  and  as  if  it  were 
the  name  of  a place.  There  is  a town 
and  fortress  of  Zillah  in  Asia  Minor 
(near  to  which  Caesar  gained  his 
Feni,  Vidi,  Vici  victory)  but  I cannot 
find  that  the  Syrian  Amirs  were  con- 
fined there  or  that  Tlmflr  was  ever 
there.  Possibly  goft  is  a variant  for 
lift,  shadow. 

4 Afemad  ‘Arab  Sfi&h,  Thursday, 
27  ZM-feijja  ( Thamuu ).  (Manger,  II. 
255.) 
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he  fought  near  Angora  (Ancyra),  a glorious  battle  with  Ilderim 
(Thunderbolt),  the  Cwsar  of  Rum,  and  by  tho  secret  aids  which  rode1 
always  beside  this  royal  cavalier  of  the  plain  of  supremacy,  the 
assembled  armies  of  victory  and  conquest  became  his  stirrup-holders, 
and  the  proclamation1  of  success  was  issued  in  the  name  of  that 
world-subduing  lord.  Ilderim  BAya&id  (Bajazet)  was  made  prisoner 
and  when  they  produced  him  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  throne,  he  was, 
out  of  perfect  kindness  and  chivalry,  given  a scat  above  the  princes.1 

From  thence4  Timur  went  to  Igarbaijun  and  spent  there  eighteen 
months  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Kings  and  kings'  sons  from 


l JTam^indrvy  lit  equal-reined. 

1 Referring  to  announcements  of 
victory  sent  to  Persia,  Tartary,  etc. 
( Zafamdn k»  II.  447). 

1 Text,  uir-i-dast-i-ihdhzdda  but 
most  MSS.  have  thdhzddaha  and  no 
doubt  this  is  the  true  reading.  I am 
also  convinced  that  elr  is  a mistake 
for  ttabar  which  I have  found  in  one 
A.S.B.MS.  See  VullerB  s.v.  zabardast 
where  .the  meaning  prior  locu*  in 
consetcu  is  given  and  also  the  \ :iras« 
tabardaM  nifbazian,  locum  altioremt 
i.e,,  magic  honoralum  occupare,  to- 
gether with  a very  apposite  Persian 
couplet. 

I do.  not  know  whether  A.F.  was 
justified  by  his  authorities  for  the 
statement  in  the  Text.  The  gafar- 
nama  merely  says  Tlm&r  gave 
Bftyazld  a Beat  near  himself  and  the 
Raufatu-i-fcrfa  that  B&yazfd  was 
given  an  honourable  seat  (ffcorq/'-i- 
julu§). 

A.F.  knows  nothing  or  says  no- 
thing about  Biyazfd’s  subsequent 
confinement  in  an  iron  cage  (Gibbon). 
The  story  is,  however,  now 
regarded  as  disproved.  The  Baudot 
states  that  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,  Tim  Or  at 


first  spoke  roughly  to  Bayazld  and 
reproached  him  for  his  obstinacy 
and  folly.  The  Zafamama  admits 
this  but  represents  the  reproaches 
as  given  after  the  removal  of  his 
chains. 

Bayazld  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom and  allowed  the  place  of  a 
subject  or  vassal  prince  (Zafamama 
II.  461).  According  to  Hammer,  the 
“ cage  ” was  a woman’s  litter.  But 
a recent  writer  in Aihe  Z.  D.  M.  G.  has 
refuted  Hammer  and  has,  apparently 
unconsciously,  vindicated  the  acumen* 
of  Gibbeo. 

4 This  statement  is  misplaced. 
Tim  fir  went  to  Azarbalj&n  before 
the  battle  of  Angora  and  the  “ IB 
months " referred  to  seems  the 
interval  between  the  taking  of 
Damascus  in  Jan uary,  1401  and  the 
battle  of  Angora  in  July,  1402.  A.F. 
says  nothing  of  the  capture  of 
Smyrna  from  the  Knights  «©f  fit. 
John  which  occurred  after  the  battle 
of  Angora  in  805  (December,  1402> 
and  was  one  of  Tfmfir’s  greatest 
achievements.  The  whole  of  AdT.’s 
account  of  Tlmilr  is  very  poor  and 
bears  marks  of  haste. 
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various  countries  came  and  did  homage.  The  ruler  of  Egypt  coined 
much  red  and  white  money  in  his  name  and  sent  it  to  the  world- 
protecting  Court.  Other  rulers  of  the  surrounding  countries  raised 
the  flag  of  well-wishing  on  the  plain  of  obedience.  And  from  the 
pulpits  of  Mecca,  Medina  and  other  holy  places,  the  khufba  was  read 
in  his  name.  In  Zi-l-qa'da,  806  (May,  1404),  he  marched  against 
Flruza-kuh1  and  having  won  victory  there  that  very  day,  he, 
without  delay,  turned  towards  ghurSs&n.  In  the  beginning  of 
Muharram  807  (9th- 10th  July,  1404)  ho  went  by  Nigb&pur  to  Trans- 
oxi&na  and  there  in  his  native  country  inaugurated  a great  feast 1 
stoch  as  astonished  the  lords  of  greatness  and  splendour. 

After  gratifying  mankind  with  largesses  and  favours,  ho  set 
forth  to  subdue  the  territories  of  China  ( Khita ). 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  17  3ha‘b&n,  807  (18th  February, 
1405)  in  the  village  (mauza‘)  of  Utr&r8  which  is  76  leagues  ( farsakh ) 
from  S&marqand,  he,  by  the  irresistible  order  of  God  turned  his  face 
towards  the  eternal  city  and  rode  the  steed  of  life  into  the  spaciouB 
abode  of  the  everlasting  world.  They  brought  his  sublime  corse  to 
Samarqand  with  the  respect  duo  to  so  great  a man.  The  following 
lines  record  the  years  of  the  events  of  this  world -adorner. 

Quatrain . 

Sultan  Timur  is  he  to  whom  no  king  was  like; 

In  736,  he  came  into  existence ; 

In  771,  he  ascended  the  throne, 

In  807,  he  bade  the  world  adieu. 


i A town  in  Mizindaran,  on  tho 
Caspian.  It  takes  its  name  from  & 
neighbouring  mountain  which  yields 
turquoise  or  according  to  another 
derivation,  is  il  11  Hill  of  Victory.*’ 
(D’Herb^lot  art.  Fvrouueouh  and 
R4clus  242.)  It  was  seen  by  CLavigo 
who  calls  it  Berescote,  when  on  his 
way  to  visit  Tim  dr  (Markham, 
101). 

8 The  Diet  and  entertainment  des- 
cribed by  Clavigo  and  Gibbon  and 


at  which  six  marriages  of  Tlm&r's 
grandchildren  were  celebrated.  It 
took  place  September,  1404,  at  Sa- 
marqand. 

8 Lat.  44  N.  Long.  67  E.  and  about 
300  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Samarqand  on 
right  bank  of  the  Sfhftn  (Jaxartes). 
Bibar  (Erskine  I.  lln.)  says  it  was 
called  also  Yenghi*  Hence  it  is  the 
Venghi-kent  (New  Town)  of  Turkit- 
tin  mentioned  in  the  Ain  (Jarrett 
III.  101). 
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This  auspicious  Lord  of  Conjunction  had  four  sons.  (1)  Qhiyasu- 
d-dln  Jahfingir  Mirza.  He  died  in  Samarqand  in  776  * (1375)  in  the 
early  part  of  his  father's  reign.  He  left  two  sons>  Muhammad  Sul(dn 
Whom  Timur  made  his  heir  but  who  died  after  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor  (Rum)  on  17  gha'bfin^  805,  at  Sun*  a fort  of  Rfim;  and  Pir 
Muhammad  who  was  made  his  heir  after  his  brother's  death  and  in 
whose  favour  his  Majesty  Sfthib  Qarfini  made  a will  at  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  that  time  he  (Pir  Muhammad)  wsb  ruler  of  Ghaznin  and  the 
borders  of  India.  But  he  was  martyred  on  14  Rama$fin,  809  (22nd 
February,  1407),  by  Pir  'All  Tuz,s  one  of  his  officers  and  thus  the  stain 
of  an  eternal  curse  was  affixed  to  the  brow  of  that  disloyal  one. 

The  second  son  of  his  Majesty  §a^ib  Qarfini  is  Mirzft  ‘Umar 
Shaikh  who  ruled  over  Persia.  He  too  died  in  his  father's  life-time 
in  Rabl'u-l-awwal,  796  (January,  1394),  below  the  fortress  of  I£har- 
matu.+ 


i Timor's  Memoirs  and  Zafar- 
nama , 777.  See  Zafamdma  I.  271 
where  it  is  said  that  777  corresponds 
with  the  Crocodile  Year.  The  death 
was  in  the  beginning  of  777  and  so 
about  June  1375. 

* I do  not  know  the  authority  for 
this  statement.  SflUrl  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  Zafamdma  (II.  448) 
and  Pfitis  de  la  Croix  says  it  is  a 
fortress  between  Angora  and  Kutaya 
(Cotyaeum).  See  also  Retrospect, 
Price,  III.  397.  In  Rlclus’  map  it  is 
Sivri  Hissar. 

But  the  Zafamdma  does  not  say 
Muhammad  Snlt&n  died  there.  What 
it  says  is  (II.  492)  that  he  died  three 
stages  from  Qara  IJiafcr  (Blaok  Fort) 
while  his  father  was  having  him 
conveyed  in  a travelling-litter,— ap- 
parcntly  from  Qari  Hi§5r  for  change 
of  air.  (See  for  account  of  his  ill- 
ness and  death,  Zafamdma  II.  490. 
Also  Price  l.c.  III.  424.)  The  Za- 
famdma gives  date  of  death  18 
vShn'ban.  (11th  March,  1403),  and  thus 


about  a fortnight  after  BfiyazTd’s; 
according  to  Hammer,  fonr  days 
only — he  putting  B&yazfd’s  death  14 
Sfea'bin,  803  (8th  March,  1403).  Ac- 
cording to  A^mad  ‘Arab  SJaih 
(Manger,  I.  147)  Muhammad  Sultin 
died  in  Aq  Shahr  where  died  also 
Bayazid. 

One  MS,  (B.M.  Add.  27,  247)  has 
dar  tawdrl  for  dar  aiZri  and  possibly 
this  is  the  true  reading,  for  apparent- 
ly Muhammad  Sultfin  died  in  his 
travelling-litter. 

1 P’Herbllot  and  several  MSS., 
Ydr.  Taz  appears  right.  For  account 
of  the  mnrder  (which  was  commit- 
ted near  Shib&rghan,  W.  of  BalJch) 
see  Hist,  of  Bukhari.  Vambfiry  215 
and  ‘Abdu-r-razzik,  Quatrem&re, 
Notices  et  Extraite  XI Y.  101.  PTr  ‘All 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
iikahruhb- 

* Also  Khar  min  u.  It  is  a petty 
fort  in  Kurdistin.  The  prince  had 
been  sent  for  by  his  father  from 
Persia  and  was  on  his  way  to  join 
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The  third  son  was  Jalalu-d-din  Miran  §bah  MlrzS  of  whom  a 
short  account  will  be  given  as  he  belongs  to  this  nobij  series. 

The  fourth  son  was  Mirz&  Sbfthrukh  who  governed  Khurasan  and 
who  attended  his  father’s  stirrup  in  many  battles.  Shortly  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  became  confirmed  in  sovereignty ; and  Iran,  Turfcn 
and  such  other  countries  as  had  been  under  his  father’s  control,  were 
under  his  successful  sway  for  43  years.  He  was  born  on  Thursday 
14th  RabPu-l-ftkhar,  779*  (23  st  August,  1377),  and  died  on  New  Year’s 
Day  (Pers.  Era)  Sunday  morning,  25th  ZT-l-hijja,  850  (13th  March, 
1447). 


JalAlu-d-dIn  MIran  Sr  Ah. 

Jalalu-d-din  MlrAn  gfaah  is  the  sixth  ancestor  of  the  king  of 
kings.  His  noble  birth  was  in  769  and  in  his  father’s  lifetime  he 
governed  the  Arabian 1 and  Persian  ‘IrSqs,  AzarbfiljSn,  Diyfirbakr 
(Mesopotamia)  and  Syria. 

When  his  Majesty  SJahib  Qarani  marched  against  India,  all  these 
countries*  were  placed  under  his  (Jalfilu-d-din’s)  management  so  that 
not  for  a moment,  was  there  intermission  of  justice  and  sovereignty. 

One  day  while  hunting  roebuck,1  his  horse  shied  (or  perhaps 
took  fright)  in  galloping  and  he  was  thrown  from  the  point  of  the 


him  in  Diylrbakr.  He  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  from  the  fort  while  re- 
conneitering  it.  (J8au?a*u-«-*a/d 
B.M.  Add.  27,  236, 1Q76,  and  lith.  ed. 
YI.  69 ; also  Retrospect,  Price,  111. 
372). 

1 Text  too,  after  TrXq,  is  wrong. 

* Syria  can  hardly  have  been  among 
these  for  it  was  not  conquered  until 
after  the  Indian  expedition. 

* Text  y*  8ar-i-qvc,  but  Zafar- 

ndma,  que  which  Yullers  translates 
aries  bellicotug.  But  sar-i-que  also 
means  roe-deer  and  Pltis  de  la  Croix 
translates  it  ehevreuil  (Book  Y.  Cap. 
1. 189).  The  ffablbu-i’giyar  calls  the 
animal  a que-kuhi,  qu.  ibex.  Sar-i - 


que  does  not  occur  in  the  Dictionaries 
and  is  perhaps  a mistake  for  adl-quc, 
a desert-antelope.  Shaw's  voc.  gives 
&di-kuk,  for  an  antelope. 

For  an  account  of  the  accident 
which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  798 
(1396)  and  thus  some  two  yre.  before 
the  Indian  expedition,  see  Zafamdma 
II.  200;  Retrospect,  Price,  III. 
292  and  Rau^atu-8-mfd  Book  VI.  98 
lith.  ed.  where  further  details  aro 
given  such  as  that  Miran  Shah  took 
up  the  deer  on  his  saddle  bow  and 
that  it  fell  off  and  so  startled  the 
horse.  The  accident  was  near  Tab- 
riz where  there  were  not  likely  to 
have  been.wild  sheep. 
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saddle  to  the  ground  and  sustained  grave  injuries  to  his  head  and 
face.1  Able  physicians  and  surgeons  applied  remedies  and  restored 
him  to  physical  health  but  his  mind  remained  clouded  (lit.  a mist 
encircled  the  centre  of  his  mind's  equability)  from  the  accident. 
After  Timur's  death,  Mlr&n  gbfih's  eldest  son  Ab&bakr  Mlrzft  read  the 
kbutba  and  struck  coins  in  his  father’s  name.  His  Highness  the 
Prince  (Mlr&n  Shah)  lived  principally  in  Tabriz  • and  all  affairs  of 
sovereignty  were  carried  on  by  Mirz&  Ab&bakr.  On  24th  Zl-l-qa‘da, 
810  (21st  April,  1408); he  was  killed8  in  a battle  with  Qar&  Yusuf 
Turkman  in  the  environs  of  Tabriz.  He  had  eight  sons,4  Ab&bakr, 
Alankar  Mlrz§,  ‘Ufinfin  Calb!  MTrz&,  ‘Umar  Khalil,  Sultan  Muhammad 
Mlrza,  Ijil  Mlrzfi,  Siyurgh tarnish. 

SultAn  Muhammad  MIrzA. 

Sult&n  Muhammad  Mlrz&  is  the  dominion  ^-holding  son  of  Mlr&n 
gb&h.  His  noble  mother  was  Mihr  Nush6  and  of  the  tribe  of  Fulad 


i Zafamdma,  head  and  face. 

• Clavigo  (Markham  95)  saw  Mlr&n 
Sh&h  at  Snltania  and  describes  him 
ai  40  yrs.  of  age  and  a large,  corpu- 
lent and  gouty  man.  He  describes 
his  misconduct  and  why  he  had  been 
deprived  of  power  by  hiB  father. 

8 Notice 9 et  ExtraiU , Quatremfere 
XIV,  135  and  Raufatu-e-safa  lith. 
ed.  VI.  168  and  Price  l.c.  IV.  504. 
The  last  Wo  give  date  26  Zl-l-qa‘da 
810. 

4 See  Blochmann’s  At n,  Genealo- 
gical Table. 

4 Thia  is  said  merely  for  the  jingle 
famwmd-i-daulafrpaiwand.  In  fact 
Sul|in  Muhammad  never  reigned. 
It  seems  (gafam&ma  II.  735)  that 
he  died  before  his  father  and  grand- 
father, i.s.,  before  807,  for  he  is  not 
named  in  the  Zafamdma,  among 
Tim  Sr  *s  surviving  36  sons  and 
gr&udsons.  This  may  account  for 
Clavigo's  not  mentioning  him  and 


it  also  shows  how  confused  and 
unreliable  A.F/s  account  is.  A.F. 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  Sult&n 
Muhammad  living  when  Khalil  was 
sent  by  his  uncle Shahrukli  (Price  l.c. 
IV.  521)  in  812  (March,  1410),  to 
Rhey  or*  Rey  (Rhages)  where  he 
died  in  Rajab  814  (2nd  November, 
1411).  If  as  is  most  probable,  Sultin 
Muhammad  Mlrzi  died  so  early— 
before  even  his  father  had  acceded 
to  power— A.F/s  representing  him 
as  a Jahdn-ardi  wdld-qadr  (powerful 
world-adorner)  and  as  typified  by 
one  of  the  seven  stars  of  QacQlI’s 
dream,  becomes  doubly  ridiculous. 

8 Perhaps  the  lady  called  Khin- 
zida  by  8harafu-d-dln  (205),  Clavigo, 
etc.,  who  went  off  to  Samarqand  and 
reported  her  husband's  insanity  to 
TlmOr.  Clavigo  says  she  was  the 
mother  of  JQialTl  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable from  their  living  together  that 
Khalil  and  Sultin  Muhammad  were 
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Qiya.  The  Mlrza  always  lived  with  his  brother  Mfrs&  Khalil  in  Samar* 
qand  and  when  the  latter  proceeded  to  ‘ Irfiq,  MTrzft  SJhfthrukh  told  Mlrza 
Ulugh  Beg  (his  son)  what  he  knew  of  Muhammad  Mlrz&’s  good  qualities 
and  praised  his  noble  character;  and  the  Prince  (Ulugh  Beg)  always 
shewed  him  brotherly  ( i.e .,  cousinly)  kindness.  Muhammad  Mlrza  had 
two  sons,  Sult&n  Abu  Sa'ld  Mirza  and  Manucihr  Mlrza.  When  he  was 
ill  and  about  to  die,  Mirzu  Ulugh  Beg  came  to  inquire  after  him  and  the 
latter  strongly  recommended  his  son  Abu  Sa'id  to  Mlrza  Ulugh  Beg. 
Accordingly  Abu  Sa'id  was  brought  up  with  all  enjoyment  under  the 
care  of  Ulugh  Beg  and  daily  moved  upwards  on  the  steps  of  dominion 
and  fortune  under  his  guidance.  One  day,1  one  of  Ulugh,  Beg’s 
intimates  observed  to  him  “ Your  cousin  (Abu  Sa‘id)  is  serving  you 
very  zealously,”  to  which  the  Mlrza  replied,  t(  He  is  not  serving  us  but 
is  learning  the  arts  of  conquest  and  victory  from  our  companionship.” 
And  in  this  the  Mlrza  was  speaking  from  his  perfect  insight  and  per- 
ception. 


SolttAn  AbO  Sa'Id  MikzA. 

Sultan  Abu  Sa'id  MirzA’s  auspicious  birth  was  in  830  (1427)  and 
hQ  became  SuljtAn  when  he  was  25.  For  18  years  he  ruled  Turkistan, 
Transoxiana,  Badaki§hAn,  Kabul,  Ghaznln,  QandahAr  and  the  borders 
of  Hindustan  and  in  the  end  of  his  reign,  ‘Iraq  too  came  into  his 
possession.  And  with  this  prosperity  and  extent  of  territory  which 
might  become  a thousand-fold  source  of  intoxication,  he  was  discreet 
and  open-minded  and  sought  for  enlightenment  from  dervishes  and 
ascetics.  In  872  (1468)  Mlrzii  Jahan  §b&h,  son  of  Qarft  Ydauf,  the 
ruler  of  XzarbaijAn,  had  marched  to  put  down  Azdn  IJaaan  Aq- 
quyanlu  * but  owing  to  his  great  carelessness  and  complete  want  of 


full  brothers.  Clavigo  (147)  calls  her 
Hanteada.  He  says  “ She  was  of  the 
lineage  of  the  old  emperors  and  for 
this  reason,  Timur  Beg  treats  her 
with  great  respect.'*  This  points  to 
her  identity  with  Mihr  Nftsh  to 
whose  lofty  lineage  A.F.  refers.  Qlyft 
seems  the  same  as  Qiy  At  mentioned  by 
A.F.  in  the  account  of  IrganaqQn  but 
1 do  not  know  the  tribe  Ffilid  (steel). 


l Bibar,  Erskine,  Introduction 
LIV. 

* White  sheep.  (Price  l.c.  III.  668). 
The  proper  spelling  appears  to  be 
Aq-quydn-lu.  The  Black  sheep  are 
the  QariqnyanlfL  A&dn  Qasan,  t. 
IJjasan  the  Long,  was  maternal  grand- 
father of  £hlh  IsmATl  §afavl,  king 
of  Persia. 
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management,  was  killed  by  him.1  The  Sul&an  (Abu  Sa'ld)  led  an 
army  against  him  (Agun  Hasan).  Though  A$iln  Hasan  proferre 
peace,  it  was  not  accepted  and  being  driven  to  extremity,  he  out  off 
the  supplies  of  corn.  Consequently  a great  famine  arose  in  the  camp 
(of  Abu  Sa‘!d)  so  that  for  14  days  the  royal  horses  had  no  barley  and 
as  a result  of  the  famine,  the  soldiers  dispersed.  Az&n  Hasan  gained 
the  victory  and  on  22  Rajab,  873  (4th  February,  1469),  the  Sul&fin  fell 
by  fate  into  the  hands  of  Azun  paean’s  men.  Three  days  afterwards 
he  was  made  over  to  Yftdgftr  Muhammad  Mirzft,  son  of  Sul&ftn  Muham- 
mad Mirzft,  son  of  B&ysanghar  Mirza,  son  of  Qbfthrukh  Mirzft  who  was 
an  ally  of  Azun  Hasan.  This  worthless  inauspicious  one  slew  that  power- 
ful king  on  the  pretext*  of  the  murder  of  Gauhar  Shad  Begum  who  was 
the  wife  of  gb&hrukb  Mirzft.  The  words  Maqtal-i-Sult&n  Abu  Sa'td 
(the  slaughter-spot  of  Sul  tin  Abu  Sacid)  give  the  date  (873  = 1469). 

'Umar  SfiAigg  MIrzA. 

'Umar  Shaikh  Mirzft  was  the  fourth 8 eon  of  Abu  Sa'Id  Mirzft,  being 


1 This  is  the  occurrence  referred 
to  by  Herbllot  in  his  notice  of 
Aba  Sa'Id.  He  says  that  in ’861 
(1467),  Aba  Sa'Id  was  in  a bad 
humour  owing  to  having  failed  to 
capture  the  citadel  of  Herftt  and 
that  at  this  time,  some  evil-dispoBed 
persons  told  him  that  Sultftn  Ibrft- 
hlm  Mirzft  (a  grandson  of  Bftysan- 
ghar  and  great-grandson  of  Sh&h- 
rukh)  had  sent  messengers  to  Sul- 
(ina  Gauhar  Sh&d  and  that  he  had  a 
secret  understanding  with  her.  In 
consequence,  Aba  Sa'Id  hastily  or- 
dered her  to  be  put  to  death.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Shfthrukh.  the 
great-grandfather  of  Y&dg&r  and 
had  been  living  in  Herftt  which  had 
been  her  hnsband's  capital  and  where 
he  had  died  in  850  (1447).  Aba 
Sa'Id  had  taken  the  town  but  had 
failed  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel. 

1 Gauhar  Shid  (Jewel  of  Delight) 
seems  to  havo  been  flhfthrukh’s 

28 


favourite  wife,  and  Yambdry  states 
(Hist,  of  Bukh&rft,  236)  that  some 
of  his  verses  about  her  are  still  re- 
membered by  tho^  people  of  Herftt. 
Bftbar  speaks  of  visiting  her  tomb. 
She  must  have  been  an  elderly 
woman  when  put  to  death,  and  the 
vengeance  taken  by  her  descendant 
was  not  excessive  and  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Muhammadan  law  of 
retaliation.  She  was  pat  to  death 
on  10  Ramafftn,  861  (31st  July,  1457. 
Price  l.c.  1Y,  598.)  8ee  inscription 
on  her  tomb  in  Cap.  Yates  " Notes 
on  the  City  of  Herftt."  (JA.S.B.  1887. 
Yol.  56,  p.  98.)  She  is  there  called 
Gauhar  Shftd  Agkftandthe  datft  of  her 
death  is  given  only  as  the  middle  of 
Bama?ftn,861.  Yftdgftr  was  only  a boy 
at  the  time,  for  Bftbar  (88)  speaks  of 
him  as  an  inexperienced  lad  of  17  or 
18  when  he  was  killed  at  Herftt  in 
the  following  year,  1470. 

* A.  F/s  list  of  Ab&  Sald’4,  sons 
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younger  than  Sultftn  Ahmad  Mlrzft,  Sultftn  Mohammad  and  Salfftn 
Mahmud  Mlrzft  and  older  than  Sul  (fin  Mnrfid  Mlrzft,  Sultftn  Walsd 
Mlrzft,  Ulugh  Bftg  Mlrzft,  Abd  Bskr  Mlrzft,  Sultftn  Khalil  Mlrzft  and 
Shfihruhb  Mlrzft.  He  was  born  in  Samarqand  in  800  (1455).  Sultftn 
Abd  Said  Mlrzft  at  first  gave  Kabul  to  the  Prinoe  and  sent  him  off 
under  the  guardianship  of  Bftbft  Kabuli,  but  he  recalled  him  from 
Dara-gaz 1 for  the  purpose  of  a festival.1 

After  it  was  over,  he  gave  him  the  country  of  Andijftn  and  the 
Takbtl-Ozjand*  and  after  providing  him  with  officers,  sent  him  to  that 
country  under  the  guardianship*  of  Timur  Tftfth1  Beg.  The  reason 
for  giving  this  country  to  the  best  of  his  sons  was  an  exceeding  desire 
to  preserve  his  ancestral  territory  and  as  his  Majesty  Sfihib  Qarftni 
gave  it  to  his  son  ‘Umar  Shaikh  Mlrzft  who  was  of  singular  ability,  so 
did  Abu  Said  on  account  of  the  sameness  of  name,  gave  it  to  his  son 
‘Umar  Shaikh.  Sfihib  Qarftni  is  reported  to  have  repeatedly  remarked, 
“ We  conquered  the  world  by  the  might  of  ‘Umar  Shaikh  Mlrzft's 
“ sword,  by  his  staying  in  Andijftn  and  being  a strong  barrier  between 
“ our  territory  and  the  desert  of  Qipcftk  and  by  his  guarding  the 
“ passes,  the  people  of  Qipcftk  were  not  able  to  rebel  or  be  turbulent 
“ and  we  could  in  security  brace  ourselves  up  for  the  conquest  of  the 
“ world." 

And  this  wise  ruler  (‘Umar  Shaikh  the  Second)  also  took  extreme 
precautions  that  no  hostile  army  should  be  able  to  cross  this  territory 


does, not  agree  with  Khwftndamir 
and  is  incorrect.  S.  Ma^mUd  was 
the  second,  and  S.  Muhammad  the 
third  son.  Abd  Said  left  eleven 
sons,  and  it  would  appear  in  spite  of 
Bftbar’s  own  statements,  that  his 
father  was  the  6th  and  not  the  fourth 
fan,  the  5th  being  Ulugh  Bftg.  The 
11th  son  was  apparently  a Sultftn 
'Umar,  who  was  distinct  from  'Umar 
' Shaikh* 

I “The  valley  of  Ges  or  Manna 
which  lies  on  the  Dihas  or  Balkhab, 
south  of  Balkh."  (Erskine  1.  c.  7n.) 
According  to  Sir  B.  Bawlinson,  (R. 
G.  S.  Pro.  1876, 170h.)  Daragaz  means 


valley  of  the  tamarisk.  As  Aba 
Said  had  sent  'Umar  Shaikh  from 
Samarqand,  the  latter  would  pass 
Dara-gas  on  his  way  to  Afgh&nistftn. 

1 Ab&  Said's  famous  six  months' 
festival  which  he  celebrated  at  Merv, 
in  1465  and  in  honour  of  fch^  cir- 
cumcision of  his  sons. 

1 Apparently  Ozkand  in  Eastern 
Farghfina. 

* 'Umar  8haikh  was  then  only  ten 
years  old.  Muoh  of  this  is  from 
Bftbar's  Memoirs. 

1 His  fall  name  is  Khudftbandl 
Tlmftr  Tftfih  (Bibar,  Erskine  8 and 
14) 
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which  was  the  boundary  of  Mongolia.  And  though  Yunus1 * * * * * *  (Jonas) 
Khfin  tried,  he  could  not  get  possession  of  it  and  not  the  slightest 
injury  happened  to  its  tranquillity.  That  fortunate  and  lofty-starred 
Prince  was  one  who  weighed  his  words  and  was  eloquent ; he  had  a 
great  liking  for  poets  and  could  recite  poetry.  He  had  a poetical 
temperament  but  was  not  solicitous  of  writing  verses  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  reading  books,  historical  and  poetical.  The  S&dhndma 
was  often  recited  before  him  and  he  was  an  excellent  companion ; of 
open  brow  and  good  disposition  and  fond  of  quoting  good  poetry.  A 
lofty  genius  warmed  his  soul  and  the  beauty  of  fortune  was  manifest  on 
his  brow.  He  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries  for  adminis- 
trative  ability,  care  of  his  subjects  and  dispensing  of  justice.  His 
courage  and  generosity  were  on  an  equal  footing  and  his  genius  was 
companioned  by  his  energy.  He  adorned  the  throne  of  sovereignty.* 

For  example,  once  a caravan  from  China  (Khita)  had  come  to  the 
hill-country  east  of  Andijan.  There  was  a heavy  snow-storm  and  the 
caravan  was  overwhelmed  so  that  only  two  persons  escaped.  When 
this  jnst  man  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  in  spite  of  his  necessities  at 
the  time,  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  goods  but  appointed  trust- 
worthy persons  and  attached  the  property  until  the  heirs  were  collect- 
ed from  their  native  country  to  receive  the  goods,  the  rights  of  each 
being  ascertained.8 

This  king  was  always  of  a dervish  mind  and  inclined  to  the 
society  of  religious  persons  and  asked  for  wisdom  at  the  doors  of  the 
hearts  of  the  God-knowing.  Especially  the  holy  Nfifiru-d-dm8 
Kbwfcja  ‘AbMu-l-lfth,  known  by  the  name  of  K&wija  A^r&r. 


1 This  is  hardly  a fair  descrip- 

tion of  Ytlnus  Khftn’s  proceedings. 

‘Umar  Shaikh  made  over  his  capital 

AkhsI  to  Y unus  and  then  repented 

and  made  war  on  him.  Ho  was  de- 

feated and  taken  prisoner  and  owed 

his  life  to  Y Anus’  generosity.  (Tar. 
Railkidl,  9(5.) 

8 AU  this  is  from  Bibar.  (Erskine 
8 and  also  Favdt  de  Courteille.)  But 
the  Turkish  seems  more  concise 
than  the  Persian.  A.F.  probably 
used  the  latter  for  his  account  is  in 


closer  accord  with  Erskine  than  with 
De  Courteille. 

* This  story  is  told  in  Bibar’s 
Memoirs  (8).  The  stress  laid  on  this 
simple  act  of  honesty  by  Bibar  and 
A.F.  is  rather  significant  of.  the 
morals  of  the  time.  Probably  •‘Umar 
Shaikh's  self-denial  on  this  occasion 
inspired  his  son  Bibar  to  similar  ac- 
tion towards  the  HinduBtinI  mer- 
chants at  Kilit-i-ghilzM.  (Memoirs 
225.) 

8 For  references  to  this  saint,  see 
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In  succession  to  his  father,  he  ruled  in  Andijan,  the  capital  of 
Farghftna  and  also  T&shkand,  Shahrukhlya  and  Slram  were  in  his 
possession.  He  several  times  led  an  army  against  Samarqand  and  ho 
several  times  brought  to  his  help  Yunus  Khan  who  possessed  the 
dominions  of  0aghat&i  Khan  and  was  Kb&n  0f  the  Mughals  and  was 
nearly  related  to  him.  Whenever  he  brought  him,  he  assigned  some 
province  to  him  and  then  as  occasion  served,  Yunus  Khan  would  go 
back  to  Mugjhalistan.  On  the  last  occasion  ‘Umar  Mirza  gave  him 
Tashkand  and  up  to  908  (1502-3)  this  and  Sbahrukhlya  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Caghatfi!  rulers.  At  this  last  date  the  Khhnship  of 
the  Mughal  tribes  bolonged  to  Mahmud  Khan,  eldest  sou  of  Yunus 
Khan.  This  Mahmud  Khan  and  Sultan  Alimad  Mirza  brother  of 
‘Umar  Shaikh  ruler  of  Samarqand,  having  concluded  an  alliance, 
marched  their  forces  against  the  Mirza  (‘Umar  Shaikh).  Sultan 
Ahmad  Mirzfi  proceeded  from  the  south  of  the  Khajand  river  and 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  from  the  north  of  it.  Just  at  this  crisis  an 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  the  Mirza.  The  briof  account  of  it 
is  as*  follows. 

Akhsikat  which  is  known  as  Akhsi,  is  one  of  the  seven  towns  of 
Farghana.  Mirza  ‘Umar  Shaikh  had  made  it  his  capital.  The  town 
was  on  a precipitous  ravine  and  all  the  buildings  were  on  its  edge.1 
As  fate  would  have  it,  on  Monday  4th  Ramazan,  899  (9th  Juno,  1494)  y 
he  was  sitting  near  his  pigeon  house  which  was  one  of  these  buildings, 
watching  the  motions  of  his  birds,  when  an  attendant  reported  that 
the  precipice  was  breaking  away.  The  Mirza  at  once  got  up  and  had 
put  one  foot  into  its  slipper  but  had  not  had  time  to  put  in  the  other, 
when  the  whole  precipice  gave  way  and  the  te  ^ce  fell  down.  The 
Mirc&'s  outward  form  fell  to  the  bottom  but  in  reality,  he  ascended 
to  the  zenith.  He  was  then  39  years  old,  having  been  born  in  860, 
at  Samarqand.  (This  last  fact  has  been  mentioned  already.) 

Be  it  known  that  Fargh&na  belongs  to  the  fifth  climate  and  is  on 


Tar.  Ra*h%d\  97,  etc.,  and  Nafahdtu • 
l-um,  Lees,  465.  He  lived  in  Samar- 
qand. Dr.  Rien  gives  the  date  of  his 
death  as  29th  RabT*  1 895  (2nd  March, 
1490),  (Pers.  Oat.  Ill,  1086a).  See 
also  Blochmann  423. 

1 Apparently  only  the  fort  was  on 


the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  the  town 
some  distance  off.  The  fort  looked 
down  on  the  Slhun  and  ‘Umar  Shaikh 
had  increased  the  steepness  of  the 
precipice  by  scarping  the  rock  of  the 
ravine.  Perhaps  this  partly  caused 
the  accident. 
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the  borders  of  the  civilized  world.  East  of  it  ia  Kashgar  and  west, 
Samarqand  ; south,  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Badakhfban.  To 
the  north,  although  formerly  there  were  cities  such  as  Alm&llgh, 
Alm&tu,  Yangl,  known  as  Utrar,  but  at  present  no  traces  or  ruins 
even  of  them  remain.  In  the  west  where  are  Samarqand  and 
Kbajand,  there  are  no  mountains.  Except  in  this  direction,  there  is 
no  entry  for  foreigners.  The  river  Sihun,  known  as  the  Jb-i-khajand, 
coming  from  the  north-east  flows  west.  It  then  runs  on  the  north  of 
lvhajand  and  south  of  Finakat  which  is  known  as  Shahrukhiya.  Then 
inclining  to  the  north,  it  flows  towards  Turkistan  and  meeting  no  other 
river  in  its  course,  it  disappears  beyond  Turkistan  in  the  sands.  In 
this  country  there  are  seven  towns,  (gra?fca)  five  to  the  south  of  the 
Sihun  and  two  to  the  north.  The  southern  towns  are  Andijan,  Ush, 
Marghlnfin,1  Asfara  (var.  Isfaraj)  and  Khajand.  The  northern  are 
AkhsI  and  Kagan. 

This  unique  pearl  of  sovereignty  had  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  the  eldest  son  being  his  Majesty  Firdus-makani  Zahlru-d- 
dln  Muhammad  Babar  Padshah.  Jah&nglr  Mlrza  was  the  next  and 
younger  by  two  years  and  was  the  son  of  Fatima  Sultfin  who  belonged 
to  the  Tomftn  officers  (t.e.,  chiefs  of  10,000  men)  of  the  Mughals.  The 
third  was  Na?ir  MirzS  younger  than  Jah&nglr  by  two  years.  His  chaste 
mother  was  from'  Andij&n  and  was  a concubine  named  Ummed.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  Kh&nz&da  Begum,  full  sister  of  his  Majesty  Gitl- 
sitanl  Firdus-mak&nl  and  older  than  he  by  five  years.  When  3h&h 
Isma'Il  §afawl  defeated  the  Uzbegs  (Shaibflni)  at  Merv,  that  chaste 
one  was  in  Merv  and  Sb&h  Isma'Il  sent  her  with  all  respect  to  his 
Majesty  Gltl-sifcanl  Firdus-mak&nl  at  Qunduz.* 

After  a lapse  of  ten  years,  an  interview  took  place  between  them, 
and  his  Majesty  Gitl-sit&nl  Firdus-makfinI  says,  " When  they 
" came  I and  Mahmud!  Kokultfish  (foster-brother)  went  to  meet  them 
“ but  the  Begum  and  her  attendants  did  not  recognize  us,  although 
“we  made  ourselves  known.  After  a while  they  recognized  us.”^ 


1 The  modern  name  ia  Marghll&n 
(Erakine  l.c.  Sn.)  It  ia  west  of 
Andij&n. 

* A town  north,  of  K&bul  and  east 
of  Baljtfi'  Sometimes  spelled  Khun- 
duz.  (Tarij^-t-rac&ldt,  239.) 


8 Perhaps  the  meaning  is  that  ahe 
could  not  distinguish  Babar  from  hia 
foster-brother.  (See  Erskine,  10  and 
P.  de  Courteille,  17).  The  non-re- 
cognition  of  her  brother  is  curious 
considering  that  she  was  about  24 
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The  noxt  daughter  was  Mihr  Banu  Begum,  full  sister  of 
Mirza  and  eight  years  younger  than  Firdus-makani.  The  next  was 
Yadgftr  Sul£&n  Begum.  Her  mother  was  a concubine  named  £gh& 
Sultin.  The  next  was  Raziya  Sultan  Begum.  Her  mother  was 
Makhduma  Sultan  Begum  known  as  the  Qara-guz  (Black-eyed)  Begum. 
Then  two  daughters  were  born  after  'Umar  Shaikh’s  death.  There 
was  also  a daughter  born  of  Anush  Agh&f  daughter  of  Khwfija  Husain 
who  died  young.1 


when  separated  from  him  and  also 
that  Haidar  Mirza  says  (Ney  Elias 
239)  that  Shaib&nl  divorced  heron 
account  of  his  suspecting  her  attach- 
ment to  her  brother.  When  Babar 
left  her  she  became  the  wife  of  Shai- 
b&nl and  had  a son  by  him.  The 
ghaibavix-ndma  says  her  marriage 
with  Shaib&nl  was  a love-match  and 
it  seems  probable  that  Babar  has  not 
mentioned  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances and  that  her  being  left  be- 
hind was  a part  of  Babar’s  agree- 
ment with  Shaib&nl.  Haidar  Mlrz&, 
B&bar’s  cousin,  distinctly  states 
(TarticK-i-raehldl,  Ney  Elias,  175,  196 
and  239)  that  B&bar  gave  his  sister 
to  ShaibSnl.  Babar  s own  daughter 
Gulbadan  mentions  the  arrangement 
in  her  Memoirs,  so  that  there  can 
be.no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  When 
Shaib&nl  divorced  fEh&nzftda.  he 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  a Sayyid, 
but  he  as  well  as  Shaib&nl,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Merv. 

i A.F.'s  account  of  'Umar  Shaikh’s 
family  as  well  as  of  Fargh&na 
(Sh^kand)  is  taken  almost  verba- 
tim from  Babar,  Memoirs.  He 
omita  the  name  of  B&bar's  third 
daughter,  Shahrb&nfl  BSgum,  from 
the  list,  nor  can  she  be  the  nameless 
daughter  mentioned  at  t he  end  of 
his  account  by  A.F.  for  her  mother 


was  AnBsh  Agha  whereas  ShahrbanU 
was  full  siBter  of  N&sir  Mirza  son 
of  a concubine  named  UmmSd.  In 
fact  A.F.  has  confused  Mihrb&nU 
and  ShahrbSna.  The  former  was 
two  years  older  than  B&bar  and  it 
was  Shahrb&nu.  misnamed  Mihrb&nu 
by  A.F.,  who  was  eight  years 
younger  than  B&bar.  B&bar  gives 
the  youngest  daughter’s  name  as  Ru- 
qlya  and  not  Ra?Iy&  as  in  A.F. 

The  Turkish  version  of  B&bar's 
Memoirs  gives,  apparently  wrongly, 
Qar&-gQz  as  a sobriquet  of  Babar’s 
sister  instead  of  his  step-mother. 
The  nameless  daughter  mentioned 
by  A.F.  is  referred  to  later  by  B&bar 
(Erskine  14  and  P.  de  Courteille  25) 
so  that  in  fact  'Umar  8haikh  had 
six  daughters.  The  wife  wjhom  the 
text  calls  AnUfih  AghS  is  called  by 
B&bar,  OlQs  Agh*  and  a note  to  the 
text  states  that  this  name  appears 
in  many  MSS.  She  was  removed 
from  the  harem  a few  months  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  a daughter. 

With  reference  to  A.F.’s  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  third  daughter 
Skahrb&ufl,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
a similar  omission  occurs  in  two 
MSS.  of  the  Persian  translation  of 
B&bar's  Memoirs,  B.  M.  Add.  24,  416 
and  26,200,  though  No.  26,200  has  a 
marginal  correction  giving  her  name. 
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CHAPTER  XVTI. 

His  Majesty  GItI-sitAni  FirdCs-makan!  ZAnlRu-D-DiN  Mohammad 
Babar  Padshah  Quiz!.1 * * 

King  of  the  four  quarters,*  and  of  the  seven  heavens ; celestial 
sovereign ; diadem  of  the  sublime  throne ; great  of  genius  and  great- 
ness-conferring ; fortune-increaser  ; of  excellent  horoscope ; heaven 
in  comprehensiveness;  earth  in  stability;  lion-hearted ; cliine-capturer; 
lofty  in  splendour ; of  active  brain ; searcher  after  knowledge ; rank- 
breaking  lion  rampant;  exalter  of  dominion;  ocean-hearted;  of 
illustrious  origin;  a saintly  sovereign;  enthroned  in  the  kingdom  of 
reality  and  spirituality,  Zahiru-d-din  Muhammad  Bdbar  Padshah 
Ghftzi.  His  pearl-like  nature  was  a station  for  the  marks  of  great- 
ness and  sublimity ; freedom  aud  detachment  together  with  lofty 
restraint  and  majestic  power  flashed  forth  in  his  nature ; in  asceticism 
and  absorption  ( faqr  u fund1)  a Junid4 * * * 8  and  BSyazid ; while  tbemagni- 


i World-gripper,  Paradise- inhabit- 

ing, Defender  of  the  Faith,  Muham- 
mad Babar  (Lion),  the  holy  warrior- 
king.  B&bar  is  commonly  said  to 
mean  lion  or  tiger,  but  this  seems  to 
me  a little  doubtful,  for  the  word 

for  lion  is  babr,  not  babar.  Besides 
why  should  the  Turks  use  a Persian 

word  ? May  it  not  be  connected 

with  the  Caghatai  word  bdbari  or 

bayari  old  or  primitive.  See  P.  de 

Courteille.  Turc  Diet.  155. 

8 Car  bdlish-i-haft  munwr,  lit. 
four  cushions  or  elements,  seven 
scenes  or  theatres.  Tho  four  cush- 
ions mean  four  thrones  and  so  four . 
quarters  of  the  world. 

8 Another  favourite  expression  is 
fana  u tytqa  for  which  see  Notices  et 
traits,  8.  de  Sacy,  XII.,  327n. 


k 

Fand  is  used  by  mystics  for  the 
Shfl’s  relation  to  externals,  viz.  hi9 
dying  ta  them  and  baqd  for  his  re- 
lation to  God. 

* Usually  Junaid  but  here  Junid, 
unless  Bayazld  be  written  Bayazaid. 
Junaid  was  a famous  ascetic  known 
as  Al-Bagfedadl  and  is  said  to  have 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
thirty  times,  on  foot  and  alone. 
(Beale  art.  Junaid).  He  died  about 
909  A.D.  See  Nafahdtu-l-uns,  Lees, 
89,  No.  81  and  Jarrett  III.  352,  where 
however  A.  F.'s  account  is  only  an 
abridgement  of  Jlnl.  S.  de  Sacy 
has  translated  J ami's  life  of  Junaid. 
( Notices  et  Extraits  XII,  366  et  seq.) 

Bayazld  is  B&yazld  Bistaml,  also 
known  as  Tayfur  b.  'Is&.  He,  as  well 
as  Junaid,  belonged  to  the  Naq§h* 
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ficence  and  genius  of  an  Alexander  and  of  a Farldun  shone  from  his 
brow.  The  holy  birth  of  this  majestic  one  was  on  6 Muharram  888 
(14th  February  1483)  from  the  holy  womb  and  pure  veil  of  the 
gloriously  chaste  and  nobly-born,  Qutlaq  Nigar  Khanum.  That  jewel 
of  fortune’s  ocean  and  sparkling  star  (durri)  of  the  heaven  of  glory 
arose  from  a happy  quarter.  She,  the  coiffure  of  purity  and  scarf  of 
chastity,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Yunus  (Jonah)  Kb&u  and  eider 
sister  of  Sul£ftn  Mahmud  Khfin.  Her  lineage  is  as  follows : — daughter 
of  Yunus  Khan  b.  Yais  Khan,  b.  Shir  ’All  Oglilan,  b.  Muhammad 
Khan,  b.  Khizr  Khwaja  Khan,  b.  Tughlaq  Timur  Khan,  b.  Isan  Bughft 
Khan,  b.  Dava  Khan,  b.  Baraq  Khan,  b.  Isun  Tava,1  b.  Mutakan,  b. 
Caghatai  Khan,  b.  CingTz  Khan.  Maulana  Ilisami*  Qarakuli  recorded 
the  date  of  the  noble  birth  as  follows. 


Verse. 

Since  on  6 Muharram  was  born  that  bounteous  kipg, 

His  birth’s  chronogram  is  also  6 Muharram  {siaii-i-Muharram.  *) 

Though  the  chronogram  be  of  marvellous  coincidence  and  un- 
fathomable in  its  significance,  there  is  something  stranger  yet,  viz.,  the 
chronogram  is  in  six  letters  which  are  reckoned  by  the  masters  of 


bandl  order  and  he  was  Junaid’s  his 
predecessor  and  teacher.  According 
to  the  Kha*\natu-l-auliyd  (I,  519) 
Junaid  said,  “ BayazTd  among  ns  is 
like  Gabriel  among  the  angels.” 
Bayazld  was  descended  from  a family 
of  fire-worshippers  and  was  a native 
of  Bistim  in  Persia.  (S.S.E.  of  the 
Caspian  and  3 m.  N.E.  of  gh&hrfid.) 
He  died  261  A.H.  (874  A.D.)  and  is 
buried  in  Bistftm.  See  Meynard’s 
Yiqfit  104,  Jarrett  III.,  352  and  359 
and  Curzon’s  Persia  I., 283  who  spells 
the  name  of  the  town  Bostam  and 
notices  the  saint's  tomb, 
i Text,  Bisun  Tava. 
t T.  R.  173,  calls  the  anthor  of  the 
chronogram  Munir  MarghTnanl  and 


describes  him  as  having  been  one  of 
the  ‘uZama  of  Ulugh  B8q.  The  Luck, 
ed.  calls  him  Jlral  QarSkfill.  I have 
consulted  the  B.  M.  MSS.  of  T.  R., 
the  name  is  not  cleatr,  it  may  be 
Munir  or  Mu&hTr.  Erskine  (MS. 
trs.  Add.  No.  26,  612)  calls  him 
merely  Maulftnft  MarghlnKnl.  Mu- 
nir means  illustrious  in  Arabic  and 
may  here  be  descriptive,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  names 
may  be  only  as  to  thai  of  origin, 
vts.,  Marghln&n  or  Qarikfil. 

Qar&kal  (Black  Lake)  is  about  28 
miles  S.  W.  of  Bukh*rl.  (Babar, 
Era.  54.)  ? 

1 Bftbar,  Ers.  Intro.  LXI. 
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computation  as  a lucky  number1 * * * * * *  and  also. the  phrase  (laf$)  sAa$h  harf 
and  the  pips  (naq$A)  * adad-i-khair  both  indicate  the  date.  Another 
wonderful  thing  is  that  the  units,  tenr  and  hundreds  of  the  date  are 
all  the  same  (8-8-8),  thus  pointing  to  equability  of  dispositions.  His 
life  corresponded  to  these  mysteries  of  birth.  That  exemplar  of 
high  saints,  Khwaja  Aljrar  himself  with  his  own  bounty-shedding 
tongue  gave  him — the  auspicious  one— the  names  of  Zahiru-d-dln 
Muhammad,  but  as  this  weighty  appellation  with  its  majesty  and 
sublimity,  was  not  readily  pronounceable  or  current  on  the  tongues 
of  the  Turks,  the  name  of  Babar  was  also  given  to  him. 

His  Majesty  was  the  eldest  and  straightest  of  the  sons  of  'Umar 
Shaikh  Mirza.  In  his  twelfth  year,  on  Tuesday,  5 Ramaz&n,  899 
(10th  June,  1494),  he  sate  upon  the  throne  in  Andij&n.  Few  kings 
have  encountered  such  difficulties  as  he,  and  the  courage,  self-reliance 
and  endurance  which  he  displayed  in  the  battle-field  and  in  danger 
were  superhuman.  When  the  inevitable  accident  of  ‘Umar  Shaikh 
Mirza  occur  *ed  in  Akfasi,  his  Majesty  Giti-sitanl  Firdus-makani  was 
in  the  Carbagh  (Palace)  of  Andijan.  Next  day,  viz .,  Tuesday,  5 
Ramazan,  the  news  was  brought  to  Andijan.  In  a moment  ho  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Andijan.  As  he  was  alight- 
ing at  the  gate,1 * Shi  ram 8 Taghai  seized  his  bridle  apd  carried  him 
towards  the  namazgah  (place  of  prayer)  in  order  to  take  him  to 
Ozkand  and  the  foot  of  the  hills.  His  idea  was  that,  as  Sultan 
Ahmad  Mirza  was  coming  with  great  power,,  the  treacherous  officers 
might  make  over  the  couubry  to  him ; if  out  of  disloyalty,  they  did 
so,  his  Majesty's  sacred  person  might  be  saved  from  this  danger  and 
be  conveyed  to  his  maternal  uncles  Ilanja*  Khan  or  Sultan  Mahmud 


1 Referring  to  throws  at  dice,  I 
suppose.  Shash-harf  and  ' adcul-i- 

khair  both  yield  888,  viz.,  2*&=(>00, 

A=8,  r=200  and  /=80,  total  888. 

Again,  a==70,  2d=S,  JJ=600,  i=10, 
r=200,  total  888.  The  great  standard 

was  called  «&a«&  tugijl.  (T.R.  l.c.93.) 

The  chronogram  is  in  six  letters, 
sh,  ah,  m,  r.  m. 

* Babur,  Ers.f  Mlrzi’s  Gate. 

8 Apparently  the  Shlrnn  Ta  glial 

29 


mentioned  in  T.  R.  1.  c.  228,  as  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Babar  and  as  a pillar 
of  the  State.  Sec  too  Bibar,  Ers. 
59  and  94  Apparently  .te  was 
Babar’s  grand-uncle,  being  his 
mother’s  uncle.  (Erskine,  B.’  and  11.  T, 
334)  or  toq&I  means  mater- 

nal uncle  in  Caghatai  and  Firighta 
calls  him  the  t&ghilof  *13  mar  Shaikh 
Mlrzi. 

* P.  dc  C.  (1.  32),  Alaja  and  Babar. 
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Khan.  The  officers,  on  becoming  aware  of  this  intention,  sent 
Khwaja  Muhammad  Darzl  to  dispel’anxieties  that  had  arisen  in  his 
mind.  The  cortege  had  reached  the  namdzgdh  when  Khw&ja  Muham- 
mad camo  up  with  it.  He  calmed  his  Majesty  and  induced  him  to 
return.  When  he  (Babar)  alighted  at  the  citadel  of  Andijan,  till  the 
officers  came  to  wait  upon  him  and  received  marks  of  favour  from 
him.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  SulfcSn  Ahmad  Mirzft  and 
Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  had  united  and  come  against  ‘Umar  Shaikh 
Mlrza.  Now  that  by  the  decree  of  fate,  an  inevitable  accident  had 
occurred,  all  the  officers,  small  and  great,  united  to  defend  the  fort. 
Sultan  Ahmad  MirzS  had  taken  possession  of  Uratippa,  Kbajand  and 
Marghinan  which  are  districts  of  Farghana,  and  had  encamped  within 
four  kos  of  Andijan.  Though  they  sent  ambassadors  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  peace,  he  did  not  listen  but  continued  to  advance.  But 
as  secret  aids  wore  always  in  attendance  on  this  family,  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  fort  and  the  unanimity  of  the  officers  and  of  a 
pestilence  which  broke  out  in  the  camp  and  of  the  deaths  of  the 
horses,1  Suli&n  Ahmad  got  into  difficulties  and  came  to  despair  of  his 
former  designs.  He  therefore  came  to  terras  and  returned  without 
effecting  anything.  Coming  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  of 
Khajand,  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  invested  Akhsl.  Jahangir  Mlrza, 
brother  of  his  Majesty,  and  a large  number  of  loyal  officers  were 
there.  The  Khan  made  several  assaults,  the  officers  made  a spirited 
resistance,  and  so  the  l£hSn  also  did  nob  effect  his  purpose,  and  being 
attacked  by  a sickness,  had  to  give  up  his  vain  enterprise  and  turn 
hjs  reins  towards  his  own  country.  For  eleven1  years,  his  Majesty 
waged  great  wars  in  Transoxiana  against  the  CagbatftT  princes  and 
the  Uzbegs.  Thrice  he  conquered  Samarqand,  viz.,  once  in  903  (end 
of  November  1497)  when  coming8  from  Andijan,  ho  took  it  from 


(Ers.  18)  Ilcheh.  His  real  name 
was  Sultan  Ahmad  Khan  and  Ilcheh 
is  a sobriquet  meaning  slayer.  fErs. 
1.  c,  13).  He  was  a son  of  Yunus 
Kh5n  and  half-brother  of  BAbar’s 
mother. 

1 Many  horses  were  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Kaba  and  many  died  of 
disease. 


• Apparently  a clerical  error  tor 
18,  viz.,  for  the  period  from  899  to 
917.  Some  MSS.  seem  to  have  15 
(which  is  easily  confounded  with 
1 1)  and  Price  has  15.  (Ret.  IV,  666.) 

8 The  Text  reads  a$  if  it  were 
Bay asanghar  who  came  from  Andi- 
jan but  BAbar’s  Mem.  show  wbat  is 
meant. 
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Bnyasanghar  MirzS,  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  ; secondly,  from 
g^aibak  (gJjaibSnT)  Khan  in  906  (autumn  of  1500) ; and  thirdly,  after 
gjjaibak  Khan  had  been  killed  in  917  (October  1511).  As  God's 
plan  was  the  revealing  of  that  unique  pearl,  his  Majesty  the  king  of 
kings,  and  designed  that  the  country  of  Hindustan  should  bo  acquired 
and  that  his  Majesty  should  proceed  to  a strange  land  and  there 
arrive  at  greatness  and  felicity,— ho  caused  the  gatos  of  trouble  to  be 
opened  in  his  own  native  land  which  is  the  meeting  place  of  faithful 
servants,  so  that  in  no  way  could  that  be  fit  for  him  Ho  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  with  a small  force  towards  Badakhajian  and  Kabul. 
When  he  reached  BadakhshSn,  all  the  people  of  Khusrii  Sl^tiTi  who 
was  ruler  there,  accepted  his  service.  And  the  ruler  himself  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  though  this  wretch  was  ring-leader  of  the  unjust 
ones  and  had  martyred1 *  B&yasanghar  and  blinded  Sultan  Mas' ad 
MirzS,  which  two  princes  were  his  Majesty's  cousins.  He  (Khusrii) 
also  showed  signs  of  pitilessness  and  inhumanity  when  at  a time  of 
calamity,#  his  Majesty’s  army  was  passing  into  BadakhahUn. 

Now  when  he  beheld  the  face  of  his  deeds  in  the  mirror  of  recom- 
pense, and  fortune  had  turned  away  her  countenance  from  his 
worthless  self,  his  Majesty  from  perfect  humanity  and  excessive 
gonerosity,  did  not  exercise  retaliation,3  but  gave  orders  that  he 
should  carry  awaj  as  much  of  his  property  as  he  desired  and  go  off  to 
Khurfisan.  So  he  took  five  or  six  strings4  of  mules  and  camels,  laden 


I (Babar,  Era.  73.)  Bayasangfcar, 

who  was  a poet,  was  second  son  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Mfrzl  of  Reril, 
the  second  son  of  AbU  Sa'Id.  He  was 
put  to  death  on  17th  August,  1499. 
(Babar,  Era.  72.)  Mas’fld  was  his 
brother.  See  account  of  his  being 

blinded  1.  c.  63.  It  was  in  1497 
that  Babar  drove  B&yasangh&r  oat  of 
Sam&rq&nd. 

* Text  sdhibqardnl  which  does 
not  make  sense.  Luck.  ed.  and 
several  MSS.,  qardni , calamity  or 
crisis,  ujji  qairdn  seems  to  be  Tur- 
kish for  breaking.  This  passage 
must  refer  to  EhusrB  Shah’s  treat* 


ment  of  Babar  when  he  came  to 
Hisar  (Hisar-i-ah^dman)  on  his  flight 
from  Samarqand  in  907.  Babar  says, 
(Ers.  126),  “ Twice  did  my  course 
“lie  through  the  country  of  this 
44  KhusrB  ShSh.  so  famed  for  his 
14  liberal  conduct  and  generosity, 
44  and  that  humanity  which  he  dis- 
44  played  to  the  meanest  of  men,  he 
44  never  showed  to  me.”  See  also 
T.  R.  175.  See  Ers.’s  remarks  on 
B&bar's  behaviour  to  ShusrB  Shah 
(125). 

* Babar,  Ers.  131  and  132.  T . J?. 
176. 

Leyden  states  that  seven  mules 
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with  jewelry  and  gold  ornaments  and  went  off  to  Khiirflaiin.  And  his 
Majesty  Glti-sitflni  Firdua-makflnl  having  put  Badakhsbftn  into  order, 
went  to  Kabul. 

At  that  time  Muhammad  MuqTm,  son  of  Zu-n-nun  Arghun  had 
taken  Kabul  from  ‘Abdu-razzflq  Mirzfi,  son  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirzfl,  son 
of  Sultan  Abu  Sa'Id  Mirzfl,  who  was  his  Majesty's  cousin.  On  hear- 
ing the  noise  of  the  coming  of  the  victorious  standards,  he  fortified 
himself,  but  after  some  days  he  sought  for  peace  and  obtained-peraris- 
sion  to  go  to  his  brother  Sh&h  Beg  in  Qandahflr  with  his  property. 
Kabul  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  servants  in  the  end  of 
Rabiru-l-awwal  910  (beginning  of  October  1504).  After  that  his 
Majesty  proceeded  in  911  to  capture  Qandahflr,  and  Qilfit  (Khelat) 
which  is  a dependency  of  Qandahflr  was  conquered.  After  that,  for 
reasons  of  state  policy,  he  abandoned  the  taking  of  Qandahflr  and 
went  south  and  having  attacked  the  Afghan  tribes  of  Sawflsang  and 
Alfttfigh^  returned  to  Kflbul. 

In  the  beginning*  of  this  year  there  was  a great  earthquake  in 
Kflbul  and  its  environs.  The  ramparts  of  the  fort  and  many  build- 
ings In  the  citadel  and  city  fell  down.  All  the  houses  in  the  village 
of  Pemghan 5 fell  down  and  there  were  three-and -thirty  shocks  in 
one  day  and  for  a month  the  earth  shook  two  or  three  times  day  and 
night.  Many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  between  Pemghfln  and  Baktub 
a piece  of  ground  a stone's  throw4  in  breadth  separated  itself  and 


go  to  ft  string  tyatar),  (Babar  132) 
but  A.  F.  (Blochmann  152)  gives  five 
rvs  the  number. 

l Babar,  Ers.  171n. 

* The  year  905  began  4th  June 
but  the  earthquake  must  have  been 
in  July.  From  Bibar's  Memoirs,  it 
appears  that  it  occurred  about  40 
days  after  his  mother's  death  which 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

* Also  Pemghan.  B&bar,  Ers.  146. 
It  is  S.  or  S.  W.  of  Kflbul. 

4 Text,  yak  kata  bafh  aruiaz  which 
is  unintelligible.  I have  examined 
the  two  B.  M.  Persian  MSS.  of 
liabar's  Memoirs.  In  both,  the  pas- 
sage is  the  same  but  in  the  margin 


of  Add.  No.  26,  200 — the  copy  used 
by  Erskine — we  have  bir  kata  tdifr 
andaz.  No  doubt  tagb  (Turk,  stone) 
is  correct.  Kata  is  Turkish  for 
large  but  its  use  here  in  that  sense 
is  not  apparent  unless  we  take 
tdihandd*  as  one  word  and  say  “a 
great  ” or  " long  stone-throw.'* 
Neither  Erskine  nor  P.de  Courteille 
translates  kata  by  great.  I should 
bp  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  Hin- 
dflst&nl  kitta  and  as  pleonastic;  yak 
kitta  ta$h  might  then  mean  merely 
a stone.  The  passages  in  the  B.  M. 
MSS.  are  p.  1355  of  No.  24,416  and 
p.  141a  of  No.  26,200. 
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descended  the  length  of  a bowshot  and  springs  burst  out  from  tho 
breach.  From  Istirghac  1 * * to  Maidin,*  a distance  of  six  far  sang  8,  (cir. 
24  m.)  the  ground  was  so  contorted  that  part  of  it  rose  as  high  as  an 
elephant.  In  the  beginning  of  the  earthquake,  clouds  of  dust  rose 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a great 
earthquake  in  India.8 

One  of  the  occurrences  of  this  time  was  that  g&aibak  (Sjjaib&ni) 
Kh§n  collected  an  army  and  proceeded  towards  Khur&san.  Sultan 
Husain  MTrzfi  assembled  all  his  sons  and  marched  to  oppose  him. 
He  also  sent  Sayyid  Afzal,  the  son  of  Mir  Sultan  'All  Khwftb-bm 
(vision-seer)  to  urge  on  the  advance  of  his  Majesty  Firdus-makanl. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  towards  Khurasan  in  Muharram  912  (end 
of  May  1506).  On  the  way  he  received  at  Kfthmard  4 * the  news  of 
Sultan  Husain^  death.  His  Majesty  FirduB-makinI,  thinking  it  still 
more  necessary  8 to  advance,  went  on  towards  Khurasan  contrary  to 
the  calculations  of  politicians.  Beforo  his  army  reached  Khurasan, 
short-sighted 6 * and  inexporienced  men  had  placed  jointly  on  the 
throne  the  Mirzfi’s  sons,  Badi'u-z-zaman  and  Mugaffar  Husain  MTrzfia. 

On  Monday,  8th  Jbmida-l-akhar  his  Majesty  met  the  MTrzas 
at  the  Murghab  and  at  their  request  came  on  to  Herat.  But  as 


1 Now  Sirghac.  Bihar,  Era.  146n. 

* Era.  (Bibar,  170)  has  "to  the 
plain”  ( maidari ) but  P.  de  C.  (I,  349) 
seems  correct  in  taking  it  aa  the 
name  of  a place,  Maidan.  Hia  tra. 
completea  the  deacription  by  saying 
there  were  holes  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  hide  in. 

8 Era.  (B.  and  H.  I,  229)  notes  that 
there  was  an  earthquake  at  Agra  on 
5th  July,  1505.  Elliot  (V,  99)  gives 
Sunday,  3rd  $afcur  (6th  July). 

4 P.  de  0.,  Kahmard.  Wood  (Jour- 

ney to  Souroe  of  the  Oxub,  132),  Kam- 

rQd.  It  is  in  Afgh&nist&n,  N.-W. 
of  Kibul  and  according  to  Bftbar 

(Bra.  199)  in  a valley  not  far  from 
the  Dandin-fihikan  (tooth-breaking) 

Pats. 


A 

1 Bibar  (Ers.  200)  says  that  ho 
went  on  " from  a regard  to  the  repu- 
tation of  our  family  though  I also 
“ had  other  motives,”  apparently  to 
try  conclusions  once  more  with 
Shaibanf. 

8 The  folly  consisted  in  tho  dual 
appointment  for  A.F.  and  his  school 
held  that  kingship,  being  the  shadow 
of  Godhead,  must  be  single.  Bibar, 
referring  to  the  joint  appointment, 
says,  (199)  "This  was  a strange 
"arrangement.  A joint  kingship 
"was  never  before  heard  of.  The 
" well-known  words  of  Shaikh  Sa‘dl 
“ in  the  Quintan  (1, 3)  are  very  appli- 
“ cable  to  it.  Ten  dervishes  sleep 
" in  one  coverlet  (gallm)  but  two 
"kings  have  not. room  in  one  olime 
" (iqttm)."  See  also  T.  R.  196. 
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he  did  not  perceive  in  them  signs  of  guidance  and  dominion,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Kabul  on  8th  Sha'bin  (24fch  Dec.,  1506).  While  in 
the  Hazira  Hills,  news  arrived  that  Muhammad  Husain  Mirza  Daghlat 1 * * * * 
and  Sul  tan  Sanjar  Barlas  had  drawn  over  to  their  side  all  the  Mughal 8 
left  in  Kabul  and  had  raised  up  Khan  Mirza1  and  were  besieging  Kabul. 
They  also  spread  among  the  commonalty  a report  that  the  sons  of 
Sultan  IJusain  Mirza  were  meditating8  treachery  against  his  Majesty 
Firdus-makini.  Mullfi  Babal*  Basjiaghan,  Amir8  Muhibb  'All  Kha- 
lifa, Amir  Muhammad  Qisim  Kohbar6  Ahmad  Yfisuf  and  Ahmad 
Qasim  to  whom  the  protection  of  Kabul  had  been  entrusted,  were 
looking  after  the  defence  of  the  fort.  As 7 soon  a8  he  heard  this 
news,  he  made  over  the  baggage  to  Jahfingir  Mlrzft  who  was  some- 
what ill,*  and  accompanied  by  a few  meji  crossed  the  passes  of  the 
Hindu  Koh  which  were  full  of  snow,  under  great  difficulty,  and  des- 
cended one  morning  early  upon  Kabul.  The  rebels  all  crept  into 
concealment  at  the  news  of  his  Majesty’s  approach.  He  first  went 
to  his  step-grandmother  (mother’s  step-mother)  Shah*  Begum,  who 


l Text,  wrongly,  vcajdt  kard  ogkUit 
(Bibar,  Era.  214).  This  Muhammad 
Husain  was  the  father  of  BibarV 
cousin  Haidar,  author  of  the  T.  R. 

* Babar’s  cousin;  being  son  of 
Sultan  Muhammad  Mirza,  third  son  of 
Sultan  Abu  Sa‘id  and  Sultan  Nigar 
Khanum,  daughter  of  Yunus  Khan 
and  Shah  Begum.  Ho  was  thus 
doubly  Babar’s  cousin,  being  son  of 
Bihar's  father's  elder  brother  and 
of  his  mother’s  half-sister.  Mirza 
Khan's  proper  name  was  Sultan 

Vais  Mirza.  Khusru  Shah  killed  his 
brother  Bityasanghar  and  blinded 
his  brother  Mas‘ud.  He  afterwards 
became  king  of  Badakhshan. 

* The  report  was  that  they  had 
imprisoned  Bihar  in  the  Eagle  Cas- 

tle, near  Her&t.  (Mem.  214). 

* T . R.  1.  c.  356.  Both  Babal  and 

Muhammad  A^mad  Koh  bar  after- 

wards rebelled  against  Bibar. 


6 Bibar,  Era.  214,  Khalifa  Mufeibb 
‘All  Qurca. 

* Price  (Ttet.  IV,  67)  renders  this, 
mountain-piercer,  but  it  probably 
comes  from  the  town  Kohbar,  in 
Sind,  mentioned  by  Jarretfc,  (II, 
337).  K5hbar  appears  also  to  be 
the  name  of  a Caghatil  tribe  (Bloch- 
maun  613n.)  Mr.  Blochmann  quotes 
the  name  of  Muhammad  Qisim  K6h- 
bar  as  that  of  a poet;  perhaps  this 
is  the  Kohbar  of  the  Text. 

7 Taken  from  T.  R.  1.  c.  200. 

8 Apparently  from  excessive  drink- 
ing. 

* Daughter  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
dakhshan  and  widow  of  Yunus, 
Bihar's  maternal  grandfather.  Bi- 
bar’s  own  grandmother  was  A is  or 
Isin  Dnulat  BSgum.  (Memoirs,  Ers. 
12) 
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had  been  the  cause  of  the  putting  forward  of  Khan  Mirza,  uud  ad- 
dressed her  after  kneeling  down  before  her.  Knowing  well  what  her 
state  of  mind  was,  he  spoke  to  her  with  modesty  and  magnanimity, 
and  with  soothing  words  observed  to  her,  <(  If  a mother  have  special 
“ affection  for  one  child,  why  should  another  child  be  aggrieved  ?, 
“ there  is  no  limit  to  her  authority Then  he  said,  “ I have  been 
“ up  long  and  liavo  come  a long  way,”  and  laying  his  head  on  her 
lap,  he  went  to  sleep.  Thus  in  order  to  reassure  the  Begum  who  was 
very  uneasy,  he  behaved  in  a very  kind  manner1  to  her.  Ere  ht;  had 
fully  fallen  asleep,  his  aunt,  Mihr8  Nigar  Khanurn,  came  in  and  his 


1 Era.  B.  and  H.  I,  2*3  and  T.  R. 
200.  The  Text  ia  not  quite  clear. 

g Eldest  daughter  of  Yunus  Khan. 
She  was  first  married  to  Sultan 
Ahmad  MTrza,  uncle  of  Babar,  and  on 
his  death,  to  Shaibanl.  ( T . R.  96 
and  196).  Babar,  in  order  that  be 
might  escape  from  Samarqand,  gave 
his  sister  Khanz&da  in  marriage  to 
ShaibinT  and  as  she  was  niece  of 
Mihr  Nigftr,  Shaibanl  divorced  the 
latter  “ as  it  was  unlawful  for  both 
to  be  married  to  the  same  man.” 
Mihr  Nigfcr  died  childless.  \T.  R. 
1*5). 

A.F.  has  apparently  taken  his 
account  from  the  Tarikh-i-rashldl 
but  has  altered  its  language. 
Erskine  who,  I believe,  had  not  read 
tho  T.  R.  when  editing  Leyden’s 
Babar,  makes  some  mistakes  here. 
(Babar,  217  and  218).  It  is  clear 
that  the  &h&num  was  Mihr  Nigar, 
B&bar's  maternal  aunt.  She  was 
probably  called  Khanurn  because  she 
was  the  eldest  daughter  and  inde(  1 
eldest  child  of  Ydnus  Khan,  by  his 
chief  wife,  IsSn  Daulat  BSgum.  (T.  R. 
86).  She  was  also  the  only  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  that  marriage,  for 
her  younger  sister,  Babar’s  mother, 


had  lately  died.  The  KhSnum  was 
certainly  not  Kb  Ob  Nigar  for  sho 
had  died  some  years  earlier.  (Babar, 
Ers.  99  and  T.  R.  157  where  we  are 
told  that  Khub  Nigar  died  a year 
and  a half  before  967=1500  or  1501). 
Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  A.I . 
speaks  of  Mfrza  Khan’s  being 
brought  by  his  mother  Sultan  Nigar. 
His  mother  was  tho  daughter  of 
Yunus  Khan  by  SJbah  Begum  but,  as 
Erskine  correctly  state.0,  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  Kabul  at 
tho  time.  (It  should,  however,  here 
be  said  that  Gulbadan,  in  her  Me- 
moirs, describes  JKJjan  Mirza  as 
having  been  brought  before  Babar 
by  his  mother,  Sultan  Nigar.  This 
must  be  a mistake,  1 think).  She 
was  first  married  to  Sultan  Mah- 
mud, son  of  Sultan  Abu  Sa‘id,  and 
bad  by  him  one  son,  v iz.,  the  Mirza 
Khau  or  Sultan  Vais  of  the  Text 
and  afterwards  king  of  Badakliahan. 
Sultan  Mahmud  died  in  . January, 
1495,  and  some  years  later  (Babar 
13)  sho  was  married  to  ‘Adil  Sultan 
(Era.,  Uzbak  Sult&n)  and  when  1 Adil 
died,  to  his  brother,  Qasim  Khan 
(the  famous  ruler  of  the  Kirghiscs 
who  defeated  Shaibanl  s troops,  T.  R. 
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Majesty  hastily  arose  and  saluted  her  ( l$han-ra  daryaftand).  They 
arrested  Muhammad  Husain  Mlrzft  and  brought  him  in.  His  Majesty 
being  a mine  of  kindness,  gave  him  his  life  and  gave  him  permission 
to  go  to  Khurasan.  After  that  the  Khinum  (Mihr  Nigftr)  brought  in 
Khfin  Mirzii  and  said,  “0  life  of  your  mother!  I have  brought 


373).  Haidar  Mlrza’s  Account,  from 
which  A.F.  has  copied,  may  be 
seen  in  Ncy  Elias  and  Ross  * trs. 
(200)  but  the  word  grandson  is  there 
a mistake  for  nephew.  The  MS.  of 
Haidar’s  Text  has  apparently  not 
nabira  but  yugan  or  **  yezneh 
nephew,  as  Erskino  has  written  in 
the  margin  of  his  MS.  trs.  of  T.  R. 

B.  M.  Add.  No.  26,162.  Erskine 
has  apparently  written  yezneh  but  the 
right  word  seems  to  be  yugan 
wnich  like  the  Latin  nepoe,  means 
both  a nephew  and  a grandchild. 
Perhaps  nabira  has  a similar  double 
meaning.  the  yezneh  of  Erskino 
is  given  by  P.  de  Courteille  as 
brother-in-law  or  son-in-law.  A.F. 
calls  Mihr  Nigar  theKhalazada,  i.e., 
cousin  of  Babar  and  the  same  word 
appears  in  the  T.  R.  Erskine  in  a 
marginal  note  (B.  M.  Add.  No.  26, 
612,  192)  observes  that  this  word 
which  signifies  cousin,  seems  au 
error.  I am  not  *nre  that  the  origi- 
nal word  is  not  J^ialazdid  which 
perhaps  might  be  held  to  mean  a 
birth-aunt  or  full-aunt.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  khdnazdda , homo-born  in  j 
allusion  to  her  being  his  mother’s 
full  sister. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  three 
aocounts,  viz.,  Bibar's  (Era.  217,  etc.) 
Qaidar’s  and  A.F.'s,  are  curious. 
Bibar  is  presumably  most  correct, 
for  Qaidar  was  but  a child  at  the 
time,  but  Qaidar'B  account,  dorived 


presumably  from  his  father,  is  the 
most  graphic.  He  says  that  just 
after  Babar  had  laid  his  head  in  his 
grandmother’s  lap,  the  aunt  Mihr 
Nigar  Khinum  came  in.  Ho  saluted 
her  and  then  she  bade  him  go  to  the 
castle  and  see  his  family  and  that 
she  would  come  there  after  him. 
He  went  and  she  followed,  bringing 
with  her,  her  nephew  (Mlrzi  Khan) 
and  Haidar’s  father,  Muhammad 
ljusain.  Babar  advanced  to  meet 
her  and  she  said,  ‘0  life  of  your 
“ (dead)  mother,  I have  brought  your 
“ guilty  nephew  and  your  unfor- 
“ tunate  cousin.”  ( Ai  jan-i-mddar 
yezneh  (or  yugan) -i-gundhg  dr  ubi- 
rddar-i-naeazkdr  bar  awurdam.) 
“What  do  you  say  to  them  ?”  A.  F. 
has  altered  the  words  which  Babar 
used  to  his  grandmother.  Shal 
BSgum  and  Mihr  Sultan  afterward* 
went  towards  Badakhshan  with  Khan 
Mfrza  but  the  ladies  were  caught 
on  the  road  by  Abfi  Bakr  and  taken 
to  K&shghar  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned and  eventually  perished 
miserably.  Evidently  Mihr  Nigftr 
was  strongly  attached  to  her  step- 
mother and  her  nephew  and  perhaps 
sho  was  displeased  with  Babar  for 
having  contributed  to  her  divorce. 
Bibar  expresses  himself  as  vexed 
at  her  leaving  him  for  BadaJdtahftn. 
" It  would  have  been  better  and 
more  becoming  for  her  to  have  re- 
mained with  mo.”  (Era.  232). 
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“your  guilty  cousin  (birddar),  what  is  your  pleasure  ? **  His  Majesty 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  After  that  he  left 
it  to  his  option  to  go  or  stay.  The  Khan  Mirza  was  so  ashamed  that 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  remain.  He  took  leave  and  went 
to  Qandahar.1 * * *  This  happened  in  the  same  year. 

Next  year  he  (Babar)  proceeded  to  Qandahar8  and  fought  a great 
battle  with  Shah  Beg,  son  of  Zu-n-nun  Arghun  and  Muhammad  MuqTm 
his  younger  brother.  The  Khan  did  good  service  here.  His  Majesty 
presented  Qandahar  to  Nfisir  Mirza,  the  younger  brother5  of  Jahangir 
Mirza  and  returned  to  Kabul.  He  permitted  Shah  Begum  and  Khan 
Mirzfi  to  proceed  to  Badakhshfin.  After  many  adventures  Khan  Mirza 
put  Zabir  Eaghi 6 * to  death  and  became  confirmed  in  the  dominion  of 
Badakhshan.  He  always  retained  his  loyalty  (to  Babar). 

In  916  (early  in  December  1510)  an  express6  brought  the  news 
that  Sk&ibani  Khan  was  killed  and  that  it  was  proper  for  Babar  to 
move  in  that  direction.  Accordingly  in  QJbawwal,  he  proceeded  6 there 
and  fought  great  battles  with  the  Uzbegs.  He  was  ever  victorious 
and  took  Samarqand  for  the  third  time,  in  917  (Oct.  1511).  He  ruled 
there  for  eight  months  but  in  §afar.918  (April  1512)  he  had  a great 
battle  at  Kul  Malik  with  'Ubaidu-l-lah  Khan-  Though  he  had  won  the 
victory,  suddenly  by  the  jugglery  of  the  heavens,  A he  sustained  a 
defeat  and  proceeded  to  ]Ji?&r. 


l This  is  in  accordance  with  T.  JR. 

201,  but  Babar  says  he  got  leave  to 

go  to  Khur&s&n.  It  would  seem 

from  T.  R.  that  both  MTrz&  Kh&n 

and  Mahmud  Ilasan  got  leave  to 

go  to  Qandahar  but  that  the  lat- 
ter went  as  far  then,  while  Mirza 

Khan  stayed.  Qaidar  says  his  father 
went  on  because  he  wished  to  go  to 
Mecca.  He,  however,  accepted  an 
invitation  from  ShaibEnI  and  was 
killed  by  him. 

8 T.  R.  35 7,  B&bar  besieged  Qan- 
dahar for  5 years  and  5 months. 

8 Half-brother  only  of  Jah&nglr 
and  B&bar,  his  mother  being  a con- 
cubine. (B&bar,  Ers.  10). 

8 Probably  High  a hill-district  in 

30 


N.-W.*  Bad&khah&n  and  not  the  Bag 
which  is  the  Rhages  of  Tobit  and 
lies  south  of  Teheran.  See  T.  R. 
203 «. 

6 The  express  was  sent  by  Mirza 
Kh&n  from  Badajth&h&n.  The  courier 
had  traversed  the  Hindu  Kuah  in 
the  snow  and  got  frost-bitten.  He 
arrived  early  in  Ramadan  which  in 
that  year  began  3rd  December.  Ers. 
B.  and  H.  I,  306  and  T.  R.  237). 

8 Lit.  turned  the  reins  of  his 
world-traversing  steed.  Ers.  B.  and 
H.  I,  322  and  T.  R.  260  for  account 
of  battle.  'Ubaidu-l-lfth,  called  also 
Sultan,  married  Mirza  Haidar's  sis- 
ter and  beoame  king  of  Bukh&r&. 
He  was  Shaib&nTs  nephew. 
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On  another  occasion/  he  along  with  Najm  Beg,  had  a great 
battle  below  Fort  Ghajdiw&n  with  the  Uzbegs.  Najm  Beg  was  killed 
and  his  Majesty  went  towards  K&bul.*  Moreover  by  secret  inspira- 
tion, he  was  led  to  lay  aside  marching  to  Transoziana  and  to  press 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  Hindust&u.  Four  times  did  he  turn 
towards  this  enterprise  and  as  often  did  he,  from  stress  of  circum- 
stances, retrace  his  steps.  The  first*  time  wsas  in  3ba‘b§n  910 
(Jan.  1505)  when  he  went  by  Bfidftra  Cashma*  (Almond  Spring) 
and  Jagdalik,  passed  through  the  Khaibar  and  halted  at  Jam 
(Jamrud).  In  the  Wdqi*dt-i-bdbarif  a Turk!  book  written  by  his 
Majesty  himself,  it  is  stated  that  when  in  six  marches,  he  went  from 
K&bul  to  Adinapur,*  he  had  never  before  seen  the  Garmsir1 * * * * *  7 
(warm  regions)  nor  the  country  of  Hindust&n.  “ Immediately  on 
" reaching  them,  I beheld  a new  world.  The  grass  was  different,  the 
“ trees  different,  the  wild  animals  of  a different  sort,  the  birds  of  a 
" different  plumage,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  (u^tj  * 
“ ail  u aids)  of  a different  kind.  I was  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
“indeed  there  was  room  for  wonder/' 8 Nft?ir  Mirz&  came  to  this 
stage  from  Qbaznln  to  pay  his  respects.  He  (Bftb&r)  halted  at  Jam- 


1 Ers.  B.  and  H.  I,  325  and  T.  R. 
261.  Ghajdiw&n  is  north  of  Bu- 
kh&ri.  The  battle  was  apparently 
fought  on  3 Ramadan  918  (12th  No- 
vember, 1512).  means  star  and 

the  real  name  of  the  general  was 
Y&r  Muhammad.  He  is  Baid  to  have 
been  Finance  Minister.  .He  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  and  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  Kar&hT. 

1 He  did  not  go  direct  to  K&bul 

but  first  to  Qis&r  and  was  there 

nearly  murdered  by  the  mutinous 

Mughals.  Thence  to  Kunduz  and 

"at  last,  despairing  altogether  of 

“ recovering  QifSr,  he  returned  to 
14  K&bul."  The  date  of  his  return 
does  not  seem  known  but  probably 
it  was  in  920,  (1514).  Ers.  B.  and 
H.  I,  329a. 


* Babar,  Ers.  156.  B&bar  (309) 
seems  to  reckon  the  expedition  of  925 
as  the  first  of  the  five,  and  Firiahta 
and  FTh&fi  Kh&n  take  the  same  view. 
Era.  B.  and  H.  1,  41  ?n. 

9 Jarrett  II,  399  and  Babar,  Ers. 
141n.  B&dara  Cashma  is  a pass  S. 
of  the  K&bul  River  and  between 
Little  K&bul  and  Barlk-&1. 

* From  Jamrfid,  B&bar  rode  out 
to  Bikram  (Peshawar). 

9 Now  Jal&l&bSd.  Ers.  (B.  and  H. 
I,  233.  Jarrett  II,  405).  But  Ad&nTa- 
pQr  lay  about  a mile  South  of  the 
modern  Jal&l&b&d. 

1 fan  V.  Jarrett  II,  394. 

9 The  change  here  described  oc- 
curs at  Gandamak.  B&bar's  Mem. 
157  and  Erskine’s  note. 
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rud  and  consulted  about  crossing  the  river  Indus  known  as  the  Nilftb. 
Owing  to  the  avarice  of  BSql 1 Caghaua’htni  the  crossing  of  the  Indus 
was  postponed  and  he  proceeded  against  Kohat.  After  taking  Kohat, 
they  attacked  Bangash  and  Naghz.*  Then  they  went  to  the  country 
of  the  ( Isa  Khail  and  halted  in  the  environs  of  Tarbila1  which  is  a 
village  on  the  Indus  and  in  the  country  of  Multan.  Then  he  made 
several  marches  down  the  river.  From  thence  he  came  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Duki*  and  after*  some  days  to  Ghaznln.  In  the  month  Zi- 
hajja  (May  1505)  he  returned  to  Kabul. 

The  second6  time,  the  illustrious  army  proceeded  in  the  month  of 
Jum&da-l-awwal  913  (Sep.  1507)  by  way  of  Little  Kfibul  (Khurd 
Kfibul)  to  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  They  went  first  from  Man- 
draur6  by  'Atar  and  Sfeiweh  and  then  returned  owing  to  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  officers.  They  crossed  by  Kuner8  and  Nurgil7 
and  from  Kuner  he  (Babar)  came  on  a raft  (jdla)  8 to  the  camp  and 
then  by  way  of  Bfidij9  to  Kabul.  By  order  of  his  Majesty,  the  date 


1 Text,  “some  Caghatils.”  The 
Luck.  ed.  is  right.  (Babar  Ers.  156 
and  256).  The  " avarice  ” refers  to 
BaqI’s  love  of  plunder.  He  was 
younger  brother  of  Khusrfi  Shih, 
Babar's  Memoirs,  128,  Cagh&nlan  was 
in  TranBOxiana.  T.  R.  177 n. 

* Text,  Newar.  Jarrett  II,  389, 
399  n.  6. 

*•  The  Belah  of  Ers.  p.  163.  Appa- 
rently the  Darbflah  of  the  Ain  Jarrett 
1 1,  334.  Caghint&n  is  a name  given  to 
Hi^&r.  Babar.  Ers.  Intro.  XXXV. 

♦ Jarrett,  II,  397.  DukI  meaus  a 

hill  or  hill-country.  Text,  Kl.  Luck, 
ed.  See  Bibar  164*.  and  149 

where  the  expedition  is  described. 

1 Bibar,  Era.,  232. 

• Jarrett  II,  406. 

* 7 Bibar,  Ers.,  143;  The  two  places 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
of  Caghinaaril  or  Kameb,  Jarrett 
II,  392n. 

1 Also  j &ala.  (Farhang-i-ra- 


iikldi  a.  v.).  The  Burhan*i-qati * des- 
cribee a raft  as  a thing  made  of 
wood  and  grass  on  (?  under)  which 
inflated  ma88ak$  are^laid  and  which 
is  used  for  crossing  deep  streams. 
Probably  Bibar  used  one  only  for 
crossing  the  river.  Raverty  (Notes, 
34)  quotes  a description  of  a raft 
from  Jahinglr’s  Memoirs.  This 
kind  pf  raft  is  still  in  use.  “ From 
Jalilibid  we  embarked  on  rafts  of 
inflated  skins  and  dropped  down 
with  the  stream  to  Peghawur.” 
(Journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxns. 
Wood,  280).  See  too  “ At  the  Court 
of  the  Amir,”  Gray,  12: 

9 This  name  does  not  Beem  known 
now.  Ers.  (Bibar,  142».)  suggests 
Bidpish.  Price  remarks  (173n.)  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  find  in  thn 
maps  any  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  this  expedition.  I have  altered 
the  names  of  the  Text  so  as  to  accord 
with  Erskine. 
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of  his  crossing  was  engraved  on  a stone  above  Bfidlj.  This  won- 
drous 1 writing  still  exists.  Till  this  time,  the  noble  descendants  of 
the  Lord  of  Conjunction  were  called  Mirzns.  His  Majesty  ordered 
that  in  this  inscription,1  he  should  be  styled  PadsljSh. 

On  Tuesday,  4 ZI-Lqa'da  of  this  auspicious  year  (6th  March,  1508), 
occurred,  in  the  citadel  of  Kabul,  the  fortunate  birth  of  his  Majesty 
Jah&nban!  Jannat-fisblyfinl  (HumSyun).  Of  this  an  account  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

The  third  time,  on  Monday,*  1 Muharram  925  (3rd  Jan.,  1519), 
while  the  army  was  inarching  against  Bajaur,  there  was  a great 
earthquake  which  lasted  for  half  a sidereal  hour.  Sultan  ‘Ala’u-d-din 
SiwftdT  (of  Swat)  arrived  as  an  envoy  on  the  part  of  Suit  An  Vais 
Siwadi.  In  a short  time,  the  fort  of  Bajaur  was  captured  and  was 
presented  to  Khwaja*  Kilfin  Beg,  son  of  MaulfinS  Muhammad  §adr, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  groat  officers  under  MlrzS  ‘Umar  Shaikh.  This 
Khwfija  was  related  to  his  Majesty  in  a singular  manner  for  his  six 
brothers  had  given  their  lives  in  his  service.  He  himself  was  a 
special  jprotege  of  his  Majesty  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  sagacity. 
When  his  Majesty  was  contemplating  the  Siwad  (Swat)  expedition 
and  the  conquest  of  the  YusufzSis,  Taus  Khan,  the  younger  brother 


River  and  about  16  or  18  miles 
west  of  Targarl  where  the  streams 
of  Alingir  and  Alishang  join.”  (1.  c. 
142n.) 

8 B&bar  merely  says  that  the 
change  took  place  at  this  period  but, 
by  the  word  tarlfah,  A.F.  seems  to 
mean  that  the  title  was  adopted  in 
the  inscription.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  it  still  exists. 
Baber  complains  that  it  was  not  well 
cut. 

* Text,  Saturday  but  Monday, 
MSS.  and  Babar'.>  Memoirs?  de 
Courteille  II.  36  note. 

♦ 2\  R.,468.  According  to  Bibar  s 
Mem.  Bajaur  was  taken  before  Sult&n 
'Ali'u-d-dTn’s  arrival  and  not  after, 
as  A.  F.’s  account  implies. 


1 One  MS.  has  “ This  writing  has 
not  yet  disappeared.” 

The  pass  was  east  of  Kabul  and 
near  the  Lamgh&n  (Laghman)  dis- 
trict. (Bibar,  Era.,  142).  Accord- 
ing to  Raverty,  (Notes,  100)  the 
proper  spelling  is  Badpaj 

bad  meaning  wind  and  paj  or  fajj 
Ar.  for  pass.  “Thus  Badpaj  means 
the  Windy  Pass,  the  name  being 
given  on  account  of  the  strong  wind 
' generally  blowing  there  and  which 
at  times,  renders  its  passage  im- 
practicable.” Probably  then  this  is 
the  pass  described  by  a friend  (?  Alex- 
ander Burnes,  ErskineHist  I,  517) 
of  Mr.  Erskine  as  B&dpish.  (Bahar, 
Era.,  142n.)  “Bftdp&sh  is  a steep 
hotal  (pass)  half  a day’s  journey  to 
the  north  of  AndrAr  on  the  Klbul 
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of  Shah  Mansur,  who  was  chieftain  of  the  Yusuf zai  tribe,  brought  the 
latter's  daughter 1 * * and  uttered  words  of  humility  and  submission. 
There  ^as  also  a difficulty  about  supplies  of  corn  in  that  country  of 
wild  beasts.  His  (Babar's)  fixed  determination  too  was  to  undertake 
the  expedition  to  Hindustan.  He  turned  his  rein  from  Siw&d.  Al- 
though the  preparations  for  the  march  to  India  had  not  been  made 
and  the  officers  were  not  in  favour  of  it,  he  lighted  the  torch  of 
courage  and  set  forth  for  the  tenebrous  regions8  of  Hindustan.  On 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  16  Muharram,  he  crossed  the  river  (Indus) 
with  horses,  camels  and  baggage,8  while  the  camp  (urdu)  bazftr  was 
floated  across  on  rafts.  They  encamped  at  Kacakot. 

Seven  kos  from  Bhira,4 * * *  towards  the  north,  there  is  a mountain, 
called  in  the  Zafarndma  and  other  books,  the  hill  of  Jud  and  there 
they  encamped.  His  Majesty  writes  in  his  Memoirs  (Erskine,  254b 
“ At  first  I was  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  afterwards 
“ discovered  that  in  this  hill  there  were  two  races  of  men  descended 
“of  the  same  father.  One  tribe  is  called  Jud,  the  other  Jenjuheh.” 
He  sent  * Abdu-r-rahlm  SJhaghawal  to  Bhira  in  order  to  reassure  the 
people  and  prevent  anyone  from  committing  violence.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  he  halted  east  of  Bhira,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Bihat 


1 Bibar  married  her.  (Ers.,  250n.) 
Her  name  was  Blbl  Mubarak  ac- 
cording to  Raverty.  (Notes,  234). 
Erskine,  Bibar’s  Memoirs,  251n. 
calls'  her  Blbt  .Macherikah. 

1 Siwid  means  also  blackness. 

8 Text,  partdl  but  the  word  is 
Hindustani  and  spelt  partal. 

4 Perhaps  there  are  two  Bhlras. 

(Bibar,  Ers.,  253n.)  Babar  speaks 

(253)  of  Jild  as  7 koa  from  Bhira  and 

(255)  of  the  middle  of  Jad’s  being 

10  koa  from  Bhira.  Jad  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Salt  Range.  Erskine 
remarks  that  Bihar’s  account  of  it 
i*  not  very  exact  and  that  he  con- 
sidered all  the  rough  and  mountain- 
ous oountry  between  the  £h*ibar 
•ad  Sait  Ranges  to  be  one  hill. 


x 


Erskine  or  rather  Leyden  (for  the 
latter’s  translation  comes  down  to 
this  point)  says  (254)  “This  hill 
got  the  name  of  Jad  from  a sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
hill  of  Jud  (Ararat).”  This  makes 
Babar  and  A.P.  more  intelligible 
but  the  passage  is  not  in  the  Tur- 
kish (P.  de  C.  IT,  54)  and  has  the 
air  of  being  a marginal  note  which 
has  slipped  into  the  text.  Moreover 
Ararat  is  JadI  or  Juda  and  not  Jad. 
Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  there  is 
any  resemblance  between  the  lofty 
isolated  Ararat  and  a spur  of  the, 
Salt  Range.  Jud  is  probably  Sans- 
crit yuddha  • war.’  The  reference  to 
the  Kah-i-Jftd  in  the  Zafarndma  is 
at  II,  48,  1. 1. 
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(Jlielam,  the  ancient  Hydaspes).  He  levied  400,000  sAdhmkhis1  from 
Bhira  as  the  price  of  protection,  and  presented  the  country  to  Hindu 
Beg,  assigning  the  revenues  of  it  to  him  as  a maintenance.  Khuah&b 
he  made  over  to  §h§h  Hasan3  and  arranged  that  he  should  assist 
Hindu  Beg.  He  sent  Mulla  Murshid8  on  an  embassy  to  Sul&in  Ibra- 
him, son  of  Suljan  Sikandar  Lodi,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  five 
or  six  months  previously*  in  the  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  in  order  to 
convey  to  him  salutary  counsels.  Daulat  KhSn,  the  governor  of  Lahor, 
detained  the  ambassador  and  with  utter  folly,  sent  him  back  without 
having  fulfilled  his  mission.  On  Friday,  2 RabPu-l-awwal  (4th  March, 
1519),  the  neyrs  came  of  the  birth  of  an  auspicious  son.  As  the  ex- 
pedition against  Hindustan  was  then  in  progress,  he  was  by  secret 
inspiration  and  augury,  named  Hindal.6  On  Monday,6  5 RabPu-1- 
awwal  the  administration  of  Bhira  was  given  to  Hindu  Beg  and  he 


1 About  ten  or  eleven  pence  each, 
(B&bar,  Ers.f  2 54n.  and  335)  so  that 
the  sum  levied  was  some  £20,000. 
The  Text  might  read  that  this  money 
was  given  to  Hindu  Beg  and  has 
been  so  understood  by  Price  (Ret- 
IV,  674),  but  if  so,  A F.  seems  to 
have  mistaken  his  authority  (Babar, 
256,  258  and  309)  where  B&bar  says 
he  divided  the  money  among  his 
troops.  P.  de  C.  (II,  64)  does  not 
mention  the  sum  400,000  sis.  but 
represents  B&bar  as  stating  that  he 
assembled  the  headmen  of  Bhira 
and  fixed  their  ransom  at  a thousand 
iidhrujsili  apiece.  A.F/s  Text  has 
ecJidr  sad  shahnikHt  mal  and  which 
is  unintelligible.  Tho  MSS.  give  the 
correct  mdf-i-aindn,  price  of  peace. 

* Incorrect.  BSbar  says  (Ers., 
260)  that  he  bestowed  Khu&h&b  on 
Longer  Khan  who  was  the  prime 
cause  and  adviser  of  the  expedition 
and  that  he  left  him  behind  to  sup- 
port Hind  Q Big.  Khush&b  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jhelam  while  Bhira 
is  on  the  loft. 


8 P.  de  C.  II,  62  gives  Thursday 
1 Rablu-l-awwal  (3rd  March,  1519). 
Apparently  the  ambassador  was  sent 
partly  to  claim  some  portions  of  the 
Panj&b  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Turks  from  the  days  of  Tim  fir. 

* Erskine  considers  the  date  of 
Sikandar 's  death  uncertain  but  would 
put  it  in  1518  (B.  and  H.  I,  407n.) 
but  there  does  not  seem  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  Firiafita’s  state- 
ment that  he  died  in  November  1517. 
B&bar’s  statement  (ErB.,  257)  is 
too  loosely  expressed  to  be  relied 
on. 

8 The  affix  dl  is  Turkish  and  means 
4 to  take,’  so  that  HindRl  would  mean 
**  taken  of  India.”  According  to 
B&bar,  P.  de  Courteille  II,  46  (the  pas- 
sage is  not  in  Erskine)  the  name  was 
given  by  M&him  the  wife  of  B&bar 
and  adopting  mother  of  Hind&l. 

• Text,  Sunday,  1 5th,  but  vide  B&bar, 
259.  One  MS.  has  11  (eleventh) 
which  is  the  right  day  of  the  month 
for  Sunday. 
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(Bfibar)  for  state  reasons,  proceeded  to  return  to  Kabul.  On  Thurs- 
day, the,  last  day  of  RabPu-l-awwal  (31st  March)  he  arrived  at  Kabul. 
On  25  RabPu-l-akhar  (April  25th)  Hindu  Beg  who,  out  of  careless- 
ness,1 had  left  BhTra,  came  to  Kabul. 

The  date  of  the  setting  out  of  the  fourth  expedition  has  not  come 
to  light  but  it  appears  that  he  (B&bar)  returned  after  the  taking  of 
Labor  and  from  the  chronogram8  of  the  taking  of  Dip&lpur,  which 
will  be  Stated  hereafter,  it  appears  that  the  expedition  was  in  930 
(1524).  As  every  event  has  its  special  time,  this  splendid  project  (of 
conquering  India)  was  postponed.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  was 
the  sluggishness  of  the  officers  and  the  non-co-operation  of  his  bro- 
thers. At  last,  on  the  fifth  time,  by  the  guidance  of  God  and  the 
leadership  of  Fortune,  on  Friday,  1st  Safar  932  (17th  Nov.,  1525),  when 
the  Sun  was  in  Sagittarius,  the  standards  of  light  were  unfurled, 
such  as  might  disperse  the  darkness  of  an  universe,  and  placing  the 
foot  of  resolve  in  the  stirrup  of  reliance  on  God  and  of  bstention  from 
sin,8  he  proceeded  towards  the  conquest  of  India.  Mirza  Kflmrftn 
was  left  in  Qandahfir  and  the  care  of  Kabul  was  also  entrusted  to 
him.  When  this  expedition  was  made,  victory  followed  on  victory 
and  fortune  upon  fortune.  L&hor  and  some  other  large  cities  of 
India  were  taken  and  on  17  Safar  (3rd  Dec.)  his  Majesty  Jahanb&ni, 
Jannat-ftshiyanT,  Na^Iru-d-din  Muhammad  Hum&yun  arrived  from  Ba- 
dakhshan  with  his  army,  at  the  camp  which  was  in  the  Bagh-i-wrifft4 


t Babar  doeB  not  blame  him  but 
says  he  was  left  without  sufficient 
means.  (207). 

8 This  is  explained  by  Babar  (Ers., 
368)  where  Wdtit  §bahr  RabVu-l - 
awwal  is  given  as  the  chronogram  of 
the  taking  of  Dlpalpar.  These  words 
yield  “ Middle  of  RabPu-l-awwal  930  ” 
and  so  the  conquest  occurred  about 
22nd  Jan.f  1524.  See  Akbamdma 
1, 110  where  the  reading  i6  Wasat. 
This  seems  the  more  correct  as  Want 
would  yield  931.  B&bar  thus  alludes 
to  this  expedition  (Ers.,  141).  “ In  the 
year  in  which  I defeated  Babar  Khan 
and  conquered  L»h5r  and  Dlb&lpQr, 


I brought  plantains  and  planted  them 
here,”  (in  the  Bagh-i-wafS.  near  Jala- 
labad). Dlpalpur  is  in  the  Montgo- 
mery District,  Panjab,  and  formerly 
on  the  Beas.  It  is  now  in  a state  of 
decay  owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
river.  Text,'  Dlbalpdr  and  according 
to  Raverty,  this  is  correct.  (J.A.8.B. 
1892,  Part  I.  375n.  380)  Kh&fl  Khan 
(1,47)  has  a good  deal  to  say  about 
this  expedition. 

8 For  B&bar’s  vows  of  penitence,  see 
Memoirs,  Ers.,  292. 

♦ B&bar  made  this  garden  in  914, 
(1508).  It  was  opposite  Adi  nap  Hr 
which  was  south  of  the  Kibul  River 
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(Garden  of  Fidelity).  Khwftja  Kilin  Beg  also  came  at  tliis  time  from 
Gb&znln. 

On  1st  Rabf'u-l-awwal  (16th  Dec.)  he  crossed  the  Indus  near 
Kacakot1  and  held  a muster8  of  the  army.  Twelve  thousand8  cavalry, 
Turks,  TajikB,  merchants/  etc,,  were  reckoned  up.  Then  they  crossed 
the  Bihfbt  (Jhelam)  above8  Jilum  (Jhelam).  Near  Buhlulpur  they 
crossed  the  Cln&b  and  encamped. 

On  Friday,  14  Rablfu-l-awwal  (29th  Dec.)  they  encamped  at 
Slalkot  and  his  Majesty  formed  the  plan  of  transferring  its  popula- 
tion to  Buhlulpur.  At  this  time  news  came  that  the  enemy  was 
assembling  and  when  his  Majesty  reached  Kalinur,  Muhammad 
Sultan  Mlrza,  rAdil  Sultan  and  the  other  officers  who  had  been 
appointed  to  defend  Labor,  arrived  and  paid  their  respects. 

On  Saturday,  22  (Text  24)  Rablru-l-awwal,  the  fort  of  Milwat 8 
was  taken.  Booty  was  obtained  and  the  books  of  GhazI  Khan  which 
were  in  the  fort  were  got  possession  of.  Some  of  them  were  given  to 
his  Majesty  Jahfinbfini  and  some  were  sent  as  a present  to  Kamran 
in  Qand&h&r.  As  it  was  reported  that  Hamid  Khan,  governor7  of 
Hig&r-firuza8  had  advanced  two  or  three  stages,  on  Sunday,  13  Ju- 
mftda-l-awwal  the  army  marched  from  Ambala  and  halted  on  the  bank 
of  a tank  (kul)  and  Humayun  was  sent  against  him  (Hamid  Khan). 
Amir  JjQiwAja  Kilan  Beg,  Amir  Sultfin  Muhammad  DuldAI,  Amir  Wall 
3£b&zin,  Amir  'Abdu-l-'azTz,  Amir  Muhibb  'All,  ghwaja  Khalifa  and 
some  of  the  officers  who  had  stayed  in  Hindustan  such  as  Hindu  Beg, 
?‘Abdu-l-'az!z,  Muhammad  'All  Jang-jang  were  appointed  to  accompany 


and  about  a mile  south  of  Jalalabad. 
(Bibar,  Ere.,  141  and  278  and  Eaverty, 
Notes,  49).— Eleven  years  leper,  lie 
made  the  B&gh-i-safa  at  the  lake  of 
Keldeh-Kehir,  in  the  Salt  Range. 
(Ere.,  255). 

1 Bibar  (293)  says  they  crossed 
the  river  of  Kacik5$>  i.e.,  the  Haroh 
(Jarrett,  II.  324). 

8 Text  f&dn  but  I prefer  the  vari- 
ant tan,  vis.,  a review  or  counting  of 
an  army.  It  would  seem  from  P.  de 
C.’s  version  (11,36)  and  from  Erskine 
(Bibftr,  293)  that  advantage  was 


taken  of  the  crossing  to  count  the 
troops  while  they  were  embarking 
or  disembarking. 

8 “Great  and  small,  good  and  bad, 
servants  and  no  servants,  they  amount-| 
ed  to  12,000  persons.’*  (Bibar,  293). 

8 8auddgar.  So  too.  Bibar  (Ers., 
310)  but  the  meaning  here  seems 
doubtful,  perhaps  mercenaries. 

8 Bibar,  below. 

8 The  Malot  of  the  Imp.  Gaz. 

7 Text,  hakim.  Bibar,  ifrikdar. 

8 (1^1  sir,  Jarrett  11,105,  293). 
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him.  Baban,  who  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  HindustSn,  ame  in  on 
this  day  and  did  homage.  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  gaii  l an  easy 
victory. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  he  returned  to  the 
camp.  His  Majesty  bestowed  on  him,  Hi^r-flruza  with  its  depend- 
encies and  subordinate  districts  (lawdfriq)  which  were  worth  a hror 
and  also  a hror  in  money  as  a guerdon  for  this  victory  which  was  the 
first  of  countless  ones.  The  army  continued  its  march.  News  re- 
peatedly came  that  SulfcSn  Ibrahim  was  advancing  with  100,000  caval- 
ry and  1,000  elephants.  The  army  encamped  near  Sirsawah  (Sirsa). 
Here  Haidar  Quli  (Text,  fAli)  a servant  of  Khwfija  Kilftn  Beg  who 
had  been  sent  to  procure  information  brought  the  news  that  Dftud 
Khan  and  IJaitim  Khan  (Text,  Hatirn)  had  advanced  in  front  of 
Sultan  Ibrahim’s  camp  with  five  or  six  thousand  horse.  Accordingly 
on  Sunday,  18  Jum&da-l-akhar  (1st  April)  Cm  Timur  Sultan,  Muham- 
mad Sultan  MlrzS,  Mahdl  Khwaja,  ‘Adil  Sultan,  with  the  whole  left 
wing  commanded  by  Sulfcan  Junaid,  §hah  Mir  Husain  and  Qutlaq 
Qadam,  as  well  as  part  of  the  centre  under  Yunus  'All,  'Abdu-l-lfih 
Ahmad!,  Kita  Beg  and  others,  were  appointed  to  operate  against  this 
body.  And  these  heroes  proceeding  swiftly  to  the  field  of  battle, 
were  victorious  over  the  enemy  and  slew  a great  nuiqber  of  them  with 
the  lightning  of  the  sword  and  the  rain  of  the  arrow.  Haiti m Khan 
with  70  others  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  alive  to  the  exalted  camp 
where  they  suffered  capital  punishment.  Orders  1 were  issued  that 
wheeled  carriages  should  be  collected  and  Usttd  'All  Quli  was  direct- 
ed to  yoke  them  together  in  the  Ottoman*  (Rum)  manner  with  chains® 
and  cow-hides  of  which  they  made  ropes.  Between  every  two  car- 


1 The  corresponding  passage  about 
collection  of  carta,  is  not  in  ErBkine 
(Babar,  304,  1.1)  but  in  P.  de  Cour- 
teille,  (II,  161)  we  read,  “ I ordered  all 
“ the  soldiers  to  bring  carriages,  each 
“ according  to  his  means.  They  col- 
“ lected  in  this  manner  700/* 

* Elliot  (VI,  468)  observes  that  the 
reference  is  doubtless  to  the  victory 
obtained  by  Sultin  Salim  the  Grim 
( Ydwat)  over  Shfth  Isma  il  in  1514, 

31 


in  which  this  method  had  been  found 
very  effective.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  23rd  Aug.  at  Oaldlran  near  Ta- 
briz. (His.  of  Persia,  Malcolm  I, 
504  and  Hist,  of  Ottoman  Empire, 
Hammer- Pur gslall  II,  412).  Probab- 
ly Ust&d  ‘Ali  had  been  present  in 
it. 

* A.F/s  rendering  does  not  seem 
quite  correct.  The  twisted  cow- 
hides wore  in  lieu  of  chains. 
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riages  there  were  placed  six  or  seven  gabions 1 so  that  the  matchlock 
men  might  fire  their  pieces  from  behind  them  in  security.  In  a few 
days  these  arrangements  were  completed. 

At  length  on  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  Jumftda-l-&khar  (12th 
April)  the  phoenix  (hum&)  of  victory  made  a shade  with  his  wings  at 
the  city  of  PanTpat.  The  ranks  of  the  army  were  arranged  in  an 
excellent  manner.  The  right  wing  rested  on  the  city  and  environs, 
and  the  carriages  and  gabions  were  placed  in  front  of  the  centre. 
The  left  wing  was  defended  by  trees  and  ditches.  Sultftn  Ibrfihlm, 
with  a large  army  was  drawn  up  six  kfa  from  the  city  and  for  a week 
the  young  men  and  the  veterans  daily  engaged  numerous  bodies  of 
the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  hostile  camp  and  were  always  victo- 
rious. At  length  on  Friday,  8 Kajab  (20th  April)  Sul£an  IbrfthTm 
marched  against  the  camp  with  a mighty  army  and  an  array  of  ele- 
phants. His  Majesty  Gitl-sit&nT  also  drew  up  his  forces  and  adorned 
the  battle-field  in  the  following  manner. # 

Battle  betwben  his  Majesty  GM-sitIn!  FibdOs-makIn! 

AND  SuL$AN  IbrIhIM  ANJ)  ACCOUNT  OF  THI  ABRAT. 

As  the  Protector  and  Doer  desired  to  repair  old  defeats  and  to 
convert  past  afflictions  into  felicities,  He  arranged  the  preliminaries 
for  this,  and  set  things  in  order.  Among  such  arrangements  were 
the  advancing  of  Sultftn  Ibr a him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  and 
the  drawing  up  of  the  army  of  his  Majesty  Giti-sit&ni.  As  the 
Divine  aid  was  accompanying  the  latter,  and  ever-increasing  fortune 
was  in  his  van,  he,  in  spite  of  a plenitude  of  difficulties  and  a pau- 
city of  favouring  circumstances,  had  recourse  with  a tranquil  mind 
and  firm  soul  to  the  inalterable  Arbiter  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
marshalling  of  his  troops. 

The  centre  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  in  person. 
In  the  right  centre  which  the  Turks  call  vnk-gh*l,*  Timflr  Sultfin, 
Sulaimdn  Mirzd,  Amir  Muhammad!  Kdkultgsb,  Amir  Shfth  Manffir 
Barlfls,  Amir  Yunus  € All,  Amir  Darwssh  Muhammad  Sfirbftn,  Amir 


1 Turd,  (Vullers  s-  v.  ind  Quatre- 
infers,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols,  337n. 
130).  The  latter  quotes  the  passage 
from  the  Akbamdma. 

* Text,  which  may  be  in- 


tended for  cnirassee  bnt  the  true 
word  seems  dneundn,  as  follows. 

• Text,  un.  Erskiue  Mng.  See 
Blbar,  Era.,  227  where  this  and  other 
terms  are  explained. 
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‘Abdu-l-lah  Kitabdar  were  stationed.  On  the  left  centre  which  the 
Turks  call  sul-ghul,  Amir  Khalifa,  Khwaja  Mir  MirSn  Sadr,  Amir 
A^madl  ParwancI,  Amir  TardI  Beg*,  brother  of  Kile  Beg,  Muhibb  'AH 
Khalifa,  Mlrzg  Beg  Tarkhan  were  stationed.  The  right  wing  was  in 
charge  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  Jannat-ftsljlyanl ; Amir  KhwSja  Kalan 
Beg,  Sul^n  Muhammad  Daldai,  Amir  Hindu  Beg,  Wall  Kbazin,PlrQulI 
Slstani  were  in  attendance  on  him.  On  the  left  wing  were  stationed 
Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza,  Sayyid  Mahdl  Khwaja,  'Xdil  Sultan, 
Sultan  Junaid  Barlas,  Khwfija  Shall,  Mir  f.iusain,  Atnlr  Qutlaq  Qadam, 
Amir  Jan  (text,  Khan)  Beg,  Amir  Muhammad  BakhshI  and  other  heroes. 
In  the  vanguard  were  Khusru  Kokultastj.  and  Muhammad  ‘All  Jang- 
jang ; * Amir  ‘Abdu-l-‘azlz  had  charge  of  the  reserve.  At  the  flank 
of  the  right  wing,  Wall  Kazil,*  Malik  Qasim,  Baba  Qashqa  with  their 
Mughals.  were  appointed  as  a flanking-party  (tulgbdma).  At  the 
extremity  of  the  left  wing,  were  stationed  QargqQzI,  Abii-l-Muham- 
mad  Nlzab&z  (lance-player),  Shaikh  'All,  Shaikh  Jamal,  Tengri  Qull 
Mughal,  as  a flanking-party.  Accordingly  the  brave  swordsmen 
stood  with  firm  foot  on  the  battle-field  and  with  life-taking  arrows 
(eaham)  and  blood-drinking  scimitars  (iam$dm)  displayed  bravery 
and  daring. 

Perse. 1 * *  4 

The  brave  stood  with  firm  foot, 

Trees  learned  from  them  how  to  stand. 

At  length  after  great  contest,  the  heavenly  aids  accompanied 
the  centre  and  wings  of  the  army  and  by  the  Divine  aid,  there 
ensued  victory  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  A great  victory  for  the 
servants  always  taking  refuge  in  God  became  manifest.  Sultan 
Ibrahim  was  slain  unrecognised  and  in  a corner,  and  numerous 
Afghans  were  the  harvest  of  the  royal  sword,  and  the  caravans  of 
the  city  of  destruction  were  conducted  to  the  rest-house  of  annihi- 
lation by  the  escort  of  victorious  soldiers  and  the  flambeaux  of 
world-opening  swords.  Near  the  body  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  there  lay 


1 (Ers.  905)  states  that  this  officer 

was  wounded  on  the  day  before  and 

unable  to  take  his  place  in  the  battle. 

But  in  S.  Zain's  recension  we  are 


told  that  though  wounded  he  con* 
trived  to  take  part  in  the  great 
battle. 

• Text,  gharmai 
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on  ohe  spot  five  or  six  thousand  dead.  The  sun  had  mounted  spear- 
high  when  the  onset  of  battle  began  and  at  noon  there  blew  the 
breeze  of  victory,  and  the  north  wind  of  vernal  conquest. 

How  can  this  great  victory,  which  was  the  masterpiece  of  fortune, 
be  explained  ? And  how  can  language  describe  what  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  comprehension  ? When  Sul&fin  Mahmud1  Ghaznavl  came 
to  Hindustan,  he  was  in  possession  of  Khurfts&n ; the  kings  of  Samar- 
qand  and  Daru-l-Marz8  and  of  Khwfirizm  were  subject  to  him  and  he 
had  an  army  of  over  100,000  men.  Nor  was  Hindustan  subject  to 
one  monarch.  Hals  and  Rajas  were  stationed  here  and  there  and 
were  not  on  terms  with  one  another.  Sulfcan  Sfcihabu-d-dln8  Qhori 
came  to  the  conquest  of  India  with  120,000  cuirassiers,  mounted  on 
mail-clad4  horses.  Then*  too,  there  was  no  ruler  in  all  that 
vast  territory.  And  though  his  brother  Qhiy&9U-d-dm  held  Khura- 
san, yet  he  was  not  outside  his  influence.  His  Majesty,6  the  Lord  of 
Conjunction  (Timur),  at  the  time  of  his  conquest  of  Hindustan,  gave 
orders  for  a muster  of  his  troops  in  the  plain  of  Samftnah,8  and 
Maulaua  Sharaf  u-d-dln  ‘All  Yazdi  states  ( Zafamdma.  II,  83)  that  the 
line  of  th«  .army  ( tul-i-yesdl ) occupied  a space  of  six  farsakha  in 
length,  and  persons  experienced  in  military  matters  have  calculated 
that  a farsakh  represents  12,000  horse,  consequently,  exclusive  of  the 
servants  of  servants  (naukar-i-naukar 7)  there  were  72,000  horsemen. 
The  servants  of  servants  occupied  two  koa .8  His  opponent,  Mallu 


\ Jarrett,  III,  340.  A. F.  bewails 
there  Sultin  Mabmftd’s  bigotry  but 
was  it  worse  than  BRbar's  F 
* Lit.,  Land  of  the  marches.  Red- 
house,  Turkish  Diet,  explains  that 
it  means  the  whole  country  under 
the  chain  of  the  Persian  Caucasus, 
bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

&  Called  also  Mui‘zzu-i-dln.  Jarrett, 
III,  342  and  B&bar,  Ers.,  148. 

4 “Cataphract  horse  "(Babar,  Ers., 
310).  Minhftju-d-din  is  the  authority 
referred  to  by  B&bar.  See  his 
Jabaqdt-i-ndairl.  Raverty,  465. 

6 It  is  singular  that  Bibar  (Ers., 
309)  takes  no  account  of  the  conquest 


of  India  or  at  least,  of  Delhi,  by  his 
ancestor  TlmQr.  He  mentions  the 
expeditions  of  Ma^mUd  of  Ghaznih. 
Shih&bu-d-dln  and  then  says  his  own 
was  the  third.  Evidently  he  did  not 
count  Tim  fir's  because  it  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  permanent  settlement 
in  the  country.  He  has  a reference 
to  Tim  dr's  expedition  at  p.  255. 

8 W.  of  Thaneswar  and  cir.  lat. 
29*55  and  lat.  76*6.  (Bibar,  Ers.,  3Qln. 
See  also  Jarrett,  II,  296). 

7 The  Text  is  inoorrect  here. 

8 Skarafu-d-dln  says  2 miles  (mil). 
A.F.’s  description  is  not  clear  neither 
is  Sfcarafu-d-dln's  account  (Zq/fcr 
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K&iii,  bad  10,000 i horse  and  120  olephants.  Yet  with  all  this,  many 
of  those  in  the  Lord  of  Conjunction’s  camp  were  frightened  and  his 
Majesty  observed  the  alarm  of  his  soldiers  and  heard  improper 
remarks  from  them.  And  in  order  to  reassure  them,  he  com- 
manded that  a palisade  should  be  made  of  branches  of  trees,  in 
front  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  front  of  this,  a ditch  should  be 
dug  and  that  behind  that  bullocks  and  buffaloes  should  be  placed 
opposite  each  other,  and  fastened  by  their  necks  and  feet  with 
leathern  thongs.  Also  many  triangular  (caltrops)  iron  prongs*  were 
made  and  it  was  arranged  that  foot  soldiers  should  take  these  and 
throw  them  in  the  way  at  the  time  of  the  onset  and  when  the  ele- 
phants came  on.  His  Majesty  Giti-sit&m  Firdus-mak&ni  who  was  the 
fourth  world-soother  ( giti-nawaz ) of  India,  in  that  groat  victory, 
which  was  one  of  the  glorious  gifts  of  God,  had  not  with  him  more 
that  12,000  men,  both  soldiers  and  others.  More  astonishing  still, 
his  territories  consisted  of  Badakhsiftn,  Qandahar  and  Kabul.  Nor 
did  he  get  assistance  from  these  countries  for  his  armies ; on  the 
contrary,  the  expenditure,  in  oMer  to  protect  some  of  the  borders 
from  the  enemy  and  for  other  state  purposes,  was  such  as  to  exceed 
the  receipts.  And  the  contest  was  with  Sultan  Ibrahim  who  had 
nearly  l()0,0Q0  cavalry  and  1,000  war-elephants  an$L  who  ruled  from 
Bhlra  to  Bihar  without  an  opponent.  It  was  solely  by  the  Divine 
aid  and  the  assistance  of  heaven  that  that  glorious  work  was 


ndma  II,  83)  from  which  A.F.’s  is 
taken,  easy,,  to  understand.  Appar- 
ently the  length  of  the  line  of  the 
army  was  20  lcos  or  6 fartakhs  (about 
40  miles)  ( Sic  8harafu-d-dTn  but  ac- 
cording to  A.F.  (Jarrett  II,  415),  6 
faraakhs  would  be  18  hot.)  Perhaps, 
however,  A.F.  is  justified  in  regarding 
a mil  which  he  says  was  the  third  of 
a fartaJsh,  as  equal  to  one  ko». 
(Jarrett  II,  415  and  417).  The  breadth 
according  to  Sharafu-d-dTn  was  two 
miles  (dU  mil)  and  not  two  hot  as  A.F. 
pats  it. 

The  cavalry  are  called  nauhar  and 
their  servants  naukar-i-naukar.  The 


latter  would  probably  be  on  foot. 
See  trs.  of  these  passages  in  Retr., 
Price,  III,  250  and  IV,  681.  Major 
Price  considers  that  the  horse  were 
arranged  two  deep. 

Gibbon,  quoting  the  Institutes, 
says  TlmQr  had  92  squadrons  of  each 
1,000,  corresponding  to  the  $2  namos 
of  Muhammad. 

1 Text,  two,  but  MSS.  and  Retr., 
Price,  show  this  a mistake.  10,000 
also  is  named  in  Zafarndma  (II,  100). 
Mall  a Kh&n  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Ma^mad  Tugfelaq,  the  young  king  of 
India. 

* Zafamdma  II,  102. 
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accomplished.  Men  of  judgment  and  experience  feel  powerless  to 
panegyrize  properly  this  masterpiece  of  the  Ages.  Hail,  Holy  One, 
carrier  of  the  world  illuminating  light  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of 
kings,  what  marvel  if  such  feats  were  wrought  by  Thee ! In 
short,  his  Majesty  Gftl-sitJm  Firdus-makanT,  on  the  rising  of  the, 
lights  of  victory  glorified  his  forehead-mirror  with  the  dust  of 
thanksgiving  prostration.  He  proclaimed  presents  to  all  mankind 
and  sent  his  servants  to  all  countries  and  regions. 

But  a deed  fit  to  surpass  the  lofty  designs  of  those  world-opening 
princes  who  conquered  Hindustan,  was  the  victory  of  his  Majesty 
JahfinbanI  Jannat-ashiy  Uni  which  by  the  blessing  of  the  existence  of 
his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings  (Akbar)  took  place  in  the  plain  of 
Sihrind.1 *  Accordingly  an  account  will  hereafter  be  given  of  how  with 

3.000  men,  he  delivered  India  from  Sikandar  Sur  who  had  more  than 

80.000  men.  Still  stranger  is  the  masterpiece  of  fortune  of  the 
Shadow  of  God  (Akbar)  who  by  the  Divine  aid  so  rescued  India  with 
a few  men  from  the  hands  of  many  rebellious*  chiefs  that  the  tongue 
of  the  Age  becomes  dumb  before  it.  An  abridged  account  will  be 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

Verae. 

Should  Fortune  grant  me  hope. 

Heaven,  leisure  and  opportunity, 

By  the  kindling  society  of  the  truthful, 

I shall  embroider  tale  upon  tale.3 
On  this  tablet  of  immortals, 

HI  draw  a picture  for  posterity's  behoof. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftnl  Jannat- 
asbiyanl,  Amir  KhwSja  Kalin  Big,  Amir  Muhammad  Kokultish,  Amir 
Yunus  ‘All,  Amir  §bah  Mansur  Barlas,  Amir  fAbdul-l-lah  Kitabdfir, 
Amir  'All  Khizin  were  by  orders  of  the  king  sent  with  a force  to 
Agra,  the  capital,  the  seat  of  Sullen  Ibrihim's  government,  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure.  They  gave  confidence  to  the  inhabitants — 


1 22nd  June,  1555.  (B.  and  H. 

Era.  II,  518). 

1 Referring  apparently  to  the  re- 
bellion of  'All  Qull  and  others 
against  Akbar  which  is  known  as 


the  Rebellion  of  Jaunpdr.  (Emperor 
Akbar,  Yon  Noer,  A.  S.  Beveridge, 
1, 106  et  seq ). 

1 Text  daaldn  da$tdn . One  MS. 
has  dciitan  daratidn. 
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who  are  trusts  from  God — by  diffusing  the  lights  of  justice.  Sayyid 
Ma^di  Kbwfija,  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza,  ‘idil  Sulfcfin,  Amir  Junaid 
Barl&s,  Amir  Qatlaq  Qadam  were  sent  to  Delhi,  to  preserve  the  trea- 
sures and  secret  stores  of  that  place  and  to  acquaint  the  subjects  and 
inhabitants  with  the  royal  graciousness.  On  the  same  day  proclama- 
tions of  victory  were  written  and  sent  by  couriers  to  Kabul,  Badakb- 
sban  and  Qandab&r.  And  he  himself,  on  Wednesday,  12  Rajab,  (25th 
April,  1526),  alighted  at  Delhi.  On  Friday,  21  * (4th  May)  he  unfolded 
the  umbrella  of  fortune  in  Agra  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the 
land. 

Everyone,1 * * * * * * * 9  small  and  great,  in  Hind&st&n  experienced  the  royal 
kindness  and  balminess.  Out  of  his  comprehensive  kindness,  the 
mother,  children  and  dependants  of  Sulfcftn  IbriL’m  were  made  par- 
takers of  his  bounty  and  special  stipends  were  assigned  to  them.  An 
Allowance  of  a property  worth  seven  lakh s of  tan*a&  was  made  to 
Ibrfihlm's  mother.  Similarly  pensions  were  bestowed  on  his  other 
relatives.  The  distracted  world  was  soothed.  His  Majesty  Jahftn- 
bflni  Jannat-fisbiy&nl  who  had  previously  arrived  at  Agra,  presented 
a diamond  eight  mi^qala1  in  weight  and  which  was  valued  by  jewel- 
lers at  one-half  of  the  daily  expenditure  of  the  inhabited  world. 
They  said  that  this  diamond  had  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  Sulfc&n 
'Al&'u-d-dfa  (ghiljl)  He9  (Humftyun)  got  it  from  the  family  of 


1 Bibar,  22,  but  if  Wed.,  12  Rajab, 

be  right,  Friday  was  the  21st. 

* Mlrzi  ljaidar  remarks  that  all 
the  world,  from  Turkey  to  China, 

benefited  by  the  expedition,  for  the 

treasures  obtained  by  the  army, 

enabled  them  to  buy  the  goods  of 

these  countries.  An  interesting 

allusion  to  the  effects  of  commerce ! 

9 320  rofts=279^\  carats.  (Bibar, 
Era.,  308)  Erskine  (B.  and  H.  I,  438) 
inclines  to  identify  this  diamond 
with  the  one  shewn  by  AurangsSb  to 
Tavernier  and  valued  by  him  at 
£888,000.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Kfih-i-nfir.  For 
full  discussion  of  the  question,  see 


Tavernier's  Travels  trs.  Valentine 
Ball,  II,  431  e/  $eq. 

I have  treated  of  this  subjeot  in 
the  Oalcutta  Review , Ac.,  and  my 
conclusion  is  that  the  Bibar  diamond 
is  the  K5h-i-nfir.  Hum&vQn  car* 
ried  the  diamond  away  with  him 
and  gave  it  to  §b&h  Ifahmisp  who 
sent  it  to  the  king  of  A^madnagar. 

* The  text  seems  to  say  that  'Ali'u- 
d-dln  got  it  from  Vikramiditya'g 
heirs  and  has  been  so  understood  by 
Prijce.  But  both  Ers.  and  P.  de  C. 
make  it  Bibar's  statement  that 
Humiy fin  got  it  from  Vikramiditya's 
heirs.  How  ‘All'u-d-dfn  got  it  is  not 
explained.  Shift  Ehin  says  'Ali'u* 
d-dln  got  it  in  the  Dcccan. 
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BikraraSjit,  the  R§ja  of  Gwaliar.  His  Majesty,  from  Ihe  nobility  of 
his  nature,  first  accepted  it  and  then  returned  it  to  him  (Hurnayun) 
as  a present. 

On  Saturday,1  29th  Rajab,  ho  began. to  examine  and  distribute 
the  treasures  and  hoards,  the  collections  of  many  kings,  lie  gave 
his  Majesty  Jahanbani,  70  lakhs  of  Sikandarl  tankas  and  a treasure- 
house  of  which  no  account  or  inventory  had  been  taken.  To  the 
Amirs,  he  gave  in  accordance  with  their  rank  from  five  to  ten  lakhs 
of  tankas  and  to  every  soldier  and  servant  he  gave  presents  superior 
to  their  position.  All  the  mail  of  learning,  small  and  great,  were 
made  happy  by  gifts.  No  one,  either  in  the  camp  or  the  canton- 
ment (urdu-bazdr)  went  without  a share  in  the  good  fortune.  The 
scions*  of  the  royal  family  in  Badakhshan,  Kabul  and  Qandahar  also 
received  presents,  viz.,  Kamran  Mlrza,  17  lakhs  of  tankas  ; Muhammad 
Zaman*  according  to  their  rank  15  lakhs  and  similarly  ‘Askar!  MlrzS, 
Hindfil  Mlrza  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  harem  and  shining  stars4 
of  the  Khilafat  and  all  the  officers  and  servants  who  were  absent 
from  the  dais  received  in  accordance  with  their  degree,  jewels  and 
rich  varieties  and  also  gold  and  silver  money.  Also  to  all  the  relatives 
and  dependants,  of  his  Majesty  in  Samarqand,  Khurasan,  Kashghar  and 
‘Ir§q,  there  were  sent  valuable  gifts.  Presents  too  were  despatched  to 
the  holy  sepulohres  ( rna$hahid ) and  blessed  shrines  in  Khurasan, 
Samarqand,  etc . And  an  order  was  issued  that  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Kabul,  Saddara,*  Warask,  Khust,  and  Badakhshan,  male  and  female. 


* Saturday,  Erskine  (Babar,  334) 
says  the  date  is  wrong,  for  29th  Rajab 
waaa  Friday  and  suggests  that  the 
distribution  of  treasure  on  a Friday 
might  have  interfered  with  Babar’s 
religious  duties.  P.  do  C.,  Monday, 
29th  Rajah.  Price,  “ 30th  of  the 
month." 

* Lit.  trees  of  the  garden  of  suc- 
cess. The  reference  is  to  the  pre- 
sents sent  to  KSmr&n  and  others. 
(Babar,  Ers.  335). 

* Son  of  Badl'u-z-zamSn  MlrzS, 
son  of  SultSn  Qusain  MlrzS  of  Her  St, 
but  the  gift  was  probably  made  to 


him  as  being  the  emperor’s  son-in- 
law.  He  served  under  Babar  and 
HumayQn  and  was  drowned  in  the 
Ganges  at  Causa  in  1539.  (Elliot,  V. 
203). 

4 Darrari,  pi.  of  Ar.  durri , a 
sparkling  star  or  gem. 

6 There  are  some  unintelligible 
words  here.  P.  de  C.  (II,  233)  has 
“ Dans  toute  la  circonscription  de 
“ versek  et  la  principautl  de  KSbul, 
“il  n’y  out  pas  une  ame  vivante, 
“ mattre  on  dame,  esclave  ou  homme 
14  fibre,  adulte  ou  nou  adulte  qui  ne 
“re?ut  un  bdberi  de  gratification," 
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small  and  great,  a iidhnikb*  should  be  sent.  Thus  all  and  sundry, 
the  Jlite  as  well  as  the  commonalty,  were  fed  from  the  table  of  his 
Majesty’s  bounty. 


and  adds  in  a note  to  44  ciroonscrip- 
44  tion,”  “ Le  mot  quo  je  traduis  ainai 
44  par  conjecture  est  sa da  que  la 
44  version  persane  se  contente  de 
44  rAproduire  sans  l’intreprlter.”  To 
44  bAberi,”  he  has  the  note,  “ Un 
44  chahrokhi  suivant  la  version  per- 
44  sane  et  la  traduction  anglaise." 
Erskine  (Bibar,  835)  seems  to  have 
considered  that  fada  u ra$dk  should 
be  read  6o  aadur  rai&k,  (for  produc- 
ing emulation),  for  he  translates, 
44  To  the  country  of  K&bul,  as  an 
44  incentive  - to  emulation,  to  every 
44  soul,  man  and  woman,  slave  or  free* 
44  of  age  or  not,  I sent  one  t io/wnt® I 
44  as  a gift  1 44  I have  examined  the 
passage  in  the  two  B.M.  MSS.  Add. 
Per.  of  BAbar's  Memoirs,  via..  No. 
24,416,  p.  2696,,  and  No.  26,200,  p. 
285a.  The  latter  was  used  by  Ers- 
kine and  the  passage  is  as  follows  .— • 

jk\j»  cX-jf  j l*o  j 

tfb  Hjl  j ***»  jl  c )jj  ifjt*  c/* 

• At  f»Ui)  pfj  Jib  1*  j 

There  is  nothing  in  either  MS.  about 
Badakhah&n  or  £h&st. 

The  explanation  of  their  mention 
in  the  A.N.  however  seems  to  be 
that  A.F.  used  Shaikh  Zain's  trs. 
of  Bihar's  Memoirs.  This  was  made 
much  earlier  than  4Abdu-r-ra^Im’s 
for  Shaikh  Zain  was  one  of  Bibar's 
courtiers  and  wrote  for  him  the 
pompous  firmana  given  by  Bibar. 
(Era.,  855  and  859).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Altbamama  (1, 119)  as 
Shaikh  Zain,  the  Qadr  and  grand- 
son of  Shaikh  Zainu-d-dln  KhWift 

32 


(Blochmann,  592n).  There  are  two 
fragments  of  this  translation  in  the 
B.M.,  via..  Add.  No.  26,202  (Bieut 
I,  246)  and  Or.  No.  1999  (1.  o.  in, 
926)  Shaikh  Zain's  version  is  written 
in  an  ornate  and  rhetorical  style  and 
in  the  third  person.  Both  fragments 
contain  the  transactions  of  932  and 
both  speak  of  Ehast  or  Khwiat  Ba- 
dafchahiu  in  describing  the  sending 
of  the  ihdhruijiU.  The  passage  in 
Add.  No.  26,202  occurs  at  70a,  and  in 
Or.  No.  1999  at  706.  It  runs  thus, 

uAihpi*  if  vtilj  jjAs  izfaj*  j 

Jl  j I J 
j ^IU|  if  (jfJLiL ,hi 

J»  b to*  j*  fW  j'^Ui  j-ij 
1 — C >)J 

44  And  an  order  was  passed  that  all 
44  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
(P  Kftbul)  and  the  dwellers  in  §ada 
Darask  (or  Waraak)  and  Shust  Ba- 
dakhahAn.  Who  were  distinguished  for 
religion  and  piety,  should  each  get  a 
i hdhruQV  Apparently  then,  §ad*» 
Darask  is  some  hamlet  of  Khflst  in 
BadakhshAn.  All  the  other  -B.M. 
M8S.  of  4 Abdu-r-rahlm's  trs.  agree 
with  the  two  already  named  in  omit- 
ting any  mention  of 
The  Saddara  of  the  Text  might 
mean  the  hundred  valleys  and  ac- 
cording to  Steingass  Horn  is  a di* 
triot  in  Badakhlhta*  Bada  is  given 
by  Vullers,  on  the  authority  of 
Notion  si  JMroOs,  (XIV,  771)  as 
meaning  a company  of  100  men  and 
possibly  it  may  bs  the  title  off  a divi- 
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Verse. 

t 

From  the  showering  of  the  jewel-shedding  hand, 
Joy  burst  out  afresh  in  the  world. 

Pleasant  is  the  gift  that  cometh  from  afar, 

As  the  Moon  sheds  light  on  earth  from  her  sphere. 


sion  of  a country-  e.g.,  the  English 
hundred.  I can  find  no  such  district 
as  Warsak  or  Versak  but  possibly 
Wftkhflh  or  Vftkhnh  is  meant.  (T.  R. 
N.  E.  “A  R.  263,  and  Babar,  Era. 
Intro.  XXX). 

“Eh&st  or  Khost  is  a district  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Hind  a Kush, 
between  south  and  south-east  of  Kun- 
duz  and  lies  very  near  the  hill  tracts 
known  on  our  time  as  K&firist&n.’’ 
T.  R.v  trs.  103n.).  KhOst  is  given  in 
Raverty’s  Pughtfi  Dictionary,  as  a 
province  in  Afghanistan.  (See  Babar, 
Ers.  151,  268  and  270.)  It  lay  in  the 
west  of  Badakhahan.  Mr.  Ney  Elias' 
map  marks  it  as  north  of  C&rlkar  and 
west- north-west  of  Citral. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  Era- 
kino’s  rendering  “ to  excite  emula- 
tion ” cannot  be  correct  though  he 
adheres  to  it  in  his  B&bar  and  Hu- 
miy  tin  (1, 440)  adding  that  perhaps 
Babar’s  object  was  to  assist  in  re- 
cruiting his  army,  but  Mr.  Erskine 
‘had  not  then  probably  examined 
Shaikh  Zain’s  translation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Babar’s  motive  was 
rather  to  enable  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  defend  themselves 
against  the  UzbSgs  and  to  strengthen 
their  loyalty.  It  is  probably  to  these 
presents  that  he  alludes  when  he 
says  (Ers.  310)  that  Badakhahan, 
Kunduft,  Kabul  and  Qandahir  were 
dependent  on  him,  but  th*t  instead 
of  being  a help,  he  had  to  send  ex- 
tensive supplies  to  some  of  them,  on 


account  of  their  being  near  the 
enemy.  This  enemy  can  only  mean  the 
UzbSgs.  I should  note  that  the  last 
uot  the  Text,  viz.  that  between  Khfist. 
and  Badakhahan  does  not  occur  in 
all  the  MSS.  Price  (Retr.  IV,  684) 
has  “at  K&bul  and  the  neighbour- 
hood." Firighta  too  has  nothing 
about  Badakhahan  and  merely  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Kabul,  adding  that  Babar  received,  on 
account  of  his  improvidence,  the  title 
of  Qalandar.  Nor  does  Kh&fl  Khan 
(Bib.  Ind.  I,  53)  speak  of  Badakhah&n. 
Babar  sought  afterwards  to  recoup 
his  extravagance  by  adding  30  per 
cent,  to  the  taxes  (Memoirs,  387). 

There  is  still  another  trs.  of  Bi- 
bar’s  Memoirs,  that  by  Mlrza  P&y- 
anda  IJasan  Qhaznavl  and  Mu^d. 
Qull  Mughal  IJisarl.  Rieu,  II,  7996. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I have 
seen  Wood’s  Journey  to  the  Source 
of  the  Oxus  (Loud.  1872)  and  am  now 
inclined  to  think  that  Sada  is  a 
mistake  for  the  Arabic  sadda,  a 
gate  or  pass.  Sad  or  Sadda  seems  a 
common  name  of  places  in  Badakh* 
ah&n  and  in  one  of  Wood's  maps  (p. 
XC)  there  is  a pass  marked  Sad-Ish- 
tragh  or  Ightr&kh  which  may  be  the 
Sada  or  Saddara  rasak  of  the  Text. 
It  is  north  of  Citral  and  perhaps 
recent  expeditions  to  that  neighbour- 
hood, have  thrown  or  will  throw  light 
on  the  locality  mentioned  in  the  Text. 
$ad  seems  to  be  used  in  Badakh&hin 
as  equivalent  to  dara. 
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It  ib  a fixed  law  that  when  the  world-adorning  Creator  designs 
to  reveal  a unique  jewel  from  its  casings,  he  brings  strange  things  to 
pass  so  that  a man  being  tried  in  such  ways  by  word  and  deed  may 
become  glorious  in  the  minds  of  all  for  firmness  and  foreseeing. 
Among  these,  there  was  this  strange  circumstance  that  with  all  this 
victory  and  largesse,  there  was  a defect  of  similitude  ( qillat-i~ 
mujdnasat)  which  worked  a want  of  intimacy  {‘illat-i-'adam-i-muwd- 
nasat)  with  the  people  of  India. 

The  soldiery  and  the  peasantry  (of  India)  abstained  from  inter- 
course (with  the  invaders).  Although  Delhi  and  Agra  had  come  into 
possession,  opponents  held  the  country.  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
forts  were  hold  by  rebels.  Q&sim  Sanball  held  Sanbal  (Rohilkhand) 
and  in  the  fort  of  Bl&na  (Bhartpur)  Nizam  Khftn  was  beating  the 
drum  of  opposition.  Hasan  l£h&n  Mewatl  had  established  himself 
in  Mew&t  (south  of  Delhi)  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Muham- 
mad Zaitun  had  established  himself  in  Dholpur  (Rajputanfi)  and  was 
breathing  opposition.  Tfitfir  ghftn  Sftrangkhani  (Firisbta,  son  of 
Sfirang  Khan)  was  holding  Gwftliftr ; Husain  Kli§n  Ldhfini,  Rapri  (on 
the  Jumna);  Qu$b  ghan,  Etflwa,  fAlam  Khan,  KalpT.  Marghub,  a 
slave  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  held  Mahawan  (Mathura)  which  is  near 
Agra.  Qanauj  and  the  other  cities  beyond  the  Ganges,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans,  under  the  headship  of  Na?ir  Khan  Lohani  and 
Ma^ruf  Farmuli  who  had  contended  also  with  Sultan  Ibrahim.  After 
his  death,  they  had  acquired  many  other  countries  and  having  ad- 
vanced some  stages,  had  made  Bahar  Khan,  son  of  Darya  Kb&n,  king 
and  styled  him  Sultan  Muhammad.1 

During  this  year,  while  his  Majesty  had  his  head-quarters  in 
Agra,  the  hot  winds  were  very  oppressive.  An  impure  samum  and 
sickness  were  added  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  camp.  A large  num- 
ber absconded  out  of  senseless  imaginations.  Owing  to  the  rebels, 
the  inclement  weather,  the  impassableness  of  the  roads,  the  delay 
of  coming  by  merchants,  there  was  distress  for  food  and  a want  of 
necessary  articles.  The  condition  of  the  people  became  bad.  Many 
officers  resolved  to  leave  Hindustan  for  Kabul  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  many  soldiers  deserted.  Though  many  old  officers  and  veteran 
soldiers  used  improper  language  in  the  Presence,  and  also  secretly 


i B.  and  H.,  Era.  I,  412. 
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need  language  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty,  yet  his  Majesty  GltT- 
sitftni  who  was  unique  for  far-seeing  and  endurance,  did  not  heed 
this  but  set  about  the  administration  of  the  country.  At  length  on 
the  part  of  the  Slits  and  those  who  had  been  trained  by  his  Majesty 
and  from  whom  different  things  were  to  be  looked  for,  there  were 
stale  movements  of  old  times.1  Especially  was  this  the  case 
with  Ahmadi  Parwfinci  and  Wall  gfeazin.  Still  more  astonish- 
ing, Kfrwftja  Kalfin  Beg, — who  in  all  the  battle  fields  and  occasions, 
especially  in  the  expedition  to  HindOstfin,  had  always  spoken  gallantly 
and  given  such  opinions  as  befitted  a brave  man — now  changed  his 
views  and  was  the  foremost  in  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the 
country,  both  openly  and  by  covert  hints.  At  length  his  Majesty 
summoned  his  officers  and  spoke  wise  words  of  counsel  to  them, 
unveiling  their  seoret  imaginings  (makbiurat)  and  forbidden  (mahzvrdt) 
ideas.  He  announced  his  firm  determination,  saying,  “ We  have 
“.won  this  fine  country  by  labour  and  hardship,  to  give  it  up  for  a 
“ little  fatigue  and  contrariety,  is  neither  the  way  of  world-conquerors 
“ nor  method  of  wise  men.  Joy  and  sorrow,  comfort  and  distress  are 
“ linked  together.  Now  that  all  those  labours  and  troubles  have 
“ been  brought  to  their  end,  assuredly  rest  and  smoothness  will  ap- 
“ pear  in  like  degree.  You  must  lay  firm  hold  on  the  strong  cable 
“ of  reliance  on  God  and  not  utter  any  more  vain  and  factious  words. 
“ Whoever  has  a mind  to  depart  to  Kftbul  (Wildyat)  and  to  exhibit 
“ his  own  worthlessness,  it  matters  not,  let  him  go.  But  we,  relying 
“on  the  lofty  courage  which  reBts  on  the  Divine  help,  have  fixed 
“ India  in  our  heart/1  At  last  all  the  officers,  after  consideration 
and  meditation,  agreed  and  confessed  that  what  his  Majesty  said 
wai  true  and  that  “the  king’s  word  was  the  word-king/1  With 
heart  and  soul  they  placed  the  head  of  submission  on  the  ground  of 
command  and  bound  themselves  to  remain.  Kbwija  Kalfin  who  was 
keener  than  the  others  about  leaving  for  Kftbnl  ( Wildyat ) received 
permission  to  depart  and  the  presents  for  the  princes  and  others 
were  sent  with  him.*  Qhaznin,  Gardez,1  and  the  Sultan  Mas'udi 


1 The  meaning  is  not  clear,  but  I 
think  A.F.  is  sneering  at  the  pre- 
sumptuous ways  of  old  servants,  Cf. 
text  188,  seven  lines  from  foot. 


* He  received  money  also  for  re- 
pairing a reservoir  at  Qhasnln.  (148). 

* Cir.  65  m,  septh-east  of  KSbuL 
Jarrett  11,  407.  Bftbar,  Srs.,  150). 
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Hazfirca*  were  given  ho  him  in  fief.  In  Hindustan  too  the  parg ana  of 
Ghuram1 * * * * *  was  given  to  him.  Mir  MirSn  also  got  leave  to  go  to  Kabul. 

The  Kbwfija  got  leave  to  depart  (to  Kabul)  on  Thursday,* 
20  Zi-tijja  (28th  August).  It  is  manifest  that  every  right-minded, 
fortunate  one  who  conducts  business  with  subtle  prudence,  is  more 
and  more  successful  in  proportion  as  he  arrives  at  high  positions. 
A mirror  of  this  is  the  grand  story  of  his  Majesty  Glti-sitinl  Pirdus- 
makani  who  in  such  a commotion  of  the  soldiery  and  in  presence  of 
much  opposition,  had  recourse  to  world-conquering  courage,  and 
who,  relying  on  the  Divine  protection,  set  bis  face  to  accomplish  his 
work  and  achieve  his  desires  and  made  the  city  of  Agra,  which  is  the 
centre  of  Hindustan,  his  fixed  residence  and  with  strength  of  counsel 
and  courage  and  abundant  liberality  and  justice,  composed  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country.  Accordingly  many  of  the  officers  of  Hin- 
dustan and  rulers  of  the  country  gradually  entered  his  service. 
Among  them  was  Qbaikk  Ghuran*  who  brought  with  him  as  many  as 
8,000  men  of  mark.*  Everyone  at  them  received  favours  above  his 
condition. 

There  were  also  Firflz  Khan,  Shaikh  Biyazld,  Mahmud  Qian 
Lobam,Qaz!  Jia,  who  were  amongst  the  famous  sirdars,  and  who  entered 
the  service  and  obtained  their  desires.  Flruz  Khan  received  a jdgir 
from  Jaunpur  of  one  kror  odd*  of  tankas . ghaikh  Bayazid  one 
kror7  from  Oudh ; Mahmud  Khan  90*  lakhs  from  Qhizipur.  Qazi 
Jia  had  an  assignment  of  20  lakhs  from  Jaunpur.  In  a short 
time,  there  was  peace  and  comfort  and  joy  and  pleasure  and  such 
prosperity  as  belongs  to  a permanent  government.  Some*  days 


1 Bibar,  Era.,  151  and  156.  Jar- 

rett,  401n. 

* Guhr&m,  Jarrett  II,  296.  As  my 
friend  Mr.  Beames  has  pointed  out  to 
me,  this  is  Ghurim  in  Sihrind.  It  is 
now  in  the  native  State  of  Patiala 
and  on  the  Qhaghar  (the  old  and 
famous  Saraawatl),  about  25  miles 

south-west  of  Ambila  and  24  miles 

due  west  of  9h*h*b&d. 

* Bibar,  Ers.,  341. 

* Ers.  and  P deO., Karen.  BadionI 


I,  337,  Khiran.  BadionI  speaks  of 
him  as  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge 
of  music. 

* Bibar  calls  them  bowmen  (tar- 
ka§bband)  from  the  DSftb. 

* I kr.,  46  lakhs,  5,000,  P.  de  C. 

1 I kr.,  48  lakhs,  50,000,  P.  de  0. 

* 90  lakhs,  35,000  P.  de  C.  See  also 
Ers.  B.  and  H.  I,  446*.,  correcting 
trs.  of  Mem. 

1 About  11th  July,  1526. 
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after  the  ‘Id  of  i&awwitt,  there  was  a great  feast  at  Agra,  in 
the  palacfe  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  when  a treasury  of  gifts  was  showered 
into  the  lap  of  the  public.  Sambal  was  assigned  to  Jah&nb&ni,  in 
addition  to  Sark&r  Higfir-firuza  which  formerly  had  been  given 
him  as  the  reward  of  valour.  Amir  Hindu  Beg  was  appointed  as  his 
deputy  to  preside  over  that  district.  As  Biban  had  besieged  the 
fort  of  Sambal,  the  aforesaid  Amir,  Kita  Beg,  Malik  Qfisim,  Babfi 
Qafbqa  with  his  brothers  and  M&11&  Apaq,  Shaikh  Ghuran  and 
hiB  soldiers  from  the  middle  D&ftb  were  rapidly  sent  there.  Biban 
engaged  them  and  was  defeated  and  as  that  seditious  and  disloyal 
one  ( bardm-nimak)  after  having  experienced  the  sweets  of  service, 
had  out  of  evil  nature  turned  his  back,  never  again  did  he  behold 
fortune’s  face. 
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Deliberations  or  his  Majesty  GItI-sitInI  (BIbae)  and  undertaking 

BT  HumIyON  or  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  BA8TWARD. 

As  his  Majesty  Giti-sitftni  Fird&s-makflni  was  now  victoriously 
established  in  Agra,  the  oapital  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  rainy 
season, — which  is  the  spring  of  India  and  the  period  of  freshness 
and  verdure,  of  enjoyment  with  one’s  friends,  and  of  garden  de- 
lights,-—had  passed  away  and  the  time  for  expeditions  had  arrived, 
he  oonsnlted  with  his  ministers  as  to  whether  he  should  prooeed  to 
the  east  to  quell  the  Lob  inis  who  had  advanced  with  nearly  50,000 
cavalry  beyond  Qananj  and  were  meditating  hostilities,  or  should 
march  westward  against  R&nfi  Sfingft*  and  subdue  him,  as  he  was 
very  strong  and  had  recently  got  possession  of  the  fort  of  Khandftr* 
and  was  cocking  the  oap  of  disobedience.  After  consultation,  it  was 
decided  that  as  Rftnft  Singft  had  repeatedly  sent  representations  to 
Kabul  and  had  made  protestations  of  loyalty,  the  facts  of  his  not 
having  done  so  since  and  of  his  having  taken  the  fort  of  Khandar 
from  Hasan,  the  son  of  Makan,  who  had  not  yet  done  homage,— were 
not  sufficient  evidenoe  of  disloyalty,  and  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
proceed  against  him  at  present.  The  proper  course  was  to  send 
capable  men  to  ascertain  his  dispositions  and  that  until  the  truth 
about  him  was  known,  the  first  thing  was  to  march  eastwards  and  put 
down  the  Lo^ftnfs.  The  Emperor  intimated  that  he  would  attend 
to  this  matter  in  person,  but  meantime  his  Highness  Jahftnb&nf, — 
the  plant  of  whose  greatness  had  grown  tall  in  the  garden  of  hope,— 
represented  that  if  this  weighty  affair  were  committed  to  hiiq,  he 
would  by  the  help  of  the  royal  fortune,  bring  it  to  a successful  ter- 


1 Chalmers  resumes  his  translation 
here  after  missing  out  from  p.  112, 
p.  102  of  the  text. 

1 According  to  Tod,  SEngi  is  a 
contraction  of  Sangria  Singh,  " the 
lion  of  little*” 


I KVndir  is  a strong  hill-fort  a 
few  miles  east  of  Bantanbhur.  Bi- 
bar, lCrsn  380.  Text  and  Jarrefct  II, 
275,  Khandir* 
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urination.  The  Emperor  greatly  approved  of  this  request  and  gladly 
aooepted  the  offer,  and  his  Highness  Jahftnbftni  girded  himself  for  the 
task  with  energy  and  good  fortune.  Orders  were  issued  that  there 
should  join  themselves  to  Humftyun,  ‘Adil  Sultan,  Muhammad  Kokul- 
tftflb,  Amir  SJbfth  Mansur  Barlfls,  Amir  Qatlaq  Qadam,  Amir  * Abdu-1- 
lAh,  Amir  Wall,  Amir.  Jftn  Beg,  Pir  Quli,  Amir  &bfth  Husain,— who 
had  been  deputed  to  take  Dholpur  and  its  neighbourhood  from 
Mohammad  Zaitun  and  to  make  it  over  to  Sul&ftn  J unaid  Barl&s  and  then 
to  march  against  Bfftnfi.  For  this  purpose  Kftbuli  Ahmad  Qftsim  was 
despatohed  in  all  haste  to  direct  these  officers  to  meet  Humay&n  at 
Candwfir.  Sayyid  Mahdi  ghwftja,  the  jdgirdar  (fief -holder)  of  Etftwa, 
Mohammad  Suit  An  Mirzft,  Sulfcftn  Muhammad  Duldi,  Muhammad  cAli 
Jang  Jang  and  'Abdu-l-'aziz,1  Master  of  the  Horse,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  which  had  been  sent  to  subdue  Qujb  Khan  Afghan  who 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Etftwa, — were  also  appointed 
to  serve  his  Highness  (Humftyun).  On  Thursday,  13  Zilq'ada  (21st 
August,  1526)  he  came  out  from  Agra  at  an  auspicious  moment  and 
encamped  at  a distance  of  three  kos  from  the  city.  He  marched  on 
from  there,  accompanied  by  the  breeze  of  victory.  Na$ir  Khftn 
who  had  collected  an  army  in  Jajamur,  fled  while  Humftyun  was  15 
ho8  distant,  and  crossing  the  Ganges  went  to  the  territory  of  Kharld.* 
Hu  may  On  also  went  in  that  direction,  and  having  brought  that  region 
into  order,  partly  by  severity  and  partly  by  gentle  measures,  turned 
the  reins  of  enterprise  towards  Jaunpur.  Having  reduced  Jaunpur 
to  order  by  justice  and  equity,  he  administered  the  country  with  the 
wisdom  of  age  and  the  energy  of  youth.  When  near  Dalmau,  Fath 
SarwftnT,  who  was  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  India  and  whose 
father  had  received  from  Suljftn  Ibrfthtm  the  title  of  A'zam  Humftyuni, 
came  and  did  homage  to  his  Highness  Jahftnbftni.  He  (Jahftnbftni) 
sent  him  to  the  imperial  Court  under  the  charge  of  Sayyid  Mahdi 
Khwaja  and  Muhammad  Sultan  Mirzft.  There  ho  was  royally*  treated 
and  received  a robe  of  honour.  He  received  the  allowances  of  his 
father,  and  also  a kror  and  six  lakhs  in  addition.  Though  out  of  sim- 


1 Text,  ‘All,  but  this  is  wrong  as 
Bibar's  Mem.  and  A.S  B.  MS.  0.  27 
and  Text  107  and  108  show. 

* Mentioned  also  in  Bibar's  firman. 
Era*  860.  It  is  a large  pargana  in 


the  district  of  Balia,  N.-W.  P.  Jarrett 
II,  .163. 

1 Cf.  Bibar,  Ers.,  344.  The  total 
amount  of  the  allowances  is  there 
stated  as  one  kror  and  60  lakh$. 
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plicity  he  wished  for  the  title  which  his  father  had  possessed,  he  re- 
ceived that  of  Ktfin  Jah&n  and  was  dismissed  to  his  estates.  HTis  son 
Mahmud  g&ftn  was  exalted  by  obtaining  permanent  service.  His 
Majesty  Glti-sitfinl  was  both  in  appearance  and  in  reality  successful 
and  munificent  in  the  capital. 

In  Mu^arram  938  (Oct.  1526)  the  joyful  news  came  from  Kfibul 
that  Mfiham  Begam,  the  mother  of  his  Highness  Jah&nb&ni,  had  given 
birth  to  a son.  His  Majesty  Glti-sitfinl  named  him  Muhammad  Ffirfiq. 
His  birth  occurred  on  23  Shaww&l,  932  (2nd  Aug.,  1526),  and  he  died 
in  934  before  his  father  had  ever  seen  him. 

DESCRIPTION  01  VARIOUS  AUSPICIOUS  1V1NT8  IN  THIS  TIAR  (933),  OF 

THS  N1W8  OF  THS  REBELLION  OF  BAN!  SANGA  AND  OF  TH8  MEKT- 

ing  of  his  Highness  JahAnbAnI  with  his  Majesty  GItI-sitAnI. 

On  Wednesday,  24  Safar1  (30th  Nov.,  1526),  orders  were  issued 
to  his  Highness  Jahftnbftni  that  he  should  make  over  Jaunpfir  to  some 
officers  and  himself  return  with  all  Bpeed,  as  R&n&  Sftngft  was  advanc- 
ing with  a large  army  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  The  convey- 
ance of  this  message  was  given  to  Muhammad  'AH,  son  of  Mihtar 
Gaidar  Rikftbd&r. 

• In  this  year  Nigflm  Kbfln,  the  governor  of  Blfifca,  did  homage 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  fountain  of  blessings  RafTu-d-din 
Safavi,1  and  made  over  the  fortress  of  Bfana  to  the  imperial  officers. 
Tfit&r  KhSn  also  tendered  Gwfilifir  and  kissed  the  threshold ; and 
Muhammad  Zaitftn  made  over  Dholput  and  submitted  himself.  Every- 
one received  royal  favours  corresponding  to  his  sincerity  and  loyalty 
and  was  secured  against  calamities. 

On  16  Rabi'u-l-awwal  (21st  Dec.)  of  this  year,  the  mother  of 
Sul  tin  Ibrfihim  formed  a plot*  by  the  means  of  the  cooks  which  had  a 
happy*  issue, — the  crude  imaginings  of  evil-disposed  persons  coming 
to  nothing  and  they  themselves  meeting  with  punishment. 


1 24  Muharram,  Era.  and  P.  de  Q. 
This  is  probably  correct.  A.F.  has 
probably  written  Safer  because'  that 
month  appears  in  a preceding  entry 
m Bihar's  Mem.  24  Mabammss 
31st  October. 

1 A native  of  Ij  near  the  Persian. 

33 


Gnlf.  He  was  a teacher  of  A.F.*s 
father  and  was  buried  opposite  Agra. 
Bloch  mans,  Preface  ii  and  523  and 
Jarrett  II,  180  and  III,  423. 

* She  attempted  to  have  Bibar  poi- 
soned^ Bibar,  Ers.,  347. 

* Bafaair  gumfrt,  qu.  turned  out 
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When  the  orders  were  received  by  his  Highness  Jahfinb&nf,  he 
appointed  ghflh  Mir  Husain  and  Amir  Suits n Junaid  Barlfts  to  the 
command  oi  Jaunpur,  and  leaving  Qftzi  Jifi  who  was  one  of  those 
V&ined  up  by  his  Majesty  Gfti-sit&ni,  to  assist  these  two  officers,  he 
set  out  for  the  capital.  He  also  appointed  Shaikh  Bfiyazid  to  Oudh 
and  as  ‘Alam  Khfin  held  Kftlpi  and  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  him, 
either  peaceably  or  by  force,  he  led  his  victorious  army  thither.  By 
working  on  his  hopes  and  fears,  he  brought  him  into  the  path  of 
obedience,  and  taking  him  in  his  train,  presented  him  at  the  world- 
protecting  Court.  On  Sunday,  8rd  Babl‘u-|-{&m,  he  arrived  at  the 
Cfirbfigh/  known  later  as  the  Hasht  Bihigbt  (Eight  Paradises)  and 
which  was  by  its  verdure  the  spring  of  power  and  fortune,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  Majesty  GitT-sitfinl.  On  the  Bame  day 
Ehw&ja  Dost  Khftwand  arrived  from  Kabul,  and  was  received  with 
honour. 

At  this  time  representations  were  continually  arriving  from 
Mahdl  Khwsja  who  was  in  Biftna,  about  the  rebellion  of  Bftnft  Sftngft 
and  his  warlike  preparations. 


well.  Price  (IV.  881)  seems  to  have 
read  buQXr  gufa&t,  went  into  dark- 
ness,  was  killed.  But  it  would 
seem  from  the  Memoirs  that  she  was 
only  pat  intp^  confinement.  See  too 

Firifihta. 


1 Now  called  BSmbigh;  A.  F.*s 
birthplace  and  opposite  Agra. 
Blochmann,  ii  and  Jarrett  11»  185 
and  428. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  his  Majesty  GItI-sitInI  FirdOs-makAnI’s  drawing  up 

HIS  FORCES  AGAINST  RAnA  SAngA,  AND  UPBEARING 
THE  STANDARDS  OF  VICTORY. 

Whene’er  a design  takes  root  in  the  bosom  of  an  auspicious  one, 
on  whose  honoured  head  God,  the  world-arranger,  hath  placed  the 
diadem  of  true  sovereignty,  and  whose  loft y intellect  is  set  on  obey- 
ing the  behests  of  the  Lord  of  Lords,  his  action  rises  above  the  petty 
views  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  achieves  success  in  realm  and  religion 
{din  % dunyd).  The  wondrous  deeds  of  his  Majesty  Giti-sitlm 
Pirdds-mak&ni  are  an  instance  of  this,  for  as  his  felicity  increased 
so  also  did  his  wisdom,  and  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  dizziness 
augmented,  so  also  did  his  prudence  become  enhanced.  Be  ever 
took  refuge  in  the  Divine  Unity,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  management  of  State  affairs,  never  deviated  a hair’s  breadth* 
from  the  highway  of  reason.  And  at  this  time  wheta  RAnA  Sdng§, 
in  the  pride  of  his  numbers  and  courage  and  with  his  brains  full  of 
boastful  madness,  began  to  act  presumptuously,  and  to  remove  his 
foot  from  the  oirde  of  equanimity,  and  was  drawing  nigh  with  the 
Btride  of  boldness,  he  (Babar)  made  the  favour  of  God  his  strong- 
hold, and  gave  no  admission  to  the  attacks  of  dismay  but  proceeded 
to  quell  that  ill-fated  disturber  of  the  Age. 

On  Monday,  ‘9  Jam  Ida-1- aw  wal  (11th  February,  1527),  he 
marohed  out  from  Agra  to  extirpate  this  sedition,  and  pitched  his 
oamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Reports  were  continually, 
arriving  that  the  ill-fated  one  (Rina  Slnga)  had  attacked  BTIna  with 
a large  army,  and  .that  the  troops  who  had  come  out  of  that  town, 
had  not  been  able  to  withstand  him  and  had  turned  back.  Sankar 
Shin  Janjfiha  was  killed  on  that  occasion,  and  Amir  Kata  Beg 
wounded.  Having  halted  four  days,  he  (Bibar)  marohed  on  the  fifth 
and  enoamped  in  the  plain  of  Mandhlka*1  which  lies  between  Agra 

1 T.&  $13ff.  He  was  brother  of  * Perhaps  the  Mandlwar  of  the 
Mir  Ahmad  QSsim  Kohbar.  Ain.  Jarreit  II,  182. 
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and  Sikri.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no  water-supply  for 
the  troops  except  in  Sikri — (which  after  returning  thanks  for  his 
victory,  his  Majesty  Gltl-sitinl,  by  giving  diacritical  points,  named 
Sfaukri  (thanksgiving)  and  which  is  now  by  the  auspicious  felicity  of 
the  king  of  kings,  known  as  Fathpur,  from  its  giving  victory  to 
hearts) — and  it  might  happen  that  the  hostile  army  by  using  des- 
patch, would  get  possession  of  this.  In  consequence  of  this  just 
thought,  he  proceeded  next  day  towards  Fathpur  and  sent  Amir 
Darvesh  Muhammad  S&rbfin  in  advance  in  order  that  he  might  find  a 
proper  ground  for  encampment.  The  said  Amir  fixed  on  an  eligible 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fathpdr  Lake  (Kul)  which  is  a broad 
sheet  of  water  and  an  ocean-like  reservoir,  and  that  was  made  the 
pleasant  ground  of  encampment.  From  thence  messengers  went  to 
summon  Mahdl  Khw&ja  and  the  other  officers  who  were  in  Bl&na. 
Beg  Mlrak 1 * * who  was  a servant  of  JahfinbanT  and  a number  of  the 
Emperor's  special  attendants  were  sent  to  collect  information.  In 
the  morning  intelligence  was  brought  that  the  opposing  army  had 
advanced  one  kos  beyond  Bis&war  and  were  eighteen  kos  distant.  On 
the  same  day  Mahdl  Khwfija,*  Muhammad8  Sulfc&n  Mlrzfi  and  the 
other  officers  who  had  been  in  Biftna,  arrived  and  did  homage.  During 
this  time,  daily  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  outposts  in  whioh 
gallant  soldiers  distinguished  themselves  and  received  the  royal  ap- 
probation. 

At  length  on  Saturday,  13  Jum&da-l-Skhar  933  (16th  March, 
1527),  Ranfi  Sangfi  advanced  with  a large  army  to  a hill  near  the 
village  of  Kh&nwa4 * * *  in  the  Sarkfir  of  Bifina  and  about  two  ko8  from 
the  imperial  camp: 

His  Majesty  grates  in  his  Memoirs  that  according  to  the  Indian 
calculation  by  which  territory  yielding  one  lakh  of  revenue  furnishes 
100  horse,  and  one  of  a kror  of  revenue,  10,000  horse,  the  dominions 


1 Possibly  the  grandfather  of 

Nigimu-d-dtn  A^mad,  the  author  of 

the  labaqat. 

* B&bar's  brother-in-law.  The 

statement  that  he  was  a son-in-law 

is  a mistake  of  Erskine.  Kfrw&nda- 

mlr  tells  ns  near  the  end  of  the 

QabTbu-s-siyar  that  Mahdl  Khw&ja 


was  married  to  Bibar's  sister 
Kh&nzida. 

8 A grandson  of  Sult&n  IJusain  of 
Herltr.  Babar  made  him  governor 
of  Kananj,  Mem.  181. 

* 87  miles  west  of  Agra,  in  the 
Bhartpur  State.  - 
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of  R&ni  Singfl,  aB  yielding  ten  lcrora  of  revenue,  furnished  100,000 
horse.  Many  chiefs  also,  who  had  never  served  undef  him  before, 
gave  in  their  allegiance  and  increased  his  army.  Thus  Silahu-d-din,1 * * * 
the  ruler  of  Rfiisin  and  Sarangpur,  etc.,  supplied  30,000  horse ; Rfiwal 
Cdl  Singh  of  Nagaur,  12,000;  Hasan  Kbfin  Mewfiti,  ruler  of  Mewfit, 
12,000;  Bihari*  Mai  Idarl,5  4,000;  Nirpat  H&dfl,  7,000;  SitarvI  KacI 
(of  Cutch),  6,000;  Dharan*  Deo,  ruler  of  Mirtha,  4,000 ; Narsingh 
Deo  Cuhftn,6 *  4,000 ; Mahmud  Khan,  son  of  Sikandar  Sultan,  though 
he  had  no  territory,  yet6  in  hope  of  regaining  his  ancestral  throne, 
brought  with  him  10,000  horse;  so  that  the  whole  force  amounted  to 
two  lakha  and  1,000  horse. 

When  his  Majesty  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  ho  set  about 
arranging  his  forces.  The  royal  station  was  In  the  oentre.  Cm 
Timur  7 Sultan,  Mirza8 *  Sulaiman,  Kbwflja  Dost  KhawaUd,  Yflnus  'All, 
Shah  Mansur  Barlas,  Darvesh  Muhammad  Sfirb&n,1  \.bdn-l-lih  Kitfib- 
dar.  Dost  Isbak  Aqfi  and  others  of  the  great  officers  were  stationed  in 
the  right.  On  the  left  were  'Ala’u-d-din, 10  son  of  Sultan  Buhlul  Lodi  > 
Shaikh  Zain  &hwafi,  Amir  Muhubb  'All,  son  of  Ni^ium-d-din  'Alt 
Khalifa ; Tardi  Beg,  brother  of  Quo  Bag;  Sfclrfifgan,  son  of  Qiic  Beg ; 
Araigh  Khan,  Ktwftja  IJusain  and  many  other  servants  of  the  Sultan- 
ate and  pillars  of  the  State.  1 

The  right  wing  was  adorned  by  the  fortunate  presence  of  his 


1 Text,  Silh&dl.  See  ErBkine's 
B.  A H.  I,  471n. 

• Erskine,  Bdrmal  (360). 

• Idar  or  Edar  in  Kithilwar, 
GujrEt. 

9 Text,  Parm  and  also  in  fragment 
of  Bibar's  Mem.  trs.  by  P.  de  G.  II, 

445. 

6  This  passage  occurs  in  the  re- 
port of  the  victory  drawn  up  by 
Shaikh  Zainu-d-dln  (Bibar,  Ers.,360). 
There  is  some  discrepancy  about  the 
oroper  names  and  I have  corrected 

tome  of  those  in  the  Text. 

• Copied  from  Bibar  (Ers.,  360), 

but  the  meaning  there  is  that  10,000 

horsemen  followed  him  because  they 


hoped  that  he  would  recover  his 
ancestral  possessions. 

7 The  eighth  son  of  Sultin  Abroad 
Kb  in  and  grandson  of  YUnus  Eh  in. 
so  he  was  Bibar’s  cousin,  ie.,  his 
mother’s  nephew.  He  died  of  dysen- 
tery at  Agra.  ( T.R . N.  A R.,  161). 

8 Son  of  Mlrzi  Khin  and  after- 
wards ruler  of  Badakhfih*n. 

9 A disciple  of  Khwija  A^rir. 

10  Brother  of  Sultin  Sikandar  and 
uncle  of  Ibrihlm  Sultin  who  was 
killed  at  Plnlpat.  Ers.  *B.  A'  H.  I# 
423  and  421n.  According  to  an- 
other account,  ‘Ali'u-d-dln  was 
Ibrihfm's  brother.  He  was  gener- 
ally known  as  'Alara  £hin. 
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Highness  JahanbanI  and  on  his  right  . were  Q&sim  Husain  Sullen, 
Ahmad  Yusuf  Oghl&qu.  Hindu  fieg  Qucln,  Khusru  KokultAfb,  Qawfim 
Beg,  Urdu-sbin,  Wall  Kbazin,  QaraqusT,  Pir  Qiili  Slstftnl,  KhwSja 
Pahlwan  Badakhshl,  'Abdu-l-shakur  and  many  other  gallant  men. 
On  the  victorious  left  of  his  Highness  Jahftnbftnl,  were  Mir  Hama, 
Muhammad!  Kokultaslj,  and  Khwajagl  Asad  J&md&r. 

And  on  the  right  wing  there  were  nobles  of  India  such  as  the 
Khfin-khanSn,  Dilawar  KhSn,  Mulkdid  Karftrani  and  Shaikh  Ohuran. 

On  the  left  wing  were  Say y id  Mahdl  Khwija,  Muhammad  Sulfcfin 
Mlrzi,  ‘Adil  Suljtan,  son  of  Mahdi  Suljin,  ‘Abdu-l-'azus  Mir  Akbfir, 
Muhammad  r All  Jang  Jang,  Qatlaq  Qadam  Qariwal,  Shah  Husain  Bftr- 
begl,  Jan  Beg  Atka.  And  of  the  nobles  of  India  there  were  Jalftl 
Khan  and  Kamal  Khan,  sons  of  Sultan  'Alft’u-d-dln,  ‘All  Khan  §baikh- 
zada  Farmull,  Nizam  Khan  of  Blana  and  many  other  brave  warriors 
who  girt  the  waist  of  service  with  perfect  loyalty.  And  as  a flanking 
party,  there  were  Tardi  Ikka,  Mulk  Qasim,  brother  of  Baba  Qusbqa 
and  many  Mughal b on  the  right  wing.  Muraan  Atka  and  Rustam 
Turkaman  with  many  of  the  Emperor's  special  dependants  were 
stationed  on  the  left  wing. 

For  the  sake  of  protection,  the  practise  of  the  holy  warriors  of 
Rum  was  followed  and  a line  of  carts  was  arranged  and  connected  by 
chains  so  that  there  might  be  cover  for  the  matchlock-men  and  canno- 
niers,  who  were  in  front  of  the  soldiers, — and  Nizamu-d-dln  ‘All 
Khalifa  was  appointed  to  command  this  line.  Suljftn  Muhammad  Bakh- 
shi,  after  arranging  the  commanders  and  officers  in  their  posts,  stood 
near  the  Emperor  to  hear  his  commands  which  were  allied  to  Divine 
inspiration, — and  despatched  adjutants  (tawacian)  and  couriers  to  all 
sides  who  conveyed  the  orders  to  the  officers.  When  the  pillars  of 
the  army  had  been  arranged  in  this  excellent  manner,  a command 
was  issued  that  no  one  should  stir  without  orders  from  his  position, 
.nor  without  permission  advance  his  foot  into  the  battle.  A watch  of 
the  day  had  passed 1 when  the  fire  of  *war  was  kindled. 

Verse, 

The  soldiers  bestirred  themselves  on  each  side. 

Day  and  night  were  commingled. 


I About  19  ▲.  h. 
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On  each  side  arose  a war-cry, 

Two  seas  of  hate  foamed  at  the  lips, 

The  steel-shod  hoofs  of  the  charters 
Reddened  the  ground  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

The  world-holder  mid  his  glorious  camp 
Moved  exultant  on  his  prancing  steed. 

Such  a battle  raged  on  the  right  and  left  wings  that  the  earth 
quaked  and  the  universe  resounded  with  the  clangour.  The  left  wing 
of  the  enemy  moved  against  the  imperial  right  and  fell  upon  Khusi  u 
Kokultash,  Mulk  Qasim  and  Baba  Qushqa.  Cin  Timur  Sultan  was 
ordered  to  go  to  their  assistance  and  by  his  intrepid  aid  he  drove  the 
enemy  nearly  to  the  rear  1 of  their  centre.  A noble  reward  was. as- 
signed to  him  for  this.  Mustafa  Rum!  brought  forward  the  carts 
from  the  centre  of  his  Highness  JahanbanI’s  division  and  by  his  match- 
locks and  culverins  ( zarbzan ) so  broke  up  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  that 
the  rust  was  scoured  off  from  the  mirror-hearts  of  the  brave  combat- 
ants, and  many  oJ  the  enemy  were  laid  level  with  the  earth  and  were 
annihilated.  And,  as  from  time  to  time,  the  hostile  troops  advanced, 
so  did  his  Majesty  Gitl-sitanI  send  on  picked  men  to  succour  his  vic- 
torious soldiers.  ^ 

At  one  time  orders  were  given  to  Qasim  Flusain  Sultan,  Ahmad 
Yusuf  and  QawSm  Beg;  at  another  to  Hindu  Beg  Qiicin ; at  another 
to  Muhammad  Kokultash  and  KhwajagI  Asad.  After  that  Yunus 
‘All,  Shah  Mantmr  Barl&s  and  fAbdul-l-lah  Kitabdar  received  orders. 
Then  Dost  Isljak  Aqa,  Muhammad  Khalil  Akhta  Beg!  were  sent 
to  assist.  The  enemy's  right  wing  repeatedly  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  victorious  army  but  every  time  the  loyal  soulod  Ghazls 
affixed  some  of  them  to  the  ground  by  a rain  of  calamitous  arrows,  and 
slew  many  of  them  with  the  lightning  of  daggers  and  scimitars.  Human 
Atka  and  Rustam  Turkaman  acting  according  to  ordors,  attacked  the 
benighted  bands  from  the  rear,  and  Mulla  Mahmud  and  ‘AIT  Atka 
B&abllq  who  were  servants  of  KhwSja  Khalifa  went  to  their  assistance. 
Muhammad  Sultan  MlrzS,  'Adil  Sultan,  'Abdu-l-'aziz  Mir  Akhur, 
Qatlaq  Qadam  Qar&wal,  Muhammad  'All  Jang  Jang,  §bah  Husain 
Barbegf  and  Mughal  GhSnjl  engaged  in  action  and  maintained  a firm 
position.  Khw&ja  IJusain  went  with  a body  of  the  household  troops 


* B&bar,  nearly  to  their  centre. 
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(diwanian)  to  their  assistance  and  all  the  victorious  warriors, ~ who  with 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  devoted  themselves  to  service, — made  lofty  the 
standards  of  toil  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  enemy,  and  choked  the 
springs  of  the  enemy's  hope  with  the  dust  of  failure. 

Verse . 

The  hands  1 * * * * of  the  javelin-throwers  were  knot  upon  knot 
(girih  bar  girth), 

The  backs  of  the  brazen-bodied  ones  were  cuirass  upon 
cuirass  (zirih  bar  zirih). 

On  each  side,  the  rock-piercing  spears 
Closed  with  thorns  the  path  of  safety. 

The  shining  of  caerulean  scimitars 
Deprived  eyes  of  sight  by  their  gleaming. 

The  dust  of  the  earth  put  a cap  on  the  Moon 
And  stopped  the  breath  in  the  throat. 

As  the  engagement  was  long,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  household  troops,  who  were  behind  the 
carts  like  chained  tigers, — to  emerge  from  the  right  and  left  centre 
and  after  leaving  a space  in  the  middle  for  the  musketeers,  to  charge 
from  both  sides.  In  accordance  with  the  noble  call  the  gallant 
youths  and  valiant  warriors,  like  tigers  breaking  from  their  chains 
and  gaining  their  liberty,  dashed  forward.  The  clashing  (cafoxcd A:) 
of  swords  and  the  whizzing  of  arrows  reached  the 

heavens,  and  that  rare  one  of  the  Age,  'All  Quli,1  stood  with  his  fol- 
lowing in  front  of  the  centre  and  performed  wonders  in  discharging 
stones 8 and  in  firing  of  culverins  and  muskets.  Just  then  orders 
were  issued  for  moving  forward  the  carriages  of  the  centre  and  his 
Majesty  himself  moved  against  the  foe.  When  this  was  perceived  by 
the  glorious  army,  they  became  agitated  like  a billowy  sea  and  all 
at  once  made  an  assault  on  the  hostile  ranks.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  flame  of  conflict  so  blazed  up  that  the  right  and  left  of  the  vic- 
torious army  forced  and  drove  the  enfeebled  left  and  right  of  the 

1 The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  diykr,  a Persian  hero  killed  by 

the  opposing  soldiers  were  locked  Eustam. 

•together  in  flight.  The  phrase  bra-  i Ustld  ‘All  Qfill  the  cannonier. 

sen-bodied  was  an  epithet  of  I«fca*  s Sang.  It  may  also  mean  cannon- 

balls. 
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enemy  into  one  mass  with  their  centre,  and  so  beat  upon  that  wretched 
body  that  all  those  ill-fated  ones  washed  their  hands  of  life  and  rushed 
upon  the  right  and  left  centre  of  the  imperialists*  They  approached 
very  near  but  the  high-minded  GhSzTs  stood  firm  and  quitted  them- 
selves like  men.  By  heaven's  help,  the  opponents  were  unable  to 
abide  the  contest  and  those  ill-fated,  wretched  ones  were  compelled 
to  loose  the  rein  of  firmness  from  the  palm  of  contrivance  and  to  take 
flight  and  to  regard  as  meritorious  their  escaping  half-dead  from  such 
a courage-testing  contest.  The  breezes  of  victory  and  success  blew 
on  the  grove  of  fortunate  standards,  and  the  buds  of  strength  and 
help  blossomed  on  the  branches  of  faith  and  exertion.  Many  of  the 
hostile  troops  became  the  food  of  the  blood-drinking  sword  and  of  the 
hawking  arrow.  And  many  wounded,  the  remains  of  the  sword, 
turned  the  dust-stained  cheek  of  courage,  and  the  besom  of  dis- 
may swept  away  the  rubbish  of  their  presence  from  the  field  of  battle, 
quivering  like  moving  sands,  they  became  a Sahara  of  wretchedness. 
Hjisan  Khan  Mewfitl  was  killed  by  a bullet  and  Rfiwal  Uday  Singh,  i 
Manik  Cand  Cuhan,  Rai  Candrabhan  Dilpat  Rfii,  Gangu,  Kram  Singh, 
Rao  Nagarsi*(?)  and  many  of  their  great  chiefs  wero  slain.  Many 
thousand  wounded  were  destroyed  by  the  hands  and  'neath  tho  swift 
feet  of  the  victorious  army.  Muhammad!  -Kokultfiab,  ‘Abdu-l^azTz 
Mir  Akhur,  ‘All  Khan  and  some  others  were  sent  to  pursue  Rana 
Sanga. 

His  Majesty  Gltl-sit&ni  Firdfis-makanT  having  become  victorious 
returned  thanks  for  this  great  victory  and  sublime  blessing  to  Al- 
mighty God,  Glory  be  to  His  Name,  (who  arranges  the  series  of 
fates  by  re-setting  the  openings  and  shuttings  of  things  visible  and 
invisible),  and  pursued  the  enemy  for  one  kos  from  the  field  of  battle, 
till  at  length  night  fell ; that  day  was  black  for  foes  and  that  night 
joyful  for  friends.  Then  he  recalled  his  lofty  spirit  from  the  enemy 
and  beating  high  the  drum  of  success,  turned  and  reached  his  camp 
some  hours  after  night-fall.  As  it  was  not  ordained  of  God  that  that 
abandoned  one  (Run3  Sfingft)  should  be  taken,  the  men  who  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  him,  did  not  manage  well.  His  Majesty  observes  thereon* 
" The  time  was  critical,  I should  have  gone  myself  and  not  have  trust- 


1 Tod,  “of  Dangarpflr.”  I BikersI  with  the  variant  Nagnrsl. 

* Text,  Dflngaral.  Erskine,  Rao  | P.  de  C.,  Rao  Nigueral. 

34 
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ed  to  othera.”  Shaikh  Zain  the  Sadr  who  was  possessed  of  distin- 
guished qualities,  found  the  date  of  this  great  victory  in  the  words 
Fatb-i-Ba d ska h-i-Isldm  1 and  Mir  Gesu  sent  the  same  chronogram  from 
Kabul.  His  Majesty  writes  in  his  Memoirs  that  there  was  a similar 
coincidence  in  the  chronograms  of  the  former  victory  of  Dipalpur 
when  two  persons  found  the  date  Wasat-i-ziahr-i-Rabi'u-l-avmal.* 

When  so  great  a victory  had  been  gamed,  the  pursuit  of  Ring 
Bangs  and  the  attack  on  his  country  were  postponed  and  preference 
was  given  to  the  conquest  of  Mewat.  Muhammad  'All  Jang  Jang, 
Shaikh  Gburan  and  ‘Abdu-l-Muliik  Qurcl  were  sent  with  a large  force 
against  Ilyas  Khan  who  had  raised  the  head  of  sedition  in  Koil*  in 
the  Duab  and  had  imprisoned  Kacak  ( All  the  governor  of  that  place. 
When  the  victorious  army  approached,  he  was  unable  to  resist  them 
and  retired.  After  the  victorious  army  had  reached  Agra,  that  rebel 
was  produced  before  the  royal  Court  and  met  with  capital  * punish- 
ment. 

As  the  conquest  of  Mewat  had  been  determined  .upon  by  the 
world-adorning  bouI  (of  Babar),  he  proceeded  to  that  province.  On 
Wednesday,  6 Rajab  (7th  April,  1527),  he  arrived  at  Alwar  which 
>8  the  capital  of  Mewat.  The  treasures  of  Alwar  were  bestowed  on 
his  Highness  Jahfinbani.  And  when  this  territory  had  been  annexed, 
be  returned  to  the  capital  in  order  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the 
eastern  territories. 

Departure  of  his  Highness  JahAnbAni  for  Kabul  and  BADAggafiAN, 

AND  THE  MARCH  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMY  TO  AGRA. 

As  it  waB  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  administration  of  Kabul 
and  Badakhshan,  and  as  the  time  was  exigent,  and  as  Badakhsh&n 
had  been  committed  to  Humftyun  since  917 6 (1511)  when  MlrzA  Khan 

1 The  letters  make  933.  8 As  pointed  out  by  Ers.  (B.  & 

*'  * The  letters  make  930.  See  H.,  I.  341)  and  Blochmann  (311n.) 

supra.  Bibar  (Ers.,  368)  says  that  it  and  Mr.  Ney  Elias  (T.  & &73n.),  this 

was  the  same  persons,  Shaikh  Zain  date  which  is  also  given  by  ^aidar 

and  Mir  Gi sfl,  who  found  out  the  MlrzA,  must  be  wrong  and  is  per- 

Dlpilpftr  chronogram.  haps  a mistake  for  927  (1521).  In 

. 1 * * 4 Jarrect  II.  188.  Text,  K51.  It  is  917,  HumSyQn  was  only  three  or  four 

in  * Aligarh.  years  old,  and  in  the  T.  B.  (353)  we 

4 He  was  flayed  alive.  Ers.,  Bibar,  have  an  account  of  Mfrza  Khan 

368  and  P.  de  Courtcille  II.  310.  os  reigning  in  Badakhshan  in  924. 
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had  died,  and  as  many  servantb  were  employed  there,  his  Highness 
JahinbanI,  ornament  of  world-subduing,  jewel  of  the  sword  of  fortune, 
forehead  of  glory,  frontispiece  of  splendour  and  glory,  preamble  of  an 
incomparable  model,  pupil  of  the  eyes  of  sovereignty  and  the  Khildfat . 
the  . father  of  victory  (abw-n-nasr),  Naeiru-d-dln  Muhammad 
Humayun  was,  on  9th  Rajab  of  this  auspicious  (humdyun-fdl)  year 
(11th  April,  1527),  at  3 kos  from  Alwar  despatched  to  that  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  swiftly  applied  himself  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Biban  Afghan  who  during  the  liana's  disturbance  had  besieged 
Lakhnaw  and  taken  possession  of  it..  Qasim  Husain  Sultfin,  Malik 
Qasim  Baba  Qashqa,  Abu' 1-Mu  ham  mad  Nizabfiz,  Husain  Khan,  and 
~-from  among  the  Amirs  of  India, — 'All  Khan  Farmuli,  Mulkdad 
Kararani,  Tatar  Khan  and  Khan  Jahfin  were  sent  along  with  Muham- 
mad Sul  tin  Mirzi  against  him.  That  luckless  one,  on  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  the  glorious  army,  left  all  his  goods  behind  him,  and 
fled  with  naught  but  the  coin  of  life  in  his  palm.  His  Majesty  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  visited  Fathpur  (Sikri)  and  Bari 1 and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Agra.  In  934  he  visited  Koil  and  went  from  thence  to  Sambal* 
to  hunt,  and  after  viewing  these  delightful  Highlands,  returned  to 
the  capital.  On  28th  Safar  (23rd  Nov.)  Fakhrjahan  Begam  8 aud 


According  to  P.  de  C.’s  fragment 
of  Babar ’s  Mems.  (II.  452)  Mlrza 
Khan  did  not  die  till  934.  This 
must  be  wrong,  for  Bibar  speaks  of 
Badafehah&n  as  belonging  to  himself 
at  the  time  (932)  of  his  conquest  of 
India,  and  it  is  plain  that  Mlrza 
Khan  was  not  alive  after  927. 
(Babar,  Ers.  286  and  note.)  Most 
probably  he  died  in  926,  as  Firighta 
says  and  as  is  in  accordance  with 
Haidar  Mtrzi’s  statement  (Elias  k 
Boss  387)  that  Humiy  fin's  reign  in 
Badafchghin  began  in  926.  The 
events  of  this  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  month,  are 
not  recorded  in  Bibar’s  Memoirs 
which  are  blank  for  the  six  years 
from  §afar  926  to  932.  Gulbadan 
does  not  give  any  precise  date  for 


— * — 

the  death  but  says  that  ambassadors 
from  Badakhghin  brought  the  news 
about  the  time  of  the  Ba^jaur  cam- 
paign. Apparently  they  brought 
Sulaiman,  Mlrza  Khan’s  ypung  son, 
with  them.  Gulbadan  says  that 
thereupon,  Babar  sent  Humayun  to 
Badakfrshan  and  she  adds  the  inter- 
esting circumstance  that  Babar  and 
Maham  (Humay  fin’s  mother)  fol- 
lowed him  there  and  stayed  a few 
days.  • 

1 In  Dhilptir,  Rijpfitani  and  44 
miles  south-west  of  Agra. 

* Or  Sambhah  See  Jarrett  11, 
281,  where  A.  F.  states  that  the  rhi- 
noceros is  found  in  Sambhal. 

8 Bibars  paternal  aunts;  they 
seem  to  have  made  a short  stay  only 
with  him  and  then  to  have  returned 
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Khadija  Sultan  Begarn  arrived  from  Kabul,  and  his  Majesty  embark- 
ed on  a boat  and  went  to  meet  them  and  behaved  with  liberality 
towards  them. 

As  news  was  frequently  brought  that  Medini  Ral,  the  ruler  of 
Canderi1  was  collecting  troops  and  that  the  Rina  also  was  preparing 
war  and  putting  together  the  materials  of  his  own  destruction,  the 
Emperor  marched  in  a fortunate  hour  against  Canderi  and  also  sent 
6,000  or  7,000  gallant  men  from  KalpI  under  Cin  Timur  Sultan  to 
Canderi.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  7th  Jumuda'l-awwal  (29th 
Jan.,  1528),  a splendid  victory  was  gained  at  Canderi.  Fath-i-ddru-l- 
barb  (Conquest  of  the  hostile  country,  i.e .,  of  the  country  of  the  infi- 
dels a*  934)  is  the  chronogram  of  this  Divine  aid.  After  this  Canderi 
was  made  over  to  Ahmad  Sljah,  grandson  of  Sultan  Naslru-d-dln  and 
then  the  Emperor  returned  on  Sunday,  11th  Jumada’l-awwal  (2nd 
Feb.). 

It  has  been  stated  by  trustworthy  annalists  that  the  RSna  (Sanga) 
had  meditated  revolt  and  been  collecting  an  army  before  the  Emperor 
marched  against  Canderi,  and  that  when  the  former  came  to  Irij,* 
Afaq, 8 a servant  of  his  Majest  Gitl-sitfini  Firdus-makanI,  had  put  it 
into  a condition  of  defence.  That  black-fated  one  came  and  besieged 
the  place,  but  one  night  he  beheld  in  a dream  an  ancestor  of  his 
under  a dreadful  appearance.  He  awoke  in  terror  and  horror  and 
began  to  tremble  in  all  his  limbs.  After  this  he  immediately  set  about 
his  return  and  on  the  way,  the  forces  of  death  attacked  him  and  he  died. 
The  victorious  army  crossed  the  river  of  Burhanpur  and  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  EmperOr  that  Ma'riif,  Biban  and  Biyazld  had  gathered 
their  forces  and  that  the  imperial  servants  had  abandoned  Kanauj 
and  come  to  Raberl  and  that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  fort  of  Sbaras- 
&bfid  from  AbiVl-muhammad  Nizabaz.  Accordingly  the  reins  of 
resolution  were  turned  to  that  quarter  and  a number  of  heroes  were 
sent  on  in  advance.  Merely  on  seeing  the  soldiers,  the  son  of  Ma'ruf 
became  dumbfounded  and  fled  from  Kanauj ; and  Biban,  Bayazid  and 
Ma'ruf  having  heard  of  the  royal  army,  crossed  the  Ganges  and  re- 

to  Kabul.  (B&bar,  Era.  382  and  387.)  l Jarrett  II,  196.  It  is  in  Gwalyir. 

Gulbadan  says  there  were  seven  of  l Jarrett  II,  187. 

them,  all  daughters  of  Aba  Sa*Td  • Bibar,  Era.  387,  Mulli  Afiq. 

and  she  gives  some  of  their  names. 
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mained  on  the  east  side,  opposite  Kanauj,  with  a view  to  dispute  the 
passage.  The  royal  army  continued  to ' advance  and  on  Friday,  3rd 
Muharram,  935  (18th  Sept.,  1528),  Mirza  'Askari  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Kibul  before  the  Canderi  disturbance,  to  advise  (with  the 
Emperor)  on  the  affairs  of  Multfin,  arrived  and  entered  upon  auspi- 
cious service.  On  Friday  next,  the  (A$hnrd>  (10th  Muharram)  his  Ma- 
jesty halted  at  Gwilyar  and  next  morning  surveyed  the  palaces  of 
Bikram&jlt  and  Man  Singh  and  then  proceeded  towards  the  capital. 
He  arrived  there  on  Thursday,  25th  Muharram. 

On  Monday,  10th  Rabi'u-l-awwal,  couriers  arrived  from  his  High- 
ness Jah&nb&ni  in  Badakbib&n  and  brought  several  pieces  of  good 
news.  It  was  written  that  a son  had  been  born  to  his  Highness 
Jahfinbini  by  the  chaste  daughter  of  Yidgfir  TaghSi  and  that  he  had 
received  the  name  of  Al-amfin.1  As  this  name  was  equivocal  and  had 
an  improper  meaning  among  the  generality,  it  was  not  approved  of. 
It  was  not  acceptable  also  because  it  had  not  received  the  assent  of 
his  (Bfibar’s)  holy  heart.  The  pleasing  of  the  father,  especially  such 
a father  and  such  a king,  is  fruitful  of  blessings,  visible  and  invisible, 
and  the  displeasing  of  him  is  the  cause  of  a hundred  evils,  external 
and  internal.  What  marvel  then  if  men  of  experience  regard  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  this  first  fruits  of  sovereignty  as  a mark  of 
this  displeasure. 

When  his  Majesty  had  been  settled  in  the  capital,  he  convened 
the  Turk!  and  Indian  nobles  and  had  a splendid  feast  and  held  a 
consultation  about  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  districts  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  flame  of  rebellion.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
agreed,  that  before  his  Majesty  took  the  field,  Mirza  'Askar!  should 
be  sent  to  the  east  with  a large  force  and  that  when  the  trans-Gange- 
tio  Amirs  had  joined  him  with  their  forces,  some  great  expedition 
might  be  undertaken.  In  accordance  with  this  determination,  MirziL 


feel/*  (P.  de  G.  II,  363n.  See  also 
Diets,  s.  v.)  Bibar’s  objections  to  the 
name  are  given  in  his  letter  to  Hu- 
miyun  (Ers.,  391).  Besides  the  am- 
biguity mentioned  above,  he  objected 
because  it  was  unusual  to  place  the 
article  cU  thus 'before  a name. 


1 Axeman,  in  Arabic,  means  peace 
or  protection;  also  the  protected 
one,  the  trusty.  But  Bibar  did  not 
like  the  name  because  people  in  gen- 
eral pronounce  it  alaman  or  ilcmwn, 
and  these  words  in  Turk!  have  bad 
meanings,  ets.,  alaman  is  a plunderer 
or  runner,  and  ilaman,  "I  do  not 
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* Askari  departed  on  Monday,  7th  Rabl'u-l-Skhar,  while  the  Emperor 
himself  went  for  a visit  and  for  hunting  towards  Dholpur. 

On  3rd  Jurnfida'l-awwal  news  came  that  Mahmud,1 * * * * & *  the  son  of 
Iskandar,  Had  taken  Bili&r  and  was  raising  the  head  of  rebellion*  His 
Majesty  returned  from  hunting  to  Agra  and  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  proceed  in  person  to  the  eastern  districts. 

At  this  time,  couriers  came  from  Badakhsh&n  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  Highness  Jah&nbin!  had  collected  the  troops  of  those 
provinces  and  accompanied  by  Sult&n  Wais,ft  had  set  out  with  40  or  50 
thousand  men  on  an  expedition  against  Samarkand.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  there  was  talk  of  a peace.  In  an  auspicious  moment  a 
message  was  sent  that,  if  the  time  for  negociations  had  not  passed, 
he  should  make  peace  until  the  affairs  of  India  had  been  cleared  off. 
The  letter  also  summoned  Hind&l  Mirza  and  mentioned  that  Kabul 
was  to  be  a royal  domain.  He  (B&bar)  also  wrote  <(  God  willing, 
“ when  the  affairs  of  Hindustan  which  are  near  settlement,  shall  be 
" finished,  we  shall  leave  these  faithful  servants  and  ourselves  visit 
a our  hereditary  kingdoms.  It  is  proper8  that  all  the  servants  of 
“ these  countries  should  make  preparations  for  the  expedition  and 
" await  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  army.”  (B&bar’s) 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  the  said  month,  he  crossed  the  Jumna 
and  .went  towards  the  eastern  districts. 

In  these  days  the  ambassadors  of  Nu?rat  Shah/  the  ruler  of 
Bengal,  brought  valuable  presents  and  did  homage. 


1 Brother  of  the  Ibrihlm  slain  at 
-PSnlpat. 

* Ers.,  B.  A H.,  I.  509.  He  was 

an  Amir  of  Khatlin  (T.B.  21n.)  and 

is  often  called  Suljftn  Awais  or  Uwais. 

He  was  Sulaim&n's  father-in-law. 
(Blochmann,  811.)  B&bar  refers  to 
him  in  a letter  to  Hum&yftn  (892). 
Apparently  he  was  at  one  time  king 
of  SwSt.  (B&bar,  Era,  249). 

& In  this  and  other  passages  of 
this  chapter,  describing  the  events 
of  985,  A.F/s  abstract  agrees  with 

P.  de  C/s  trs.  (Vol.  II.)  rather  than 

with  Era.  The  meaning  is  not  clear 


in  the  text,  but  seems  to  be  that  the 
army  to  be  awaited  is  Babar'B.  The 
corresponding  passage  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  HumiyUn  (P.  de  C.  II,  456) 
and  refers  to  Bibar’s  desire  that  all 
his  subjects  should  assist  Hum&yun 
in  his  projocted  expedition  against  the 
Uzbegs.  P.  de  C.  has, 41  En  attendant, 
il  est  nEcessaire  quo  tons  nos  sujets 
se  joignent  & Humaiun  dans  cette 
Expedition  et  le  servent  avec  fidElitE.” 

4 Son  of  *AlI’u-d-dIn  Qusain  Shah. 
B&bar  has  a short  notice  of  him 
(Ers.,  811).  He  was  also  called  Na^Tb 
and  apparently  reigned  1518-1532. 
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On  Monday,  19th  Jum&da'l-akhar,  Mirza  ‘Askari  arrived  cm  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  tendered  his  duty.  lie  was  ordered  to 
march  with  his  army  down  the  opposite  batik  of  the  river.  Near 
Karra1 * *  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  Mahmud  Khan,  the  son  of  Sult£n 
Sikandar.  Having  advanced  near  the  borders  of  GhAzIpur,  he  stop- 
ped at  Bhdjpur*  and  Bihfya.*  In  that  place  Bihfir  was  bestowed  on 
Mirzft  Muhammad  Zamdn.*  On  Monday,  5th  Ramaz&n,4 *  being  set  at 
ease  with  regard  to  Bengal  and  Bihar,  he  proceeded  to  Sirwar  * to  put 
down  Biban  and  B&yazid.  The  enemy  engaged  with  the  victorious 
army  and  was  defeated.  After  visiting  Kharid 6 and  Sikandarpur 
and  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  there,  he  rode  post7 
towards  Agra  which  he  reached  in  a short  space  of  time. 

His  Highness  JahanbanI  Jannat-fisbiySnl  had  spent  one  year 
pleasurably  in  Badakhsbfin.  Suddenly  a desire  for  the  society  of 
his  Majesty  Gxti-sit&nl, — who  was  a world  of  internal  and  external 
perfections, — took  possession  of  him  and  being  unable  to  restrain 
himself,  he  made  over  Badakhsb&n  to  Sultan  Wais,  the  father-in-law 
of  Mirza  Snlairndn,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Qibla  of  fortune  and 
Ka'ba  of  hopes.  Thus  in  one  day  he  arrived  at  Kabul.  Mirza  Kam- 
ran  had  come  there  from  Qandahar.  They  met  in  the  ' Idgah*  and 


1 42  miles  north-west  of  AllAhAbAd 
and  in  All&h&bSd  district.  Jarrett 
II,  167. 

* Towns  in  ShAhabAd. 

* The  Mems.  say  (418),  that  the 

government  of  Jaunpflr  was  con- 
ferred on  Muhammad  ZamAn  bat  he 
aho  held  Bihar  (409  and  410). 

« Should  be  15th  (24th  May).  (Ers., 
419). 

6 So  in  Text,  but  in  Mems.  (Ers., 

419)  instead  of  Sirwir,  we  have  the 
river  Sarjtl  or  Gogra  mentioned  and 
Are  told  that  Babar  marched  from 
his  station  on  its  banks  to  put  down 
the  rebels.  But  A.F.  is  nearly  in 
Accord  with  P.  de  0.  II,  456,  where 
Babar  says  that  on  Thursday,  7th 
RamafSn,  he  marched  towards  Sirwar 


to  repulse  Biban  and  BAyazTd.  Sir- 
war  is  also  mentioned  in  Mem.  (Ers. 
420)  and  appears  in  the  list  of  B&bar's 
provinces.  (Ers.,  B.  & H.,  I.  541). 
See  Blochmann,  381n.  where  it  is 
stated  that  Sirwar  got  its  name  from 
the  river  Sarwa. 

• In  JaunpHr.  Jarrett  II,  163  and 
164. 

7 Probably  bec&usq  his  family  had 
just  arrived  from  Kabul.  He*met 
MAham,  his  favourite  wife  and 
HumAy  tin's  mother  at  midnight  on 
Sunday,  27th  June,  1529. 

« P.  de  0.  (II,  45 7)  has  “ lors  dos 
ceremonies  du  BairAm."  Probably 
KAmrln  came  there  for  this  festival. 
There  are  two  BairAms  (Vullcrs 
«.  v one  on  1st  ShaWwal  and  ouc  on 
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Kfimr&n  being  surprised  to  see  him,  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  jour- 
ney. Humiiyun  replied  it  was  a desire  to  see  his  sovereign,  and  that 
though  he  was  always  seeing  him  with  his  mind's  eye,  yet  this  was  not 
equal  to  a personal  interview.  Ho  ordered  Mirza  Hindal  to  proceed 
from  Kabul  for  the  protection  of  Badakhsljan  and  putting  the  foot  of 
purpose  in  the  stirrup  of  courage,  and  urging  along  the  charger  of 
joy  on  the  highway  of  determination,  he  in  a short  time  reached  Agra 
and  was  rewarded  by  tendering  his  service. 

A wonderful  thing  was  that  his  Majesty  Giti-sit&nl  was  sitting 
at  table  and  talking  with  his  (JahanbanI's)  mother  about  him  when 
suddenly 1 the  shining  star  emerged  from  the  ascension-point  of 
Badakhshan.  Their  hearts  were  rejoiced  and  their  eyes  brightened. 
Each  day  of  princes  is  a feast  but  that  day,  by  the  advent  of  his 
Highness  Jahanb&ni,  was  made  a feast  such  as  cannot  be  described. 

Mirza  Haidar  writes * in  his  T&rikh-i-rashidl  that  his  Highness 
Jahanb&ni  came  to  Hindust&n  in  935  (1528-29)  at  the  summons  of 
his  Majesty  Glti-sitani  and  that  he  left  Faqr  f All  in  Badakhshan. 

At  this  time  the  darling  (lit.  eye-pupil)  of  the  Sultanate,  MirzS 


10th  Z*-l-bijja-  Probably  the  latter 
is  meant.  On  the  other  hand  B&bar 
(Era.,  428)  seems  to  imply  that  Hu- 
mayQn  was  at  Agra  on  8th  July, 
1529.  If  bo  the  Bairam  referred  to 
must  have  been  that  of  1st  Shawwal 
{June  8th)  and  Humayfln  must  have 
reached  Agra  at  about  the  same 
time  as  his  mother.  This  too  would 
harmonize  with  A.F.'s  story  that  he 
appeared  all  of  a sudden  when  his 
father  and  mother  were  talking  of 
him.  It  agrees  better  too  with 
Gaidar's  statement  that  Sa'Td  Khan 
left  Kaahghar  for  Badakhshan  in  the 
beginning  of  Mul^arram  936  (Sept. 
1529).  If  Humayfln  only  left  Badakh" 
fihan  in  the  middle  of  August,  there 
was  hardly  time  for  the  Badakhfihls 
to  send  to  Sa‘Id  Kh&n  for  help  and 
for  him  to  get  his  army  together, by 
tne  beginning  of  September.  Ac- 


cording to  P.  de  C.  (II,  457n.)  and 
Ers.,  (Babar,  426)  Humayun  did  not 
leave  Badakhshan  till  936  (1530). 

1 We  are  not  told  the  date  of  his 
arrival  but  as  he  was  at  Kabul 
during  the  Bairam  and  reached  Agra 
in  a few  days  (BAbar,  P.  de  0.  II, 
457)  he  probably  arrived  at  end  of 
August,  1529.  His  mother  had  come 
about  two  months  before,  for  Biibar 
met  her  on  Sunday  night,  27th  June. 
She  had  been  six  months  on  the 
journey. 

8 T.R , E.  & R.,  387.  Ers.  (B. 
& H.,  I.  508)  has  given  good  reason 
for  doubting  the  statement.  Very 
probably  Hum&yungavo  out  that  his 
father  had  se^t  for  him  and  I^aidar, 
who  was  in  Badakhsh&n  shortly 
afterwards,  may  have  recorded  what 
he  heard  then. 
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Anwar 1 had  just  died  and  his  Majesty  was  deeply  grieved  on  that 
account.  The  coming  of  his  Highness  Jahanbfinl  was  therefore  a 
great  comfort  to  his  heart.  His  Highness  Jah&nb&nl  remained  for  a 
while  in  attendance  on  him  and  the  Emperor  many  times  declared 
that  Humftyun  was  an  incomparable  companion.  In  fact  the  name 
of  Insan-i-kamil  (Perfection  of  Humanity)  might  well  be  applied  to 
that  majestic  one.  When  he  left  Badakhshan  for  India,  Suljtfin 
Sa'Id  Kh&n,  who  was  the  Khfin  of  Kashghar  and  was  related 1 to  his 
Majesty  and  who,  moreover,  had  been  in  his  service  and  had  received 
favours  and  instrnotion  from  him, — being  stimulated  to  crude  imagin- 
ations by  messages  from  Sultan  Vais  and  other  Amirs  of  Badakhshan, 
left  Ragbld  ££b&n  (his  son)  in  Yarkand  and  marched  against  Badakh- 
shan. Before  he  arrived  there  MTrza  Hindal  had  reached  Badakhshan 
and  established  himself  in  Qil'a  Zafar.*  SarId  Khan  besieged  the 


i Gulbadan  calls  him  Alflr  or 
Alwar  Mlrzfc  and  he  appears  in  her 
list  as  the  youngest  child  of  her  own 
mother,  Dildir  BSgam.  He  must 
have  been  quite  a child  whep  he 
died  in  1529,  for  his  elder  sister 
Gulbadan  was  only  eight  when  Bibar 
died  in  December  1530.  She  de- 
scribes Alar's  illnesB  and  death.  He 
was  born  at  Kabul.  Bibar  says 
(Ers.  250)  that  several  children  were 
born  to  him  in  925  (1519)  but  none 
of  them  lived.  See  in  P.  de  C.  (II.  45) 
a paragraph  on  this  subject  which 
is  not  in  Ers.  Its  language  causes 
confusion  about  the  birth,  of  Hin- 
dal for  it  would  appear  from  Babar 
(Ers.  250  and  P.  de  G.  II.  45)  that  he 
was  born  in  925.  But  if  so,  how  could 
Babar  make  over  the  infant  to  his 
mother  (P.  de  0.,  II.  46)  who  had 
died  in  911.  The  explanation  is  that 
there  is  a mistake  InP.deO.'s  trs.,  and 
that  the  child  was  made  over  to  Mi- 
ham,  Baber's  wife,  and  not  to  bis  mo- 
ther and  thus  became  at  once  a son 
to  Babar  and  a brother  to  Humiyan. 
35 


8 Bibar's  cousin,  being  the  son  of 
Sul(in  A^mad,  the  brother  of  Babar ’S 
mother.  He  was  indebted  to  Bibar 
for  hospitality  at  Kabul  and  for  the 
government  of  Farghina(Mems.,  Ers. 
217).  It  was  Bibar  who  suggested 
to  Sa‘Id  Khin  that  he  should  call 
his  son  ‘Abdu-r-raahld.  (T.  B.,  E. 
& R.,  140).  The  account  of  Sard's 
raid  in£o  Badakhshan  is  given  in  the 
T.  R.,  387.  It  began  at  the  com- 
mencement of  936  (about  5th  Sep- 
tember 1529 ; 1.  c.  388). 

> The  old  capital  of  Bad&kfrshin. 
It  was  on  the  Kskca  and  was  built 
by  one  Mubarak  Shah  about  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
called  it  Qil'a-gafar  on  account  of 
a victory  which  he  gained  there'over 
the  TJzbfgs  and  because  he  belonged 
to  the  Mugaffar  tribe  (qu.  the  Ahl- 
i-mugaffar  of  Timor's  dayP)  The 
ruins  of  the  fort  still  exist  but  the 
modern  capital  is  Faigibid.  (T.  R. 
220  and  n.)  The  old  name  of  Qil'a- 
gafar  was  8haf-tiwir.  (Bibar,  Ers. 
167). 
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fort  for  three  months  and  then  returned,  re  infectd  to  Kftshghar. 
His  Majesty  Gfti-sitftnf  heard  that  the  Kashgharis  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Badakhgh&n  and  he  directed  Kb'wfija  Khalifa  to  go  and  put 
the  affairs  of  that  country  in  order.  But  the  &hwaja  in  his  folly 
delayed  to  obey.  Then  his  Majesty  asked  Jahanbftn!  who  by  his 
fortune  had  come  to  reside  with  his  Majesty, — what  he  thought  about 
going  there  himself.  He  represented  in  reply,  that  he  had  suffered 
affliction  by  being  debarred  from  the  blessing  of  his  Majesty’s  pre- 
sence, and  had  rowed  that  he  would  never  again  voluntarily  exile 
himself  but  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  if  he  were  ordered  to  go. 

Accordingly  Mlrzfi  Sulaimftn  was  despatched  to  Badakhsbfin  and 
a letter  written  to  Sultan  Sa'Id  saying,  “ Considering 1 my  numerous 
“ claims  on  your  consideration,  this  affair  seems  strange ; I have 
“ recalled  Hindfll  Mirzfl  and  have  sent  Sulaimftn.  If  you  have  any 
“ regard  for  hereditary  rights,  you  will  be  kind  to  Sulaiman  and 
“ leave  him  in  possession  of  Badakb shfin,  for  he  is  as  a son  to  us 
“both.  Thia  would  be  well.  Otherwise  I,  having  given  up  my 
“ responsibility,  will  place  the  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  the  heir. 
“The  rest  you  know."* 

1 Babar  says  (Ers.  217)  M SultEn  Mlrs&’s  statement,  that  Huro&yfin 

“ Sa‘Id  J&h&n,  the  £h&n  of  KE&h-  left  Badakhah&n  in  obedience  to  his 

“ ghar  ” (he  was  not  so  then  whioh  father’s  commands.  Perhaps  he  is 

shows  that  Babar  did  not  write  his  confounding  935  with  932,  when 

Memoirs  year  by  year)  “ came  to  me  B&bar  summoned  Hum&yfin  to  help 

“ with  five  or  six  naked  followers  on  him  in  the  conquest  of  India.  It  is 

“ foot.  I received  them  like  my  own  clear  that  HumSy  fin’s  abrupt  depar- 

" brothers  and  gave  him  the  Twndn  ture  in  935f  deranged  Babar’s  pro- 

“of  Mandraur.”  ject  of  reconquering  his  ancestral 

* I have  substituted  Mr.  Boss’  kingdom  and  also  that  it  led  to  dis- 

trs.  (T.E.,  389)  for  A.F.’s  abstract.  asters  in  Badakhfih&n.  But  Babar 

The  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  was  probably  too  near  his  end  and 

the  letter,  is  more  clearly  brought  too  fond  of  Hum&yfin  to  quarrel 

out  by  Ers.'  paraphrase  (B.  & H.  I.  with  him  for  leaving  his  post  and 

512)  “ If  not,"  (i.c.,  if  Sulfe&n  Bald  coming  to  Agra.  As  Ers.  remarks, 

did  Hot  yield),  “the  Emperor,  having  the  visit  was  probably  arranged 

“ resigned  to.him  (SulaimSn)  his  own  between  Humiy  fin  and  his  mother 

“claims,  would  know  how  to  sup-  gee  P.  de  0.  II.  457,  for  the  passage 

“port  him  against  the  pretensions  of  which  A.F.  must  have  had  before 

“ others."  It  seems  evident  that  Ers.  him, 

is  right  (508)  in  rejecting  Haidar 
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Before  Mlrzi  Sulaimin  had  reached  Kibul,i  Badakhsbin  had 
been  freed  from  the  oppression  of  evil-thoughted  men  and  been  made 
an  abode  of  peace,  as  has  been  already  state  1.  When  he  arrived  at 
Badakhsbin,  Hindil  in  accordance  with  orders  (from  Bihar)  made 
over  the  country  to  him  and  proceeded  to  India. 

After  some  time  spent  in  attendance,  his  Majesty  seht  his  Highness 
Jahinbini  to  Sambal*  which  was  his  fief  (jdgir).  He  remained  happily 
there  for  six  months  and  then  was  suddenly  attacked  by  fever.  The 
malady  gradually  increased  and  his  Majesty  Gitl-sitani  Firdus-makinT, 
growing  disturbed  at  the  alarming  news,  ordered,  in  his  affection  for 
him,  that  he  be  brought  to  Delhi  and  thence  by  water  to  Agra,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  treated  by  skilful  physicians  under  the 
Emperor's  own  eyes.  A large  number  of  learned  doctors  who  were 
always  in  attendance  at  the  royal  Court,  were  directed  to  employ 
their  talents  in  effecting  a cure.  In  a short  space  of  time,  he  was 
conveyed  by  boat.  Though  physicians  used  their  skill  and  exhibited 
Messiah-like  science,  he  did  not  get  better.  As  the  sickness  was 
prolonged,  the  Emperor  one  day  was  seated  with  the  wise  men  of  the 
Age  by  the  Jumna  and  considering  about  remedies.  Mir  Abu 
Baqi*  who  was  one  of*  the  most  distinguished  saints  of  the  Age, 
represented  that  it  had  been  received  from  the  ancient  sages,  that  in  a 
case  like  this,  when  physicians  were  at  a loss,  the  remedy  was  to  give 
in  alms  the  most  valuable  thing  one  had  and  to  seek  cure  from  God. 
His  Majesty  Glti-sitini  said,  " I am  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
"Humiyun  possesses;  than  me  he  has  no  better  thing;  I shall  make 
"myself  a.  sacrifice  for  him.  May  God  the  Creator  accept  it." 

Khwaja  Khalifa  and  the  other  courtiers  represented  that  Humayun 
would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  recover  and  attain  to  the  limit  of  his 


1 Meaning  that  Sa'ld  Khan  had 
already  retreated.  Mr.  Ney  Elias 
(389n)  supposes  that  Kibul  is  a mis- 
take in  the  T.B,  for  Badafch&hin, 
but  no  correction  seems  needed,  for 

Sulaimin  would  go  by  Kibul  from 
India  to  Badahh&hln<  (Price  IV.  715) 
Sulaimin  was  then  16,  having  been 
horn  in  920  (1514).  In  the  passage 
already  referred  to,  (P.  de  C.  II. 
457)1  11  Sulaimin"  must  be  a mistake 


for  Sultin  Wais  and  the  meaning 
be  that  the  latter  was  Sulaimin’* 
father-in-law.  # 

* In  the  Muradibid  district;  north 
of,  Agra  and  east  of  Delhi.  It  was 
given  to  Humiyin  in  fief  in  1526 
(Bibar,  Ers.,  838). 

* T.B.  (E.  & B.)  478.  He  was  ap- 
parently related  to  Khwija  Khwand 
Mahmfid  also  called  Khwija  Hfira. 
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natural  life  under  the  Bhadow  of  his  Majesty's  fortune.  Why  had 
such  an  expression  come  from  his  tongue  ? The  meaning*  of  the  say- 
ing of  thd  great  men  of  old  was  that  the  most  valuable  article  of 
property  should  be  given  - in  charity,  consequently  the  priceless 
diamond  which  had  in  a mysterious  way  been  obtained  in  the  war 
with  Ibrahim  and  had  been  presented  to  Humayun,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. He  replied,  “ What  value  has  worldly  wealth  ? and  how  can 
“ it  be  a redemption  for  Humdyun  ? I myself  shall  be  his  sacrifice. 
“ He  is  in  extremity  and  I have  lost  the  power  (fdqat)  to  behold  his 
" powerlessness  (bi-faqati),  but  I can  endure  all  his  pain.”  There- 
after he  rotired  to  his  oratory  and  haVing  performed  such  special 
rites  as  befitted  the  occasion,  he  thrice  walked  round  his  HighnesB 
JahanbanI  Jannat-SshiyfinT.  When  his  prayer  had  been  /heard  by 
God, — Glory  bo  to  His  name ! — he  felt  a strange  effect  on  himself  and 
cried  out,  (t  We  have  borne  it  away.  We  have  borne  it  away.” 
Immediately  a strange  heat  of  fever  Burged  upon  his  Majesty  and 
there  was  a sudden  diminution  of  it  in  the  person  of  his  Highness 
JahanbanI.  Thus  in  a short  time  he  entirely  recovered,  while  Giti- 
eitanl  Firdus-makftni  gradually  grew  worse  and  the  marks  of  dissolu- 
tion and  death  became  apparent. 

Then  out  of  his  nctive  mind  and  truth-seeking  soul,  he  summoned 
his  officers  and  nobles  and  making  them  place  the  hands  of  homage  1 
to  the  empire  ( Khildfat ) in  the  hands  of  Humfiyun,  appointed  him  his 
heir  and  successor,  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  sovereignty,  while  he 
himself  remained  bed-ridden  (tahib-i-fara&i)  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Khwfija  Khalifa,  Qambar  'All  Beg,  * TardI  Beg,  Hindu  Beg,  and  all  the 
others  were  in  attendance.  Lofty  counsels  and  weighty  mandates, 
such  as  might  form  a stock  of  lasting  fortune  and  eternal  auspicious- 
ness,— were  imparted.  Advice  was  given  about  munificence  and 
justice,  about  acquiring  the  favour  of  God,  cherishing  subjects,  pro- 


l — This  Arabic  word  is  de- 

rived from  a contract  t>r  sale. 
In  swearing  allegiance  it  was  usual, 
says  Lane,  for  the  person  making 
the  covenant  to  place  his  hand  in 
that  of  the  prince  in  confirmation  of 
the  covenant,  as  is  done  by  the  seller 
and  buyer. 


8 T.  R (E.  A R.)  307,  357,  422. 
He  belonged  to  a family  of  BarkI 
and  wal8  a son  of  Mir  Kftka  also 
called,  apparently,  Amir  Qasim 
Kuoln.  Perhaps  he  is  the  Qambar 
‘All  Mughal  of  Babar's  Mem.  (Era., 
17). 
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teeting  mankind,  tlio  accepting  of  apologies  of  those  who  had  failed 
in  duty  and  the  pardoning  of  transgressors;  about  the  honouring  of 
those  who  did  good  service  and  the  casting  down  of  the  rebellious 
and  the  oppressors.  And  he  exclaimed  “ The  cream  of  our  testament- 
ary directions  is  this,  ‘Do  naught  against  your  brothers  even 
‘“though  they  may  deserve  it."'  In  truth  it  was  owing  to  his 
observing  the  mandates  of  the  Emperor  that  his  Majesty  Jahinbani 
Jannat-isbiy&n!  suffered  so  many  injuries  from  his  brothers  without 
avenging  himself,  as  will  clearly  appear  from  this  history. 

When  his  Majesty  Giti-sitim  Firdus-makani  was  at  the  height 
of  his  disorder,  Mir  Khalifa  took  a short-sighted  view — - as  is  the 
nature  of  mankind — and  from  a suspicion  that  ho  entertained 
about  his  Highness  Jahfinbani  wished  to  place  Mahdi  Khwaja  on  the 
throne.1 * * * * * *  The  Khwaja  too,  from  his  evil  disposition  and  wickedness 
and  folly,  gave  way  to  vain  thoughts  and  coming  every  day  to  the 
Darbdr,  made  a disturbance.  At  last  by  the  intervention  of  right- 
Bpeaking,  far-sighted  men,  Mir  Khalifa  was  brought  to  the  true 
path  and  passing  from  such  thoughts,  forbade  the  Khwfija  to  appear 
at  the  Darbdr , and  also  prohibited  anyone  from  visiting  him.  Thus, 
by  the  Divine  aid,  things  came  to\  their  own  place,  and  Right  was 
fixed  in  its  own  centre.  * 

He  (Babar)  left  this  world  on  6th  Jumada'l-awwal,*  987,  in  the 
Cahirbagh,  on  the  bankB  of  the  Jumna  in  Agra>  The  eloquent  of 
the  Age  composed  chronograms  and  elegies  about  his  Majesty, 
Among  them  was  this  chronogram  by  Mauling  Qhihfib  Mu'ammfiT 
(the  Enigmatist). 


Verse . 

Humftyun  becomes  his  kingdom's  heir.9 

It  would  be  impossible  even  if  volumes  were  employed  to 
detail  tlie  perfections  of  this  Holy  One.  Among  them  he  possessed 


1 For  an  account  of  this  intrigue 

see  Ers.  (B.  A H.,  I.  515  and  Elliot, 

V.  187).  Mahdi  Khwija  was  Bibar’s 

brother-in*law.  Perhaps  Mir  Khalifa 

was  afraid  of  HumiyUn's  addiction 

to  opium  (T.  R.  E.  A R.  469).  Hu- 

miySn'8  sudden  leaving  his  post  in 


Badakhfihiu  must  have  given  the  old 
man  a bad  opinion  of  him/ 

* Firiahta,  Monday,  5th  JumldaT 
awwal  (21st  December,  1580).  Ers 
kine  B.  A H.,  I.  517. 

• EumdyUn  buwad  wctrig-t-mulk-i' 
teat. 
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the  eight  essentials  of  empire,  viz.  (1)  high  fortune ; (2)  great 
designs  ; (3)  conquering  power ; (4)  administrative  capacity ; (6)  civi- 
lizing faculty;  (6)  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  God's  servants; 
(7)  the  cherishing  of  the  army ; (8)  the  restraining  it  from  evil. 

And  in  acquired  accomplishments,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  Age. 
He  held  high  rank  as  a poet  and  a prose-writer,  and  especially  in 
TurkI  poetry.  The  Turk!  diwdn  1 (dtwan-i-turki)  of  his  Majesty  is 
of  great  eloquence  and  purity,  and  its  contents  are  charming.  His 
book  of  Ma$nam  which  has  the  name  of  Mubin*  (clear)  is  a famous 
composition  and  is  mentioned  with  great  applause  by  critics.  He 
versified  the  Risdla-i-vodlidiya*  of  IQiwfija  Ahrar  which  is  a pearl  from 
the  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  very  excellent  it  was.  He  also  wrote 
his  Acts  ( WdqVdt ) from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  time  of 
departure  with  fidelity  and  in  a lucid  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  an 
Institute  for  all  earthly  sovereigns  and  a manual  for  teaching  right 
thoughts  and  proper  ideas.  This  Institute  of  dominion  and  fortune 
was,  by  the  world-obeyed  commands  of  the  king  of  kings,  translated 
into  Persian  by  Mlrzi  Kh&n  JChfin-kh&n&n,  son  of  Bairam  Khftn,  in 
the  34th  year  of  the  Divine  Era,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
standards  of  glory  from  the  roseate  vernal  abode  of  Kashmir  and 
Kibul,  so  that  its  exquisite  bounties  might  moisten  the  lips  of  all  the 

1 Probably  A.  P.  could  not  read  * Bibar,  Era.,  388  and  P.  de  0.,  H. 

TurkI  and  has  copied  IJaidar  Mlrzi's  358.  The  Walidiya  or  Walidiya  was 

panegyric  (T.  R.  E.  A R.  173)  for  a treatise  in  honour  of  Khwija 

ho  seems  only  to  use  the  Persian  trs.  Ahrir's  parents.  Bibar  put  it  into 

of  the  Memoirs.  verse  about  two  years  before  his 

* Perhaps,  Mubayyan.  It  was  in  death,  in  hopes  that  the  Khwija 

Persian  and  Erskine  says  he  has  (then  dead)  would  cure  him  of  his 

never  met  with  it.  According  to  fever,  in  the  same  way  as  the  author 

BadionI  (I.  343)  it  was  a versified  of  a Qja^ida  had  been  cured  of  his 

troatise  on  Muhammadan  law  or  paralysis.  The  trss.  differ  here. 

Theology  according  to  the  ^anafl  P.  de  C.  says  it  was  Sharafu-d-dln 

school  and  Shaikh  Zain  wrote  a com-  al-BfisIrl,  the  author  of  the  Borda, 

mentary  on  it  which  he  called  Mubin . who  was  cured*  He  wrote  an  Arabic 

See  also  Dr.  Ranking’s  translation,  poem  in  praise  of  Muhammad  and 

450.  There  are  two  excellent  ar-  died  in' 694  (1294-5).  But  if  the  cure 

tides  on  Bibar  and  Abfi’l-fafl  by  was  effected  by  the  Khwija,  it  must 

Dr.  Tempel  in  the  Z.  D.  M.  G.  In  one  have  been  for  another  Sharafu-d* 

he  mentions  that  a poem  by  Bibar  din,  possibly  of  Bufchiri. 

has  been  published  by  Ilminsky. 
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thirsty  and  that  its  hidden  treasures  might  be  beheld  by  those  whoso 
handB  were  empty  of  learning. 

His  Majesty  was  also  eminently  skilled  in  music  and  composed 
charming  verses  in  Persian.  Among  them  the  following  quatrain  is  a 
product  of  his  bounteous  muse. 


Verse.1 * * * * * * * 

Though  I be  not  related  to  dervishes. 

Yet  am  I their  follower  in  heart  and  soul. 

Say  not  a king  is  far  from  a dervish ; 

I am  a king  but  yet  the  slave  of  dervishes. 

The  following  two  Maila?  are  also  sparkles  from  his  enlightened 
mind. 


Malta*  I . 

Parting  from  thee  were  perdition, 

Else  could  I depart  from  this  world. 

Malta*  II. 

Whilst  my  heart  is  bound  with  her  cypress  locks, 

I am  free  from  the  griefs  of  the  world.  A 

His  Majesty  was  also  famous  for  treatises  on  prosod}',  and  among 
them  is  a book  called  Mufa^al  which  is  a commentary  on  the  science. 

His  Majesty  left  four  sons  and  three  daughters  : — (1)  His  Majesty 
Jahfinb&n!  NagTru-d-din  Muhammad  Humayun  Padshah,  (2)  K&mr&n 
Mlrza,  (3)  'Askar!  Mirzfi,  (4)  Hindfil  Mirza. 

The  daughters  were : — Gulrang  Begam ; Gulcihra  Begam ; Gul- 
badan  Begam,  all  three  by  one  mother.9 


1 I have  in  part  copied  Era.’  fcra. 

(Bibar,  431). 

* Dild&r  BSgam  who  was  also 

Hind&l’s  mother.  A.  F.’a  list  of 

B&bar’s  children  ia  very  imper- 
fect. According  to  Gulbadan,  her 

father  bad  eighteen  children,  all  of 

whom  were  born  at  Kabul  except 

two  daughters,  born  at  Shdst.  Ap- 

parently she  does  not  reckon  the 


Fakhru-n-nUa,  who  was  born  at 
Samarqand  and  lived  only  fiome  40 
days.  Her  list  is  as  follow : 

I.  Miham  BSgara’a  children:— 
Humay  tin,  B&rbSl,  Mihr  Jah&n,  Igh&n 
Daulat,  F&rBq. 

II.  Gulrufch's  children:  K&mr&n, 
AskarT,  Sul(&n  Ahmad,  Guitar. 

III.  Dild&r *a  children : Gulrang, 
Gulcihra,  Hind&l,  Gulbadan,  Al&r. 
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Among  the  illustrious  men,  courtiers  and  companions  who 
attained  to  felicity  in  the  field  of  honour  of  his  Majesty  Firdus-makanT, 
there  were  : — 

(1) .  Mir  Abu-l-baqA 1 who  was  of  lofty  rank  in  learning  and 
wisdom. 

(2) .  §]jaikh  Zain  Sadr,  grandson  of  Shaikh  Zainu-d-dln  Khwafl.  8 
He  had  acquired  practical  science^  ulum-i-muta‘arifa*)  and  had 
distinguished  abilities.  He  was  skillled  in  prose  and  the  art  of  letter- 
writing.  He  was  distinguished  by  h|is  long  association  with  his  Ma- 
josty.  He*  was. also  noted  in  the  time  of  his  Majesty  Jahftnbanl 
Jannat-ashiyanl. 

(3) .  Shaikh  Abu-1- wa.jd  Farifchl,*  paternal  uncle  of  Shaikh 
Zain.  He  was  a pleasant  companion  and  of  good  disposition.  He 
wrote  poetry. 

(4) .  Sultan  Muhammad  Kusa  (beardless.)  A pleasant  man  and 
a critic  of  poetry.  Ho  was  a companion  of  Mir  f All  Shir  8 and  lived  in 
the  glorious  society  of  his  Majesty. 

(5) .  MauianS  Shihab  Mu'ainmal7  (the  Enigmatist)  whose  poetical 
name  was  Haqlri.®  He  had  an  abundant  share  of  learning,  eloquence 
and  poetry. 

(6) .  Maulaua  Yusuf!  the  physician.  Ho  was  sent  for  from  Khu- 


IV.  Manama's  child,  Ma'auma. 

These  do  not  bring  up  the  number 
to  eighteen  for  Mihr  Jan  and  Gul- 
rang  were  the  daughters  bom  at 
Khost ; perhaps  18  is  a mistake  for 
1 6.  Gulbadan  says  the  taking  of 
K&bul  was  clearly  a good  omen,  for 
Babar,  then  23  and  without  a sou, 
had  many  children  born  thereafter 
and  she  gives  it  as  a reason  for  his 
liking  K&bul  that  it  was  their  birth- 
place. His  attachment  to  it  is  also 
proved  by  bis  choosing  it  as  his 
place  of  burial. 

i T.  E.  E.  & E.  478  and  A.  N.  I. 
128.  The  learning  (Sim)  meant  is 
probably  roligious  learning.  Ho 
was  a brothor  of  Khw&ja  D5st. 


• Blochmann,  592n. 

8 Perhaps,  the  science  of  exposi- 
tion and  arrangement.  Diet,  of  T.  T.f 
1066. 

• Ho  was  the  first  to  translate 
or  rather  to  paraphrase  Babar s 
Momoirs  into  Persian.  Badaoni,  I. 
341,  471,  and  Elliot,  IV.  288. 

6 Wahids  in  corresponding  pas- 
sage of  P.  do  C.  (II.  463).  He  made 
chronogrnms  (Babar,  Era.  389). 

• B5bar,  Ers.  184  and  Elliot,  IV. 
App.  527. 

7 Ho  came  from  Her&t  with 
Khw&nd  Amir  in  1528.  B&bar,  Ers. 
382. 

8 P.  do  C.,  Faqlrl. 
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r&8ln.  He  wad  distinguished  for  good  qualities,  for  dexterity  as  an 
operator 1 and  for  assiduity. 

(7) .  Surkh  Widft'I.  An  old  and  inartificial  poet.  He  wrote  in 
Persian  and  Turk!. 

(8) .  Mullfi  Baqfii.  He  had  a correct  taste  ( saliqa-i-darast ) in 
poetry.  He  composed  magnatoi  in  the  metre  of  the  makbzanf  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty. 

(9) .  Khwfija  Nigamu-d-dm  rAli  Khalifa.®  On  account  of  his 
long  service,  trustworthiness,  soundness  of  understanding  and  stead- 
fastness of  counsel,  he  held  high  rank  under  his  Majesty.  He  pos- 
sessed various  qualities  and  excellences  and  in  particular  was  a suc- 
cessful physician. 

(10) .  Mir  Darwfsk  Muhammad  Sfirbfin,®  a favourite  pupil  of 
Nfi$iru-d-dln  Khwfija  Ahrfir.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning  and 
social  qualities  and  was  much  relied  upon  at  Court. 

(11) .  Khwfind  Mir,6  the  historian.  He  was  learned  and  an 
agreeable  companion.  His  writings  are  well  known,  e.g.,  the  Habibu - 
e-riyar,  Khulagatv^Ualsbbdr^  Dasturu-L-wuzara ,7  etc . 

(12) .  Khwfija  Kilfin  Beg,  one  of  the  great  officers  and  *who  was 
allowed  the  honour  of  a seat.8  Distinguished  for  gravity  of  manners 
and  discretion.  His  brother  Kicak  Khwfija 9 was  keeper  of  the  seals 
and  was  especially  trusted  and  was  allowed  a seat.8 


t “Tris  habile  dans  Tart  de  tfiter 
“ le  pouls  et  de  faire  le  diagnostic 
“ des  maladies.”  (P.  de  C.  1.  c.  463.) 
He  is  Y usuf  bin  Muhammad  Haratl 
and  the  author  of  several  medical 
works.  Rieu,  Pers.  Cat.  II.  4756.  and 
Browne,  Cat.  Pers.  MSS.  Camb.  278. 

* The  Makfczanu-l-a8rar  of  Ni$a- 
mu-d-dln. 

* Commonly  known  as  Mir  Kha- 
lifa. 

* Babar,  Ers.  273.  Honourably 
distinguished  for  temperance. 

6 Joined  B&bar  only  two  years 
before  the  death  of  the  latter.  See 
account  of  meeting,  Elliot,  IV.  143, 
155. 


• Text,  a^ydr. 

1 Contains  the  biographies  of  fa- 
mous ministers.  Elliot,  IV.  148. 

8 Ahl-i-nishcwt.  This  epithet  is 
generally  applied  to  hermits,  but  I 
think  it  means  here  that  Khwaja 
Kilan  and  his  brother  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  Babar ’s  presence.  Khwfija 
Kilan  was  a poet  and  composed  an 
elegy  upon  Bfibar’s  death.  Badfionl, 
1.341. 

9 A Kiicak  Big,  an  elder  brother 
of  Khwaja  Kilan,  is  mentioned  in 
theMoms  (Ers.,  171)  but  he  was  killed 
in  911.  Apparently  there  were 
seven  brothers  and  all  were  killed 
in  Babaf’s  service  except  Khwfija 
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(18).  Sultan  Muhammad  DuldftI,  one  of  the  great  officers  and 
of  excellent  morals. 

I refrain  from  mentioning  others  as  the  design  of  this  glorious 
work  is. to  describe  the  lofty  lineage  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, 
and  I proceed  to  the  holy  traits  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  Jannat- 
ashiy  Am.  And  in  completing  the  accounts  of  those  ancestors  ( buxurgdn ) 
I prepare  myself  for  the  description  of  the  great  one  of  realm  and 
religion  and  lord  of  the  visible  and  invisible. 


Kil&n  (248n.)  There  is  a KScak 
Khw'Sia  mentioned  in  Bibar,  Era., 
420.  Possibly  A.F..  means  Khw&- 
ja  Mulli,  also  an  elder  brother 
of  KhwSja  Kil&n.  He  was  a §adr 


(Chief  Judge),  and  B&bar’s  father 
made  him  keeper  of  the  seals.  He 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  in  902. 
(B&bar,  Ers.  43.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

His  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-AsbiyAn!  NasIru-d-dIn 
Muhammad  HumAyUn  PAdsbAh-i-QhAzI. 

Theatre  of  great  gifts ; source  of  lofty  inspirations  ; exalter  of 
the  throne  of  the  Khil&fat  of  greatness  ; planter  of  the  standard  of 
sublime  rule;  kingdom-bestowing  conqueror  of  countries;  auspicious 
sitter  upon  the  throne ; founder  of  the  canons  of  justice  and  equity  ; 
arranger  of  the  demonstrations  of  greatness  and  sovereignty  ; spring 
of  the  fountains  of  glory  and  beneficence ; water-gate  for  the  rivers 
of  learning ; brimming  rain-cloud  of  choiceness  and  purity ; billowy 
sea  of  liberality  and  loyalty ; choosing  the  right,  recognizing  the 
truth  ; sole  foundation 1 of  many  laws  ; both  a king  of  dervisli-race  * 
and  a dervish  with  a king’s  title ; parterre-adorning  arranger  of 
rea^m  and  religion ; garland-twiner  of  spiritual  aud  temporal  blos- 
soms; throne  of  the  sphere  of  eternal  mysteries;  alidad 1 of  the 


* Perhaps  codifier  or  reducer  into 
unity. 

* Alluding  to  the  circumstance 
that  Huraayftn,  as  well  as  his  wife, 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  tho 
famous  saint  A^mad-i-jAm. 

t iaIa*  *i ifdda.  The  alidad  or 
alhidada  of  English  dictionaries  is 
a corruption  of  this  word  with  the 
prefix  of  the  Arabic  article.  It 
meant  the  index  or  fiduciary  of  an 
astrolabe.  In  Murray's  English  Dic- 
tionary, we  are  told  that  the  alidad 
is  the  revolving  radius  of  a gradu- 
ated oirole  and  that  in  the  astrolabe, 
it  revolved  at  the  baok  and  was 
called  by  Chauoer,  the  Rule.  The 
statement,  however,  that  it  revolved 
at  the  baok,  seems  not  quite  correct. 
In  the  astrolabes  that  I have  seen, 
the  index— it  has  two  limbs— is  on 


the-  face  of  the  instrument.  Per- 
haps the  explanation  is  that  the 
astrolabe  had  two  limbs  or  indices 
attached  to  it,  one  called  the  Rule 
and  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
instrument  and  another  in  front  And 
called  the  Label.  (See  Prof.  Skeat's 
Chaucer,  III  and  the  plates  there 
given,)  According  to  Moxon’s  Diet, 
it  is  the  Label  which  is  the  alidad. 
Whitney  (Century  Diet.)  quotes  in 
part  an  interesting  passage  from  the 
Ency.  Brit.  (X.  181,  col.  2).  The* whole 
of  it  is  as  follows : “ The  astrolabe 
(used  by  Vasco  de  Gama)  was  a metal 
circle  graduated  round  the  edge 
with  a limb  called  the  alhidada , fixed 
to  a pin  in  the  oentre  and  working 
round  the  graduated  circle.  The 
instrument  had  two  sights  fitted 
upon  it,  one  at  each  end  and  was 
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astrolabe  of  theory  and  practice ; in  austerities  of  asceticism  and 
spiritual  transports,  a Grecian  Plato  1 ( AJlatun-i-Yundni)  ; in  execu- 
tive energy  and  the  paths  of  enterprise,  a second  Alexander  ( Iskan - 
dar-i-$ani)  ; pearl  of  the  seven  oceans  and  glory  of  the  four  elements  ; 
ascension -point  of  Suns  and  dawn  of  Jupiter ; phoenix  (J Junta)  tower- 
ing to  the  heights  of  heaven, — Naflru-d-din  Muhammad  Hum&yun 
Padshah-i-Gh§zl, — May  God  sanctify  his  soul  I1 

Great  God  ! 'twas  as  if  the  veil  of  humanity  and  the  elemental 
screen  had  been  cast  over  a holy  spirit  and  a sacred  light.  The  open 
plain  of  language  narrows  in  the  quest  of  his  praises,  and  the  parade- 
ground  of  indication  remains  league  upon  league  distant  from  the 
city  of  his  virtues.  God  be  praised  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  I 
may  withdraw  my  hand  from  lofty  genealogy  and  plunge  it  in  the 
skirt  of  my  real  intent.  I now  'essay  an  abridged  account  of  the 
astonishing  actions  of  bis  Majesty  Jahanbfinl  Jannathfishiyfini  for  this 
is  at  once  a preliminary  nigh  to  my  far-seen  goal  and  a commentary 
forming  part  of  the  history  of  my  saint  and  sovereign  [Pit  u Padiidh ). 
By  unveiling  the  reflected  godhead8  of  the  divine  lord,  I shall 
satisfy  the  thirsty-lipped  4 with  the  sweet  waters  of  knowledge  and 
bring  my  own  parched  heart  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  the  corn- 

suspended  by  a ring  so  as  to  hang 
vertically  on  one  hand,  while  the 
athidada  was  worked  up  and  down 
until  the  Sun  could  be  seen  through 
both  sights.  It  then  gave  the  Zenith 
distance/'  (See  Littr6,  e.v.  Alidada, 
bane,  s.v.  and  Diet,  of  T.  Ts.,  I.  291 
and  II.  952.)  According  to  the  last 
named  book,  the  alidad  was  at  the 
back  of  the  instrument  as  stated  in 
Murray  8 Diet.  A.F.  applies  the  term 
to  Humsyun  on  account  of  his 
attainments,  real  or  alleged,  in  mathe- 
matics. 

i Orientals  seem  to  have  regarded 
Plato  as  a great  ascetic.  See  account 
of  him  in  Gladwin's  Persian  If  un&hT 
(37)  where  we  are  told  that  he  q[pent 
much  time  in  the  mountains  and 
deserts. 


* Andra-lldhu  burhdnahu, lit.  “May 
God  illuminate  his  proof  ” or  u God 
taught  him  his  proof."  Lane,  2865a. 

8 A.  F.  means  apparently  that 
HumSyUn  is  the  reflected  or  derivative 
glory  of  his  son  but  the  exact  force 
of  his  blasphemons  language  is  hard 
to  discover.  Certainly  he  carried 
his  adulation  higher  than  any  other 
Muhammadan  writer.  Had  A. F.  been 
a good  Musalman,  he  would  have 
been  a better  man,  for  then  he  never 
would  have  confounded  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  as  he  so  often 
does. 

4 Several  MSS.  have  dildn,  hearts, 
and  this  is  probably  the  correct  read- 
ihg  as  being  in  antithesis  to  iif&tia- 
jigar , lit.  thirsty-liyer  in  the  next 
olause. 
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prehension  of  the  holy  virtues  of  the  exquisitely  perfect  one. 
Avaunt!  Avaunt  I.  How  may  the  praise  of  the  perfections  of  this 
unique  pearl  come  from  one  like  me?  It  behoves  his  panegyrist  to 
be  like  himself  but  alas/alasl  where  is  anyone  like  that  unique  pearl 
of  the  ocean  of  knowledge  ? I confer  a lustre  on  my  own  words 
and  I compass  an  achievement  for  myself  inasmuch  as  I make  my 
heart  familiar  with  sacred  knowledge  and  give  unto  my  tongue  the 
glory  of  spirituality. 

O searcher1  after  the  knowledge  of  events,  arouse  thyself,  and 
receive  the  announcement  {hat  the  auspicious  birth  of  his  Majesty 
Jahanb&n!  Jannat-ftsbiyanl  occurred  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  4th  Zi- 
qa'da,  913  (6th  March,  1508)  in  the  citadel  of  Kftbul  and  from  the 
holy  womb  of  her  chaste  Majesty  M&ham  Begam.1 

That  pure  one  was  of  a noble  family  of  Kpurfisfin  and  related 
to  Sul&fin  Husain  Mirza.  And  I have  heard  from  some  reliable 
persons  that  just  as  the  honoured  mother  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of 
kings,  was  descended  from  his  Holiness  Shaikh  (Ahmad)  Jim,  so  also 
was  Mftham  Begam  connected  with  him.  His  Majesty  Giti-sitfinl 
Firdfts-mak&ni  married  her  when  he  was  residing  in  Herfit  to  condole 
with  the  sons  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirzfi.  Maulfinft  Masnadl  found  the 
date  of  his  Majesty’s  birth  to  be  Sultan  Humdyun  Khan ; and 
Shdh-i-fir**-qa<lr  (Victorious  Prince)  and  Pdd&hdh-i-iaf-iAikan  (Rank- 
breaking king)  and  also  the  saying  “ Ehutk  bdd,}  (May  he  bo 
happy)  give  the  date  of  this  fortunate  epoch,  as  discovered  By  the 
learned  of  the  Age.1  ghwfija  Kil&n  Sftm&ni*  has  said 

Ferae. 

It  is  the  year  of  his  fortunate  birth, 

May  God  increase  his  glory. 

Fve  taken  one  alif  from  his  date, 

That  I may  blind  two  evil  eyes. 


1 Here  AF.  addresses  his  readers. 

1 Miham  is  evidently  not  her  full 
name.  Xrskxne  asks  if  Miham  be  not 
a term  of  endearment  used  by  Bibar 
and  signifying 44  My  Moon.” 

1 The  first,  second  and  fourth 
chronograms  yield  913,  the  true  date, 


but  the  third,  853  only.  If  we  read 
(In  = he)  the 

ohronogram  will  be  borreot. 

♦ Apparently  meaning  that  he 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Slmlnldm, 
ancient  princes  of  Vransoxiana. 
His  chronogram  is  enigmatic.  The 
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The  accession  of  his  Majesty  took  place  in  Agra  on  9th  Jumftda’l* 
awwal,  937  (29th  December,  1530),  and  Khairu-Lmulu  1c  (Beat  of 
kings)1  is  the  chronogram.  A few  days  later,  he  made  an  excursion 
upon  the  river  and  placing  the  barke  of  pleasure  in  the  stream  of 
joy,  gave  away  on  that  day,  a boat  full 1 of  gold,  and  by  the  largesse 
lai£  a golden  foundation  of  dominion.  Bravo!  the  first  grace  bestowed 
on  him  upon  whom  is  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  is 
munificence  and  liberality. 


Verse . 

Not  every  man  is  exalted. 

He  becomes  head  who  is  kind  to  men. 

The  lion  became  king  of  all  beasts 

Because  he  was  hospitable  in  the  chaso. 

And  one  of  the  learned  found  the  date  of  this  wave  of  giving 
in  the  words  ki$hti-i-zar  (boat  or  tray  of  gold  = 937). 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career  till  his  accession  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  24, 8 the  notes  of  success  and  fortune 
were  conspicuous  on  his  destiny's  forehead  and  the  lights  of  glory 
and  empire  streamed  forth  from  the  tablets  of  his  greatness  and 
glory.  How  should  not  his  lustrous  temples  radiate  greatness  and 
magnanimity  when  he  was  carrying  the  light  of  the  king  of  kings 
and  was  the  custodian  of  the  granary  of  Divine  knowledge  ? It  was  the 
same  light  which  was  shewn  forth  in  the  victories  of  his  Majesty  Giti- 
sitani  Firdus-mak&nl  and  that  gloriously  appeared  in  the  dawnings 


words  of  the  second  line,  Zddaka - 
lldhu  fa? ala  qadran  yield  914  which 
is  one  too  much.  So  the  composer 
says,  he  takes  away  an  alif  which 
represent/!  .the  figure  one  and  also, 
from  its  shape,  resembles  a bodkin 
or  the  fine  pencil  (mil)  used  for 
blinding.  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter 7c’  take  barda  am  to  mean  “ I 
have  added,"  e.g„  that  he  has  added 
the  alif  at  the  end  of  qadran  but  in 
that  case,  the  preposition  at  con- 
stitutes a difficulty.  I should  state 


that  the  word  Allah  in  the  chrono- 
gram is  reckoned  as  66,  being  con- 
sidered to  contain  three  fc,  only  two 
of  which  however  are  counted. 

* BadSonI  (I.  344)  gives  the  couplet 
ending  in  the  chronogram.  See  Dr. 
Banking’s  trs.  451. 

1 Kiihti  means  both  a boat  and  a 
tray  but  here  A.F.  seems  to  mean 
the  former.  But  see  Elliot  V.  138 
and  Badaonl,  Ranking,  451. 

8 Gregorian  Calendar,  22  years, 
10  m.  only. 
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of  the  world-conquering  rays  of  his  Majesty  Sfihib  QarftnI.  And 
it  was  this  same  light  which  from  the  time  of  the  ocean  pearl-shell 
Alanqfifij  displayed  itself  from  the  royal  shells  and  pearls  under  the 
veils  of  women  in  travail.  It  was  the  same  light  by  whose  splendour 
TJgh&z  Khftn  was  made  glorious,  and  it  was  the  same  light  which  was 
preparing  and  increasing  from  Adam  till  Noah.  The  secrets  of  the 
revelation  of  this  light,  and  the  strange  notes  of  its  manifestation 
are  beyond  the  circle  of  restraint  and  limitation,  nor  ra~everyone 
capable  of  recognizing  this  secret  substance  or  of  understanding  its 
subtleties.  To  sum  up ; His  Majesty  JahftnbftUi  was  illuminating  tEo 
world  with  the  power  of  this  Divine  light,  which  through  so  many 
cycles  and  epochs  had  been  concealed  under  various  garbs,  and  the 
time  of  its  apparition  was  now  at  hand.  Accordingly  the  glory  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  greatness  was  radiating  from  the  arch  of  his 
Majesty's  shining  forehead.  Perfect  modesty  and  exceeding  courage 
were  conjoined  in  his  holy  nature,  and  all  his  lofty  energy  was  de- 
voted totulfilling  the  desires  of  his  great  father;  and  the  excellence  of 
intrepidity  being  united  with  consummate  majesty  and  dignity,  out 
of  his  magnanimity  and  high-thoughtedness,  he  paid  no  regard  to  self 
and  held  himself  of  no  account.  Consequently  he  was  glorious  for 
right-mindedness  and  lofty  courage  in  every  enterprise  that  he  en- 
gaged in  and  every  service  that  he  undertook.  In  the  whole  of  his 
auspicious  life,  he  adorned  the  world  by  joining  knowledge  with 
power,  and  power  with  compassion  and  clemency.  In  many  sciences 
and  especially  in  ‘mathematics,  he  had , no  rival  or  colleague.  His 
noble  nature  was  marked  by  the  combination  of  the  energy  of 
Alexander  and  the  learning  of  Aristotle.  He  displayed  great  justice 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  will  for  the  distribution  of  ter- 
ritories and  exhibited  thorough  equity  or  rather  exceeding  kindness 
and  beneficence  therein.  But  superiority  in  spiritual  perfections  (which 
is  real  sovereignty),  that  was  his  own  by  God's  grace ; none  of  his 
brothers  shared  in  the  dainties  of  that  table  of  inheritance. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  Court  received  offices  and  pensions. 
Mirzft  Kftmran  obtained  Kabul  and  Qandahfir  as  his  fief : Mirzft 
‘Askari,  Sambal;  Mirzft  Hindftl,  Sarkftr  Alwar.  Badakhsh&n  was 
made  over  and  confirmed  to  Mirzft  Sulaimftn ; and  the  nobles  and 
great  officers  and  the  whole  of  the  victorious  army  were  brought  into 
obedience  by  proper  measures*  Everyone  who  breathed  disaffection. 


°i88 
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e.g.,  Mohammad  Zamftn  Mlrzi,  bon  of  Badi'n-z- zamftn  Mirzft,  son  of 
Sultan  Husain  Mirzft  (who  had  been  in  the  service  ot  his  Majesty 
GitT-sitini  Firdus-mak&ni  and  been  distinguished  by  being  made  his 
Bon?in-law,1  bat  who  had  from  short-sightedness  and  deficiency  of 
judgment  opened  the  sleeve  of  contumacy),  bound  the  cincture  of 
service*  on  the  waist  of  obedience.  His  Majesty,  after  five  or  six 
months,  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquAst  of  Kalinjar*  and 
besieged  that  fort  for  about  a month.  When  the  people  within 
became  distressed,  the  governor  submitted  and  sent  twelve  mans 8 
of  gold  with  other  presents.  His  Majesty  had  regard  to  his  suppli- 
cations and  entreaties  and  forgave  him.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
towards  Cunftr  and  besieged  it. 

Let  it  not  be  concealed  that  this  sky-based  fortress  was  in  the 
possession  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  and  was  held  for  him  by  Jamfil  Khan 
&ha?$a  Khail  Sftrangkbftni.8  After  the  catastrophe  of  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
Jamal  Khan's  life  came  to  an  end  from  the  evil  design8  of  a worth- 
less son,  and  gber  Khan  sought  the  widow  (who  was  called  Lad  Mulk, 
and  was  adorned  with  beauty  and  charm)  for  his  wife  and.  by  this 
contrivance  got  possession  of  the  fortress.  When  gfcer  Shan  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  conquering  army,  he  left  his  son,  Jalal  Stan8 
with  a number  of  trusty  persons,  in  the  fort,  and  came  out  himself. 
He  sent  clever  ambassadors  and  wove  crafty  speeches.  His  Majesty, 
recognizing  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  accepted  his  proposals 
and  8h§r  KJan  sent  his  son,  r Abdu-r-ragbid  f to  serve  his  Majesty 
Jahanbani  so  .that  he  might' himself  remain  guarded  from  the  blows 
of  the  imperial  armies  and  might  arrange  the  materials  of  pride  and 
presumption.  This  son  was  for  a long  time  in  the  service,  but  when 
\ his  Majesty  came  to  Malwa,  to  subdue  Sultan  Bahadur,  that  worth- 


* He  married  Bibar's  daughter 
Ma*ySma  whose  mother  (also  called 
Ma'ff&ma)  died  in  childbed.  Era.  B. 
AH.  1.525 and  526 *. 

t In  Bundelkhand. 

. 8 Akbar's  man  was  apparently  34} 
lbs.  (Wilson's  Glossary)  but  Price 
(Retrospect,  IV.  713)  estimates  it  at 
28  lbs. 

s Tirikh-i-Shir  Sbahi,  Tij  Khan. 


Elliot,  IY.  343.  See  also  Bibar's 
Mem.,  406.  Bihar  visited  Cunir. 

8 See  the  story  in  Elliot,  1.  c.  an* 
Era.  B.  A H.  II.  132. 

8 Also  called  Islim  Shin  and  hi> 
father's  successor  on  the  throne  o> 
India. 

1 Also  called  Qu|b  Khin.  Ers 
1.  c.  II.  12  n. 
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less  one  fled  from  the  imperial  army.  In  989,  when  Biban  and 
B&yasld  the  Afghans  rose  in  rebellion,  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the 
eastward.  B&yazTd  was  killed  in  battle  Against  the  warlike  heroes 
and  this  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  and  JaunpQr  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  having  been  given  to  Sult&n  Junaid  Barlfis,  his  Majesty 
returned  to  the  capital. 

As  the  eoho  of  his  Majesty's  victories  and  conquests  was  high- 
sounding  in  various  kingdoms,  Sult&n  Bahadur,  the  ruler  of.  Gujr&t, 
sent,  in  940,  experienced  ambassadors  bearing  valuable  presents 
to  him  and  set  in  motion  the  processes  of  friendship.  His  Majesty 
received  his  overtures  with  imperial  kindness  and  set  his  heart 
at  rest  by  sending  him  diplomas  of  amity.  In  the  same  year,  a 
city  was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  Delhi,  which 
received  the  name  of  DTnpan&h.i  One  of  the  learned  of  the  Age 
found  the  chronogram  &ahr-i-p&difch~i~dinpanah  (City  of  the  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith =940).  After  that,  Muhammad  Zamftn  MTrzi 
and  Muhammad  Sult&n  Mfrsft  with  his  son,  Ulugh  Mirzi,  took  the  path 
of  hostility  and  rebellion.  His  Majesty  turned  the  reins  of  resolu- 
tion against  them  and  encamped  on  the  Ganges  near  BhQjpur. 
Tftdg&r  N&fir  Mlrafr  was  sent  across  the  river  with  a large  force 
against  the  rebels,  and  by  Divine  help,  he  gained  a victory.  Mu^am* 
mad  Zam&n  MTrzfi,  Muhammad  SiiU&n  Mfrzft  and  Wall  Kb&b  Mlrsft 
were  made  prisoners.  Muhammad  Zam&n  was  sent  to  Bl&na  and  the 
other  two  were  blinded  and  thereby  cast  down  from  the  pillar  of 
respect.  Muhammad  Zam&n  Mlra&  did  not  recognize  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  but  got  out  of  prison  by  presenting 
a forged  order.*  He  then  fled  to  Gujr&t  to  Sult&n  Bahadur. 

Many  of  the  delightful  countries  of  India  which  had  not  been 
conquered  in  the  time  of  his  Majesty  GitT-sitJnl  FirdQs-mak&nl  On 
account  of  want  of  leisure  and  shortness  of  time  were  subdued  by 
his  (Hum&yQn’s)  arm  of  dominion  and  strength  of  fortune. 


1 See  Khwfod  MTr’s  account  of 
the  founding  of  this  oity.  Elliot, 
V.  124.  It  was  flhibibu-d-dTn  who 
discovered  the  chronogram. 

1 According  to  Ers.  (II.  13  and 


42)  he  won  over  bis  custodian 
Yldgir  Tagh&I  who  was  governor 
of  Elina  Fort  and,  I presume, 
HuralySn's  father-in-law.  (Fid# 
supra). 
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CHAPTER  XXI.' 

Account  of  Mfszi  KAmbAn’s  coming  to  thi  Pan j 1b. 

When  Mlrzft  K&mrftn  heard  of  the  demise  of  his  Majesty 
Gitl-sitftnl  Firdfts-makfim,  he,  out  of  an  inordinate  spirit,  made  over 
Qandahftr  to  Mfrzft  * Askar!  and  proceeded  to  India  in  hope  that  some 
advantage  might  accrue  to  himself.  But  whene'er  felicity’s  diadem 
hath  exalted  the  head  of  a fortunate  one  and  the  Divine  protection 
is  watching  over  him,  what  save  evil  ( iabdhi ) can  happen  to  the 
evil~dispo#ed  (taibdh)  f It  is  stated  that  at  that  time  Mir  Yftnus 9 
f All  was,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Gitl-sitftm  FirdOs-m&kftnl, 
Governor  of  Lfthor.  Having  laid  his  plans,  Mfrzft  Kftmrftn  one  night 
pretended  to  be  enraged  with  Q&rftca  Bdg*  and  used  violent  language 
towards  him.  Next  night  Q&rftca  Beg  fled  with  his  soldiers  from  the 
Mirz&’s  camp  to  Lfthdr.  Mir  Yunus  'All  regarded  his  coming  as  of 
much  importance  and  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  frequently 
invited  him  to  his  own  quarters.  They  were  on  friendly  terms  but 
Qarftca  was  watching  his  opportunity,  till  at  length  on  one  night  when 
there  was  a convivial  party,  and  YOnus  'All's  best  soldiers  were  away 
at  their  quarters,4  he  seised  him  and,  putting  him  in  primra,  placed  bis 
own  men  in  charge  of  the  Fort  gates.  He  then  hurried  off  a message 
to  Mirsft  Kftmrftn.  The  Mlrzft  (who  was  in  expectation  of  this),  came 
ppst  to  Lfthor  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  He  released  MTr 
Yftnus  'All,  apologized  to  him  and  said  that  if  he  would  remain,  he 


cl  This  chapter  is  a parenthesis 
and  should  apparently  have  been 
Inserted  by  A.  F.  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  one.  It  relates 
to  the  years.938-939  (1532-33). 

9 Mentioned  several  times  in  Bi- 
har’s Meqi.,  365,  near  top  and  382 
where  he  is  said  to  be  a friend  of 
Qiwind  Amir,  the  historian.  He 
died  in  952  (1545-6).  A N.  I.  245. 


9 Killed  by  a musket  ball  near 
Kftbul  in  958  (1551-2)  when  leading  a 
charge  of  cavalry  against  Humlyftn. 
(Jauhar,  Stewart  101  and  A.  N.  I. 
904). 

4 JSlglr,  perhaps  should  be  Jalg&h. 
B.  M.,  No.  4944  has  /dfctyor  else- 
where. I do  not  think  it  can  mean 
•states.  Ers.  II.  7 translates  it  as 
quarters. 
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might  continue  to  be  Governor  of  Lfthor.  Mir  Yunus  rAli  did  not 
consent  to  serve  him  and  taking  leave,  went  off  to  his  Majesty  Jah&n- 
binl  Jannat-ftsbiyftnI.  Mirzft  K&mrfin  appointed  his  own  creatures  to 
the  parganda  of  the  Sirk&r  * of  the  Panjftb  and  took  possession  up  to 
the  Satlaj  (which  is  known  as  the  Water  of  Ludhiy&na).  Then  he 
craftily  sent  skilful  ambassadors  with  protestations  of  loyalty  and 
sincerity  and  begged  that  he  might  be  confirmed  in  the  province. 
His  Majesty  Jahftnb&ni,  partly  because  the  sea  of  his  liberality  had 
been  set  in  motion,  and  partly  from  a desire  to  observe  the  precepts 
of  his  Majesty  Gitf-sit&ni  Firdfis-roak&nl,  made  over  the  province  to 
him  and  issued  a decree  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  K&bul, 
Qandahftr  and  the  Panjfib.  The  Mlrza  returned  thanks  for  this  un- 
expected favour  and  sent  presents  to  the  Court.  He  followed  this 
up  by  opening  the  gates  of  correspondence  and  by  sending 
eulogiums  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbftni.  Among  them  was  the  follow- 
ing ode : — 

Ode . 

May  thy  beauty  increase  each  moment ; 

May  thy  star  be  splendid  and  fortunate ; 

May  every  mist  which  rises  on  thy  way,  x • 

Be  the  dimming  of  the  light  of  my  own  eyes. 

Should  dust  arise 1 * * on  Laila’s  path, 

May  its  place  8 be  Maj nun’s  eyes. 

Whoe'er  moves  not  round  thee  like  the  limb  of  a compass, 
May  he  be  ejected  from  this  sphere. 

Be  victorious  4 * * * while  this  world  endures, 

May  Humftyun  be  the  Cyrus  (Kjiusru)  of  epochs. 

And  in  truth  his  prayer  was  heard,  for  by  reason  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, he  was  ejected  from  the  sphere  of  respect  or  rather  from  the 
sphere  of  existence,  as  will  be  stated  in  its  own  place.  In  short, 


1 More  generally,  {fufea  L&h5r. 

* Price  (IY.  717)  seems  to  have 

read  the  words  gird  lean,  i.a,  should 

dust,  as  gar  dukem , if  moss  (or 

touchwood) ; for  he  translates,  “ Does 

the  moss  and  the  thistle  overgrow 

the  path  of  Laila." 


8 No.  4944  seems  to  have  jafi, 
injurious. 

♦ Kdmrdn.  There  is  a play  on  the 
author's  name  and  the  words  may 
also  be  rendered,  “ O K&mrin." 
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his  Majesty  out  of  his  magnanimity,  looked  to  his  outward  loyalty 
and  made  him  the  recipient  of  pVincely  favours  and  from  exceeding 
kindness,  rewarded  him  for  the  ode  by  bestowing  upon  him  Higfir 
Firflza  (Hissar).  The  Mlrzfi  always  kept  up  appearances  and  con- 
tinued in  obedience  and  became  the  receptacle  of  many  favours.  In 
939, 1 (1532-33),  MfrsA  Kftmran  made  over  the  government  of 
Qandahfir  to  Kbwfija  Kilfin  Beg.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  when 
Mirzft  € Askar!  was  coming  to  Kftbul  he  encountered  the  Hasfiras  on 
the  way  and  was  defeated  by  them.  Mlrzfi  Kfimrfin  was  displeased 
by  this  and  took  away  Qandahfir  from  him. 


* The  Text  and  several  MSS. 
have  933  which  must  be  wrong. 
Mo.  4944  B.  M.  has  939  which  is 


no  doubt  correct  and  which  Price 
must  have  found  in  his  MS.  (Fide 
IV.  718). 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

March  or  thr  army  or  His  Majrbtt  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-A8£ivAn! 

FOR.  THR  SUBJUGATION  OF  BENGAL,  ABANDONMENT  OF  THB 
DESIGN,  AND  RETURN  TO  THB  CAPITAL. 

When  the  mind  of  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftnl  was  at  leisure  from  the 
affairs  of  his  dominions,  he,  in  941  (1534),  turned  the  rein  of  intent 
towards  the  eastern  quarter  and  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  The 
standards  of  felicity  had  reached  the  town  of  Kftnfir,1  within  the 
limits  of  Kftlpi,  when  it  came  to  the  royal  hearing  that  Sul&An  Baha- 
dur, under  the  pretext  of  besieging  Citor,  had  gathered  a large  body 
of  men  under  Tatar  Sian,  son  of  Sulfcftn  ‘ Ala'u-d-dm,  and  that  he  was 
entertaining  wild  projects.  His  Majesty  after  an  enlightened  consul- 
tation, despatched,  in  JumAd&’l  awwal  941  (Noyember-December, 
1534,)  a force  to  quell  the  enemy,  and  himself  beat  high  the  drum  of 
return.  A 

It  is  not  unknown  to  the  oircumspect  that  Sultan  Bahadur  was 
erer  engaged  in  high-flying  imaginings,  and  was  always  holding  in 
his  palate  the  bruised  thorn*  of  eyil  wishes.  But  as,  before  he  be- 
came the  ruler  of  Gujr&t  and  was  but  a private  individual,  he  had  seen 
with  the  eye  of  warning  a specimen  of  his  Majesty  Glti-sitAnl  Firdfls- 
makAm's  way  of  fighting  in  the  campaign  against  Sultfin  Ibrahim  ; lie 
could  not  bring  himself  for  any  consideration  to  resolve  on  encoun- 
tering the  victorious  soldiers  of  that  illustrious  family.  And  this 
view  he  repeatedly  expressed  to  his  confidants.  When  Tatar  KhAn 


I Kinir  of  Erskine,  II.  16.  See 
Jarrett,  II.  184  and  Bibar's  Memoirs, 
Era.  374, 375  and  379.  It  is  mention- 
ed there  as  a ford  on  the  Jumna,  two 
or  three  miles  below  the  junction  of 
the  Cambal.  It  is  described  in 
Atkinson's  Gazetteer,  N.-W.  P.»  L 217 
as  an  old  pargana  in  Jalaun.  The 
town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna, 


is  now  in  ruins.  Elliot,  Supp.  Glos- 
sary, 315. 

* Cf.  Spenser's  description  of  envy  ? 

“ And  still  did  ohaw 
Between  his  cankered  teeth  a 
venomous  toad 

That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his 
jaw/' 
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came  and  waited  upon  him,  he  was  continually  filling  his  mind 
with  vain  propositions  and  was  representing  that  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  advance  beyond  the  sacred  ground  of  respect.  For  a time  Sulfcftn 
Bahadur  was  not  caught,  but  at  length  he  one  day  laid  bare  the 
truth,  and  said  to  Tatfir  {[bin  : “ I have  been  a witness 1 * * o£  the 
superiority  of  those  splendid  soldiers ; the  Gujrftt  army  is  no  match 
for  them,  so  I shall  by  craft  and  contrivance  win  over  his  (Hu- 
mayun's)  army  to  myself.”  Accordingly  he  opened  the  doors  of  his 
treasuries  and  lavished  gold  and  thereby  gained  over  as  many  as 
10,000  men,  who  had  the  skill*  to  appear  as  soldiers  without  being 
in  reality  such.  During  this  time  Muhammad  Zamin  Mfrza  escaped 
from  confinement  by  the  connivance  of  his  custodians,*  the  servants  of 
Yadgftr  Beg  Taghfti,4  and  came  to  Gujrftt.  The  lord  of  that  country, 
on  account  of  the  crude  plans  that  he  was  concocting,  regarded  the 
arrival  of  the  Mirza  as  a gain  and  treated  him  with  great  consideration. 
HiB  Majesty  Jahftnbftni  wrote  to  Sulfcftn  Bahadur  that  treaties  and 
engagements  required  that  all  who  had  turned  obligations  (fruqiiq) 
of  service  into  disobligations  (' uqiq ) and  had  fled  to  his  (Bahftdur's) 
dominions,  should  be  sent  back  or  at  least  be  driven  out  from  his  pre- 
sence, so  that  their  unanimity  (his  own  and  Bahadur's)  might  be  evi- 
denced to  the  world.  Sultan  Bahadur,  either  from  inexperience  or 
the  intoxication  of  the  world,  wrote  in  reply  “ Should  a Jrigh-born 
man  take  refuge  with  us  and  be  treated  with  consideration,  there 
could  not  be  in  this  any  breach  of  good  feeling  or  of  sincerity,  nor 
any  detriment  to  treaties.  For  instance,  in  the  days  of  Sikandar 
Lodi,  there  was  perfect  friendship  betwixt  him  and  Sul(in  Mu  gaff  at* 
(Bahftdur’s  father],  yet  his  brother  Sulfcftn  ‘Alft’u-d-din  and  many 
Sultftns’  sons  came  upon  occasions  from  Agra  and  Dehli  to  Gojrftt  and 


1 Bftbsr'a  Mems,  Krs.  343.  Bahftdur 

had  quarrelled  with  hie  father  and 
taken  refuge  with  Ibrfthlm,  and  was 

with  him  at  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  PinYpat,  though  apparent- 
ly he  left  before  the  battle.  Bftbar 
calk  him  a bloodthirsty  and  un- 
governable young  man. 

1 This,  I presume,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  ki  hulem-i-numud-i-bb 


bud  ddi&t,  i.e.,  had  they  been  real  sol- 
diers they  would  not  have  deserted. 

* Erskine,  II.  42,  speaks  of  his  es- 
caping along  with  his  keeper  Yftdgftr 
Taghftl.  According  to  the  Sikandar- 
ndma , Bayley's  Gujrftt,  374,  Muham- 
mad Zamin  was  under  the  eharge  of 
Bay  it  Yd  Khiii  Afghln. 

* HutniyVn's  father-in-law  f BJU 
bar's  Memoirs,  388. 
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were  received  with  kindness.  Never  did  this  cause  a breach  of 
friendship!”  His  Majesty  J&hftnbani  sent  a suitable  missive  in  reply, 
to  this  purport,  “ The  note  of  steadfastness  in  the  path  of  obser- 
vance  of  treaties  is  simply  this,  that  any  act  which  can  shake  the 
pillars  of  loyalty  be  utterly  eschewed  so  that  the  cheek  of  concord 
be  not  scratched  by  the  nail  of  enmity.”  He  also  enclosed  these  two 
couplets  in  the  rescript. 

Ferae  I. 

0 Thou  who  vauntest  a loving  heart 

Hurrah  a million  times,  if  heart  and  tongue  accord. 


Verse  II.1 

Plant  the  tree  of  friendship  that  the  heart’s  desire  may 
bear  fruit, 

Uproot  the  sapling  of  enmity  that  yields  countless  ills. 

“ Beware,  a hundred  thousand  times  beware;  listen  to  my  advice 
with  the  ear  of  understanding  and  send  that  abandoned  one  (m'ikh$ul) 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  withdraw  the  hand  of  favour  from 
him  and  let  him  not  abide  in  thy  dominions.  Else  how  can  reliance  be 
put  on  thy  friendship  ? Strange  it  is  that  you  liken  thi|  matter  to  those 
of  ' Alft’u-d-din  and  others  like  him.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the 
cases?  That  affair  was  one  thing,  and  this  is  another.  Mayhap 
you  have  learnt  from  books  of  history  that  iti  spite  of  the  refractori- 
ness of  Ildarim  Bayftzld,  his  Majesty  Sfi^tib  Qarani  (Timur)  was 
constitutionally  indisposed  to  invade  Rum,  inasmuch  as  Bayftzld 
was  engaged  'in  a war  with  the  Franks.  But  as  Qarft  Yusuf  Turk- 
mftn  and  Sul&ftn  AJ^mad  Jalftir  had  fled  to  him,  his  Majesty  by  sundry 
good  counsels  forbade  him  to  entertain  them.  When  Bayftzld  refused 
to  aocede  to  this,  his  Majesty  showed  what  his  might  was.” 1 


1 According  to  Firighta  (tee  hit 
account  of  Bftbar’s  reign)  this  couplet 
was  sent  by  Shfth  Ismft'Il  to  Shaibftnl 
to  warn  him  against  attacking 
Persia. 

1 Two  of  the  letters  which  patted 
between  HumSyfin  and  Bahidur  are 
given  at  greater  length  in  the  Mirdt 
• i-Sikandarh  B.M.  Add.  26,277,  1330. 


See  also  Bay  ley’s  Gujrftt ; the  letters 
are  alto  given,  as  Sir  £.  C.  Bayley 
has  pointed  out  in  the  collection  of 
letters  B.M.  Add.  7688 ; Kien  I.  3906. 
Timor's  letter  to  Bayftzld  it  given  in 
the  flafarndmck,  II.  256,  and  the 
reasons  why  he  mado  war  on  him  are 
stated  at  389  1.  c.,  Bib.  Ind.  ed.  But, 
as  Bayley  has  pointed  out,  Tlmftr  only 
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Sul&an  Bahadur  out  of  a weak  head  and  foolishness  did  not 
write  a sensible  reply.  Meanwhile  Tat&r  Khfin  kept  saying  vain  things 1 
to  Sultfin  Bahadur  calculated  to  deceive  narrow  intellects,  and  kept 
urging  that  he  himself  might  be  sent  towards  the  imperial  dominions, 
representing  that  the  royal  army  had  grown  pampered  and  comfort- 
loving,  and  was  no  longer  such  as  the  Sulfc&n  had  seen.  In  consequence 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  strife-mongers,  Sultan  Bahadur  made 
preparations  for  despatching  Tatar  Khan  and  sent  to  the  fort  of 
Ranthanbhur  twenty  Aror*  of  the  old  coinage  of  Gujrftt8 — equal  to 
forty  krovB  of  the  current  Dehli  coinage — to  be  used  under  Tatar 
Kb&u’s  instructions  for  the  hiring  of  new  soldiers.  He  also  sent 
Sultau  ‘Ala'u-d-din,  father  of  Tatar  Khan,  with  a large  force  towards 
Kalinjar,  to  stir  up  a disturbance  in  that  quarter.  Likewise  he 
deputed  Burh&nu-l-mulk  Banyan! 8 and  a body  of  Gujrfttls  to  proceed 
to  NSgdr  and  make  an  attempt  on  the  Panjab,  dividing  his  forces 
with  the  idea  that  the  imperial  army  would  thereby  be  thrown  into 
confusion.  Though  able  and  experienced  men  told  him  that  his  forces 


•peaks  of  Qara  Y&suf  Turkman 
Ahmad  Khan  Jal&Tr  was  the  Sultan 
of  Baghdad  and  was  driven  out  by 
Timur.  He  was  a friend  of  QarS 
YUsuf,  but  afterwards  behaved 
treacherously  to  him  and  was  defeat* 
ed?  and  put  to  death  by  Qark  YQsuf 
in  1410.  Apparently  Sult&n  Ahmad 
took  refuge  with  the  king  Egypt, 
and  not  with  Bayftzld.  TUafe  is  & 
long  account  of  him  in  D Herbelot, 
under  the  head,  Avis  Ahmad  Ben 
Avis  or  Virs.  According  to  the 
Alirdt-i-Sikandarl  Bahfldur  did  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  so 
depended  on  a Munshf  who  had  de- 
serted from  Hum&vfin  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself  by 
writing  disrespectfully  to  his  old 
master. 

t Tangiharabl,  lit.  easily  becoming 
"drunk. 

8 2ar,  gold ; but  apparently  silvei 


coinage  is  meant.  Erskine  in  his 
MS.  translation  of  the  Akbamama  (in 
the  British  Museum,)  seems  to  regard 
the  moneyas  silver,  but  in  his  History, 
II.  44,  speaks  of  it  as  gold,  and  says 
A.F.  estimates  the  Gujrftt  gold  coins 
os  double  that  of  his  own  time.  But 
surely  A.  F.  would  never  admit  that 
the  Gujrftt  gold  coins  were  as  fine 
as  or  finer  than  Akbar’s!  See  Ain 
Blochmann,  18  and  81.  In  Firighta’s 
account  of  Bah&dui  Shih.  (His- 
tory of  Gujrat,)  the  amount  is 
Bpoken  of  as  thirty  kror$  of  mutaf- 
farU,  though  Briggs  seems  to  have 
had  three  and  not  thirty  in  his  MS. 
N igftmu-d-dln,  from  whom  Firiftfeta 
probably  borrowed  his  figures,  has 
thirty  in  his  account  of  Gujrit.  * 

8 Multdnl  Text,  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  Mirat-i-Sikand&rl  that  Banyftnf, 
given  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  as  a variant, 
is  the  true  reading. 
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should  march  in  one  direction,  they  were  not  successful,  and  though 
both  by  hints  and  plain  speech  they  delineated  on  the  board  of  mani- 
festation the  inauspiciousness  of  treaty  breaking,  it  was  of  no  avail. 
He  gave  way  to  the  vain  thought  that  as  the  LudiyAn  party  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan,  the  supporting  of  them  ( tala&h-i - 
i$han)  did  not  interfere  with  his  promises,  and  that  the  consequences 
of  a violation  of  engagements  would  not  recoil  upon  himself.  He 
sent  Tatar  KJiAn  on  a bootless  quest  towards  Dihll  and,  keeping  both 
aloof  from  and  in  touch  with  him,  addressed  himself  to  the  siege  of 
Cltor*  so  that  he  might  both  capture  the  fortress  and  be  an  inter- 
mediary for  helping  the  LudiyAns  when  occasion  offered.  Be  it  known 
that  Sultan  ‘AlA’u-d-dln  bore  the  name  of  fAlam  K&An.  He  wa9 
brother  of  Sikandar  Lodi  and  paternal  uncle  of  Sultan  Ibrahim. 
After  SultAn  Sikandar's  death  he  contended  with  Sult&n  Ibrahim, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Sihrind  set  up  a claim  to  the  sovereignty  and 
giving  himself  the  title  of  Sultan  'AlA’u-d-dln,  marched  towards 
Agra  with  a force  of  double-faced  Afghans.  SuljtAn  Ibrahim  came 
out  to.  fight,  and  the  two  factions  met  near  Hodal.1 * *  SultAn  ‘Ala'u-d- 
din  not  finding  himself  strong  enough  to  engage  in  a pitched  battle 
made  a night  attack,  but  was  unsuccessful  and  had  to  return  with 
loss.  Fraudulently  and  with  evil  intent  he  went  tp  Kabul,8  and  in 
the  war  with  Ibrahim  he  was  with  the  victorious  army.  After  the 
conquest  of  India  his  Majesty  Giti-Bitftni  Firdaus-makani  became 
cognisant  of  his  hidden  motives  and  sent  him  to  Badakhshan.4 * * *  With 


l This  must  be  the  second  Biege  of 

Cftor  by  Bahadur.  On  the  first 

occasion  the  R&na  bought  off  the 

attack.  It  is  to  Bah&dur's  wars  with 

the  Hindus  and  Portuguese  that 

Humiyun  refers  when  speaking  of 

Timor's  abstention  from  invasion 
whilst  Bay&zTd  was  making  war  on 
Constantinople. 

8 In  Sarkir  Sah*r/§Abfth  of  Agra, 
J arrett  II,  96  and  195.  In  the  Persian 
text  of  the  Jin  I,  357  and  455,  it  is 
spelt  Hdfal  Jjy*»  and  Tiefenthaler 
1,169  and  207,  spells  it  Horel  and  says 
it  has  many  brick  houses,  and  lies  on 

38 


the  road  from  MathurS  to  DihlT.  It 
is  about  80  miles  south  of  DihlT. 
Hunter,  I.  G.,  has  Hodil  and  des- 
cribes it  as  in  the  Gurgaon  district, 
Pan  jab. 

• This  is  a mistake.  * AlA’u-d-dln 
went  to  K&bul  before  his  defeat  and 
after  it  he  met  B&bar  in  India  near 
Pelhur.  B&bar 's  Mem.,  297. 

4 Qil‘a  gafar  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  Bihar  as  a state-prison.  He 
sent  9])ih  Big,  the  son  of  2u-n-nBn, 
there  before  the  final  capture  of 
Qandah&r,  but  Sh&h  Big  managed  to 
escape  by  the  help  of  n slave,  Sumbul 
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the  help  of  Afghfin  traders  he  escaped  from  Qil'a  Zafar  and  came 
to  Afghanistan,  and  from  thence  to  Balucistan,  and  finally  reached 
GujrAt. 

In  short,  when  the  armies  set  out  Tatar  gfcan  laid  hold  of  the 
treasure  and  set  about  recruiting  soldiers.  Nearly  40,000  cavalry, 
Afghans  and  others,  gathered  round  him,  and  he  came  to  BiAna 
and  took  it.  When  this  news  was  brought  to  his  Majesty  JahAnbanT, 
who  had  marched  to  subdue  the  eastern  countries,  he  turned  the 
reins  of  attention,  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity  arrived  at  Agra, 
the  capital.  He  despatched  Mlrzt  'Askarl,  Mirza  HindAl,  Yadgar 
Nasir  MirzS,1  Qasim  Husain  Sultan,  Mir  Faqir  'All,*  Zfihid  Beg  and 
Dost  Beg  with  18,000  horse  to  put  down  this  disturbance.  His 
Majesty  remarked  tha*  the  putting  down  of  this  large  army,  which 
was  approaching  Dihli  with  evil  designs,  would  be  in.  reality  the 
extirpating  of  the  other  armies;  it  was  therefore  best  to  address 
one’s  efforts  to  the  subduing  of  it.  When  the  victorious  army  drew 
near  the  opposing  force,  fear  fell  on  the  latter  and  there  were  daily 
desertions,  so  that  it  gradually  decreased  and  in  brief  space  dwindled 
down  to  3,000  horse.  As  Tatar  Khan  had  obtained  his  army  by 

Mihtar.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Ibrihlm  (his  nephew).  Erskine,  Hist. 

Tarlkh'i'Bind.  Bibar  does  not  men*  I,  422 n.  remarks  on  the  great  age 

tion  it,  bat  with  an  evident  reference  of  ‘Alafli’d-dln  as  shown  by  the  state* 

to  Sumbul's  subsequent  achieve-  ment  in  Firiahta.  He  is  apparently 

ment  he  speaks  with  regret  (p.  230),  the  man  whom  the  Portuguese  saw 

of  Sumbul  effecting  his  escape  after  at  Diu  in  1535.  See  Rehatsek,, 
Qandabir  was  taken.  Calcutta  Review,  1882,  No.  147,  p.  73, 

As  pointed  out  by  Erskine  II,  58,  where  it  is  said  that  one  of  those  pre- 

apd  44».,  there  were  two  ‘AlamKh&ns,  gent  was  a brother  of  the  Emperor  of 

(Cayley  276n.,  says  there  were  Dihli  and  apparently  seventy  years 

three),  and  there  is  considerable  con-  old.  j£e  j8  also  probably  the  ‘Alam 

fusion  between  them.  The  one  who  ]Ql&n  of  the  same  article,  pp.  960  and 

called  himself  ‘Ali’u-d-dln,  and  was  99#  The  other  'Alam  Kh&n  appears  to 

the  brother  of  Sikandar,  had  a com-  have  been  a nephew  of  Ibrahim,  and 

mand  at  the  battle  of  Kh&nwA  in  consequently  a grand-nephew  of  the 

1527  (BSbar  363),  and  his  son  or  sons  ■ Alam  KhSn  who  was  ‘AlR'u-d-dln. 

were  there  also,  l.  c.  364.  He  was  put  l HumSy  tin’s  cousin, 

to  death*  in  GujrSt  in  950  (1543).  s Later  on>  the  rtame  ia  8peit  Faqr, 

Bird,  260,  261.  See  Dorn's  Hist,  of  Possibly  it  should  be  Fafchr,  and  it 
the  Afghans  and  Babar’a  Memoirs,  i8  fl0  8peit  in  BadRSnl  I,  352. 

295,  for  accounts  of  his  defeat  by 
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great  importunity  and  had  spent  vast  sums  of  monoy  on  it,  ho 
neither  could  make  up  hia  mind  (nil)  to  retire,  nor  could  ho  make 
head  (rui)  in  war.  At  last  ho  washed  hia  hands  of  life,  and  came 
to  an  engagement  at  Mandrail.1  After  having  for  a while  struggled 
hand  and  foot,  ho  became  handloss  and  footless  and  was  made  the 
target  of  fatal  arrows,  and  the  harvest  of  blood-shedding  heroes. 
On  the  dispersal  of  this  army  what  the  inspired  mind  had  foreseen 
came  to  pass,  for  the  two  other  forces  broko  up  of  themselves  on  the 
report  of  tho  victory  and  felicity  of  the  conquering  army. 


1 Apparently  this  is  the  Mandlaer 
of  the  Ain,  Jarrett  II,  100,  and  tho 
Mandalayun  or  Madracl  of  Tiefen- 
thalcr  I,  174.  It  is.in  Sarkar  Mand- 
laer,  and  is,  according  toTiefenthaler, 
two  miles  west  of  tho  Cambal.  He 
describes  it  as  12  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Karaull  in  which  Rajputana  State  it 
seems  to  be  situated.  It  lies  south  of 


Agra  and  apparently  not  far  from 
Bianp,.  According  to  Nijsamu-d-din 
and  Firishta,  Tatar  Khan’s  force  was 
reduced  to  2,000  men,  and  ho 
perished  with  300  of  his  officers  after 
a very  gallant  fight.  Tho  author  of 
the  Mirdt-i-Sikandarl  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Account  of  tub  expedition  of  His  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat- 

iSglYANl  FOR  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  GUJRAT,  OF  THE 
DEFEAT  OF  SuJ/JPAN  BahAPTTR,  AND  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  THAT  COUNTRY. 

Though  the  world-conquering  heart  (of  Humilyun)  was  void  of 
the  thought  of  the  conquest  of  Gujrat  so  long  as  its  ruler  trod  the 
path  of  harmony  and  sincerity,  yet  when  the  Creator  wills  to  adorn 
a country  with  the  splendour  (far)  of  a lawgiver's  advent,  He  in- 
evitably prepareth  the  means  therefor.  The  actions  of  the  £uler  of 
Gujrat  are  a proof  of  this,  for  he,  out  of  native  arrogance,  the 
assaults  of  flatterers,  abundance  of  intoxication  and  intoxicated  men, 
poverty  of  prudence  and  of  the  prudent,  broke  without  object, 
treaties  and  visible  ties,  and  became  author  of  many  improper  acts. 
Thus  it  grew  imperative  for  the  lofty  spirit  (of  Humayun)  to  march 
his  army  towards  Gujrat.  Accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  Jumada- 
1-awwal,  941,  (8th  November,  1534),  the  foot  of  determination  was 
placed,  in  a happy  hour,  in  the  stirrup  of  felicity,  and  the  reins  of 
prowess  were  directed  to  the  subjugation  of  Gujrat.  When  the 
army  approached  tlje  fortress  of  Raisin,1  the  garrison  submitted 
entreaties  together  with  rich  presents,  representing  that  the  fort 
was  his  Majesty's,  and  themselves  his  Majesty's  slaves,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  affair  of  Sultan  Bahadur  was  settled,  of  what  use  would 
the  fort  be  ? In  fact,  %s  the  object  in  view  was  the.  conquest  of 
Gujrat,  the  army  did  not  delay  here,  but  marched  on  towards  Mfilwi. 
When  the  army  had  encamped  at  SarangpQr 1 the  news  of  its  arrival 
reached  Sul&an  Bahadur  who  was  then  besieging  Citor.  He  awoke 
from  the  sleep  of  carelessness  and  sought  the  advice  of  his  followers. 


of  the  Central  Indian  Agency,  80 
miles  from  Indore,  I.  G.,  Jarrett  II, 
203,  and  Tiefenthaler  I,  351,  who 
describes  it  as  ruined. 


1 Fort  in  BhSp&l,  I.  G.  and  J arrett 
II,  109.  It  was  taken  by  SW**  Shah 
in  1545. 

i On  the  Kali  Sind,  DewSs  State 
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Most  were  of  opinion  that  as  the  matter  of  Cltor  could  be  settled 
at  any  time  and  the  garrison  was  not  giving  any.  annoyance  at 
present,  the  proper  course  was  to  put  off  the  reduction  of  the  fort 
and  to  march  against  the  royal  army.  But  Sadr  Khan,  who  was 
prominent  for  knowledge  and  eloquence,  aild  who  ranked  high  in 
the  congress  (jirga)  of  soldiers  and  was  renowned  for  wisdom 
and  counsel,  said  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  finish  the  matter 
of  the  fortress,  already  nearly  accomplished,  and  that  as  they  had 
come  out  against  infidels,  the  King  of  Islam  would  not  come  against 
them.  Should  he  do  so,  they  would  then  be  excused  if  they  aban- 
doned a holy  war  (ghazd)  and  attacked  him.  This  view  commended 
itself  to  Sultan  Bahadur,  so  ho  went  on  with  the  siege,  and  on  3rd 
Ramazan,  941 , (8th  March,  1535),  subdued  the  fort  of  Citdr.  Thereupon 
ho  marched  against  the  illustrious  army  which  was  then  encamped 
at  Ujjain.1  When  the  news  of  Sultan  Bahadur's  audacity  reached 
the  royal  hearing,  his  Majesty  also  accelerated  his  movements,  and 
tho  two  armies  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Mandasor,*  belonging 
to  Malwa,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a lake  which  for  greatness  and 
breadth  was  a sea.  An  engagement  took  place  between  the  van 
of  his  Majesty  Jahanbani's  army  commanded  by  Bacaka  Bahadur, 
and  Sultan  Bahadur's  van  under  Sayyid  'All  Khan  and  Mlrza  Muqim, 
who  had  the  title  of  KhurasSn  Khan,  in  which  the  latter  was 
worsted.  Sultan  Bahadur  too  was  worsted  (shikasta)  in  his  heart. 
Taj  Khan  and  Sadr  Khftn  said  to  him  “ Our  army  is  flushed  with 
the  victory  of  Citdr  and  has  not  yet  greatly  felt  the  force  of  the 
royal  army  ; it  will  address  itself  to  battle  with  a stout  heart.  We 


1 In  text  without  tcvs^dld,  but  see 
Ain  Bib.  Ind.  I,  457. 

* Now  in  Gwallar.  In  Jarrefct  II, 
208,  spelt  Manosor.  It  is  about  80 
miles  north-we^b  of  Ujjain  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Bed,  a tributary  of 
the  Cambal.  There  is  a plan  of  the  Bri- 
tish encampment  near  Mandasdr  in 
Blacker’s  Mahratta  War,  London  1821, 
but  no  lake  or  tank  is  shown  there. 
Possibly  the  lake  has  dried  up  since 
A.F.’s  time  as  had  happened  with  the 


KSnkaria  reservoir  near  Ahmad abad, 
Tiefenfchaler  I,  378 ; or  perhaps  A.F. 
means  Lake  DebSr  which  is  not  very 
far  off  and  lies  between  Citor  and 
Ujjain.  See  the  RSjpdtSna  Gazetteer 
III,  12.  It  is  true  this  lake  is  said 
to  have  been  only  made  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  but  it  may  have 
existed  before  this.  Neither  Firi&hta, 
Nig5mu-d-dln  nor  the  Mir’dt-i-Ki* 
kandarl  refers  to  any  lake. 
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should  without  delay  go  forth  to  fight. ” ItumI  Khan*  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  and  all  the  others,  said  to  the  SuljtSn  “ We  have  a 
grand  park  of  artillery  ; when  we  have  such  a force  of  firearms,  what 
sense  is  there  in  swordplay  ? The  proper  course  is  to  make  a bulwark 
of  gun  carriages  (ardba  lit.  carts)  and  then  having  put  a moat  round 
this,  let  us  first  use  those  arms  of  long  range  so  that  the  enemy  may 
be  diminished  day  by  day,  and  be  dispersed.  Fighting  with  arrows 
and  swords  has  its  own  proper  place.” 

In  the  end  this  plan  was  adopted.  There  wore  constant  encount- 
ers and  the  Gujratls  were  always  defeated.® 

The  following  was  one  of  the  fortunate  occurrences.  Ono  day 
a number  of  heroes  and  choice  spirits  were  banqueting  and  becamo 
heated  with  wine.  Everyone  was  exhilarated  and  talked  of  his 
exploits.  One  of  them,  who  was  further  gone  than  the  others,  fell 
to  saying,  “ How  long  shall  we  boast  of  the  past ! To-day  the  enemy 
is  before  us.  Let  us  up  and  at  them  and  so  give  a specimen  of  our 
valour.”  Ere  the  reflecting  portion  of  tho  army  could  know  their  design, 
those  wine-flown  revellers,  about  200  in  number,  accoutred  them- 
selves and  set  out  for  the  hostile  camp.  When  they  approached, 
a Gujratl  noble,  with  about  4,0.00  men  who  were  on  guard  outside 
the  camp,  advanced,  and  then  ensued  such  an  engagement  as  beg- 
gars description.  Tho  Gujrfitls  gave  way  and  retired  to  the  camp 
discomfited,  whilst  the  battle-lovers  returned  in  triumph.  The  report 
of  this  daring  robbed  Sultan  Bahadur's  army  of  repose  and  after  it 
they  seldom  came  outside  their  fortification  of  gun-carriages.  The 


1 This  is  RumI  Kh5n  Khudawand 
Khftn  and  not  the  Rami  Khan  Safar 
who  built  the  fort  of  Surat.  Erskine 
II,  82n.  Yet  though  there  were 
certainly  two  distinct  Riiml  KhSns, 
Nigamu-d-dln  gives  the  name  of 
Khudiwand  Khan  to  the  builder  of 
the  fort.  Elliot  V,  347. 

* The  Mir'&t‘i-8ikandari  ascribes 
this  advice  to  treachery  but  proba- 
bly only  because  Ri&ml  Khan  after- 
wards deserted  Bahadur,  being  dis- 
gusted, it  is  said,  because  the  Sulfcin 
did  not  fulfil  his  promise  of  making 


him  governor  of  Cltor.  Bahadur 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  his 
experience  in  the  war  between  Bibar 
and  Ibrahim.  He  imitated  Bibar’s 
plan  of  entrenching  himself,  but 
Humiyfin  (perhaps  because  he  had 
read  his  father’s  Memoirs)  was 
more  cautious  than  Ibrihlm,  and 
instead  of  dashing  himself  to  pieces 
against  the  entrenched  camp,  des- 
troyed Bahadur’s  army  by  cutting  off 
the  supplies.  Had  Ibrihlm  acted 
with  like  prudence,  the  Mugh’als 
might  never  have  reigned  in  India. 
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victorious  soldiers  went  everywhere,  hindering  the  transport  of  corn, 
so  that  there  arose  great  scarcity  in  the  Gujratl  camp. 

On  the  ‘Id  of  Ramaz&n,  (4th  April,  1535),  Muhammad  Zam&n  MlrzS 
advanced  with  500  or  600  men,  and  the  other  side  also  came  forward 
to  fight.  After  making  two  or  three  discharges  of  arrows  the  Gujratis 
dispersed,  and  by  this  stratagem  brought  the  victorious  army  within 
the  range  of  the  guns.  All  at  once  they  opened  fire,  and  on  that 
day  some  of  the  king’s  men  were  destroyed.  After  17  days,  when 
the  auspicious  hour  had  arrived,  his  Majesty  Jah&nbdni  resolved 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  camp  of  Sul&in  Bab&dur. 
Meanwhile  the  fear  and  distress  of  the  Gujratis  increased  daily, 
and  the  conditions  of  misfortune  became  more  marked.  At  length 
by  the  Divine  favour,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,1 * *  21st  Shaw wdl,  (25th 
April),  Sultan  Bahadur  grew  distracted,  and  ordered  that  his  cannon 
and  great  mortars*  should  be  crammed  full  of  powder  and  set  fire  to 
so  that  they  should  burst.  When  evening  came,  Sulifin  Bahadur  got 
out  by  a slit  in  the  enclosure  (sara-parda),  accompanied  by  Mir&a 
Muhammad  Shah  8 and  a few  others  of  his  intimates  and  set  off  for 
Mftndu,  taking  first  the  .road  to  Agra  in  order  to  throw  out  pursuers.4 
Sadr  I£h§n  and  ‘Im&du-l-mulk  Khagakhail  took,  with  20,000  horse,  the 
direct  road  to  M&ndu.6  Muhammad  Zamfin  Mlrzfi  went  off  towards 
Lfihor  with  a body  of  men  in  order  to  stir  up  a commotion  there.  That 
day  there  was  a strange  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  Gujrfitl  army, 
nor  was  the  real  state  of  matters  known  in  the  royal  camp.  His 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni  remained  under  arms  with  30,000  men  from 
evening  till  morning  and  awaited  the  good  news  of  a mysterious 
victory.  At  length  after  one  watch  (i.e.,  three  hours)  of  the  day  it 
became  known  that  SulJ£n  Bahadur  had  fled 'to  Mandu.  The  heroes 


1 Probably  Saturday  night  is 
meant. 

• The  Mir'at-i-Sikandarl  speaks  of 
two  large  mortars  known  as  Laila 
and  Majndn,  Bayley's  Gujrit,  385. 
See  also  Jaubar,  Stewart,  p.  4. 

* Prince  of  KhSndS&h,  sister's  son 
and  short-lived  successor  of  Baha- 
dur. Ers.  II,  53  and  97. 

4 Bad&onX  I,  346  and  NifEmn-d- 


din,  Elliot  V,  192,  give  an  apt  chro- 
nogram for  Bahadur's  . shameful 
flight,  vis.,  “Zall-i-Bahidur,"  u Baha- 
dur’s disgrace,"  but  it  seems  to  be 
out  by  one  year,  yielding  942  instead 
of  941.  It  may  however  be  taken 
as  referring  to  tho  flight  from  MRndfl. 

4 It  is  Mandfl  in  text, 'but  MAnda 
is  the  more  correct  spelling. 
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of  the  victorious  army  came  to  the  camp  of  Sultfin  Bahadur  and  set 
about  plundering  it.  A quantity  of  spoil,  including  many  elephants, 
and  horses  fell  into  their  hands.  Kbudawand  Khan  1 who  had  been 
both  preceptor  ( ustad ) and  finance-minister  ( wazir ) of  Sul£&n  Muzaffar 
was  made  prisoner  and  was  treated  by  his  Majesty  with  great  favour 
and  made  one  of  his  servants.  Yadgar  N§sir  MlrzS,  Q&eim  Suljan, 
and  Mir  Hindu  Beg  were  despatched  with  a large  force  to  pursue  the 
routed  army. 

Verily,  whoever  consorts  with  men  of  darkened  understanding, 
become  darkened.  Especially  shall  an  evil  day  come  upon  the  man 
who  violates  treaties  and  engagements,  and  comes  forward  as  a juggler, 
and  plays  the  game  of  deception  against  such  a world-lord  who 
is  the  cynosure  of  sincerity  and  rectitude.  In  fine,  after  Sadr 
Khan  and  ‘Imadu-Uraulk  had  departed,  his  Majesty's  army  went 
straight  to  the  fort  of  Mandu.  His  Majesty  followed  in  the  wake 
of  his  troops,  and  halted  at  Naf lea,1  and^rew  his  camp  round  the 
fort.  Rumi  Khan5  deserted  the  hostile  army  and  entered  his 
Majesty's  service  and  received  a robe  of  honour.  On  the  14th  day  4 
Sultan  Bahadur  after  passing  by  circuitous  routes  entered  the  fort  of 
Mfindu  by  the  Cull  Mahesar 6 Gate.  A talk  of  an  agreement  took 
place,  according  to  which  Gujrat  and  the  recently  acquired  Cltor 
should  remain  with  the  Sultan,  while  Mandu  and  its  territory  should 
belong  to  his  Majesty  JahXnbanl.  M^ulana  Muhammad  Parghall 5 on  his 


J This  was  an  old  man,  and  qnite 
different  from  the  two  RGml  Khans. 
His  proper  name  was  apparently 
JjXjl  Muhammad ; Bayley,  312. 

* The  text  has  Ghalca,  but  this  is 
corrected  in  the  Errata . It  is  men- 
tioned, (Jarrett  II,  112  and  207)  as  a 
mahal  in  Sarkir  Mandu  and  is  des- 
cribed in  Dr.  Campbell’s  account  of 
M&ndR,  Journal  Bomb.  R.  A.  S.  XIX, 
164  for  1896.  He  spells  it  NaXlcha 
and  describes  it  as  three  miles  north 
of  the  Dihll  Gate  of  Minda. 

I It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
fChudiwand  Kh*n,  the  wcmlr,  and 
Rftml  Kh*n  are  different  persons. 


According  to  tihe  Mir’at-i-Silcandari 
(Bayley ’s  Gujrftt,  386),  Rumi  deserted 
at  Mandasor.  The  author  tells  an 
amusing  story,  on  the  authority  of 
his  father,  about  RUml  Khan's  being 
abused  by  Bahadur's  parrot. 

4 The  month  is  not  given,  but  it 
must  be  Zl-l-qa*da,  so  the  data 
corresponds  to  19th  May,  1 636.  Fos - 
sibly  however  what  is  meant  » the 
14th  day  after  Humiyan  invested 
the  fort. 

4 Mentioned  as  a tnehdl  of  M&nda, 
Jarrett  II,  206. 

• Text  Plr  ‘All. 
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Majesty’s  side  and  Sadr  Khan  on  behalf  of  Sultan  Bahadur  sat 
down  together  in  the  Nili  Sabil 1 to  make  arrangements.  At  the  end 
of  the  night  the  sentinels  of  the  fort  left  off  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
about  200  soldiers  of  the  victorious  army  entered  at  the  back,  some 
by  placing  ladders  and  some  by  ropes.  Then  throwing  themselves 
down  from  the  wall,  they  opened  the  fort  gate  there  and  brought  in 
their  horses  and  mounted  them.  Other  soldiers  entered  by  the  gate. 
The  news  was  brought  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  works,  * Mallu 
Khan  of  Mandu,  who  had  the  title  of  Qadir  Shah.  He  got  on  horse- 
back and  galloped  to  the  Sultan  who  was  still  asleep.  He  (Bahadur) 
was  awakened  by  Qadir  Shah’s  cries  and,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
took  to  flight,  and  rushed  out  with  three  or  four  others.  On  the 
way  Bhupat  Ka!,8  son  of  SilhadI,  who  was  one  of  his  companions, 
came  up  from  behind  and  joined  him  with  about  twenty  horsemen. 
When  they  got  to  the  gate  opening  on  the  esplanade,  about  200 
horsemen  of  the  victorious  army  came  forward  to  intercept  them. 
The  Sultan  was  the  first  to  attack  them  and  he  was  seconded  by  some 
others.  At  last  he  and  Mallu  Khan  and  one  other  follower  cut  their 
way  through  and  reached  the  fort  of  Sungad.4  Bahadur  lowered 
down  horses  from  there  by  ropes,  and  then  letting  himself  down  he 
after  a thousand  troubles  took  the  road  to  Gujrafc.  QSsim  Husain 
Khan  was  standing  near  the  Fort.  An  Uzbak  named  Bun  who  had 
deserted  from  the  Sultan’s  service  and  becorrje  the  servant  of  Qasim 


* Blue  road.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
Nllkanth  celebrated  by  Jah&nglr 
and  which  was  visited  by  Akbar. 
See  Dr.  Campbell’s  article  already 
cited.  I do  not  however  find  the 
name  Nllkanth  in  the  Tfizak.  See 
p.  181  of  Sayyid  Ahmad's  ed. 

1 murcal,  battery  or  earthwork. 
Ni?imu-d-dTn  in  hiB  history  of  Guj- 
rit  calls  it  the  battery  of  700  steps. 

• According  to  the  Mxr’ai'i-Siktm* 
da rf,  lithog.  ed.  279  and  Bayley,  388, 
Bhfipat  betrayed  Mindtl  to  the 
enemy  in  revenge  for  his  father  who 
had  been  killed  in  938  (1532),  when 
fighting  against  Bahldur.  SilhadI 

39 


or  §u1bu-d-dln,  his  father,  was  a 
Hind  a and  prince  of  M&lwi.  He 
fought  against  B&bar  at  the  battle 
of  Kh&nwa.  Bahidur  attacked  him 
and  deprived  him  of  Raisin,  Ac.,  be- 
cause he  kept  Musalm&n  women  in 
his  harem.  He  was  induced  to  turn 
Muhammadan  and  his  name  was 
altered  to  §ulhu-d-dfn.  But  he 
recanted  and  died  a Rajput’s  death, 
a circumstance  which  may  remind 
us  of  Cranmer's  end.  See  Bayley, 
364. 

4 It  i»  the  inner  part  or  citadel  of 
Mtndfi.  See  Dr.  Campbell's  article. 
In  text  it  is  written  Sftnkar. 
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Husain  Khan,  recognised  the  Sultan  and  informed  the  Khan.  But 
the  latter,  owing,  to  his  length  of  service,1 * *  treated  what  he  heard  as 
unheard  and  so  Bahadur  carried  off  half-a-life  into  safety,  and  was 
joined  by  1,500  men  by  the  time  he  had  reached  CftrapanTr.  When 
he  got  there,  he  sent  as  much  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  as  he 
could  to  the  port  of  Diu.> 

Now  that  the  narrative  has  come  so  far,  we  cannot  avoid  giving 
some  account  of  the  beginning  of  this  auspicious  victory.  As  the 
victorious  heroes  were  so  rapid  in  getting  into  the  fort  of  Mandu  and 
in  performing  prodigies  of  valour  there,  no  authentic  news  of  their 
success  emerged  in  the  early  morning.  When  two  hours  of  day  had 
elapsed  his  Majesty  Jahanbnni  heard  of  the  entry,  &c.,  and  mounting 
his  horse  proceeded  towards  the  fort  and  entered  by  the  Dihli 
gate.8 

Sadr  Kh§n  and  his  men  were  meanwhile  fighting  at  the  entrance 
to  his  house,  and  though  he  was  wounded  he  continued  firm.  At 
last,  the  nobles  seized  his  rein  and  conducted  him  to  Sungad.  Many 
people  went  with  him  and  took  refuge  there,  and  among  them  was 
Sult&n  'Alam.  The  victorious  soldiers  plundered  the  houses  of  the 
enemy  for  three  days,  and  then  an  order  was  issued  for  restraining 
the  spoilers.  Reliable  persons  were  sent  to  Sadr  Khan  and  Sultan 
rAlam,  who  inspired  them  with  confidence.  After  long  parleys  of 
little  moment,  they  gave  the  besieged  quarter  and  brought  them  out, 
but  as  Sultan  Alam  had  several  times  committed  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, he  was  hamstrung 4 * * * and  let  go.  To  Sadr  Khftn  royal  favours 
were  shown.  Three  days  after  this  victory,  his  Majesty  came  down 
from  the  fort  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Gujrftt,  accompanied 


l Vie.,  Jeuhna^amalagx.  This  is  a 
sneer  at  old  servants  whom  A.  F., 
being  himself  a new  man,  did  not  like. 
See  a similar  use  of  kuhna-'amala 
at  157  1.  9,  and  also  see  139,1.  3. 

* Text,  Dip  din  but  spelt  DIB  in 
Mir‘dt-i-Sikandar%. 

1 The  northern  gate. 

4 Pai  karda.  See  Afir'df-i-Stkan- 

dari,  258,  for  account  of  this  man,  and 

also  Bay  ley,  366n.  Apparently  ho  was 

fiuuKi*  TMKfm'n  nephew  and  con- 


sequently grand-nephew  of  the  ‘Alam 
Kh&n  who  called  himself  SultSn 
‘Ala’u-d-dTn.  He  was  the  son  of  Jalal 
Khan,  and  at  one  time  was  governor 
of  KilpT.  Perhaps  Humayftn  was 
incensed  agAinst  him  because  he  had 
proved  ungrateful  for  HumSyBn's 
kindness  in  introducing  him  to 
Babar.  Bibar’s  Mem.  349,  375. 
According  to  Bayley,  388,  he  was 
pat  to  death  at  MftndB. 
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by  30,000  chosen  horsemen,  while  the  camp  was  ordered  to  follow 
stage  by  stage. 

When  the  victorious  troops  came  near  Campftnir  they  halted,  and 
drew  up  by  the  side  of  the  Pipli  Gate  near  the  tank  of  ‘Imfidu-1- 
rnulk  which  is  three  Atfs  in  circumference.  When  Sultan  Bahadur 
heard  of  this,  he  strengthened  the  fort  and  went  out  by  another  gate, 
on  the  side  of  the  Shukr  tank,  and  fled  to  Cambay.  By  his  instruc- 
tions the  town  (Cftmpfinir)  was  set  on  fire,  but  when  his  Majesty 
JahanbanT  arrived,  he  directed  the  flames  to  be  extinguished.  Leaving 
Mir  Hindu  Beg  and  the  rest  in  Campftnir  he  took  about  a thousand 
horse  and  set  off  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  Sultan  Bahadur.  As  soon  as  the 
Sultan  came  to  Cambay  he  hastened  to  Diu,  after  setting  fire  to  a 
hundred  warships  (Qharab),  which  he  had  prepared  against  the  Portu- 
guese, lest  the  soldiers  of  the  sublime  army  should  embark  on  them 
and  pursue  him.  On  the  same  day  that  he  left  for  Diu,  his  Majesty 
JahanbanT  reached  Cambay  and  encamped  by  the  seaside.  From 
thence  he  despatched  a force  in  pursuit  of  Sultan  Bahadur.  When 
the  Sul(an  reached  Diu,  the  victorious  soldiers  returned  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  abundance  of  booty.  By  the  favours  of  heaven  were 
Mftndu  and  Gujrftt  conquered  in  942  (1535).  Whoever  is  stayed  upon 
God  and  whose  standard  is  a good  intention,  will  assuredly  have  his 
desire  placed  within  his  bosom.1 

In  the  beginning  of  §bfabftn  of  this  year,  (25th  January,  1536)^ 
Mlrzft  Kamrftn  marched  from  Lfthor  to  Kabul,  and  after  a great 
battle  won  a victory  over  Sam  Mlrzft,1  the  brother  of  Shah  Tahmasp 
Safavi.  The  short  account  of  this  is  as  follows.  Sftrn  MTrza  came  to 
Q&ndahftr  with  a large  body  of  Qizilbftshls  {Persians).  Khwftja 
Kilan  Beg  had  strengthened  Qandahftr  and  defended  it  for  eight 
months.  Meanwhile  Mlrzft  Kfimrftn  marched  from  Lfthor  with  a full 
equipment.  A great  battle  took  place  between  him  and  Sfim  Mirza. 
Aghzlwftr  Ktftn,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Qizilbashls  and  Sam 
Mlrza’s  tutor,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and  many  of  the 
Qizilbfiabls  perished.1  Mlrzft  Kftmrftn  returned  victorious  to  Lfthor, 


1 Of.  the  line  in  preface  of  Anwftr- 
i-SuhailV  14  No  seeker  leaves  that 
door  without  obtaining  his  desire." 

1 Then  about  20  years  of  age.  He 
afterwards  wrote  biographies  of 


Persian  poets.  Rieu’a  Cat.  X,  3676, 

1 There  is  an  account  of  this 
victory  in  the  Tar , 2faf&.  Ross  & 
Elias,  468.  ^aidar  attributes  the 
victory  to  Qiwftja  Kilftu. 
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and  the  disturbance  caused  by  Mirzfi  Muhammad  Zanifin  was  put  down. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  briefly  this.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  after  the  defeat  of  Sulfcfin  Bahadur,  M.  Muhammad  Zam§n  marched 
against  Labor  wjth  the  idea  of  stirring  up  strife  there.  When  he  came 
to  the  borders  of  Sind,  Shah  Husain,  the  son  of  §b&h  Beg  Arghiin  and 
the  ruler  of  Sind,  did  not  give  him  a place  in  his  own  territory,  but 
pointed  out  Lahor  to  him  as  M.  Kfimrfin  had  gone  towards  Qandahfir, 
and  suggested  that  as  such  a rich  country  was  unprotected  he  Bhould 
go  there.  The  ill-fated  Mlrzfi  came  to  Lfihor,  thinking  he  had  got  an 
open  field,  and  besieged  it.  Meanwhile  M.  Kamrfin  arrived  near  Lfihor 
and  beat  the  drum  of  superiority.  M.  Muhammad  Zamfin  was  dis- 
concerted, and  saw  no  resource  except  to  return  to  Gujrut.  Driven 
out  and  abandoned,  he  went  there.  In  this  year  Mirzfi  Haidar 
Gurgfin  came  from  Kfishghar 1 * * * * * * via  Badakhsh&n  and  joined  M.  Kfimrfin 
in  Lfihor.  Next  spring  Shfih  Tahmftsp  came  in  person  to  the  district 
of  Qandahfir,  and  Khwfija  Kilfin  Beg  put  all  the  wardrobes,  pantries 
and  other  offices  in  order  and  sent  the  keys  of  the  store-houses  and 
of  the  fort  to  the  Shah,  saying  that  he  had  no  means  of  holding  the 
fort  and  was  unable  to  give  battle,  and  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  loyalty  and  hiB  duties  as  a servant  to  his  master  that  he  should 
come  and  do  homage  to  the  Shah.  Hence  he  thought  it  proper  to 
set  his  houses  in  order  and  to  make  them  over  to  his  guest  and 
for  himself  to  withdraw.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Tatta  and 
Ucc  * to  Lfihor.  M.  Kfimrfin  for  a month  would  not  allow  him  to 
pay  his  respects,  saying  “ Why  could  you  not  have  waited  till  I 
arrived  ? ” After  various  transactions  M.  Kfimrfin  made  his  prepara- 
tions and  marched  against  Qandahfir  for  the  second  time,  leaving 
M.  Haidar  in  charge  of  Lfihor.  Before  this  Shfih  X&hmfisp  had  put 
Bidfigh  KJhan  Qajfir,8  one  of  the  great  officers,  in  charge  of  Qandahfir 


1 Tar.  Ra§h.t  4 67.  He  came  from 

Tibet  and  Bad&khahfin. 

* In  Bahfiwalpfir,  Pan  jab,  10  miles 

S.  S.  W.  Multfin.  Spelt  Ach  in  text 

but  corrected  in  errata* 

• Qacfir  in  text,  but  with  variant 

Qajir.  It  is  the  present  royal  family 
of  Persia.  It  is  curious  that  Tahmfisp 

should  have,  apparently,  employed 


the  same  Bidfigh  Khfin  again  and 
sent  him  with  his  infant  son  to  ac- 
company HumiySn.  Qaidar  Mir**, 
(Tor.  405),  remarks  on  the 

curious  readiness  with  which  Bidfigb 
Bin  surrendered  to  Kfimrfin,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more 
efficient  when  attacked  by  Humfiyfin. 
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and  had  departed.  M.  KamrSn  arrived  and  laid  siege  to  Qandahar, 
and  Bidagh  Khan  capitulated  and  retreated.  The  Mirza  got  posses- 
sion  of  QandahSr,  and  after  putting  it  into  a condition  of  defence 
returned  to  L&hdr. 

Whither  have  my  words  strayed  ? It  is  certainly  better  that  I 
withdraw  my  hand  from  these  affairs  and  attach  myself  to  the  thread 
of  my  design. 

When  his  Majesty  Jah&nbanl  was  encamped  at  Cambay  with  a 
small  force  Malik  Ahmad  Ln<J  and  Rukn  Daud  who  were  officers  of 
Sultan  Bahadur,  and  leading  men  in  Kdliwara,  arranged  with  the  Kolia 
and  Gawars  1 of  that  country  that  as  there  were  few  men  with  his 
Majesty  Jah&nbam  there  was  a suitable  opportunity  for  making  a 
night  attack.  They  accordingly  made  preparations.  By  good  for- 
tune an  old  woman  who  had  heard  of  this  came  to  the  royal  enclosure 
and  told  one  of  the  attendants  that  she  had  urgent  business  and 
wished  to  have  a personal  interview.  As  she  was  very  impor- 
tunate and  appeared  to  be  honest  she  was  admitted  to  the  presence,  and 
communicated  the  plot  of  the  night  attack.  His  Majesty  said  '‘Whence 
comes  this  well-wishing  of  yours.”  She  replied  “My  son  has  been 
confined  by  one  of  your  servants  and  I want  him  released  as  a reward 
for  this  well-wishing.  If  I have  spoken  falsely,  frnnish  both  me 
and  my  son.”  In  accordance  with  orders,  her  son  was  produced, 
and  a guard  placed  over  them  both.  As  a measure  of  precaution 
the  troops  were  got  into  readiness  and  drawn  off.  Near  dawn  5 or 
6,000  Blnls  and  Gawars  fell  upon  the  royal  enclosures,  his  Majesty 
JahSnbani  and  the  troops  having  retired  to  a rising  ground.  The 
Gaw&ns  came  and  proceeded  to  plunder,  and  many  rare  books,  which 
were  real  companions  and  were  always  kept  in  his  Majesty's  personal 
possession,  were  lost.  Among  these  was  the  Tlmur-n&ma,*  trans- 


1 Text  Katodrdn , but  corrected  in 
errata . 

1 Ers.  II.  62n.  supposes  that  this 
va 8 the  Zafamdma  of  Sharafu-d-dln. 
This  may  be  so  but  Timur^nama 
is  properly  the  title  of  a poem  by 
H&tifI,  i.e.,  *Abdn-M&h,  the  sister's 
son  of  Jftml.  See  Bieu  II,  652 
and  B&bar's  Memoirs,  196.  Era. 


takes  A.F.  to  mean  that  the  very 
copy  that  was  lost  was  recovered, 
but  A.F.  does  not  clearly  say  so,  and 
the  words  “ having  been  recovered  " 
quoted  by  Ers.  do  not  occur  in 
the  text.  Probably  all  that  A.F. 
means  is  that  there  is  now  a Timiir- 
ndma  in  the  imperial  library.  It  is 
rather  grotesque  that  A.F.  should 
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cribed  by  M u 1 14  Sultan  r All  and  illustrated  by  Ustad  Bihz&d,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  Shahinshnli's  library.  To  sum  up  in  a short  space  of 
time  the  breeze  of  salvation's  morn  breathed  from  fortune's  ascension, 
and  the  brave  warriors  turned  upon  that  mob  and  discomfited  and 
scattered  those  hapless  wretches  by  discharges  1 of  arrows.  That 
old  woinau's  face  was  brightened,  and  she  gained  her  desire.  The 
majesty  of  the  royal  wrath,  and  the  onslaught  of  o'ermastering  rage 
boiled  over  and  an  order  was  issued  for  plundering  and  burning 
Cambay.*  After  that  the  pursuit  of  SultJn  Bahadur  was  abandoned, 
and  the  army  returned  to  CampSniifc  The  fortress  8 was  besieged  for 
four  months.  Ikhtiyar  Khan,  who  was  sprung  from  a family  of  Qazis 
in  Nariad4  which  is  a town  in  that  country,  and  who  was,  for  his 
justice  and  ability  one  of  the  Sultan's,  confidants  brought  great  exer- 
tions to  bear  on  the  defence  of  the  fort.b  In  addition  to  all  these 


call  books  Humayun's  companions 
just  at  the  time  when  he  left  them  be- 
hind to  be  plundered.  In  Blochmann, 
108,  mention  is  made  of  an  illus- 
trated Zafarnama , but  this  was 
one  executed  in  Akbar’s  reign,  and 
from  the  remark  on  the  preceding 
page  that  Akbar  had  pictures  worthy 
of  Bihzftd,  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  not  any  by  Bihz&d  himself. 
Bihzid  was  a famous  painter  of 
SultSn  IJusain  Heritl’s  Court.  See 
Babar,  197,  who  criticises  his  style 
of  . pourfcraying  youthiul  beauty. 
Blochmann,  1072,  says  that  Bihzid 
lived  at  the  Court  of  Shfth  Ismail 
Safi,  and  he  may  have  done  so 
subsequently.  Sultftn  * All  Mashhad! 
was,  according  to  Babar,  197,  the 
best  writer  of  the  nast&lfq  char- 
acter. See  also  Blochmann,  101. 
It  seems  probable  that  Hiiraly&n 
inherited  this  book  from  his  father, 
for  he  had  not  yet  been  to  Persia 
himself.  The  Timilrn&ma  of  Hit  if  1, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a poem  in 
imitation  of  one  of  Nif  tail's  and 


more  likely  to  be  illustrated  that 
the  somewhat  ponderous  and  pro- 
saic Zafarnama. 

1 Shlba , unnecessarily  corrected 
in  Errata  to  thapa,  t.e.,  whizzing. 
See  Richardson  l.c.  559a  and  V ullers 
490a. 

* See  Elliot  V,  193  and  Erskine 
II.  62n.  Sadr  Kb  in  was  killed  in 
the  attack  by  the  Gawirs. 

8 See  description  of  fort  by  Col. 
Miles,  Bom.  L.  S.  Transactions  I. 
150  (reprint  of  1877).  He  spells 
the  name  Champaneer. 

♦ Nirbid  in  text,  but  corrected 
in  Errata.  It  was  a district 
in  A^madabad  Sarkar,  Jarrett  II, 
253,  and  is  now  a station  on  the 
Abm&d&bid  railway.  Also  a place 
on  the  sea-shore  in  the  Surat 
Sirk&r,  Jarrett,  1.  c.,  257. 

Erskine  understands  A.F.  as 
meaning  that  this  arrangement 
about  drawing  up  provisions  was 
made  by  Ij&htiyir  Khin.  But  I 
doubt  if  this  is  correct.  A.F.  seems 
to  mean  that  in  addition  to  all 
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protections  and  precautions  it  happened  that  from  time*  to  timo  sundry 
mountaineering  ( kuh-naward ) woodcutters  entered  by  ravines,  which 
from  the  density  of  trees  and  jungle  were  difficult  for  foot  passengers 
to  traverse,  and  of  course  impracticable  for ‘traffic,  and  for  the  sake 
of  gain  brought  corn  and  ghee  to  the  foot  of  tho  fort  in  order  to  sell 
them  at  a high  price,  while  men  in  tho  fort  let  down  money  by 
ropes  and  drew  up  the  goods. 

As  the  siege  was  long  drawn  out  his  Majesty  Jahfmbani  would 
sometimes  visit  the  different  sides  of  the  fort  and  search  for  a pos- 
sible entrance  for  his  army.  On  one  occasion  he  went  forward  from 
the  side  of  Hal nl,  which  is  a garden,  and  fell  in  with  the  /eoplo  who 
were  corning  out  of  the  jungle  after  selling  their  corn  and  butter. 
An  order  was  given  to  find  out  what  their  business  was.  They  said  they 
were  woodcutters,  but  as  they  had  no  axes  or  hatchets  with  thorn, 
their  story  was  not  accepted.  They  were  told  that  they  would  not 
escape  punishment  unless  they  told  the  truth.  Being  helpless  they 
confessed  the  truth.  Upon  this  they  were  bidden  to  go  forward  and 
to  point  out  the  place.  When  his  Majesty  saw  it  he  recognised  that  it 
was  60  or  70  yards  1 high  and  vory  smooth,2  so  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  climb.  By  his  Majesty's  orders  70  or  80  iron  nails  were 
brought,  and  driven  into  the  precipice  right  and  left  at  distances  of 
ono  yard.  The  young  heroes  were  bid  climb  these  degrees  of  daring 
(tni.‘rdj-i-ininlana(ji).  Thirty-nine  had  ascended  when  his  Majesty 
himself  wished  to  climb.  Bairam  Khan  begged  him  to  delay  till  tho 
men  ahead  had  got  higher  up.  Saying  this  he  himself  stepped  up, 
his  Majesty  Jahaubaru  followed  him  and  was  the  41  st.  Standing8 


Ikhtiyar’s  plans  there  was  this  fa- 
vourable circumstance  that  the  gar- 
rison were  supplied  by  tho  Kolls. 
Both  Firishta  and  the  Mir‘at-i-Sikan- 
duiT,  Bay  ley,  391,  represent  that  there 
was  plenty  of  food  in  the  fort,  and 
the  former  evidently  takes  the  view 
that  the  fort  was  captured  owing 
to  the  greed  of  the  Rolls  in  selling 
provisions  to  the  garrison  and  which 
led  to  Humayun’s  exploit,  A.F.  is 
favourable  to  I&ktiyar  Khan,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  literary 


abilities,  but  Bahadur  is  said  to  have 
had  a very  low  opinion  of  him, 
Bay  ley,  391. 

1 Oaz.  The  exact  length  does  not 
seem  known,  but  probably  was  about 
33  inches,  Jarrctt  II,  58,  and  Wilson’s 
Glossary. 

8 Hamwdrl.  The  Brit.  Hub.  MSB. 
havr  the  opposite  of  this,  riz.tndham~ 
vj  dri,  bu(/  hamwdrl  is  probably 
right. 

8 t.e.,  about  300  in  all,  not  341, 
see  what  follows. 
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them  'lie  had  about  300  men  drawn  up  by  this  iron  ladder.  An 
order  was  given  that  the  victorious  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
the  batteries,  should  attack  the  fort.  The  garrison  were  thrown  off 
their  guard,  and  addressed  themselves  to  repel  the  men  from  without 
and  were  looking  down  from  the  battlements  when  suddenly  the  300 
braves  came  from  behind,  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison  with 
showers  of  arrows.  And  when  they  realised  the  fact  that  his 
Majesty  Jahanbani  in  person  had  ascended  the  stairs  of  victory,  the 
bewildered  foe  crept  into  hiding-places.  The  drum  of  victory  beat 
high,  and  lkhtiyar  Khan  went  off  to  a higher  point  called  Muliya  1 
and  there  took  refuge.  Next  day  they  gave  him  quarter  and  sent  for 
him.  Together  with  his  practical  knowledge  (danish)  and  his  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs  he  was  fully  possessed  of  sciences,  especially 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  was  also  skilled  as  a poet  and 
composer  of  enigmas.  He  was  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  assembly  of  the  learned,  and  was  distinguished  by  princely 
favours,  and  was  admitted  among  the  intimates  of  the  threshold  of 
sovereignty.  One  of  the  eloquent  found  the  date  of  this  victory 
“ Awwal  hafta-i-Mah-i-ijafar  ”*  t.e.,  first  week  of  Safar  (943)  = 19th— 
26th  July,  1536. 

As  the  country  of  Gujrat  was  in  the  possession  of  the  servants 
of  the  empire  up  to  the  Mahindri,®  and  as  no  one  was  appointed  to 
admiuister  the  territory  on  the  othe.  side  (the  West),  the  peasantry 
wrote  to  Sultan  Bahadur  and  announced  that  the  collections  were 
ready  and  that  a collector  of  these  was  necessary ; if  one  were  ap- 
pointed, they  would  discharge  their  obligations.  All  the  officers  to 
whom  the  Sulfc&n  spoke  on  the  subject  remained  silent.  ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
however  had  the  courage  to  come  forward,  and  he  agreed  to  accept 
the  office  on  condition  hat  there  should  be  no  questioning  afterwards 

1 In  Jarrett  II,  256,  the  upper  fort  1, 347,  has  another  chronogram  “ Nuh 

is  called  PAwah,  but  according  to  Shahr-y$afar  btid ” according  to 

Miles  Bom.  L.  8.  T.  I.  152  (reprint)  which  the  fort  was  taken  on  9 Safar, 

the  proper  spelling  is  Pavanaga^a,  948,  or  9th  August,  1585.  But  Safar 

wind-fort.  is  only  the  second  month  Of  the  Mu- 

* The  text  has  mah,  but  unless  b*mm*d*n  Je*r>  an<*  the  operations 

we  read  mAh  the  abjad  seems  to  be  at  Cambay,  and  the  length  of  the 

incorrect,  being  942  instead  of  943.  siege  seem  to  require  943. 

3Jrskine  VI,  64.  BadAonT,  Brit.  Ind-  » Also  called  the  Mal.l  I.  G.  T.  V. 
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as  to  a ny  land  or  authority  that  he  should  give  to  any  one  in  order 
to  execute  the  work  of  the  collection.  He  proceeded  with  200  horse 
towards  Ahmad&b&d.  On  the  way  he  gave  written  grants/  of  land  to 
those  whom  he  knew.  When  he  arrived  at  Ahmadftbfid  he  had  col- 
lected 10,000  cavalry.  He  gave  everyone  who  possessed  two  horses 
a lak  of  gujrdtia . In  a short  time  he  had  gathered  30,000  cavalry. 
Mujahid  Kb&n,  Governor  of  Jfinagadh  joined  him  with  10,000  horse. 

At  this  time  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfini  on  account  of  the  conquest 
of  the  fort  of  C&mpanir  and  of  the  falling  of  abundant  treasure  into 
his  hands  was  holding  magnificent  banquets  and  was  constantly 
arranging  royal  entertainments  on  the  banks  of  the  Dii  Ruya  tank. 
One  of  the  paramount  conditions  of  authority  is  that  special  servants 
and  those  in  near  attendance  should  have  certain  fixed  rules  to  abide 
by,  and  that  in  every  section  of  them  there  should  be  Borne  discreet 
and  prudent  person  appointed  who  may  continually  look  after  their 
rising  and  sitting,  their  going  and  coming,  and  take  precautions 
against  evil  companionship,  which  is  the  father  and  mother  of  wrong 
ideas.  Especially  is  this  required  at  a time  when  details  are  veiled 
from  a Lord  of  the  Age  by  the  multiplicity  of  business.  It  is  fitting 
that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  appoint  right-speaking,  right- 
acting intelligencers  who  may  always  bring  him  correct  informa- 
tion of  the  real  state  and  of  the  gist  of  the  doings  of  this  body  of 
men.  Otherwise  many  of  the  narrow-minded  become  from  length 
of  service  less  susceptible  of  the  prestige  of  royalty,  and  the  Wine 
of  familiarity  carries  thpm  out  of  their  senses,  and  leads  them  into 
the  stumbling  of  eternal  ruin.  And  great  seditions  emerge  from 
this  intoxication.  Accordingly  they  became  apparent  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  story  ef  this  is  that  on  the  night  of  the  rejoicing  and 
banquetings  on  account  of  the  marvellous  victories,  some  feeble  souls 
who  were  fated  to  be  admitted  to  the  verge  of  the  sublime  assem- 
blage, viz.,  book-bearers,  armour-bearers,  ink-horn-bearers  and  the 
like,  happened  to  have  gone  to  the  gardens  of  Hfllul,9  the  scent  of 
whose  flowers  might  cure  the  melancholy,  and  whose  heart-expanding 
breeze  might  give  motion  to  congealed  8 blood,  and  to  have  started  a 


* Mawajib  fiefs.  For  this  use  of 
the  word  see  text  154  1. 15. 

8 Four  m.  from  the  modern  city. 
Miles. 


8 Produce  a forment  in  sleeping 
blood  or  perhaps,  blood  of  a mur- 
dered and  unregarded  man.  See 
Vullers  I.  759. 
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winefeast.  In  this  state  of  exultation  which  had  put  to  flight  sense 
and  reason,  they  took  up  the  Z&farnfima  and  read  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  victorious  career  of  his  Majesty  Sfthib  Qirfini  (Timur) — 
how  that  prince  had  with  him,  in  the  vernal  prime  of  his  glory, 
forty  chosen  companions^  and  how  one  day  he  took  from  each  a 
couple  of  arrows  and  after  tying  them  all  together,  gave  them  to 
each  companion  to  break.  Though  each  put  the  bundle  across  his 
knee  and  exerted  all  his  strength,  it  was  of  no  use.  But  when 
he  opened  the  bundle,  and  gave  each  two  arrows  every  one  broke 
them.  His  Majesty  had  then  observed  " we  are  forty  persons,  if 
we  are  united  like  this  bundle  of  arrows  victory  will  attend  us 
wherever  we  go.”  In  accordance  with  this  right  thought  and  lofty 
idea  they  girt  up  their  loins  of  courage  and  went  forth  to  conquer.1 

Those  ignorant  fools  when  they  hoard  this  story  did  not  reflect 
that  each  one  of  the  forty  was  a heaven-aided  host.  They  thought 
merely  of  the  external  circumstances  and  so  fell  into  ruinous 
imaginings.  When  they  freckoned  themselves  up  they  found  they 
were  four  hundred,  and  in  their  madness  and  folly  they  conceived  that 
unanimity  among  400  persons  must  be  exceeding  wrong,  and  formed 
the  notion  of  conquering  the  Deccan.  Under  this  hallucination  they 
proceeded  to  tread  the  broad  and  downward  path  to  destruction. 
Next  day  though  search  was  made  for  those  near  yet  so  far  (naadt- 
kan-i-dur),  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  At  last  an  intimation 
of  their  wild  idea  was  obtained,  and  a thousand  men  were  sent  to 
, seize  them.  They  spon  brought  to  Court  those  fortune-buffeted  and 
doomed  men,  bound  neck  and  hand.  It  was  Tuesday,9  a day  when 
his  Majesty  wore  the  red  vesture  of  Mars  and  sate  on  the  throne  of 
wrath  and  vengeance.  The  crowd  of  criminals  were  brought  forward, 
section  by  section,  and  each  of  them  received  sentences  fltting 


* I have  not  found  this  story  in 
Sharafn-d-dln  though  at  I.  75,  Bibl. 
Ind.  ed.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Tlmflr’s  having  forty  followers.  The 
same  story  is  told  of  Cangiz  Khln 
who  when  on  his  deathbed  used 
the  illustration  of  weapons  tied 
together  and  separate,  to  teach  the 
necessity  of  union  to  his  sons.  See 


Petit  de  la  Croix's  life,  quoted  by 
Erdmann  639,  and  442. 

9 HumJyttn  assigned  particular 
days  of  tbe  week  to  certain  duties. 
Thus  Monday  being  Mars-day,  was 
one  of  that  assigned  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice.  See 
extract  from  IChwAnd  Amir  in  Elliot 
Y.  121  and  A.  F.'s  text  I.  358  and  361 
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their  destiny,  and  the  requirements  of  completo  justice.  Some  they 
bound  aud  made  trodden  under  the  feet  of  mouutain-liko  elephants. 
Many  who  had  carried  their  heads  beyond  the  line  of  respect  received 
distinction  by  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  their  heads  from 
their  bodies.  A number  who,  not  distinguishing  between  their  feet 
and  their  hands,  had  clapped  their  hands  at  seditious  thoughts  wore 
made  handless  and  footless.  A set  of  them  who  from  arrogance 
( khud-bini  lit.  self-contemplation)  had  not  kept  their  ears  for  the 
royal  commands  found  ears  and  nose  gone  from  their  places,  others 
who  had  laid  the  fingertip. of  intent  on  the  edge  of  misfeasance  saw 
no  more  the  figure  of  a finger  in  their  hand.1 

After  executing  these  judgments  and  orders  the  time  of  evening 
prayer  arrived.  The  Imam,  who  was  not  void  of  obtuseness,  at  the  first 
genuflection  recited  the  Sura  # A-lam  tarci  lcaifa  * “ Hast  thou  not  seen 
how.”  After  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  order  of  vengeance  * 
was  issued  that  the  Imam  be  thrown  under  tho  foot  of  an  elephant 
because  he  had  designedly  and  allusively  recited  the  chapter  of  the 
elephant,  and  had  degraded  justice  to  tyranny,  and  had  uttered  an 
evil  presage.®  Maulfina  Muhammad  Parghnli  % represented  that  the 
Imam  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Quran.  But  as  the  fire  of 
wrath  was  darting  tongues  of  flame  lie  got  no  reply*  except  abusive 


1 Erskine  justly  remarks  that 
theso  details  are  very  disgusting, 
and  exhibit  the  wretched  punning 
propensity  of  our  James  I.,  but  on 
an  occasion  when  it  is  not  ridicu- 
lous but  revolting.  The  sentences 
pronounced  depend  on  idiomatic 
Persian  phrases,  hardly  translatable. 
A.  P.  s poor  wit  may  be  paral- 
lelled by  a too-famous  passage  in 
Paradise  Lost,  B.  VI,  but  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  Milton  puts  his 
jests  into  the  months  of  devils. 

* pukm-i-gardun-intiqdm,  lit.,  tho 
order  of  the  sphere  of  vengeance. 
Vullers  #.  v.  quotes  the  BahJr-i-'Ajam 
aa  giving  gar  dun  the  meaning  of 
executioners. 


8 Apparently  the  fal  i-bad  was 
that  HumiijiJn  would  be  destroyed 
like  the  irtipious  king  of  Yaman. 
Is  it  possible  that  Hurnayfin  thought 
the  Imam  was  playing  on  tho  word 
kaifa,  which  in  Persian  means  intox- 
ication, and  was  suggesting  that  he 
was  drunk?  As  Erskine  remarks, 
the  Sara  does  not  Beem  to  contain 
much  matter  of  offence.  Prfibably 
however  the  reference  to  the  ele- 
phant was  enough. 

8 It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  manf 
of  whom  I^aidar  MfrzS  speaks  so 
ill,  Tar.  Hash.  398,  acting  properly 
and  courageously.  He  was  after- 
wards drowned  at  Causa. 
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epithets.  After  a time  when  the  light  of  the  IjnAm's  simplicity  shone 
on  the  marge  of  his  holy  heart  and  the  conflagration  of  the  flames  of 
wrath  was  stayed,  he  expressed  much  regret  and  spent  the  whole  night 
in  sorrow  and  weeping.1 * * * * * * 

After  the  completion  of  this  affair  Tardi  Beg  l£h&n  was  left  in 
C&mpfinlr,  and  the  royal  standards  proceeded  towards  Ahm&dftb&d, 
and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Mahindri.1  ‘ Imadu-d-Mulk  had 
the  courage  to  advance,  and  to  make  a march  for  each  one  that  the 
royal  army  made.  Between  Narlad  and  Mahmudftbad 8 he  encoun- 
tered Mirza  ‘Askari  who  was  in  the  van  and  several  stages  ahead  (of 
the  main  body).  A great  battle  ensued,  and  the  Mlrzfi  was  worsted 
until  Yftdgdr  Nasir  Mirzft,  Q&sim  Husain  Kh&n  and  Hindu  Beg  arrived 
with  a large  body  of  men  and  unfurling  the  flag  of  fortune  proclaim- 
ed to  the  enemy  the  approach  of  the  imperial  ensigns  with  a “ Lo, 
the  sublime  army  has  arrived.”  The  utterance  of  this  word,  and  its 
sound  reaching  the  ears  of  tho  enemy  were  simultaneous  with  Yadgftr 
Nfigir  MlrzA’s  victory  and  the  defeat  of  the  foe.  As  Yadgfir  Nagir 
Mirza  was  ahead  of  all,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him.  On 
the  side  of  the  enemy  'Alam  Khan  Lodi * and  some  others  offered 
opposition  till  ‘Imadu-l-mulk  retired  half  dead.  Darwesh  Muhammad 
Qarashir,  father  of  ShujA'at  Khan,8  obtained  martyrdom  in  this  en- 
gagement. Meanwhile  the  flashing  of  the  royal  standards  appeared 
and  victory  upon  victory  disclosed  itself.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
sublime  army  3 to  4,000  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  His  Majesty 


1 A.F.  does  not  clearly  say  that 
the  order  to  trample  the  Imam  to 

death  was  carried  oat,  but  Erskine 
Says  it  was,  and  A.  F.'s  silence  im- 
plies this.  Had  Hum  Ay  An  repent- 

ed in  time*  we  should  have  had  a 

flourish  of  trumpets  about  the  im- 

perial clemency. 

1 Or  Mahl.  CAmpanTr  is  up- 
wards of  60  miles  E.  S.  E.  A^madA- 
bad,  but  is  visible  from  the  minaret 
of  the  Jama*  Masjid,  Miles. 

A Jarrett  II.  241,  now  a station  on 
the  Bomb.  Baroda  and  Central  I.  Ey. 

It  lies  south-east  of  A^raadAbAd  and 


is,  as  A.F.  states,  nearly  half-way 
between  Narlad  (spelt  Nadiad  in 
time-tables)  being  11  miles  from 
Narlad  and  10  from  A^madabAd. 

* It  does  not  appear  who  this 
‘Alam  KhAn  is.  He  can  hardly  be 
the  man  who  was  mutilated  at  Cim- 
.pAnlr  and  yet  possibly  he  is.  If 
he  was  the  No.  Ill  of  Bay  ley  then 
his  real  name  was  Safdar  Khin  and 
he  was  perhaps  not  a L5dl  at  alb 
See  p.  329. 

8 Also  called  MuqIm-i-*Arab, 
Blochmann,  371. 
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asked  Khudftwand  Khan 1 if  there  was  likelihood  of  another  battle, 
and  he  replied  that  if  that  leprous  slave,  meaning  ‘Imftdu-l-mulk, 
had  been  personally  in  the  fight,  it  was  over,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
there  was  likelihood  of  another  bloody  boat.  Men  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  from  two  wounded  men,  who  were 
lying  half  dead  among  the  dead,  it  was  ascertained  that  ‘Imftdu-1- 
mulk  had  commanded  in  person.  Next  day  the  grand  army  marched 
on  and  then  halted,  M.  ‘Askar!  going  on  as  before  in  front.  When 
the  army  had  encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Kaokftriya1  tank  M. 
‘Askar!  represented  that  if  the  whole  camp  entered  the  city,  the 
inhabitants  would  be  harassed.  An  order  was  given  that  provost* 
marshals  (yasawalan)  be  stationed  at  every  gate  of  the  city  and  that 
they  should  admit  no  one  except  M.  ‘Askar!  and  his  men. 

The  army  encamped  on  the  delightful  spot  of  Sarkftj,  and  on 
the  third  day  his  Majesty,  attended  by  many  of  his  courtiers,  came 
to  the  city.  After  that  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Gujrftt 
and  settled  them  in  a proper  manner.  Hindu  Beg  was  stationed 
there  with  a large  force  in  order  that  he  might  go  wherever  he  was 
required.  Vattan  was  given  to  Mirzft  Yftdgar  Nft?ir  ; Broach,  Nansftri 
and  the  port  of  Surat  to  Qftsim  Husain  Suljtftn  ; • Cambay,  and  Baroda 
to  Dost  Beg  Ishak  Jqft ; and  Mahmud&bad  to  M!r  Bficaka. 

When  the  affairs  of  Gujrftt  had  been  settled  his  Majesty  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  port  of  Diu.  When  the  army  was  leaving 
Danduqa,.  which  is  30  kfo  (W.  S.  W.)  from  Ahmadftbftd,  representa- 
tions came  from  Agra,  the  capital,  to  the  effect  that  as  his  Majesty 
was  far  from  the  seat  of  Government  rebellious  men  had  raised  the 
head  of  disaffection,  and  extended  the  arm  of  strife.  Couriers  too 


1 This  is  probably  the  Wazlr  and 
not  Rami  Kh&n.  The  expression 
used  by  him  about  Tmftdu-l-mulk 
may  refer  to  his  being  a Circasisan 
(according  to  Firighta)  and  to  his 
grandfather's  having  been  a slave. 
Bayley  233,  235.  Firiflhta  says  he 
was  the  son  of  a Cangiz  Kh&n. 

1 See  Tiefenthaler  I.  878,  who 
Btates  that  in  his  time  the  tank  was 
nearly  dried  up.  It  was  oleared 


out  by  Mr.  Borrodaile  in  1872. 
Bom.  Gaz.  IV.  17  and  Hope's  A^ma- 
d&bftd.  It  lies  north  of  Abmadibid. 
In  text  the  name  is  wrongly  spelt 
KangareyS.  It  means  the  limestone 
or  pebble  tank.  It  is  also  called 
the  9au?ai-Qft(  and  was  made  in 
1451.  It  covers  72  acres. 

8 A grandson  of  Sultftn  IJusain  of 
Hefit.  Bihar's  Mem.  353. 
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arrived  from  Mftlwi  and  reported  that  Sikandar  Klin  1 and  Mallu 
Shin  had  sallied  forth  and  fallen  upon  Mihtar  Zambur  the  Jaglrdar 
of  HindiM  and  that  he  had  taken  his  property  with  him  and  came  to 
Ujjain>  and  that  all  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  here  and  there  in 
that  province  had  collected  there,  that  the  authors  of  strife  had 
assembled  in  great  numbers  and  were  besieging  the  city,  and  that 
Darwesh  'All  Kitabdir  (librarian)  had  received  a gunshot  wound  and 
had  died,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  besieged  had  asked  for  quarter  and 
had  submitted.  His  Majesty  thereupon  determined  to  return  and  to  make 
Mandu  his  capital  for  a time,  so  that  Milwft  might  be  cleared  of  rebels, 
and  also  that  the  newly  conquered  Gujrit  might  be  brought  into  order, 
and  also  that  the  flames  of  disaffection  which  had  blazed  forth  in 
the  settled  portion  of  the  empire  might  be  extinguished.  Accordingly 
having  made  over  Gujrafc  to  M ‘Askari  and  a number  of  officers  he 
turned  his  rein  and  halted  at  Cambay.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Baroda  and  Broach  and  from  thence  to  Surat,  and  from  thence  to 
Asirs  and  Burhanpiir.  He  stopped  seven  days  in  Burhftnpur  and 
then  mn relied  on  and  passing  under  the  fort  of  Aslr  established  him- 
self at  Mandu.  As  soon  as  the  disaffected  heard  the  sound  of  the 
return  of  the  royal  standards,  they  were  troubled  and  crept  into  cor- 
ners. His  Majesty  found  the  climate  of  Malwa  agreeable  to  his  consti- 
tution and  made  many  of  his  servants  jagirdars  thereof.  And  the 
gates  of  success  and  satisfaction  of  desires  were  thrown  open  to  the 
world. 


1 Apparently  the  Governor  of 
Slw&s  who  was  afterwards  killed 
with  Bah&dur  at  Diu,  Bayley  349, 
Ac. 

* In  Hdshang&b&d,  Central  Prov. 


I.  G.,  S.  Y.  Handle  and  Jarrett  II. 
207  where  it  is  Bpelt  HindTah. 

8 Asirgarh  in  Nimar,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 
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Ml&zl  i Askar!  leaves  GujrIt  with  rebellious  designs. 

Of  a surety,  a graudee  who  does  not  recognise  the  force  of  kind- 
ness and  prestige,  and  takes  the  road  of  ingratitude,  smites  his  own 
foot  with  a hatchet,1  and  of  his  own  act  falls  into  the  hell  of  ruin. 
The  story  of  the  doings  of  Mirzfi  ' Askar!  and  the  officers  of  Gujrfit 
is  a proof  of  this,  for  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  capacities  a little 
success  made  them  give  way  to  rebellious  thoughts.  From  im- 
moderate living  there  arose  the  beginnings  of  mutual  strife  and  their 
actions  were  darkened  by  the  mist  of  dissimulation.  Accordingly  after 
about  three  inonths  the  enemy  stirred  up  commotion.  BLfean  Jahdn 
of  §hirfiz  and  Bum!  Birin,  who  had  the  name  of  Safar  and  who  is 
the  builder  of  the  fort  of  Surat,  united  and  took  possession  of 
Nausfiri  which  was  held  by  'Abdullflh  Khan,  a relative  of  Qd&im 
Husain  Khfin  tJzbeg.  'Abdullfih  Khan  left  that  quarter  and  came  to 
Broach.  About  this  time  they  also  took  the  port  of  Surat.  Khfin 
Jahdn  marched  by  land  to  Broach,  while  Rum!  Khan  came  there  by 
sea  with  warships  carrying  guns  and  muskets.  Qfisim  Husain  Khfin 
lost  his  head  (lit.  lost  hands  and  feet),  and  hurried  to  Campunir, 
and  then  from  there  went  on  to  Ahmad  abfid  to  Mirzfi  'Askar! 
and  Hindu  Beg  in  search  of  help.  Sayyhl  tshfiq  who  had  received 
from  Sul&fin  Bahadur  the  title  of  8bitab  Khfin  (the  swift  Bian) 
took  possession  of  Cambay,  and  Yadgfir  Na§ir  Mlrza  went  off  from 
Pat  tan  to  Ahmadabad  at  the  summons  of  'Askar!  Mirza.  Darya  Khan 
and  Mubftfifc  Khfin  Ret  out  from  Rfiisin  and  were  going  towards  the 
Sulfcfin  at  Diu,  when  finding  Pattan  empty  (t.e.,  undefended)*  they 
took  possession  of  it.  From  want  of  union  and  want  of  counsel 
things  came  to  such  a pass  that  one  Gha^anfar*  (the  lion),  a 


1 A proverbial  expression.  See 
Roebuck’s  Oriental  Proverbs,  Part  I. 
No.  103. 

* Bloch  mann,  348  and  Elliot,  V 


197.  He  was  brother  of  Mahdl 
Qisim  Khfin  and  foster-brother  of 
'Askarl. 
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servant  of  Yfidgfir  Nfifir  Mirzfi  deserted  with  300  horse  and  joined 
Sultan  Bahadur.  He  invited  the  Sultan  to  oome  (to  Ahmadubad)  and 
{etters  of  loyalists  followed  in  succession,  so  that  Sul&fin  Bah fid ur 
inarched  towards  Ahmadabfid,  and  soon  halted  near  Sarkej.  ‘Askari 
Mirza,  Yfidgfir  Nagir  Mirzfi,  Hindu  Beg,  and  Qfisim  Husain  Khan  pro- 
ceeded with  nearly  20,000  horse  and  confronted  the  Sulfcftn  in  the  rear 
of  Asawal.  They  faced  him  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  then,  as 
they  were  neither  loyal  to  his  Majesty  Jahftnbfini  nor  clear-headed 
they,  ont  of  a darkened  understanding  and  evil  thoughts,  went  off 
without  fighting  to  Cfimpfinir.  Much  mischief  ensued. 

Tis  evident  how  far  they  carried  the  eating  of  the  salt  and  the 
breaking  the  salt-cellar  on  the  table-top  1 and  how  in  the  domain  of 
thanksgiving  they  trod  the  arena  of  crime  and  the  field  of  little 
service.  Good  God,  I understand  their  lack  of  fidelity,  which  is  a 
priceless  jewel  and  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  wicked  world,  but  why 
should  they  drop  from  their  hands  the  coin  of  common  sense  which  is 
negotiable  every  where  ? In  fine,  Sultfin  Bahadur  who  had  been  in  a 
thousand  anxieties,  grew  bold  and  pursued  them.  Sayyid  Mubfirak  of 
Bukharfi  was  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  and  came  near  the  imperial 
army.  Yadgar  Nfisir  Mlrzft  who  commanded  in  the  rear  turned  and 
fought  bravely  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  Sulfcfin's  vanguard 
were  killed,  while  the  Mirzfi  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  enemy 
halted  at  Mahmudfibfid,  and  the  Mirzfi  joined  the  main  army.  As  M. 
‘Askari  had  lost  heart  he  incontinently  crossed  the  MahindrT  which 
wan  in  front  of  him,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  its 
floods.  The  Sultfin  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  river  and  the  Mirzfi 
went  on  to  Cfimpfinir.  Tardi  Beg  Khan  made  arrangements  for  their 
entertainment,  and  then  went  back  to  his  post. 

Next  day  the  Mirzfis  sent  a treacherous  message  to  Tardi  Beg 
Khfin  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  distress,  and  their  army  in  evil 
ease,  and  begged  that  he  would  send  them  by  way  of  assistance  a 
portion  of  the  fort  treasures  in  order  that  they  might  give  it  to  their 
soldiers.  When  they  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  would  use 
diligence  to  attack  the  enemy.  They  were  reporting  to  Mfindu, 
where  the  imperial  camp  was,  but  it  would  take  a courier  six  days  to 


1 A proverbial  expression.  Cf. 
Roebuck,  1.  c.  p.  377,  No.  2023  and 


p.  392,  No.  2129  and  Vullers,  s.  v. 
nomofc  1351a. 
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get  there.  Tardi  Beg  Khftn  did  not  consent  to  this,  and  the  Mirzfts 
plotted  to  Beize  him  so  that  they  might  get  hold  of  the  whole  of,  the 
treasure,  and  establish  the  sovereignty  in  th'e  name  of  M.  VAskarl.  If 
they  defeated  Sul£ftn  Bahadur  so  much  the  better,  but  if  not,  as 
his  Majesty  Jahanbnni  liked  the  Mftlwfi  climate,  and  the  territory 
of  Agra,  the  capital,  was  undefended,  they  would  go  there.  Tardi 
Beg  Khftn  came  down  from  the  fort  and  was  going  to  wait  upon  the 
Mirzfts  when  he  got  wind  of  this  plot.  He  hastened  back  to  the  fort 
and  sent  word  to  the  Mirzfts  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  them  to  remain 
there.  They  sent  back  a message  that  they  were  leaving,  but  asked 
hint  to  come  that  they  might  discuss  sundry  matters  with  him 
and  bid  him  farewell.  He  knew  their  design  and  returned  a suitable 
answer,  and  next  morning  opened  fire  on  them.  -The  Mirzfts  went  off 
with  evil  intentions  and  proceeded  by  Ohftt  Karji 1 towards  Agra. 
So  long  as  the  victorious  (?)  army  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campftnlr  the  Sultan  did  not  cross  the  MahindrI  which  is  15  kfis  from 
Campanir.  But  when  news  caine  that  the  MTrzfts  had  retreated  and 
gone  off  towards  Agra  with  evil  designs,  the  Sultan  crossed  the  river 
and  came  to  attack  Cftmpftnir.  Tardi  Beg  Khftn,  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  the  fort,  and  the  store  of  preparations  there  abandoned 
the  fort  and  took  the  road  of  safety.  He  reached  Mandu  and  had  the 
honour  of  paying  his  respects.  He  made  known  to  his  Majesty  tho 
Mirzas’  evil  intentions  and  his  Majesty  on  being  apprized  thereof 
hastened  by  way  of  Citor  so  that  the  Mirzfts  might  not  get  to  Agra 
before  him.  By  good  fortune  he  came  up  with  them  on  the  way,  near 
Citor.  The  helpless  Mirzfts  submitted  to  his  Majesty  and  he  out  of 
innate  kindness  and  clemency  did  not  regard  their  offences  and  made 
universal  forgiveness,  the  intercessor  for  their  faults.  He  made 
liberality  to  supplement  forgiveness  and  distinguished  them  by 
princely  gifts. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  time  which  were  the  cause  * *of  his 
Majesty’s  returning  from  this  country  to  Agra  was  that  Muhammad 
Sultftn  Mlrza  and  his  son  Ulugh  Mirza,  who  had  deviated  from  the 


1 I have  not  found  this  place. 

1 Khftfl  Khftn.  Bib.  Ind.  I,  80,  and 
FerigJhta  give  the  real  reason  of  -the 
disastrous  change  in  Hutnfty&n's 
41 


affairs,  via.,  that  he  had  been  living 
at  Mftjidft  or  Sbadlabad  (abode  of 
joy)  as  it  was  called,  and  had  been 
enslaved  by  opium. 
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highway  of  obedience  and  become  rebellious,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  emerged  at  this  time,  owing  to  their  constitutional  worth- 
lessness, from  the  corner  of  contempt  and  raised  the  head  of  molesta- 
tion. Thus  did  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  blind  him  receive  a 
lessou.1 * *  They  now  attacked  pargana  Bilgr&m*  and  then  proceeded  to 
Qanauj.  The  sons  of  Khusrau  Kdkalt&sl},*  who  were  there  asked 
quarter  and  yielded  up  Qanauj  to  them.  M.  Hindfil  who  was  in  Agra, 
went  forth  to  quell  this  disturbance,  and  the  two  armies  met  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Bilgrflm.  A battle  ensued,  and  as  the 
vogue  of  rebels  and  strife  mongers  is  like  a grass-fire  the  flames  were 
extinguished  in  a moment  by  the  blowing  of  Fortune's  gale.  The 
north4 *  wind  of  victory  blew  and  the  victorious  army  pursued  and 
came  to  Oudh.*  There  Ulugk  Beg  M.  and  his  sons  had  gathered  an 
army  and  again  offered  battle.  Meanwhile  the  news  came  of  the 
arrival  of  the  victorious  army  from  Gajrftt  to  Agra.  The  wretched 
enemy  again  fought  and  were  again  defeated.  Mlrza  Hindftl  return- 
ed victorious  and  kissed  the  sublime  threshold.  When  the  grand 
army  of  his  Majesty  JahfinbftnT  arrived  at  Agra  Bhupftl  Rfti,  governor 
of  Bij&gada  (in  NimSr),  finding  the  fort  of  MftndQ  undefended  boldly 
entered  it,  and  Qadir  Sk&h  returned  to  Mandu^  and  also  Mlrftn 
Muhammad  Faruql  came  there  from  Burhftnpur.  Sulfcftn  Bahfidur 
after  staying  about  two  weeks  in  Camp&nir  returned  to  Diu.  When 
his  Majesty  Jahanbani  and  the  invincible  fortune  of  his  family  had 
turned  away  from  Bah&dur  with  glories  of  power  and  majesty,  an  event 6 
which  he  thought  to  be  to  his  advantage  became  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  For  after  being  routed  by  the  victorious  army,  and  after 


1 At  p.  124  of  text  A.F.  says  that 
M.  Sultan  was  blinded,  but  here  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  operation 
was  not  effectual.  See  Erskinell, 
14.  M.  Sultan  is  a different  person 
from  M.  Zaman  though  both  were 
grandsons  of  Sultftn  Hasan  of  Her&t. 
M.  Sultan  was  - a daughter's  son, 

Blochmann,  462. 

• In  Hardoi,  a district  of  Oudh, 

Jarrett  173 , 178  and  145  and  I.  G. 

II,- 455. 

• B&bar’s  Mem.  363  and  364. 


4 It  appears  from  Jauhar,  Stewart 
8,  that  A.F.  is  here  referring  to 
the  fact  that  a North-Wester  blowing 
in  the  face  of  the  rebels  was  the 
cause  of  their  discomfiture.  See 
also  Erskine  II,  90. 
h Qr.  the  town  of  Ay5dhy&. 

• Apparently  the  meaning  is  that 
Hnm&y  Bn's  departure  which  Bah Adur 
might  think  an  advantage  eventu- 
ally turned  out  to  be  his  destruction 
by  leading  to  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese. 
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beholding  the  impact  of  the  majestic  troops  he  sent  persons  with 
presents  to  the  Feringlii  Viceroy  1 * * who  was  the  Warden  of  the  Ports, 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  him.  At  the  time  when  M.  ‘Askar!  went 
off  from  Gujrat  and  the  Sulfc&n  had  come  to  Diu,  the  Viceroy  arrived 
there  by  sea  with  ships  and  soldiers.  When  he  learned  the  state  of 
affairs  he  grew  apprehensive,  lest  now  that  the  Sulfcrin  was  independent 
of  his  help  he  would  act  perfidiously  after  an  interview.  He  therefore 
feigned  illuess  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Sul  fan  to  say  that  he  had 
come  in  compliance  with  his  request  and  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  better.  The  Sultfin  left  the  highway  of  caution  and  on  3 
Ramadan  943  (13th  February,  1537),  at  the  close  of  the  day,  went  by  boat 
to  inquire  after  the  Viceroy's  health.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  saw  that 
the  illness  was  feigned,  and  reporting  that  he  had  come  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  return.  The  Feringhis  thought  that  “ when  such  a 
prey  has  come  into  our  grasp  it  will  be  well  if  we  get  some  harbours 
out  of  him.”  The  Viceroy  intercepted  him  and  requested  him  to  slay 
till  some  presents  should  be  brought  before  him.  The  Sultan  said 
“ send  them  afterwards,”  and  saying  this  he  hastily  went  towards  his 
own  vessel.  The  Feringhi  Qfl?I  * stopped  him  and  bade  him  wait 
and  the  Sultan  impatiently  drew  his  sword  and  clove  him  to  the 
waist.  He  then  jumped  from  their  vessel  on  to1  his  own.  The 
Portuguese  boats ' which  were  round  about  closed  in  upon  her  and  a 
fight  began.  The  Sultfin  and  Rum!  Kban  8 flung  themselves  into  the 
sea.  A Feringhi  acquaintance  of  Rumi  Khan  drew  him  put,  but  the 
Sultan  was  drowned,4 * * *  and  his  attendants  also  perished.  The  chrono- 


1 { JJJJ  representing  the  Portuguese 

Viserei.  His  name  was  Nuno  da 

Cunha. 

* Apparently  Manuel  de  Sousa, 

Governor  of  Diu.  Qazi  seems  used 
here  for  Magistrate  or  Governor. 

1 This  Rami  Khftn  was  himself 
an  European,  which  may  account 
for  his  being  saved  by  a Portuguese. 

Barros  says  he  was  the  son  of  an 

Albanian  father  and  an  Italian 
mother  and  was  born  at  Brindisi, 
and  first  came  to  the  east  on  the 


fleet  of  the  corsair  Sulaimftn  in 
1516  (Conti  says  his  birthplace 
was  Otranto).  He  built  the  fort  of 
Surat,  apparently  in  947  and  not 
in  930,  as  stated  by  Anquctil  du 
Perron.  See  Blochm&nn,  354.  The 
Portuguese  called  hirh  Khwija 
§afar  and  Safar  Agh&*  He  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Diu  in  1546. 

* The  accounts  of  Bahadur's  death 
are  very  conflicting,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  he  came  by  his  death. 
My  friend  Mr.  Whiteway  has  refer- 
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gram  is  Faringiydn-i-Bahddur-kutA  1 (943  = 1531).  And  some  used  to 
say  that  he  (Bah&dur)  came  to  the  surface  and  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  And  subsequently  there  were  reports  in  Gujrftt  and  the  Deccan 
of  his  having  been  seen  by  people.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion  a 
person  appeared  in  the  Deccan  whom  the  Nigamu-l-Mulk  acknowledg- 
ed, and  played  Caugdn  (polo)  with.  A crowd  gathered  round  him, 
and  the  Nizam  perceiving  this  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  that 
same  night  he  disappeared  from  his  tent,  and  people  concluded  that 
the  Nizfim  had  destroyed  him.  One  day  Mir  Abu  Tur&b*  who  is  one 
of  the  Gujrfit  grandees,  related  that  Mulla  Qu&bu-d-din  of  §ljlraz, 
who  was  Sultan  Bahadur's  preceptor,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Deccan 
and  that  he  took  an  oath  that  the  man  was  certainly  Sulfc&n  Bahadur, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  of  certain  matters  only  known  to 
themselves,  and  had  received  intelligent  replies.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  God's  power  such  things  are  impossible. 

In  fine,  when  Sultan  Bah  fid  a r had  thus  disappeared  in  the  sea, 
and  his  officers  were  sitting  in  the  dust  (i.e.,  were  in  mourning), 


red  me  to  a long  and  interesting 
account  by  Correa.  Naturally  thiB 
man  puts  the  blame  on  Bah&dur. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
we  could  get  the  official  report  on 
the  occurrence  which  must  surely 
be  somewhere  in  the  Portuguese 
archives.  No  doubt  the  responsibi- 
lity of  explaining  Bnh&dur’s  death 
rests  on  the  Portuguese  for  he  was 
their  guest  or  at  least  visitor,  and 
was  killed  among  their  ships.  There 
is  a long  account  of  the  affair 
in  the  Mir&t-i-Sikandarl,  p.  28  ei 
$eq.  See  also  Bayley’s  Gujrftt. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the 
Muhammadan  chroniclers  that  they 
do  not  represent  Bah&dur  as  guilt- 
less in  the  matter.  They  represent 
him  as  trying  to  outwit  the  Portu- 
guese and  anxious  to  get  the  viceroy 
into  his  power.  They  are  therefore 
more  honeRt  than  the  Portuguese 


who  try  to  make  out  that  Bahadur 
went  on  board  to  kill  the  viceroy 
and  that  the  Portuguese  were  alto- 
gether blameless.  Probably  the 
truth  is  that  Bahftdur  went  on  board 
in  order  to  induce  the  viceroy  to 
return  with  him,  that  the  viceroy 
on  the  other  hand  wanted  to  detain 
him,  and  that  then  a scuffle  arose 
in  which  Bahadur  was  slain.  It  is 
ouriCns  that  the  Mir&t-i-Sikandari 
does  not  mention  §afar  Aghft  in  his 
list  of  Bahadur *8  companions,  and 
that  he  says  they  all  likewise 
perished. 

1 "Feringis,  slayers  of  Bahadur" 
(or  “ of  heroes  ”).  A more  poetical 
chronogram  was  devised  by  Ifchtiyftr 
Khftn,  vis.,  Sultanu-l-bar — Qhahldu- 
Ubahr : “ Monarch  ashore,  Martyr 
asea  ” This  also  makes  943. 

* Biochmann,  503. 
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Muhammad  Zamftn  Mirzft  put  on  blue  clothes  as  mourning  for  the 
Sultan,  and  by  hypocritical  means  got  a portion  of  the  treasures  of 
Gujrit  into  his  possession,  while  another  portion  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Feringhis,  and  some  was  plundered.  He  also  called  himself 
the  son  1 of  Sultan  Bahadur’s  mother,  and  sometimes  demanded  from 
the  Feringhis  satisfaction  for  the  murder,  and  sometimes  secretly  sent, 
them  large  sums  of  money  in  order  that  they  might  use  their  in- 
fluence in  having  him  acknowledged  as  sovereign  (lit.  recite  the 
Khutba  in  his  name).  So  that  for  some  days  they  read  the  Khutba 
in  his  name  in  the  §afa*  Mosque.  And  he  for  some  time  went  about 
as  an  adventurer  till  at  last  ‘Imadu-l-mulk  brought  an  array  against 
him  and  defeated  him.  From  thence  ho  being  helpless  and  ashamed 
cast  a glance  of  hope  towards  kissing  the  threshold  of  his  Majesty 
JahanbanT,  as  will  be  hereafter  related  in  its  proper  place.  But  leaving 
such  matters,  to  speak  of  which  is  to  indulge  in  amplifications  ami 
rhetoric,  I proceed  to  my  proper  subject. 

When  his  Majesty  JahftnbanT  Jannat-fishiyanT  arrived  at  the 
capital  the  audacious  spirits  of  that  neighbourhood  who  had  raised 
the  head  of  refractoriness,  and  extended  the  neck  of  dispute  cnmo 
into  subjection  and  obedience,  and  made  tribute  the  material  of  their 
own  peace  and  safety.  The  dominions  became  adbrned  with  repose 
and  steadfastness. 


1 See  MirAt-i-SikandarT  293. 

8 I do  not  know  where  this  is.  The 
Mirat-i-Sikamhirl  lith.  ed.,  p.  293,  says 
that  M.  Ziiman  was  near  flnah  which 
is  3 kos  from  Diu,  and  that  he  there 
set  himself  up  ; .a  Sultan,  finah  is 
referred  to  in  Jarrett  IT,  244  and 
247  and  258.  See  also  I.  G.  art. 


Ur.a.  The  Mirat  says  ‘Imadu-1- 
mulk  defeated  M.  Zam&n-at-Zam&r  in 
Surat  ( Kathiawar ) near  fjnuh. 
Probably  the  mosque  in  question  is 
in  Diu  for  Mr.  Whitoway  tells  me 
that  the  Portuguese  authorities  say 
that  the  Khvtba  whb  read  for  a time 
in  M.  Zamira's  name  in  Diu. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

March  of  His  Majesty  ^ahInbAh!  Jannat-AsjbiyAn!  to  subdue 
Bengal;  his  conquest  of  that  country  and  Return 
to  the  Capital,  and  what  happened  in 
the  meanwhile. 

When  the  world-adorning  mind  had  finished  the  affairs  of  those 
regions,  (t.e.,  Agra  and  the  territories  referred  to  at  end  of  last  chap- 
ter) his  princely  genius  addressed  itself  to  the  arrangements  for  an 
expedition  to  Gujrat,  so  that  he  might  again  tarn  the  reins  of  his 
intent  towards  that  province  and  might,  contrary  to  former  dis- 
positions, make  over  its  management  to  men  whose  behavionr  should 
show  steadiness  in  administration,  and  whose  proceedings  should  not 
be  characterised  by  mutability  and  confusion.  He  purposed  that 
when  his  mind  was  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
province,  he  would  return  to  the  capital.  Meanwhile  news  came 
of  the  emergence  of  Qber  KJan  and  of  his  commotions  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  Hence  the  design  of  subduing  Bengal,  which 
had  entered  his  Majesty's  heart  before  the  affairs  of ‘Gujrftt  and  had 
been  put  off  on  account  of  the  latter  now  revived,  and  orders  were 
issued  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  Bengal.  It  was 
decided  that  §ber  Khftn  should  be  put  down  and  the  territories  of 
Bengal  subdued. 


Account  of  811®®  KbAn.1 

This  gher  Khan  belonged  to  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Sur.  His  old 
name  was  Farid,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Iiasan,  the  son  of  Ibrfthim 
ghcrakhail.  Ibrfthim  was  a horse-dealer,  nor  had  he  any  distinction 
among  the  crowd  of  tradesmen.  His  native  country  was  the  village 


i A.  F’s.  account  is  inferior  to 
Nisamu-d-dln’s  (copied  by  Firiahta) 
and  to  Kh*ft  ghin's.  See  also  Dorn's 


History  of  the  AfghSns,  p.  80  et  teg, 
and  Garvin  de  Tassy's  translation  of 
the  Chronicle  of  SWr  Sh*h. 
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of  Shamla 1 * * in  the  territory  of  Nflrnul.*  His  son  Hasan  developed 
some  nobleness1  and  from  trading  took  to  soldiering.  For  a long 
time  he  was  in  the  service  of  Rfilmal,  the  grandfather  of  Rais&l 
Darbiiri,4 *  who  is  at  present  honoured  by  being  in  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  the  Shfthinshfth.  From  there  he  went  to  Caund k in  the 
territory  of  Sahasr&m  and  became  a servant  of  Naglr  Kbftn  LuhfinI  who 
was  an  officer  of  Sikandar  Lodi.  By  service  and  ability  he  sur- 
passed his  follows,  and  when  Nagir  Kh&n  died,  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  brother  Daulat  Khan.  After  that  he  was  enrolled  among  the 
followers  of  Baban  who  was  one  of  the  grandees  of  Sultan  Sikandar 
Lodi,  and  achieved  a certain  amount  of  distinction.  Many  things 
were  accomplished  by  his  management.  His  son  Farid  pained  his 
own  father  by  his  arrogance  and  evil  disposition,  and  separated  from 
him.  For  a time  he  was  in  the  service  of  Tftj  Khan  Lodi  and  for 
a while  he  was  in  Oudh  in  the  service  of  Qftsim  Husain  Uzbak. 
For  a long  tirate  he  was  servant  of  Sulj^n  Junaid  Barlns.6  One 
day  Sulfcnn  Junaid  Barlfis  had  taken  occasion  to  introduce  him  and 
two  other  Afgh&ns  who  were  in  his  service  to  his  Majesty  Giti-sitani 
Firdaus-mak&nl.  As  soon  as  the  farseeing  glance  of  his  Majesty 
fell  upon  him  he  Remarked  " Sultan  Barits,  the  eyes  of  this  Afghan, 
(pointing  to  Farid)  indicate  turbulence  and  strife-mongering,  he 
ought  to  be  confined.”  He  received  the  other  two  favourably. 
Farid  got  apprehensive  on  seeing  his  Majesty  Giti-sitftni’s  look, 
and  fled  before  Sult&n  (Junaid)  could  make  him  over  to  his  men. 
Meanwhile  his  father  died  and  his  property  fell  into  his  hands.  In 
the  territory  of  Sahasrfim,  and  in  the  jungles  of  Caund,  which  is 
a pargana  of  Rohtfls,  he  began  to  give  trouble  by  practising  theft, * 


1 Or  8im1a,  according  to  some.  A 
'pencil  note  to  Chalmers'  MS.  transla- 

tion has  Shandy  55  miles  N.  of  Dihli. 

1 In  the  district  of  Agra.  Jarrett, 
If,  198. 

• Tfo  qndr  rafbdi  paida  karda. 

♦ Blochmann,  419. 

1 The'  text  has  Jftna.  Caund  or 
Cind  is  correct.  See  Beanies  J . A.S.B. 
for  1895,  p.  81.  It  was  in  Sarkftr 
Rohtfte. 


• He  was  governor  of  Kara  Mftnik- 
p&r  (in  Allfth&bSd)  under  Babar  and 
was  younger  brother  of  BibarVVizior 
Ni*Imu-d-dTn.  Dorn  l.c.  92.  Ho 
died  m 94?,  (1536  37).  Sco  Firi*ht*. 

1 Theso  charges  may  bo  exaggera- 
ted, but  they  aro  corroborated  by 
flhir  Shah's  alleged  confession  to 
Malla  Kh*n,  Elliot  IV,  393n. 
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robbery  and  murder.  In  a short  space  of  time  he  by  oraft  and 
unrighteousness  surpassed  the  rebels  of  the  age.  Accordingly  Sul£6n 
Bahadur  of  Gujrat  sent  him  a subsidy  by  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  summoned  him  to  his  side.  Farid  made  the  money  into  capital  for 
sedition,  and  sent  excuses  for  not  going.  He  occupied  himself  in 
usurpations,  attacks  nnd  in  plundering  towns  and  villages  In  a 
short  time  many  rascals  and  vagabonds  gathered  round  him.  Mean- 
while the  governor  > of  Bihar  who  was  one  of  the  Luhanl  nobles* 
departed  this  life,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to  tako  up  the  thread 
of  his  duties.  She r Khftu  and  his  vagabonds  made  a raid  and  got 
hold  of  much  property.  Then  he  returned  to  his  own  place,  and 
suddenly  attacked  Ulugh  Mirzft,  who  was  near  Sirwa  (Siru).  By  craft 
he  got  the  better  of  him.  From  there  he  turned  and  attacked  Benares, 
and  when  he  had  acquired  troops  and  property  he  w©nt  to  Patna  and 
took  possession  of  that  country.  He  fought  a battle  at  Sdrajgarli* 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  ruler  of  Bengal, 
and  won  a victory.  That  country  also  came  into  his  hands.  For  a 
year  he  carried  on  war  against  Nu?rat  §hfth,#  the  ruler  of  Bengal, 
and  for  a long  while  he  besieged  Gaur.* 

One  remarkable  circumstance  was  that  Sb©r  Khan  came  to  hear 
of  an  eminent  astrologer  in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of  Orissa.  As 
he  had  vain  and  rebellious  thoughts  he  sent  for  this  astrologer  to  get 
information  about  his  success.  The  Raja  would  not  let  him  go,  but 
the  astrologer  wrote  to  Sher  Khan  that  he  would  not  prevail  over 
Bengal  till  the  lapse  of  a year,  and  that  he  would  prevail  on  a par- 
ticular day,  which  the  Ganges  would  be  fordable  for  an  hour.. 
By  fate,  what  was  written  came  to  pass.l * * * * 6 


l This  is  SultKn  Muhammad,  son  of 

Daryl  Luhanl.  Stewart’s  Bengal  131. 

Khan  ghan  calls  him  Bahadur  Khan 

L&fc&nl,  Bib.  Ird.  ed.  1, 89.  In  Dorn’s 

History  and  in  Stewart  he  is  called 
Plrkkan. 

• In  Monghyr  and  at  the  east  end 
of  that  district.  Bat  apparently  this 
is  a slip  of  the  author  for  Tillftgarhl 
in  the  Sonthal  Pnrgunas.  See 
Barrett  II,  lift  and  note. 


a Text,  na$tb  but  this  is  wrong. 
See  Jarrett  II,  J47n.  and  Riya»u-i+ 
taldtln,  Bib.  Ind.  text  139. 

* The  text  has  Gdrakhp&r,  but  a 
note  Bays  that  many  MSS.  have 
Gaur.  The  context  and  history  show 
that  Gaur  is  right.  8ee  Stewart's 
Bengal,  120.  Gaur  capitulated  in 
1537  to  Shir  Shih'a  son. 

6 See  Era  kino’s  note  ou  this  pro- 
dicion  II,  135n.  Appnrently  the  pre- 
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I beard  from  a sage  that  wisdom  is  plentiful. 

But  that  it  is  scattered  about  among  mankind. 

During  the  time  that  the  royal  standards  were  engaged  in  con- 
quering Malwa  and  Gujrfit,  gber  &han  seized  his  opportunity  and 
made  great  progress.  Tbe  above  is  a sketch  of  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  The  remainder  of  his  story,  the  last  of  his  actions,  and  his 
wretched  end  will  be  narrated  in  a parenthesis  of  the  account  of 
his  Majesty  Jahanbftnf,  so  that  the  authors  of  strife  and  contention 
may  take  warning  therefrom.1 

In  fine,  as  the  idea  of  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  provinces 
had  become  fixed  in  the  mind  of  his  Majesty  Jahftnbfinl,  Mir  Faqr 
'All,  who  had  been  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  Majesty  Flrdaus- 
makanl  Gltl-sitanl  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Dihli  while 
Agra  was  entrusted  to  Mir  Muhammad  BakhshT,  who  was  one  of  the 
trusted  servants  of  the  State.  Yftdgar  Nft$ir  Mirz&>  his  Majesty's 
cousin,  was  sent  to  Kftlpl  which  was  his  jaigir  in  order  to  manage 
that  quarter.  Nuru-d-dln  Muhammad  Mlrza 1 who  was  married  to 
his  Majesty's  sister  Gulrang  Begam  and  was  the  progenitor  of 
Salima  Sultan  Begam,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  *>f  Qanauj.  His 
Majesty  having  in  this  manner  arranged  the  officers  of  his  kingdom 
went  off  to  the  eastward  by  boat,  along  with  his  chaste  and  veiled 


diction  must  refer  to  something  that 
occurred  at  the  siege  of  Gaur,  which 
waB  situated  on  an  old  chaunel  of 
the  Ganges,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  real  Ganges  became  fordable  on 
the  days  of  Cans*  and  Qanauj. 

i A.F’s  moralising  is  rather  mis- 
placed, Was  ShSr  Shiu’B  death 
when  engaged  in  a holy  war  and  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  as  pitiable  as 
the  slip  on  a stair  which  ended 
Humiyfln’a  days  P 
* The  Madfir-i-raklml  (MS.  A.  S.B. 
194a)  says  that  Ndru-d-dfn  was  the 
son  of  Mlrsft  ‘Alft’u-d-danla  who  was 
related  to  IChwija  ffasan  ‘Attir  who 
again  was  sqn  of  Khw*j&  ‘AU’u-d- 

48 


din  who  was  the  first  Khalifa  of  the 
Naqahbandf  order.  The  Gulrang 
BSgam  whom  Nflru-d-dfn  married 
was  Humijiln’s  half-sister,  being  a 
daughter  of  JDildir  BSgam  and  full*' 
Bister  of  HindAl  and  Gulbadan 
BSgam.  Her  daughter  Salima  was 
first  married  to  Bairfcm  and  after- 
wards to  Akbar.  Bairim  received 
Salima  in  marriage  as  a reward  for 
his  helping  Humiyttn  to  conquer 
India,  and  also  perhaps  because  they 
were  related.  Salima's  great-grand- 
mother, Pifthi  BSgam  being  a 
daughter  of  Bairfcm’s  ancestor  'All 
flhukr  who  belonged  to  tbe  Turko* 
mins  of  the  Black  Sheep. 
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consorts.  Mirzft  'Askar I and  Mirzft  Hindftl  accompanied  him,  while 
among  the  officers  were  Ibrahim  Beg  Cabflq,|  Jahfingir  Quli  Beg, 
Khusrau  Beg  Kokaltfisb,  Tardi  Beg  Shan,  Qiic  Beg,*  Tardi  Beg  of 
Etawn,  Bairftm  Shan,  Qasim  Husain  Khan  Uzbak,  Bucakfi  Beg,  Zfthid 
Beg,  Dost  Beg,  Beg  Mirak,  Hflji  Muhammad  (son  of)  Babft  Qu§hqa,B 
Ya'qub  Beg,  Nih&l  Beg,  Roseau  Beg,  Mugful  Beg  and  a large  number 
of  other  distinguished  men.  The  army  proceeded  by  land  and 
by  water  whilst  his  Majesty,  sometimes  sitting  in  a boat  and  some- 
times riding  on  horse-back,  deliberated  on  the  affairs  of  state  and 
proceeded  towards  the  fort  of  Cunar  where  waB  Sfcer  Shan.  When 
the  army  drew  nigh  to  Cunar,  M.  Muhammad  Zamfiu  came  from 
Gujrfit  with  the  dust  of  confusion  on  his  forehead  and  the  drops  of 
shame  on  his  cheek,  and  had  the  happiness  to  be  permitted  to  kiss 
the  lofty  threshold.  The  brief  account  of  this  occurrence  is  as  fol- 
lows. His  Majesty’s  dear  sister  Ma'guma  Sultan  Begam,*  the  Mlrzft’s 
wife,  had  in  Agra  petitioned  about  the  Mirzft’s  guilt  and  had  re- 
ceived an  order  of  reconoiliation.  His  Majesty  from  his  innate 
goodness,  drew  the  line  of  forgiveness  over  his  offences  and  directed 
that  he  should  be  sent  for.  When  the  Mirzft  arrived  near  the  grand 
army,  a number  of  high  officers  were  sent  to  meet  him,  and  when  he 
was  a day’s  journey  off,  M.  'Askar!  and  M.  Hindftl  went  out  in 
accordance  with  the  lofty  commands  and  embraced  him.  M.  'Askari 
saluting  him  by  raising  his  hand  up  to  his  breast,  while  M.  Hindftl 
Baluted  * by  putting  his  hand  on  his  head.  They  brought  the  Mirzft 
with  respect  to  the  oamp  and  that  day  the  Mirzft,  in  accordance  with 
the  king’s  command,  was  conveyed  to  his  own  tent.  Next  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  lofty  pavilion  and  having  done  homage,  was 
treated  with  royal  favours.  Twice  was  he  exalted  in  one  assemblage 
by  a special  hbiVat,  a belt,  a sword  and  a horse.  Bravo  1 At  the 


l Blochmann  332,  who  writes 
Jftbifcq  Probably  cdbuk  ‘oeler,’  is 
the  correct  reading.  Perhaps  he  is 
the  Ibrfthlm  Bftgcik  of  the  Tor.  Bo fi. 
Elias  and  Ross,  470,  and  described 
there  as  father  of  Jahftnglr  Quit. 

* Blochmann  435,  Bftbar  95  and  363. 

* Qushqa  is  a Turkish  word  meaning 
the  star  on  a horse’s  forehead.  Bftba 


Qnahqa  was  a servant  of  Bftbar,  364 

* Half-sister  of  Humftyiin,  being 
the  daughter  of  1 Manama,  the 
daughter  of  Sultan  Ahmad  and  who 
married  her  cousin  Bftbar.  Bftbar  208. 

* See  Blochmann  58  for  A.F.'s 
account  of  the  taulim.  Askari  being 
the  elder  brother  did  not  salute  so 
humbly  as  HindftL 
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gat©  of  God’s  elect,  sins  are  requited  (lit.  bought)  by  benefits,  and 
wickednesses  are  reckoned  as  virtues.  There  is  such  plenty  in  the 
store-house  of  divine  grace  that  His  peculiar  mercies  are  co-ordinate 
with  offenders ; in  proportion  as  they  increase  their  crimes  and  sins 
do  they  obtain  increase  of  grace  and  forgiveness.  This  attribute 
is  the  more  appropriate  to  princes  in  that  they  are  the  shadows  of 
God,  so  that  by  passing  over  offences  no  harm  is  done  to  the  breadth 
of  their  mercy  and  the  amplitude  of  their  power ) and  the  wretch 
who  is  ashamed  of  his  evil  deeds,  obtains  an  order  of  release  from 
the  pit  of  torture.  In  short  his  Majesty  JahAnban!  Jannat  Ashyfinf, 
in  spite  of  rebellion  so  great  that  (even)  to  pardon  it  were  improper, 
became  an  expounder  of  the  Divine  ethics  and  returned  good  for 
evil.  God  be  praised!  His  Majesty,  the  3hahinsbah  of  the  Age, 

( Akbar)  hath  these  noble  qualities  and  weighty  ethics ; they  are  part 
of  his  nature  and  of  the  essence  of  his  holy  soul,  and  in  the  meting 
out  of  punishment  he  practises  a consideration  and  hesitation  such 
as  no  other  king  has  been  adorned  with  from  the  cycle  of  Adam 
until  now.  In  this  book  a few  instances  will  be  given  out  of  many. 
May  God  Almighty  increase  daily  this  family  and  may  He,  in  reward 
of  this  generous  nature  bestow  plenteous  blessings  on  his  Majesty’s 
life  and  dominion  ! 

In  short  when  8her  Khnn  was  apprized  of  the  uprearing  of  the 
victorious  standards,  he  left  his  son  Qujb  Khan  and  many  otihers  in 
Ctinftr,  and  after  strengthening  the  fort,  departed  to  Bengal.  He 
conquered  that  .country  in  war  and  obtained  much  booty.  When 
the  world-conquering  army  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nbftn!  Jannat-ftgbi- 
yam  encamped  near  Cunar,  he  applied  himself  to  the  taking  of 
the  fortress.  Rum!  B&an  who  was  the  paragon  of  the  ago  for  over- 
coming grand  forts  and  sky-high  castles,  and  who  had  left  Sultan 
Bahadur  after  the  victory  of  Mandasor,  and  been  enrolled  as  one 
of  his  Majesty's  servants,  and  exalted  by  the  office  of  Mir  Ata&& 
(Director  of  Ordnance)  constructed  a covered  way  (sabat)  upon 
boats  and  arranged  such  a roof  (saifra)  with  strong  partitions  (?)  on 
the  top  of  a platform  of  planks  that  the  ingenious  and  skilful  bit 
the  finger  of  astonishment  in  admiration  of  the  workmanship.1  And 


1 See  Nig&mu-d-dln’s  account, 
Elliot  V,  200.  It  is  more  detailed 
and  more  intelligible  than  A.  P.’s.  Ap- 


parentlv  Rflml  Kh&n  built  a wooden 
tower  so  lofty  that  when  placed  on 
boats  and  conveyed  across  the  river 
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he  carried  such  mines  under  the  walls  that  when  they  were  urea, 
Time  and  the  Terrene  (zamin  u zamdn)  were  shaken.  Qutb  Khan 
fled,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  asked  for  quarter  and  came 
out.  The  fort  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  king’s  servants.  As 
for  those  admitted  to  quarter,  they  were  about  2,000  in  number, 
though  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  had  ratified  Rum!  Khan’s  promise 
and  had  pardoned  ( ?)  them,  yet  Mu'ayyid  Beg  Dfildai,1  who  was  one 
of  the  confidential  officers,  added  to  the  order  that  their  hands 
should  be  cut  off,  and  represented  that  this  was  the  king’s  command ; 
such  was  the  usurpation 8 of  authority  that  he  displayed  I His 
Majesty  Jahfinbfini  censured  him  for  this.  Rum!  Khan  received  royal 
favours,  and  his  influence  and  renown  were  increased.  In  return 
for  his  services  the  fort  was  made  over  to  him,  but  in  a few  days 
he  became  by  destiny  an  object  of  envy  to  the  world  and  passed 
away,  poisoned. 

When  his  mind  was  free  of  this  affair,  the  expedition  to  Bengal 
presented  itself  before  him.  Na^ib  Qhfth,®  the  ruler  of  Bengal,  csme 


to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  it  enabled  the 
assailants  to  get  to  the  wall  under 
cover.  See  also  Jauhar,  Stewart  10, 
and  Tiefenthaler’a  plate  I,  450, 
No.  XXIX  which  Bhows  a wall 
coming  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

l Dorn’s  History  of  the  Afghans, 
p.  112,  calls  him  the  son  of  Sul- 
tan Mafcmdd,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
8h5r  Shah  says  the  same  thing  but 
adds  the  epithet  Duldai.  Garctn  de 
.Tassy,  p.  84.  Duldai  is  a division  of 
the  BarlSs  tribe.  Blochmann  88 8n. 
Nigamu-d-dTn  says  that  only  the 
artillerymen  had  their  hands  cut  off, 
and  that  this  was  done  by  Hum&yfin’s 
orders.  It  is  impossible  that  2,000 
men  could  have  their  hands  cut  off 
without  Hum&yOn’s  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  while  the 
brutality  was  going  on.  Jauhar, 
(Stewart  10),  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  trusted,  as  he  was  with 
Hum&ydn  at  the  time,  says  that 


Kami  Khan  caused  the  hands  of  the 
artillerymen  to  be  cut  off,  and  that 
Hum&yun  was  very  angry  with  him 
on  this  account.  The  same  authority 
says  that  Rdml  Khan's  floating 
battery,  Ac.,  did  little  execution. 
BayazTd  216.  tells  ns  that  Mu’ayyid 
died  in  Kabul  shortly  after  the  first 
taking  of  it,  to  the  universal  joy  of 
the  army,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
Satan  and  as  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  India,  Ac. 

8 I am  not  sure  of  the  meaning 
but  think  that  tahakkum  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  fancied  or  slf-assumed 
authority.  B.  M.  MS.  has  a ki  at 
the  end  of  the  words  which  perhaps 
is  an  improvement,  the  meaning 
then  being  that  'M.  Beg  so  far 
usurped  authority  that  Hum&ydn 
had  to  rebuke  him. 

I NasTb  is  apparently  intended 
for  Nufrat,  but  both  names  appear 
to  be  wrong.  Nuprat  died  in  943 
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wounded  to  the  world-protecting  Court,  and  implored  help  against 
8hor  Khan.  This  was  an  additional  reason  for  conquering  Bengal, 
and  another  call  to  him  to  proceed  there.  His  Majesty  comforted 
him  by  his  princely  sympathy,  and  distinguished  him  by  royal 
favours.  As  tho  expedition  had  now  been  determined  upon,  Jaun- 
pur  and  its  territory  was  made  over  to  Mir  Hindu  Beg  who  was  one 
of  the  great  officers,  while  Cundr  was  given  to  Mirak  Beg.  Pre- 
parations having  been  made,  the  array  proceeded  by  land  and  water. 
When  Patna  became  the  camping  ground,  the  loyal  servants  of  the 
Court  represented  that  the  rainy  season  had  arrived,  and  that  if 
his  Majesty  delayed  the  Bengal  expedition  until  this  season  had 
passed  over,  this  would  be  consonant  with  the  rules  of  conquest, 
since  the  passage  of  cavalry  into  Bengal  at  this  season  was  very 
difficult,  and  would  be  productive  of  destruction  to  the  soldiers. 
The  ruler  of  Bengal  looked  to  his  own  interests  and  represented  that 
3jjer  Khftn  had  not  yet  confirmed  himself  in  Bengal,  and  that  to 
march  speedily  against  him  would  be  a means  of  extirpating  him 
with  ease.  His  Majesty  out  of  consideration  for  this' oppressed  one, 
and  from  the  plausibility  of  his  statements,  gave  orders  for  the 
advance.  In  Bhagalpur  he  divided  the  army,  sending  M.  Hindal 
across  the  river  with  5000  or  6000  men  to  march  along  its  banks  on 
that  side.  When  the  army  had  encamped  at  Monghyr,  news  came 
that  Jalal  Khan,  the  son  of  §her  KJifin,  who  after  his  father's  death 
took  the  name  of  Salim  Khfta/  with  Kbawas*  Khan,  Barmazid,* 
Sarmast  Kb^a,®  Haibat  Kfa*a  Niyftzl,*  and  Bahftr  Khan  8 with  about 
15,000  men  had  come  to  GarhT  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of 
Bengal,  and  that  having  strengthened  it  they  were  meditating  strife 
and  sedition. 


A.H.,  or  earlier,  and  the  King  of 
Bengal  who  fled,  wounded,  to  Hu- 
m&jdn,  was  MafemUd  or  Sultan 
Mahznfld  8hib.  another  of  the  18 
sons  of  the  famous  IJusain  Shih. 
No  Naflb  appears  in  the  list  of 
kings  of  Bengal,  but  probably  there 
was  suoh  a name  for  there  is  a 
quarter  of  the  town  of  Murahidft- 
hid  called  Naflbpflr. 


1 Elsewhere  A.  F.  calls  him  Isl&m 

Kh&n.  „ 

* Barmazid  Qoor,  Dorn,  128. 

8 An  Afgbta.  tribe,  Jarrett  II.  403. 

• This  according  to  Dorn,  93,  was 
a title  given  by  ghfr  £h&n  to  J^ablb 
Kh*n  K&kar. 

1 Or  Pahftr. 
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The  account  of  this  affair  is  as  follows : When  §ber  Khnn 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  fight  but  went  off  by  way  of  Jharkhand,1 * * * * * *  so  that  when  the 
grand  army  came  into  Bengal,  he  might  go  to  Bihar  and  stir  up 
commotion  in  that  province,  and  also  that  he  might  place  the  spoils  of 
Bengal  in  safety.  He  left  Jalal  Khan  and  a large  body  of  men  near 
Garb!  and  arranged  that  when  the  conquering  army  approached  and 
he  himself  had  got  to  gdierpur,1  they  should  make  haste  to  join  him, 
and  should  avoid  fighting.  His  Majesty  deputed  from  Bhagalpur 
Ibrfihlm  Beg  Cabuq,  Jahangir  Quit  Beg,  Bairfim  Beg,  Nahal  Beg, 
Rosban  Beg,  Gurg  ‘All  Beg,  Bacaka  Bahadur,  and  a large  force 
consisting  of  about  5000  or  6000  men.  When  the  imperial  army  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  GarhT,  Jalal  Khan  departed  from  his  father's 
instructions,  got  together  his  army  and  attacked  the  camp.  The 
men  of  it  had  not  put  themselves  in  order  for  fighting  so  as  to 
combat  properly.  They  were  not  properly  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy 
was  numerous.  Nor  were  the  former  ready  for  battle.  Bairam 
turned  several  times  and  attacked  the  enemy,  and  dispersed 
them.  He  made  gallant  efforts  but  from  want  of  management  he 
was  not  properly  supported,  and  things  did  not  go  satisfactorily. 
‘All  Khan  Mahftwanl,8  Haidar  Bakhshi  and  several  other  officers 
attained  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  When  this  news  came  to  the 
hearing  of  his  Majesty,  he  rapidly  proceeded  to  the  spot.  On  the 
way  the  sea-adornifcg  boat  which  was  his  special  barge,  was  Bunk  at 
Colgong.  When  the  royal  army  came  near  the  black-fated  Afghans, 
the  wretches  fled.  Mirza  Hind&l,  who  had  been  appointed  to  Tirhut 
and  PurnTyfi  was,  at  his  own  request,  permitted  to  depart  to  his  new 


l Jh&rkhand  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  Chutia  N&gpfir.  It  also 
represents  the  jungle  mahala  of 

Midnap ur.  It  seems  to  me  not  im- 
probable that  the  name  here  is  a 
mistake  for  Bharkfinda  in  Blrbhfim. 

See  Beames's  Notes  on  Akbar’s  Sar - 

lean  J.,  R.  A.  S.,  January,  1896,  p.  97 

and  Jarrett  II,  139.  Bharkunda  was 

in  sarkar  Sharlf&bSd.  Dorn  p.  107, 

speaks  of  Sher  KhSn’s  retreat- 

ing to  the  mountains  of  Bercund, 


and  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  Chronicle 
of  Sh5r  Shah  (76)  is  to  the  same 
effect.  If  the  ShSrpfir  mentioned 
later  be  ShSrpfir  Atal,  Bharkunda  is 
more  likoly  to  be  right  than  Jhar- 
khand. 

1 There  are  several  ShSrpfirs.  but 
ShSrpQr  AtM  is  probably  the  one 
meant.  Blochmann  341,  Jarrett  II> 
140,  and  text  Ain  I,  407. 

• Possibly  the  xiame  is  Mah&watl- 
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fief,  so  that  lie  should  come  from  thence  with  a proper  equipment  to 
Bengal.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftui  proceeded  from  there,  march  by 
march,  to  Bengal,  and  by  the  Divine  aid  conquered  it  in  945.1 * * 
SJjer  {Qiftn  and  the  other  Afghans  having  taken  the  choicest  treasures 
of  Bengal1  went  off  by  Jharkhand  towards  Rohtas,  and  got  possession 
of  it  by  means  of  stratagem. 

Qgfift  KhAn’s  taking  of  Fort  Rohtas. 


The  short  account  of  this  is  as  follows : When  §ber  Khan 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rohtas,  which  is  a very  strong  fort, 
he  sent  messengers  to  Rnjft  Cintaman,8  a brahman , the  owner  of  the 
fort,  reminding  him  of  past  favours,  and  after  making  a foundation 
of  friendship,  he  represented  to  him  that  he  was  in  a difficulty,  and 
begged  him  to  treat  him  with  humanity  and  to  receive  his  family'and 
dependants  into  the  fort,  and  thus  make  him  (§her  Khftn)  pledged 
to  be  his  benefactor.  By  a hundred  flatteries  and  deceptions  the 
simple-minded  Raj  ft  was  persuaded  by  the  tricks  of  that  juggler.  He, 
a stranger  to  friendship’s  realm,  prepared  Bix  hundred  litters,  and 
placed  in  each  two  armed  youths,  while  maidservants  were  placed 
on  every  side  of  the  litters.  By  this  stratagem4 * * *  he  introduced  his 
soldiers  and  took  the  fort.  Having  placed  his  fjtmily  and  soldiers 
there,  he  extended  the  arm  of  sedition  and  blocked  the  road  to 
Bengal. 

History  of  HumAyOn  (resum  kd). 

His  Majesty  Jahfinbanl  found  the  climate  of  Bengal  agreeable 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  himself.  The  army  finding  a plentiful  country 
gathered  the  materials  of  insouciance.  At  this  time  too  M.  Hindal 
was  led  by  evil  companions  and  authors  of  strife  to  entertain 
wicked  designs,  and  went  off  in  the  height  of  the  rains  and  with- 
out permission,  towards  Agra.  Though  admonitory  mandates  were 


1 30th  May,  1538,  to  18th  May,  1 539. 

Apparently  Gaur  was  taken  during 

the  rains  and  probably  in  June,  1538. 

8 Bang&la.  Probably  here  and  else- 

where Gaur,  and  not  the  province,  is 

meant. 

8 Nigimu-d-dTn  and  Khftf*  Khftn 

call  him  Har  Kishan.  Dorn,  93, 


speaks  of  the  RajA  of  Rohtas' 
having  a brahman  named  Chura- 
man  who  had  much  influence  with 
him  and  who  was  won  over  by  Sher 

Khftn. 

4 According  to  Dorn,  110,  the 
story  of  the  litters  is  false. 
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sent  to  him  they  were  without  effect.  After  some  days  he  arrived 
at  the  capital  and  arranged  Iiis  seditious  plans.  In  the  inner- 
chamber  of  his  brain,  which  was  void  of  the  divine  halo,  he 
concocted  the  desire  of  sovereignty.  SJjer  Khan,  seeing  the  pro- 
pitiousness  of  the  time,  extended  Ins  strife  and  seditiou.  He  came 
and  besieged  Benares ; he  soon  took  it  and  put  to  death  Mir  Fazli 
the  governor.  From  there  he  went  to  Jaunpur  which  was  held  by 
Baba  Beg  Jal&ir,  the  father  of  §hnhara  l£han,  he  having  been  appoint- 
ed after  the  death  of  Hindu  Beg.  B&b&  Beg  brought  Jaunpur 
under  discipline  and  sedulously  strengthened  it.  Yusuf  Beg,  son  of 
Ibrahim  Beg  Cabuq,  was  marching  from  Oudh  to  Bengal.  He  joined 
B&bii  Beg,  but  was  always  scouring  the  country  with  an  advanced 
guard  and  was  ever  in  quest  of  an  engagement.  Jalftl  Kb&n  got 
news  of  this,  and  made  a rapid  march  with  2,000  or  3,000  men.  Yusuf 
Beg  saw  the  dust  of  the  army  and  was  eager  to  fight.  Though  his 
comrades  pointed  out  to  him  the  largeness  of  the  enemy  and  the 
smallness  of  his  own  force,  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  bravely  drank 
the  last  draught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaunpfir.  Next  day  the 
enemy  invested  Jaunpfir.  Baba  Khan  Jalair  gave  proof  of  courage 
and  skill  in  defending  it,  and  sent  off  reports  to  the  Mirzas  and 
officers.  He  also  made  repeated  representations  to  the  Court  (at 
GaurJ.  Mir  Faqr  ‘Ali  came  from  Dihli  to  Agra,  and  proffered  sound 
advice  to  M.  Hindal.  After  much  discussion  he  brought  away  the 
Mirz§  from  Agra  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  also  appointed 
Muhammad  Bakhsbi  to  give  what  help  the  time  allowed  of,  in  des- 
patching MirzS  Hindal  quickly  to  Jaunpur.  Mir  Faqr  ‘AH  then 
went  off  from  there  to  Kalpi  to  get  Yadgftr  Na$ir  Mirzft  equipped  for 
the  array,  and  to  arrange  for  a meeting  of  the  Mirz&s  in  the  territory 
of  Karra,1  and  for  a march  onwards  from  there.  At  this  time 
Khusrau  Beg  Kdkaltash,  Haji  Muhammad  (son  of)  Bnba  Qushqa, 
Za hid  Beg,  *Mlrz&  Nazar  and  many  others,  out  of  crookedness  and 
Btrife-mongering  absconded  from  Bengal  and  came  to  M.  Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad  who  had  been  left  in  Kanauj.  The  Mirzft  reported  their 
arrival  to  M.  Hindal,  and  requested  that  they  should  be  personally 

l Agra  in  text,  but  Lucknow  ed.  ly  right.  Tiefenthaler  I,  235  has  * 

and  Price  have  Karra  (4  miles  plan  of  Karra. 

W.N.W.  All&hab&d)  and  this  is  clear- 
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received.  M.  Hindal  sent  friendly  letters  to  them  by  Muhammad  Ghazl 
Tughbai.1  who  was  one  of  the  Mirzft’s  confidants.  He  also  wrote  ex- 
planations of  their  arrival  to  Yfidgftr  Nfifir  Mirzfi  and  Mir  Faqr  *Ali. 
The  officers  who  were  with  M.  Nuru-d-din  Muhammad,  did  not  wait  for 
an  answer  but  came  on  to  Kul  (' Aligarh)  which  was  in  Zflhid  Beg's 
fief.  Hind&l’s  messenger  heard  of  this  on  his  way  and  hastened  to  join 
them.  These  short-sighted  disloyalists  opened  their  raving  mouths  and 
plainly  said,  “ Henceforth  we  do  not  serve  the  king;  if  you,  as  you 
have  already  purposed,  will  have  the  hhutba  read  in  your  own  name, 
we  will  enter  into  your  service  and  render  you  faithful  allegiance  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  go  to  Mirzft  Kamran  where  happiness  and  a wel- 
come are  waiting  for  us  (lit.  are  in  our  bosom)."  Muhammad  Ghazi 
Tughbal  returned  and  secretly  delivered  the  officers'  message  and  said, 
that  one  of  two  things  was  inevitable.  Either  Hindal  must  have  the 
khutba  read  irt  his  own  name  and  send  for  and  caress  the  officers,  or 
they  must  be  laid  hold  of  by  stratagem  and  be  confined.  M.  Hindal# 
whose  head  was  always  itching  after  folly,  looked  upon  this  opinion 
as  a valuable  find,  and  with  promises  of  kind  treatment  sent  for  those 
irreflecting  traitors  and  spoke  soothingly  to  them,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  evil  imaginings.  * 

'When  the  alienation  of  Benares  and  Jaunpur  was  reported 
to  hia  Majesty  Jahanbini  and  the  deceitful  designs  of  M.  Hindal 
became  known  to  him,  he  despatched  Shaikh  Buhl  id  who  was  one 
of  the  great  Shaikhs  of  India  and  the  recipient  of  royal  favours, 
from  Bengal  that  he  might  proceed  quickly  to  the  capital,  an4  by 
sage  advice  restrain  the  Mlrza  from  evil  thoughts  and  induce 
him  to  act  with  one  accord  in  extirpating  the  Afghans.  The 
Shaikh  arrived  post-haste,  just  when  the  officers  were  propounding 
their  wicked  schemes  and  were  near  drawing  M.  Hindal  away  from 
the  straight  path.  M.  Hindal  went  out  to  welcome  him  and  brought 
him  with  honour  and  respect  to  his  own  house.  The  Shaikh's 
weighty  words  strengthened  M.  Hindal  in  the  intention  of  serving 
with  which  he  had  gone  forth.  Next  day  Muhammad  Bakhshi  was 
brought  in  order  that  all  the  preparations  for  the  army — gold, 
camels,  horses,  accoutrements — might  be  made.  Muhammad  Bakhshi 
represented  that  there  was  no  money  for  the  soldiers,  but  that  there 


1 Or  Tdqbil.  It  ia  the  name  of  an  Afgh&a  tribe.  Jarrett  II,  403. 
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was  abundance  of  materials  and  stores,  and  that  he  would  carry  out 
everything  as  was  desired.  Four  or  five  days  had  not  passed 
since  this  conversation  when  M.  Nuru-d-dln  came  in  haste  from 
Qanauj.  And  apparently  all  that  the  officers  had  plotted  together 
was  strengthened  by  his  coming.  Muhammad  QhfizT  Tughbai  was 
sent  a second  time  to  the  officers  and  they  reiterated  what  they  had 
said  before,  and  made  this  condition,  that,  as  an  indication  that  their 
proposals  had  been  accepted,  Shaikh  Buhlul,  who  was  the  king’s 
envoy  and  was  confounding  their  schemes,  should  be  publicly  put 
to  death,  so  that  everyone  might  be  assured  that  M.  Hindal  had  separ- 
ated himself  from  the  king,  and  that  they  (the  officers)  might  serve 
him  with  minds  at  ease.  The  Shaikh  was  engaged  in  arranging 
for  the  march  of  the  army,  and  was  looking  after  the  ordering  of 
the  accoutrements,  when  the  messenger  1 * * * * * * returned.  In  accord  with 
M.  Nuru-d-din  Muhammad  the  unbecoming  proposal  was  ratified, 
and  M.  Nuru-d-din  Muhammad  seized  the  Shaikh,  by  M.  HindAl's 
orders,  in  his  house  and  taking  him  across  the  river,  ordered  him  to 
be  beheaded  * in  a sandy  spot  near  the  Royal  Garden.  The  aban- 
doned officers  came  and  did  homage  t<?  the  MirzS,  and  in  an  inaus- 
picious hour  and  in  a time  of  coufusion  the  khutba  was  read  in 
M.  Hind&l’s  name.  The  troops  then  marched8  on.  Though  the 
chaste  Dildilr  AgJjftca  Begam,  M.  Hindftl's  venerable  mother,  and 
the  other  Begams  counselled  him,  it  was  absolutely  of  no  avail.  The 
tongue  of  his  actions  uttered  this  verse. 


" Advice  of  man  is  wind  in  mine  ear, 
But  'tis  a wind  that  fans  my  fire/' 


1 t.e.,  TQghbaf.  He  had  gone  to 

‘Aligarh  where  the  officers  still  were, 

being  afraid  to  come  on  until  Hin- 

dal  ltnd  proved  his  adhesion  to  their 

schemes. 

* BadSonf  describes  this  occur- 

rence and  gives  the  chronogram 

“ Assuredly  he  died  a martyr,” 
faqad  mata  *&a/mZan=945  (1538). 
Shaikh  BuhlUl  or  Pul  was  one  of 
the  great  saints  of  India  and  elder 


brother  of  Muhammad  Ghaus  of 
Gwalyar.  Badiont  I.  4.  M.  Haidar 
speaks  disparagingly  of  him  as 
merely  ar  sorcerer,  (p.  398,)  but 
apparently  never  saw  him,  and  was 
prejudiced  against  him  because 
Humiyan’s  attachment  to  BuhlQl 
had  made  him  neglect  Khwaja  N dra, 
Gaidar’s  patron  saint. 

8 Presumably  towards  DililT. 
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When  M.  Hindfil  had  the  hhutba  read  in  his  name  and  oame 
before  his  mother,  that  cupola  of  chastity  had  a blue 1 cloth  over  her 
breast.  The  MTrzfi  said,  “ What  kind  of  dress  is  that  you  have 
donned  at  such  a time  of  rejoicing  ? ” That  cupola  of  chastity 
replied,  out  of  her  foresight,  "Why  do  you  regard  mo f I am  wearing 
mourning  for  you ; you  are  young  (he  was  only  19)  and  have,  from  the 
instigation  of  irreflecting  sedition-mongers,  lost  the  true  way ; you  have 
girded  your  loins  for  your  own  destruction.”  Muljammad  BakhsbT* 
came  and  said,  “ You  have  killed  the  Shaikh  ; why  do  you  delay  about 
me  ? ” The  MTrzfi  treated  him  kindly  and  took  him  with  him.  When 
Yfidgftr  Nfi?ir  MTrzfi  and  Mir  Faqr  'All  heard  of  this  bad  business 
they  made  a rapid  march  from  KfilpT  vid  Gwfilyar,  and  coming  to 
DihlT  took  measures  to  strengthen  the  city  and  to  provide  for  the 
fort.  The  MTrzfi  had  reached  Hamidpur,  near  Flrozabfid*  when  the 
news  came  that  Yfidgar  Nngir  MTrzfi  and  Mir  Faqr  'AIT  had 
arrived  at  DihlT.  The  MTrzfi  and  the  officers  consulted  together  and 
proceeded  to  invest  DihlT.  Many  of  the  petty  jagirddrs  round  about 
came  and  did  homage  to  the  MTrzfi,  and  he  made  march  after  march 
and  besieged  DihlT.  Yadgfir  Nfisir  MTrzfi  and  MTr  Faqr  rAlT  exerted 
themselves  in  holding  the  fort,  and  sent  an  account  k of  affairs  to 
M.  Kftmrfin  and  begged  him  to  come  and  quell  the  sedition.  He  set 
out  from  Lfthor  and  when  he  came  near  S5npat,*  M.  Hindfil  hurried 
off  to  the  province  of  Agra  without  having  accomplished  his  purpose. 
When  M.  Kamrfin  approached  DihlT  MTr  Faqr  rAli  came  and  had 
an  interview  with  him,  while  Yfidgfir  Nfisir  MTrzfi  continued  to  hold  the 
fort  as  before.  MTr  Faqr  'AIT  induced  M.  Kamrfin  to  proceed  to 
Agra,  and  M.  Hindfil  not  having  the  resolution  to  remain  there  went 
J>ff  to  Alwar.  M.  Kamrfin,  after  he  came  to  Agra,  desired  that  cupola 
of  chastity,  Dildfir  Aghfica  Begam  to  soothe  M.  Hindfil  and  to 


1 kabud  the  sign  of  mourning. 

1 Also  called  Sultfin  Muhammad, 
(A.N.,  I.  259.)  and  perhaps  the 
B&khshl  called  Sul£fin  Muhammad  of 
Bad&Jslifiiian.  Blochmann  528.  He 
was  a servant  of  Bfibar.  (348  and  364.) 

1 24  miles  east  of  Agra.  A pencil 
note  toChalmer*s  MS.  suggests  either 
UmidpQr  8 miles  W.  by  N.  FTrSzfi- 


bad,  or  Mubamroadlpfir,  8 miles  S.  E. 
FTrfizfibfid.  Y.  Nfisir  MTrzfi  and  Faqr 
‘All  went  by  the  West  of  Dibit 
and  Hindfil  by  the  East,  but  he  must 
have  been  very  remiss  to  let  them 
get  from  KfilpT  to  DihlT  before  him. 

* I.  G.  28  miles  N.  N.  W.  DihlT. 
Jarrett  II,  287,  where  it  is  spelt 
Sonlpat. 
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recall  him  to  obedience.  That  matron  (lcadbdnu),  the  pavilion  of 
chastity,  brought  M.  Hindal  from  Alwar  and  introduced  him  to 
M.  Kamrftn  with  his  shroud  (fdta  ) round  his  neck.  The  Mirza  (Kfimran) 
behaved  with  propriety,  and  next  day  he  forgave  the  seditious 
officers  and  held  a letree  for  them.  The  Mlrzfis  and  officers  joined 
together  and  crossed  the  Jumna  in 'order  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  Qber  Khan.  But  as  auspiciousness  did  not  guide  those  highborn 
ones  they  did  not  obtain  the  blessing  of  such  a glorious  service. 

In  fact  when  by  celestial  aid  the  country  of  Bengal  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  imperial  servants,  and  its  capital  had  become 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  the  great  officers  had  obtained 
large  territories  in  fief,  they  gathered  the  materials  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  and  opened  the  gates  of  negligence  in  the  front  of  their 
lives.  The  pillars  of  sovereignty  paid  less  attention  to  administration, 
and  strife-mongers,  of  which  wretches  this  wide  world  is  never  free, 
raised  the  head  of  discord  and  sedition.  The  time  was  at  hand 
when  slumbering  strife  should  lift  up  her  downcast  eyelashes. 
Fissures  found  their  way  into  the  foundation  of  circumspection. 
Information  such  as  could  be  depended  upon  did  not  come  to  head- 
quarters, or  if  one  thing  out  of  many  became  known  to  any  of  the 
confidants,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  communicate  it,  for  the 
arrangement  then  was  that  no  particle  of  unpleasantness  should  be 
bruited  in  the  august  assemblage.  When  by  degrees  the  truth 
about  the  rebellion  in  Hinddstin  was  conveyed  by  real  well-wishers, 
who,  in  disregard  of  their  own  advantage,  represented  the  true 
facts,  his  Majesty  Jahfinbani  called  together  the  pillars  of  the  state 
and  determined  tn  the  return  of  the  Grand  Army.  Though  from 
excessive  rain  the  country  was  under  water,  and  the  rivers  were 
tempestuous,  and  it  was  not  the  season  for  campaigning,  yet  on 
account  of  the  emergency  it  was  considered  that  a return  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  The  charge  of  Bengal 
was  ordered  to  be  entrusted  to  Zahid  Beg,1  but  that  worthless  one 
took  up  the  presumptuous  ways  of  an  old  servant,  and  having  given 

i He  was  married  to  a sister  of  Some  years  afterwards  he  wafl 

Humiy  tin's  favourite  wife  Bigha  governor  of  fifcasnln  and  was  put 

Bigam  otherwise  9&jl  Bigam  and  to  death  by  KimrSn. 
presumed  thereupon.  Jauhar,  13* 
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way  to  evil  desires,  absconded  and  joined  Mlrzfi  Hindftl.  His 
Majesty  made  over  Bengal  to  Jah&ngTr  Quit  Beg  and  left  a large 
force  to  support  him.  He  then  in  the  height 1 * * * * * * of  the  rains  turned 
his  bridle  and  set  out  for  the  capital  (Agra) . 

When  3faer  Rhftn  heard  of  the  returning  of  the  royal  army,  and 
of  the  departure  of  the  Mlrzfts  from  Agra  he  withdrew  from  Jaun- 
pur  and  proceeded  towards  Bohtfts.  His  plan  was  that  if  the  sub- 
lime standards  should  come  against  him,  he  should  avoid  a battle 
and  return  by  the  Jh&rkhand  route,  by  which  he  had  come,  and  aim 
at  Bengal,  (qr.  Gaur  the  capital).  And  if  this  should  not  happen 
(that  Hum&yun'a  army  should  follow  him)  and  if  the  imperial  army 
should  proceed  towards  Agra  and  an  opportunity  offered  itself,  he 
would  follow  in  its  wake  and  attempt  a night  attack.  When  the 
sublime  army  of  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfinl  arrived  at  Tirhut,*  Qher 
Khin  came  to  know  the  smallness  of  the  force  and  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  royal  camp,  and  waxed  audacious  {sbirak) 8 and  advanced 
with  a large  and  fully  equipped  army. 

He  got  under  his  control  all  the  country  round  about  the  army, 
and  no  one  was  able  to  procure  information  about  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres.  Ibn  ‘Ali  Qarawalbegi  (chief  scout)  went  and  brought 
authentic  news  which  were  communicated  to  his  Majesty  through 


1 This  is  not  very  intelligible.  The 
rains  of  946,  (1539,)  cannot  be  meant, 
for  the  battle  of  Causa  did  not  take 
place  till  27th  June,  1539,  and  after 
Hnmiyfin  had  been  encamped  in  the 

neighbourhood  for  2 or  3 months.  I 

Buppose  Hnmiyfin  must  have  left 
Gaur  in  the  end  of  the  rains  of  1538, 
i.e.,  in  September  or  October,  and 
before  the  oountry  was  sufficiently 
dried  up.  But  if  so,  he  must  have 
marched  very  slowly  indeed  not  to 

get  to  Causa  till  March  or  April. 

The  Hindfistinl  chronicler  of  Shir 
Shih.  G arc  in  de  Tassy,  says  Humiy  On 

left  Bengal  when  the  sun  was  entering 

the  sign  of  the  Bull  (i.«.,  in  April). 

The  same  phrase  *ain4-baran, 


height  of  thp  rains,  has  been  already 
used  at  p.  151,  with  reference  to 
Hindil’s  departure,  though  that  must 
have  taken  place  a considerable  time 
before  Humiy  fin  left  Gaur. 

* There  is  the  variant  Narhan,  but 
neither  form  seems  correct,  both 
being  too  far  east.  Price  has  Purtuh 
which  he  conceives  may  be  Patna, 
and  a pencil  note  t<\  Chalmer’s 
suggests  Pfirnlyi.  This  last  seems 
most  likely.  Humiy  fin  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ganges  beyond  over  against 
Monghir. 

1 A pun,  ibirak  meaning  a little 
I &ir  tiger. 
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M.  Muhammad  Zara  An.  Though  tho  grand  army  had  crossed  the 
Ganges,  and  was  marching  to  the  capital,  yet  when  news  was  brought 
of  &her  Khan’s  arrival  and  of  his  being  close  by,  the  flames  of  the 
. royal  wrath  were  kindled,  and  out  of  his  perfect  majesty  and 
dominion  he  turned  his  reins  towards  him.  Though  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  at  such  a time,  when  the  army  was  in  the  highest  degree 
without  equipment — it  having  travelled  such  a distance  through 
mud — it  was  improper  to  march  against  the  foe  and  to  hasten  to 
the  field  of  battle  and  that  what  was  proper  was  to  halt  somewhere 
and  recruit  the  army  and  then  to  undertake  the  crushing  of  the 
enemy, — such  views  were  not  acceptable  to  his  Majesty  and  so  he 
crossed  tho  Ganges  and  marched  against  the  foe. 

It  behoves  us  to  know  that  it  is  an  ancient  canon  and  fixed 
principle  that,  when  the  stewards  of  the  kingdom  of  Divine  destiny 
assign  to  an  individual  an  article  of  price,  they  open  beforehand  the 
gates  of  failure  and  cast  him  into  a tumult  of  anguish,  so  that  felicity 
may  not  remove  the  unique  pearl  from  its  place,  and  that  by  this 
experience  sorrow  may  be  fulfilled  and  things  brought  to  an  equili- 
brium. Accordingly, — as  the  apparition  of  the  light-increasing  star 
of  mortals,  which  by  showing  itself  in  dreamland  from  out  of  Qiculi 
Bahadur’s  bosom  had  exalted  the  vigilant  by  the  blessing  of  ex- 
pectation, was  drawing  nigh, — the  countenances  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  meditative  and  farseeing  are  not  scarred  if  before  this  there 
appeared  some  misfortunes.  Thus  did  such  things  happen  at  the 
hands  of  Bundry  black-hearted,  unwashed  Afghans,  to  a force 
which  might  have  conquered  the  universe.  Thus  was  it  that,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  ministers,  the  army  marched  against  the 
Afghans,  and  came  face  to  face  with  9her  Shan  at  the  village  of 
Bihlya  1 which  is  a dependency  of  Bhojpur.*  There  a black  * river 
called  the  KarmnAsa  (Text,  Kanbas)  flowed  between  the  two  armies. 
The  royal  army  made  a bridge  over  it  and  crossed.  Though  the 
royal  army  was  small  and  many  were  without  equipments,  it  was 
victorious  in  every  skirmish,  and  the  Afghans  were  slaughtered  on 
every  side.  But  the  period  of  encountering  and  slaying  was  pro- 


‘Fat^pOr  Bihia  Beamea  J.  A.  8.  B 
1885,6.  Jarrett  II.  157. 

* In  Sh&hibid. 

• An  allusion  to  the  evil  reputation 


of  the  KarmnAsi,  or  Destroyer  of 
merit,  among  the  Hindis.  See  Bibar, 
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longed,  and  the  great  brethren,  (Humflyun’s  brothers),  each  of  whom 
could  have  conquered  a clime,  placed,  out  of  shortsightedness,  a 
stumbling  block  iu  the  way  of  their  own  fortune,  and  did  not  act 
harmoniously.  The  blessedness  of  learning  what  service  was  at 
such  a crisis  did  not  help  their  destiny.  Though  admonitory  res- 
cripts were  sent  to  them,  the  impressions  on  these  inspired  tablets 
took  no  form  in  the  minds  of  those  iron-hearts.  Sher  Khan,  out 
of  craft,  sometimes  sent  influential  persons  to  the  sublime  porte  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  peace,  and  sometimes  cherished  wicked  thoughts 
of  war.  At  length  he  deceitfully  and  fraudulently  left  a body  of 
infantry  and  inefficient  men,  together  with  his  artillery,  in  face  while 
he  himself  marched  two  stages  to  the  rear  and  then  encamped.  The 
royal  army,  which  had  all  along  been  victorious,  did  not  understand 
the  craft  of  that  trickster,  so  they  followed  and  encamped.  When 
an  event  is  going  to  happen  in  accordance  with  destiny,  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  {he  sagacious  comes  in  to  help.  In  this  way  great 
remiBsness  ensued  in  keeping  watch.  At  length  Muhammad  Zaman 
Mirzft  showed  utter  negligence  on  a night  when  it  was  his  watch. 
That  fox  (9her  Khffn)  who  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  made  a 
night  march  and  in  the  morning  presented  himself  at  the  rear  of  the 
camp.  His  army  was  divided  into  three  bands  \tfrp),  one  led  by 
himself,  one  by  Jalfil  Khan,  and  one  by  Khawftff  Khan.  The  royal 
troops  had  not  time  to  buckle  their  saddles  or  to  close  their  cuirasses. 
His  Majesty  Jah&nbflni  when  he  became  apprized  of  the  army's 
negligence,  was  confounded  by  this  specimen  of  fate's  workshop,  and 
the  thread  of  resource  dropped  from  his  hand.  As  he  was  mounting, 
Babft  Jalair  and  QUc  Bag 1 arrived,  and  he  bade  them  go  quickly  and 
bring  away  the  noble  lady  $ajl  Begem.*  Those  two  faithful  and  zealous 
servants  drank  the  wholesome  sherbet  of  martyrdom  at  the  door  of 
honour's  enclosure.  Mir  Pahlwan  Badakhgbi  also  and  many  others 
obtained  the  blessing  of  offering  up  their  lives  around  the  enclosure 
of  chastity.  The  time  was  very  brief ; her  Highness  could  not  come 
out,  but  as  the  Divine  protection  and  defence  was  her  surety  and  safe- 


i See  Errata,  but  according  to 
some  MSS.  TardI  Big  Q&c  Big  is  one 
man's  name. 

* Daughter  of  Yidgir  Taghil,  uncle 


of  HumSyUn's  mother.  She  was,  in 
her  youth*  his  chief  wife,  and  was 
greatly  revered  by  Akbar. 
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guard,  the  boisterous  blasts  of  the  evil-minded  could  not  impinge  on 
the  sanctuary  of  the  harem  of  chastity,  nor  the  mists  of  black-heart- 
ed men  touch  the  hem  of  the  curtain  of  the  illustrious  recluses. 
Divine 1 * * 4 spirits  from  the  glorious  sanctuary  of  sublimity  defended 
the  veiled  ones  of  the  chamber  of  chastity  with  the  wands  of  the 
door-keepers  of 1 jealousy ; wicked  thoughts  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  those  wretches,  and  Qher  Khan  sent5  off  with  all 
honour  that  cupola  of  chastity  in  perfect  security  and  observance  of 
seclusion. 

In  fine,  when  his  Majesty  came  to  the  bridge,  he  found  it  broken. 
There  being  no  other  resource  he  plunged  with  his  steed  into  the 
water  like  a river-traversing  crocodile.  By  fate  he  got  separated 
from  his  horse.  Just  then,  as  Providence  was  watching  over  his 
Majesty,  a water-carrier  became  the  Elijah5  of  his  course,  and  by 
the  help  of  his  (the  water-carrier's)  swimming,  he  emerged  from  that 
whirlpool  to  the  shore  of  safety.  On  the  way  his  Majesty  asked  him 
his  name.  He  answered,  “Nigim."  His  Majesty  replied,  “A  very 
Nigim  Auliy&t” 6 He  shewed  him  kindness  and  favour  and  promised 
that  when  he  safely  sate  upon  the  throne,  he  would  give  him  royalty  for 
half  a day.  This  anguish-fraught  affair  ( qiwa-i-pur-ghuwa ) occurred 
on  9th  Safar,  946,  (7th  June,  1539),  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the 
Causa5  ferry.  M.  Muhammad  Zamfin,  Maulftnft  Muhammad  Parghall. 7 
Maulfinft  Qasim  'All  Sadr,  Maul&na  Jalftl  of  Tatta  and  many  officers 
and  (learned)  learned  men  sank  in  the  waters  of  annihilation.  His 
Majesty  in  company  with  M.  'Askar!  and  a few  others  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded to  Agra.  M.  Kftmr&n  was  exalted  by  kissing  the  threshold, 
and  after  some  days,  M.  Hindfil  was  brought  from  Alwar  by  the 
intervention  of  M.  Kfimrfin  and  his  (Hindftl's)  motherland  did  homage 


1 Nufut-i-namut-i-ildKl. 

• This  recals  the  expression  ft&ttno- 
i-ghairdt , p.  2 of  text. 

s Sher  KhAn  eventually  sent  her  to 
HumiyUn  in  Afghanistan,  when  the 
latter  returned  from  Persia. 

4 Shift  or  Elijah  is  said  to  have 

discovered  the  water  of  life.  A.  F. 

however  distinguishes  between  Khifr 

and  Elias.  Jarrett  HI,  375  and  377. 


It  is  mentioned  in  Roebaoh’s  Oriental 
Proverbs,  Part  II,  Sec.  I,  91,  that 
Bhwlja  Khifr  is  considered  in  India 
to  be  the  guide  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  way. 

5 A famous  Dihll  saint. 

5 In  Sh&hibAd.  Beames,  J.  A.  S.B. 

Lc. 

7 See  Tar.  Rath.  398  and  469  for 
some  severe  remarks  on  this  man. 
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with  shame  and  downcast  looks.  His  Majesty  from  his  innate 
clemency  forgave  his  offences  and  made  many  inquiries  about  hie 
welfare.  When  from  causes  beyond  control  a destined  event  suddenly 
made  its  appearance,  he  at  once  sought  to  remedy  it.  He  engaged 
himself  in  collecting  arms  and  in  retrieving  the  position.  Officers 
and  soldiers  came  from  the  provinces  and  had  the  honour  of  per* 
forming  their  obeisances.  At  this  time  the  honest  water-carrier  pro* 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  in  reliance  on  the  great 
promise.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbanf,  who  was  the  crown-giver  and 
throne-conferrer  of  the  land  of  generosity  and  urbanity,  when  he  saw 
the  friendless  water-carrier  afar  off,  immediately  gave  his  Cyrus 
(khusrau)  -covenant  a place  on  the  throne  of  fulfilment,  aad  having 
vacated  the  seat  of  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  Elijah  of  the  path,, 
he  set  the  water-carrier,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  upon 
the  throne  for  half  a day,  thereby  equalling  him  to  the  monarch 
of  midday.  Having  excepted  sundry  kingly  powers  and  functions 
which  his  capacity  could  not  have  comprehended,  he  exalted  him 
by  conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  command,  and  wiped  away, 
with  the  swelling  sea  of  munificence,  the  dust  of  want  from 
the  countenance  of  his  condition  and  of  that  of  his  tribe.  Every 
order  which  during  that  incumbency  on  the  kingly  throne,  issued 
from  the  water-carrier,  was  executed  forthwith.  M.  Kftmran  on  be- 
holding such  loftiness  of  soul  displayed  the  wrinkle  of  cavil  on  the 
forehead  of  criticism,  and  a pretext  (for  displeasure)  was  furnished  to 
his  trouble-seeking  heart. 

After  this  affair  of  deceit  (that  of  Causa)  She r Khan  made  an 
attack  on  Bengal.  He  came  to  the  extremity  of  Bihar,  and  then  halted 
there  and  sent  Jalal  Khftn  with  a force  of  troublers  against  Bengal. 
In  a short  time  there  was  a battle  with  Jahftngir  Qjuli  Kbftn  who 
bravely  maintained  the  contest.  Inasmuch  however,  as  the  design  of 
Providence  was  .otherwise,  the  Bengal  officers  did  not  act  harmoniously 
in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  but  sought  their  own  comfort  and  did  not 
combine  in  this  war.  After  struggles  and  trials  Jahftngir  Qull  was 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  had  to  retreat  and  take  refuge  with 
the  landholders  (< zaminddrdn ).  He  came  forth  thence  on  a false 

1 The  Fenians  call  the  son 
Padihak-i-Nimru* , and  A.  F.  seems 
to  pun  upon  this  and  also  on  the 

44 


circumstance  that  Nfmr&z  is  a name 
for  Sfstftn  and  Mekrftn. 
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treaty  and  engagement  and  was  despatched,  along  with  many  others, 
to  the  plains  of  annihilation.  8fce r Khfin  being  at  ease  about  Bengal 
went  towards  Jaunpur.  This  he  subdued  and  made  long  the  arm  of 
Btrife.  He,  sent  his  younger  son,  Qutb  Khan,  with  a large  body  of 
vagabonds  against  Kfilpi  and  Etfiwa.  When  news  of  this  reached  the 
august  ears,  Y&dgar  Na?ir,  M.  Qasim  Husain  &han  Uzbak,  who  held 
these  parts  in  fief,  and  Iskandar  1 Sulfcftn,  who  had  charge  for  M. 
K&mr&n  of  some  estates  in  K&lpl,  were  sent  against  Qutb  Khan. 
These  lions  of  bravery's  field  encountered  the  foxy  tricksters  aud 
fought  a great  battle.  By  the  Divine  aid,  they  gained  the  victory 
and  Qutb  Khan  was  Biain. 

His  Majesty  Jahanbanl  stayed,  for  a while  in  Agra,  the  capital, 
arranging  his  troops,  and  conciliating  his  brothers  aud  relatives  and 
amending  their  secret  dispositions.  Though  he  washed  the  dust- 
stained  cheek  of  K&mrftn  with  the  limpid  waters  of  counsel,  he  could 
in  no  wise  cleanse  it,  and  however  much  he  scoured  the  rust  of  con- 
trariety with  the  burnisher  of  advice,  the  brightness  of  concord  could 
by  no  means  be  developed  in  the  mirror  of  his  fortune.  And  in  such  a 
crisis,  when,  even  if  there  were  internal  dissonsion,  outward  concord 
was  necessary  to  safeguard  his  own  fortunes,  and  at  such  a time,  when 
together  with  other  resources  he  had  20,000  tried  soldiers  with  him, 
and  when  by  the  abounding  and  beneficent  favours  and  prestige  of 
his  Majesty  Jahftnb&nl,  territoi^r  from  Kabul  to  Dawar  Zamin*  in  the 
north,  and  to  Samaha*  in  the  south  was  in  his  possession,  he,  being 
contentious  and  wanting  in  his  duty  to  so  eminent  a king,  elder 
brother  and  benefactor,  alleged  illness  and  with  abundance  of  care- 
lessness and  absence  of  circumspection,  held  himself  aloof  from  such 
important  service.  Almighty  God  returned  to  him  in  this  workshop 
of  recompenses  (this  world),  the  fruit  of  his  deeds  and  in  the  fore- 
front of  life  he  beheld  by  his  own*  eyes  the  punishment  of  his  actions. 
Some  of  these  results  will  be  briefly  described  with  the  pen  of  mani- 
festation in  their  proper  place. 


I Probably  the  son  of  Sa'Td  Kh&& 
referred  to  in  the  Tar.  lla§h.f  340, 467, 
4c. 

* Diwar  Zamlu,  or  Zamin  D&war 
is  in  Afgh&nistftu,  N.-W.  .Qandabar. 


* In  Sihrind,  Panj&b.  Jarrett  II. 
296. 

* Alluding  to  Kamrto'g  being 
blinded  by  Hunrity’&n. 
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When  his  fortune  was  departed,  the  omen  came  true. 

He  had  some  chronic  diseases,  and  instead  of  being  aroused  by 
those  secret  monitions,  he  out  of  perversity,  grew  stubborn  1 * * * * in  the 
path  of  discontent  against  his  benefactor,  and  in  the  displeasing  of  his 
superior.  First  he  sent  KhwSja  Kalan  Beg  with  a large  force  to 
Labor,  and.  then  turning  away  from  the  qibla  of  fortune,  himself 
followed  him.  He  became  an  author  and  architect  of  destruction 
and  detriment,  drawing  * evil  on  friends  and  attracting  good  to 
foes.  Though  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  said,  “ Prince,  if  you  may 
not  give  the  blessing  of  companionship  and  must  throw  away  such 
an  opportunity,  make  your  men  join  me,”  the  Mlrzft  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  Majesty’s  desire  perverted  even  the  king’s  men  and  took 
them  with  him.  Mlrza  Haidar,  son  of  M.  Husain  Gurgen,8  who  was 
the  cousin*  of  his  Majesty  Gltl-sitanl  Firdaus-makanlu  had  come 
with  M.  K&mr&ri  to  Agra,  and  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing his  Majesty  Jahanbani,  and  had  been  treated  with  abundant 
favours.  Mlrzft  KSmrfln  made  his  own  ailment  an  excuse  and  laboured 
to  induce  him  (Haidar)  to  accompany  him.  The  Mirzd  showed 
himself  favourably  inclined  towards  M.  K&mran  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
cuse himself  (to  Hum&yun),  and  out  of  want  of  consideration  brought 
forward  the  matter  of  leave.  His  Majesty  observed,  “ If  kindred  be 
the  point  for  consideration,  you  are  equally  related  to  us  both  ; if 
loyalty  and  truth  be  regarded,  the  tie  to  me  is  closer.  If  glory  and 
manliness  be  sought,  you  should  accompany  me  for  I am  marching 
against  the  foe.  As  to  what  M.  Kamran  is  representing  about  his 
illness,  you  are  not  a physician  nor  a druggist,  that  you  should  go 
with  hind.  What  the  Mlrzft  imagines  about  Libor’s  being  a place 
of  safety,  is  idle  for,  if  anything  is  clear  as  the  result  of  his  holding 
back  from  this  expedition,  it  is  that  he  will  not  find  a corner  of 
safety  in  India.  Your  action  cannot  be  divested  of  two  difficulties. 
Should  I succeed,  what  face  can  you  put  on  the  matter  or  what 


1 K&mr&n  persuaded  himself  that 

Hum&yQn  had  tried  to  poison  him. 

» Cf.  Tar.  Rath,  474;  “giving 

strength  to  the  enemy,  and  prepar- 

ing defeat  for  his  friends.'* 


8 Or  Kdrkin,  vs.  son-in-law.  See 
Tar.  Rath.,  278  and  Mr.  Elias's  note. 

* KhdUudda.  maternal  aunt’s  son. 
His  mother  was  younger  sister  of 
Bibar's  mother. 
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respect  will  you  have  ? Tou  will  not  from  shame  be  able  to  lift  your 
head  from  the  ground,  bo  that  death  will  be  preferable  to  life.  If, 
which  God  forbid,  the  result  be  otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  remain  in  L&hor.  Whoever  has  suggested  such  a thing  to 
M.  Kftmrftn  is  either  wrong  in  his  brain,  or  he  is  treacherous  and 
has  concealed  the  truth  ard  entered  on  the  path  of  flattering.” 1 In 
fine,  M.  Haidar  happily  found  the  path  of  good  counsel  and  gloriously 
associated  himself  with  the  army  of  honour.  M.  KfimrAn  out  of  his 
abundant  forces  contributed  8,000  men  under  the  command  (b&iiltqi) 
of  M.  'Abdu-l-l&h  Mughul,  and  did  not  himself  obtain  the  blessing 
of  service. 


1 This  account  is  abridged  from 
ths  Tar.  Rath.  See  Elias  A Ross. 


472  it  t*q. 
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March  or  his  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-AshiyAnI’s  army  ruoM 
Agra,  the  capital,  to  thb  eastern  Provinces  for  sup- 
pressing QjffiB  KffAN's  REBELLION;  THE  RETURN  ArrER 
CONTESTS,  AND  THE  ADMONITORY  EVENTS  WHICH 
FOLLOWED, 

As  the  wondrous  artists  of  fate's  picture  gallery  pursue  divers 
methods  of  painting  and  decoration,  it  is  matter  for  thanksgiving 
and  not  for  complaint  if  their  workmanship  on  this  occasion  be  not 
in  accordance  with  desires.  Hence  God  the  world-artificer  removed 
concord  from  the  illustrious  brotherhood  and  converted  combination 
into  separation.  His  Majesty  went  with  few  forces  against  many 
enemies,  and  out  of  a stout  heart  and  native  cqprage  heeded  not 
the  paucity  of  friends  and  the  plurality  of  foes. 

When  the  sublime  army  reached  Bhdjpur,»  Qher  Khfin  came 
with  a numerous  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges  and  encamped. 
His  Majesty  determined  to  cress  the  river  with  his  small  army,  and 
in  a short  time  a bridge  was  put  together  at  the  Bhojpdr  ferry. 
About  150  heroes  made  themselves  ready  for  ‘the  fray  and  plunged 
into  the  river  like  sea-lions,  heedless  of  the  waves  and  whirlpools. 
Like  river-traversing  crocodiles  they  rushed  into  the  treacherous 
deep  and  crossing  over,  routed  the  numerous  enemy.  After  giving 
proof  of  their  courage  and  accomplishing  their  object,  they  were  re- 
turning to  the  camp,  and  when  they  came  near  the  bridge  the  Afghans 
brought  forward  the  elephant  Girdb&z,*  which  had  remained  with 
the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Causa,  to  break  down  the  bridge.  That 
enormous  elephant  approached  the  head  of  the  bridge  and  broke 


1 This  is  the  BhSjpftr  m SsrkSr 
Qanauj.  JarrettXI,  184.  It  is  in  the 


east  of  Farukhtbld  and  31  miles 
I north-west  (upstream!  of  Qanauv 
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its  supports.  Just  then  a cannon  ball  from  the  royal  camp  amputat- 
ed 1 the  legs  of  the  elephant  GirdbSz,  and  the  enemy  which  was 
pressing  on,  was  put  to  flight.  The  gallant  men  who  had  signified 
their  devotion  returned  in  safety.®  The  plan  of  campaign  was  that 
the  army  should  march  along  the  river  bank  to  Qanauj.  They  pro- 
ceeded warily  and  slowly,  march  by  march.  On  the  way  the  enemy's 
ty>ats  came  in  sight.  A gun  was  fired  from  the  royal  artillery,  and  a 
large  boat  of  the  foe  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  was  shivered  by  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  of  vengeance.  For  more  thsn  a month  the  armies 
confronted  one  another  near  Qanauj.  At  length  Muhammad  Su1t#n 
Mirz&  and  his  sons8  Ulugh  MTrzA  and  §b&h  Mirza — who  traced  their 
geneialogy  up  to  Sahib  Qiranl,and  were  daughter's®  grandsons  of  Sul£&n 
Husain  Mirz$  and  had  beeft  exalted  by  serving  Gitl-sitanI  Firdaus- 
makanl,  and  who,  after  his  death,  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
his  Majesty  Jahanb&n!  Jannat-ashiyani,  (as  has  already  been  alluded 
to) — finding  neither  glory  nor  profit  in  vain  strife,  and  that  strife- 
mongering  against  their  benefactor  was  unsuccessful,  returned  to  the 
threshold  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbftni  and  proffered  the  prostration  of 
obedience.  His  Majesty  from  his  perfect  kindness  and  liberality 
regarded  their  committed  offences  as  uncommitted,  forgave  them  and 
treated  them  with  royal  favours.  But  as  they  were  radically  bad 
and  ungrateful,  they  again  out  of  worthlessness  and  inaptitude  took 
to  flight  at  such  a crisis  and  withdrew  their  feet  from  the  sphere  of 
constancy  and  patience.  They  also  pointed  the  way  of  desertion  to 
other  wretches,  so  that  many  took  the  path  of  disloyalty  and  with- 
drew themselves.  To  his  Majesty  J ahSnbanl  it  appeared  the  proper 
course  to  cross  the  river  and  to  engage  at  any  cost,  so  that  any  form 
which  was  to  emerge  from  the  screen  of  secrecy  might  show  its  full 
face.  If  they  delayed,  things  might  take  another  (i.  e.  adverse)  turn 
and  a large  number  might  desert.  With  the  view  then  of  putting  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  desertion,  a bridge  was  made  and  a crossing 


* Chalmers  'is  probably  right  in 
translating  this  11  deprived  the  ele- 
phant of  one  of  its  legs.” 

• If  would  seem  however  that 
Hnmiyfin  did  not  succeed  in  cross- 
ing the  river  with  his  main  army, 
though  presumably  that  was  the 


reason  for  making  this  bridge. 

8 See  Errata  to  text. 

4 SultAna  Begara,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sulfcin  IJusain  of  Herit. 
Sultan  Muhammad  MfrzS  was  her 
grandson,  B&bar  181  and  Tar , Rati, 
474. 
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ordered.  A trench  was  dug  in  front  of  the  army,  and  the  artillery 
carriages  were  put  into  position  and  redoubts  (- murcalha ) constructed. 
Opposite  to  this,  Sfcer  IQi&n  drew  up  a crowd  of  rebels  and  encamped 
after  digging  a trench.  Every  day  the  young  men  on  eaoh  side  came 
out  and  engaged.  Meanwhile  the  sun  entered  Cancer, 1 * * and  the  rainy 
season  began.  The  clouds  gathered  with  tumult,  like  rutting  * 
elephants,  and  distilled  moisture.  The  encampment  became  flooded, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  for  high  ground  which  should  be 
free  from  water  and  mud,  and  where  the  tents,  the  artillery-park, 
Ac.  might  be  placed.  It  was  arranged  that  the  army  should  be  drawn 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  ‘Askar  day,  (10th  Muharram)  and  that  if 
the  enemy  should  come  out  of  his  trenches  and  advance,  they  would 
fight,  and  if  he  remained  stationary,  they  would  encamp  in  the 
selected  spot.  With  this  view  they  mounted  their  horses  on  10th 
Muharram  947  (17th  May,  1540),  and  drew  up  their  lines.  Muham- 
mad Khin  Rum!  and  the  sons  8 of  Ustad  f All  Quli  and  Ustftd  Ahmad 
Rumi,  and  Qasan  Khalfftt,  who  were  the  directors  of  the  artillery, 
arranged  the  gun-carriages  and  mortars,  and  stretched  chains  accord- 
ing to  rule.  The  centre  was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty ; 
M.  Hind&l  had  the  fore-centre ; M.  ‘Askari  the  right  wing,  and  Yftdgftr 
Nfigir  Mirza  the  left.  x 

M.  Haidar  writes4 *  in  his  Tdrikh-i-ra$hidi  “His  Majesty  on  that 
day  stationed  me  on  his  left  so  that  my  right  was  close  to  his  left,  and 
from  me  up  to  the  end  of  the  left  centre  there  were  twenty-seven 
bannerets.6 *  8fcer  Khan  arranged  his  forces  in  five  divisions,  two, 
which  were  the  largest,  stood  in  front  of  the  trench,  and  then  advanc- 
ed. Jalal  Khan,  Sarmath  Khan,  and  all  the  Niyazis  faced  in  front  of 
M.  Hindal.  Mubaraz  Khan,  Bahadur  Khan,  Ral  Husain  Jalwani  and 


1 This  iB  a mistake.  The  sun  does 

not  enter  Cancer  till  after  the  mid- 

dle of  June,  and  the  battle  was 
fought  on  17th  May.  It  is  true 

this  is  old  style,  but  even  then  the 

ordinary  beginning  of  the  rains  had 
not  arrived.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a 

May  storm. 

* A.  F.  here  alludes  apparently  to 

the  moisture  which  exudes  from  ele- 


phant’s foreheads  when  they  are  in 
heat.  Blochmann,  120. 

8 Apparently  it  should  be  M.  K. 
Rumi,  son  of  Ustad  'All  QulT.  Ustad 
‘All  Quli  was  Bibar’s  artilleryman. 

4 The  quotation  is  not  exact.  See 
Tar.  Hofa.  475  et  seq.  and  Erskine’s 
Hist.  II,  187. 

6 Lit.  TUgli'bearing  Amirs. 
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all  the  Karar&m  faced  Yfidgftr  Nagir  Mirzi  and  Qasim  IJusain  Khan. 
Khawas?  Kh&n,  Barmazid  and  many  others  came  opposite  M.  ‘Askari. 
The  first  encounter  was  between  *M.  Hindal  and  Jalal  Khan.  A 
wondrous  hand  to  hand  tight  occurred  and  Jalal  Kh&n  fell  from  his 
horse.  Tb§  royal  left  wing 1 drove  back  the  enemy  to  their  centre. 
When  8ber  Khfin  saw  this,  he  made  an  onset  in  person  with  a large 
force,  while  Khawaf?  Kh&n  and  his  companions  fell  upon  M.  ‘Askari. 
As  soon  as  the  Afghans  attacked,  many  officers  did  not  stand  their 
ground  but  gave  way.  His  Majesty  twice  attacked  the  foe  and 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Though  it  is  not  reckoned  that  the  king 
himself  should  share  in  a fray,  yet  at  that  time  of  testing  manhood, 
how  could  rules  be  adhered  to?  Hence  two  lances  were  broken  in 
his  Majesty's  hands  on  that  occasion  and  the  claims  of  endeavour 
and  courage  were  satisfied.  But  the  brothers  did  not  show  brother- 
hood, and  the  captains  did  not  keep  the  foot  of  fortitude  in  the  circle 
of  steadfastness,  but  from  superfluity  of  naughtiness  were  negligent, 
and  brought  disaster  on  their  lord.  It  would  seem  as  though  when 
this  externally  and  internally  great  man,  who  saw  with  the  eyes  of 
truth  and  was  capable  of  contemplating  mysteries,  went  on  thiB  ex- 
pedition with  such  a small  army,  full  of  hypocrisy,  empty  of  sincerity, 
it  had  crossed  his  lofty  mind  that  it  was  many  degrees  better  to  hasten 
to  the  city  of  annihilation  on  the  steed  of  valour  and  to  urge  on  the 
horse  of  his  life  to  the  goal  of  nothingness,  than  to  be  courteous  to 
friendship-affecting  enemies,  to  league  oneself  in  hypocrisy  with  them, 
and  to  play  the  game  ( nard ) of  altercation  (radd  u badl)  with  unfair 
gamesters.  Better  a mirage  (earab)  than  a river  ( abi ) which  must  be 
drunk  * in  company  with  those  wretches  (abruydn)  ! Such  to  men 
of  the  world  clearly  appeared  to  be  the  case  from  his  method  of 
personal  onset.  Some  of  the  loyal  and  single-hearted  smote  the  hand 
of  intercession  and  solicitude  on  the  stirrup  of  dominion  and  forcibly 
withdrew  him.  This  I say  looking  to  the  processes  of  the  world  of 
secondary  causes.  But  in  the  world  of  reality,  it  was  God,  the  world 
adorner,  who  withdrew  him  ! Inasmuch  as  the  ascension  of  the 


1 Text,  Jardngbar  probably  for 
Jcnpdngbdr.  Apparently  however  the 
word  should  be  vardnyhar  for  it 
was  the  right  wing  under  Hihd&l 


which  was  successful.  Jauhar  21. 

* Khurda  in  text,  but  see  Errata, 
Cf.  with  this  about  the  mirage,  text, 
p.  182,  top  line. 
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birth-star  and  the  glorious  celebration  of  the  apparition  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  kings  (Akbar),  wore  drawing  nigh,  the  wondrous 
Creator  manifested  such  strango  marvels  ! One  school  of  sages  con- 
siders that  such  events  are  intended  to  quicken  the  attention  and  to 
arouse  the  noble-minded,  and  are  not  of  the  nature  of  recompense  for 
actions.  Accordingly  it  was  held  by  ancient  philosophers  that  world- 
ly calamities  were  a process  of  polishing  for  the  elect,  and  of  rusting 
for  the  crowd.  A number  of  the  enlightened  and  pure-hearted  are  of 
opinion  that  such  occurrences  are  a process  of  education.  When  the 
stewards  of  fate's  workshop  are  advancing  a chosen  vessel  to  a lofty 
rank,  they  first  make  him  compact  of  all  worldly  states,  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  health  and  sickness,  ease  and  labour,  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, so  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the  lofty  rank  of  sovereignty.  And 
many  of  the  swift  traversers  of  the  fields  of  contemplation  are 
agreed  that  the  reason  of  such  trials  is  because  it  is  God's  will  that 
whenever  the  boon  of  greatness  is  to  be  bestowed  on  an  auspicious 
one  and  the  time  of  attaining  that  blessing  be  close  at  hand,  there 
should  be  in  that  period's  antechamber  a station  of  labours,  and  a- 
vent  of  trials;  and  that  the  dust  of  blemish  should  mark  tho  skirts 
of  Iub  grandeur  and  gloi;y  so  that  when  he  hath  ascended  to  tho 
perfect-  stage  and  the  most  distant  height,  this  molqj-stain  may  prove 
his  charm  1 against  the  fatal * eye.  To  speak  more  clearly ; as  the 
times  of  the  appearances  of  the  Holy  Light  in  mortal  manifesters 
and  human  ascension-points — such  as  was  the  holy  office  of  her 
Majesty  Alanqua — were  made  resplendent  in  mysterious  withdrawals 
and  apparitions  of  divers  individuals;  and  so  planted  themselves  in 
the  visible®  world,  and  were  acquiring,  under  God's  special  super- 
vision, the  acm£  of  development,  so, — now  that  the  period  of  the 
showing  forth  of  the  final  cause  of  that  Light,  to  wit,  the  holy  incar- 
nation of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kiugs,  Was  at  hand, — untoward 
occurrences  were  made  the  prophylactic  charm  of  this  great  blessing. 

1 Sipand,  wild  rue.  Blochmann 
139n.  and  577n  and  Cf.  Jarrett  III, 

425  and  note.  Herklots  in  his 
Glossary  says  Ispand  is  the  seeds 
of  the  Mehndi  or  Lawsonia  inermis, 
generally  thrown  into  the  fire  along 
with  benzoin  and  mustard  seed. 

45 


8 * Ainu-l-kamdl , the  perfect  eye, 
or  an  eye  capable  of  killing  by  its 
glance.  Lane  2211a  and  2423a. 

® The  text  has  ‘alwm-i-inullc-i-sfaa- 
hadat  but  3 B.  M.  M.  S.  have  mulk  u 
ifcahadat. 
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Such  was  the  beauteous  fashioning  of  Creation’s  workshop  I And 
now  I return  from  the  unveiling  of  mysteries  to  the  thread  of  my 
narrative. 

In  fine,  when  defeat  (iiikasti),  which  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  righting  ( durusti ) of  the  world,  made  its  appearance,  the 
officers  fled  without  fighting  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  was 
about  four  miles  (a  farsakh)  distant,  and  as  the  requital  of  their 
disloyalty  and  ingratitude,  sank  in  the  whirlpool  of  disappointment, 
giving  the  vessels  of  their  lives  to  the  boisterous  waters  of  annihila- 
tion in  recompense  of  their  unrighteousness.  His  Majesty  JahSnb§ni 
mounted  with  firm  foot  on  an  elephant  and  proceeded  across  the  river. 
He  descended  from  the  elephant  at  the  water’s  edge  and  was  looking 
around  for  an  exit.  As  the  bank  was  high,  no  way  out  presented 
itself.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  saved  out  of  the  whirlpool 
oame  there  and  seizing  his  Majesty’s  sacred  hand  drew  him  up.  In 
truth  he  then,  by  help  of  heaven’s  favouring  hand*  drew  to  himself 
fortune  and  power.  His  Majesty  asked  him  his  name  and  birthplace. 
He  made  answer  “My  name  is  Qbamsu-d-din  Muhammad,  my 
birthplace  is  Ghazni,  and  I am  a servant  of  M.  Kftmrfin.”  His 
Majesty  made  him  hopeful  of  princely  favours.  Just  then  Muq- 
addam  Beg,1 * * *  one  of  M.  Kftmrfin’s  officers,  recognised  his  Majesty  and 
enrolled  a himself  among  those  who  had  received  the  goBpel  of  good 
fortune.  Acting  upon  this,  he  brought  forward  his  horse,  and 
obtained  the  news  of  distinction  from  royal  promises.  His  Majesty 
proceeded  from  there  towards  Agra,  and  was  joined  on  the  way  by 
the  Mirzas.  When  they  came  to  the  environs  of  Bbangfipur 5 the 
villagers  closed  the  market  against  the  king’s  men,  and  behaved  in  an 
unruly  manner,  attacking  every  one  who  fell  into  their  hands.  When 
the  august  mind  watf  informed  of  thiB,  M.  ‘Askari,  Yadgftr  Nfisir  M. 
and  M.  Hindal  were  ordered  to  attack  the  villains  and  to  chastise 
them.  Nearly  3,000  horse  and  foot  of  the  insolent  knaves  had 
gathered  together.  When  the  royal  order  arrived,  M.  ‘ Askar!  delayed 


i Apparently  all  that  is  meant  is 

that  he  entered  HumaySn’s  service. 

* Probably  the  man  mentioned  in 

Babar’s  Mem.  400  and  401  as  a ser- 
vant of  Khwaja  Kalan. 

* See  Erskinc,  Hist.  II,  192n.  The 


place  meant  is  Bhang&on  in  the 
Mainp&rl  district,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Hoad.  Jarrett  II,  184,  where 
it  is  spelt  BhQgaon  (note  by  Mr. 
Irvine.) 


c ftmift  xtv i. 
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to  proceod  and  Yfidgfir  Nfi$ir  Mirzft  gave  him  *ome  strokes  with  his 
whip,  saying  that  it  was  from  his  discord  that  things  had  come  to 
such  a pass.  Still  he  did  not  take  warning,  and  Yftdgfir  Nfifir  Mirzft 
and  M.  Hindftl  obeyed  and  went  against  the  crowd.  A great  fight 
ensued,  and  a large  number  of  the  llhfated  villagers  (guwaran) 
were  killed.  The  Mirzas  after  giving  them  a lesson  returned,  and 
M.  'Askar!  who  had  come  to  complain,  was  reprehended.  His 
Majesty  Jahfinbfini  hastened  on  to  Agra.  The  provinces  were  in 
confusion  and  sedition  raised  its  head  on  every  side.  Next  morning 
his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  that  great  exemplar,  Mir 
Raf!',i  who  was  sprung  from  the  Safavi  Sayyids,  and  was  incom- 
parable for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  was  the  choice  favourite 
of  princes.  He  took  counsel  with  him,  and  the  final  conclusion  of 
his  Majesty  was  that  he  should  go  towards  the  Panjftb.  If  M.  Kftmrftn 
were  helped  by  the  sovereignty  of  reason  and  auspiciousness,  and 
should  bind  on  himself  the  girdle  of  good  service  and  come  actively 
forward  to  help,  the  rift  of  strife  might  still  be  closed.  With 
this  right  intention  he  proceeded  to  Lfihor.  M.  'Askar!  went  to  Sam- 
bal  and  M.  Hindftl  to  Alwar.  On  18th  Mubarram  (26th  May,  1540) 
Qftsim  Husain  Sultfin  joined  the  king  near  Dihl!  through  the  influence 
of  Beg  Mlrak,  and  a large  body  of  men  collected  for  the  king’s 
service.  On  the  20th  he  again  set  out,  and  on  the  22nd  M.  Hindftl 
and  M.  Haidar  joined  him  in  Rohtak.*  On  the  23rd  his  Majesty  halt- 
ed there.  The  garrison  shut  the  gate  of  the  city  in  his  face,  thereby 
opening  the  doors  of  disgrace  for  themselves.  His  Majesty  addressed 
himself  to  the  attack  and  in  a short  space  of  time  chastised  the  garrison. 
On  17th  Safar  the  army  arrived  at  Sihrind  and  on  the  20th  Mir 
Faqr  'All  closed  life’s  litter  while  on  the  march.  When  the  army 
approached  Lfihor  and  were  near  Daulat  Khfin’s  sardi,  M.  Kftmrftn 
came  forward  to  meet  him  and  did  homage.  His  Majesty  alighted  in 
the  garden  of  Khwaja  Dost  Munsh!  which  is  the  most  charming  spot 


1 A.  F.’a  mother  belonged  to  this 
family.  Cf.  Jarrett  III.  423,  where 
Mir  Rafl‘  is  called  Mir  Rafi‘u-d-dln 
Safavi  of  Ij  (Shiraz).  See  also 
Babar’s  Mem.  345,  349.  A.  F.  speaks 
in  the  Ain  of  his  being  one  of  the 
Hasan  and  Husainl  Sayyids.  He 


died  in  954.  Jarrett  l.c.  Ilafr  was 
one  of  the  doctors  who  encouraged 
Slier  Shah  to  break  his  word  to 
Puran  Mali  and  the  garrison  of 
Raisin. 

* In  the  Panjftb,  42  miles  north- 
west of  Dihll. 
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in  Lahor,  while  M.  Hindfil  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  garden  of 
Khwaja  GhfizI,  who  was  then  M.  Kimran’s  dtwdn.  After  that 
M.  ‘Askar!  came  from  Sambal  and  settled  himself  in  the  house  of 
Amir  Wall  Beg.  At  this  time  the  fortunate  Sfcamsu-d-dln  Muhammad 
who  had  given  his  hand  at  tho  river-bank,  arrived  and  was  exalted 
by  princely  favours.  On  the  1st1  RabTu-l-awwal,  947,  all  the  noble 
brothers  and  Amirs  and  other  servants  collected  but  in  spite  of  so 
many  lessons  and  celestial  warnings,  these  fine  fellows ((aztzdn)  were  not 
taught  and  did  not  bind  the  girdle  of  sincerity  on  the  waist  of  resolve. 
Several  times  they  gathered  together  on  his  Majesty’s  service,  and 
deliberated  and  made  vows  and  promises  of  unity  and  concord,  and 
took  the  great  and  godly  as  their  witnesses.  ]£hwfija  Khfiwand  * 
Mahmud,  brother  of  Khwaja  fAbdu-l-haqq  and  Mir  Abu-l-baqft 
frequently  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  At  length  one  day  all  the 
Mirzfis,  nobles  and  grandees  having  been  assembled,  wrote  out  a deed 
(tazkira)  of  concord  and  unanimity,  and  to  this  auspicious  minute  all 
the  officers  gave  their  signatures. 

When  this  record  of  confidence  had  been  executed,  the  deliber- 
ations began.  His  Majesty  gave  lofty  counsels  and  uttered  excellent 
words.  With  his  pearling  tongue  he  said,8  “ The  miserable  end  of  those 
who  deviate  from  the  straight  highway  of  concord  is  known  to  all. 
Especially  since  not  long  ago  when  Sulj$n  Husain  Mlrzft  beat  the  drum 
of  death  in  Khuras&n,  he  left  eighteen  8 capable  and  fortune-favoured 
sons  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  array  of  wealth,  in  consequence 
of  fraternal  discord,  the  kingdom  of  gfrurfisan  (which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  a centre  of  peace),  became  in  a short  space  a centre 
of  calamities  and  was  transferred  to  gb&hl  Beg.  No  trace  remained 
of  any  of  the  sons  except  of  Badl'u-z-zam&n  who  went 8 to  Turkey, 
and  all  the  sons  of  the  MlrzS  had  been  reviled  and  reprobated  by 

* Three  days  after  this  Hum  Ay  an  Or.  157, 3485)  SI.  Qusain  had  four- 

had  a vision  in  which  the  coming  teen  sons  and  of  these,  seven  (ac- 

birth  of  Akbar  was  announced.  A..  N.  cording  to  Khwind  Amir)  died  he- 
ld. Cf.  Gulbadan’s  account,  f.  395.  fore  their  father. 

* See  Tar.  395,  where  he  4 A.  F.  gives  Humiyfln  the  credit 

is  called  Qazrat  MakhdUml  NQra.  of  this  speech,  but  the  Tar.  JBaift., 

Abdu-l-feaqq  was  his  younger  brother.  from  which  he  no  doubt  copied  it, 

* An  exaggeration,  which  occurs  ascribes  it  to  Qaidar.  See  p.  478. 

also  in  the  Tar.  Ra f&.  (B.  M.  Ms*  8 He  too,  it  seems,  went  there  aft 
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high  and  low.  With  what  difficulty  had  his  Majesty  Gltl-sitSnl- 
Firdaus-makani  conquered  a Hindustan — so  vast  a country ! If 
through  your  disunion  it  pass  from  our  possession  into  the  hands  of 
ljobodies  (ndkasdn)  wh^t  will  the  wise  say  of  you  f Now  is  the  time 
to  sink  the  head  into  the  bosom  of  good  counsel  and  to  exsert  it  from 
jealousy's  collar,  so  that  you  may  attain  headship  among  mankind, 
and  be  a means  of  gaining  the  favour  of  God.'* 

Every  one  of  the  authors  of  compact  and  of  the  lords  of  con- 
federacy forgot  the  recent  agreements,  and  each  declaimed  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure.  M.  Kamr&n  said,  “ What  occurs  to  me 
is  that  the  king  and  all  the  Mlrzfis  should  spend  some  days  unencum- 
bered in  the  mountains  while  I take  their  families  to  Kabul.  When  I 
have  put  them  into  safety,  I Bhall  return  and  join  you."  M.  H in  dal  and 
Yadgar  Na?ir  Mlrzi  said,  “ At  present  we  cannot  fight  the  Afgh&ns 
The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  go  to  Bhakkar  and  to  subdue  that  country. 
By  its  means  we  shall  conquer  Gujr&t,  and  when  these  two  kingdoms 
have  fallen  into  our  hands  and  we  have  brought  the  business  to  an 
end,  the  deliverance  of  this  country  (India)  will  be  effected  in  an 
admirable  manner."  M.  ftaidar  said,  “ It  is  proper  that  all  the 
Mlrzis  should  settle  down  after  securing  the  slopes  from  the  mountains 
of  Sihrind  to  those  of  S&rang.1  I engage  that  with  a small  force 
I will  in  two  months  get  possession  of  Kashmir.  When  that  news 
comes,  let  every  man  send  his  belongings  to  Kashmir,  for  there  is  no 
safer  place.  It  will  take  gher  Kh&n  four  months  to  arrive  and  he 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  into  the  hill  country  the  gun-carriages  and 


a prisoner,  having  been  taken  by 
Sultan  Salim.  He  died  many  years 
before  this  speech  was  made,  of 
plague,  in  926.  Possibly  the  reference 
was  to  his  son  Muhammad.  Zamftn, 
who  served  Bibar  and  survived  till 
the  battle  of  Causa  in  1539. 

1 See  Tar.  Jtaf&.,  479n.  Mr.  Elias 
is  no  doubt  right  in  considering  that 
S&rang  is  not  a place-name.  There 
is  an  Afghin  tribe  in  the  Salt  Range 
called  the  S&rangzil,  (Temple,  J.  A. 
S.  B.,  1880,  pp.  101  and  106),  and 


perhaps  Gaidar  M.  referred  to  them 
rather  than  to  an  individual.  His 
idea  was  that  the  Mughuls  should 
occupy  the  lower  ranges  between  the 
Indus  and  Kashmir,  i.  e.,  from  Sih- 
rind in  the  S.  E.  to  Rawalpindi 
on  the  N.  W.  For  Sultan  S&rang, 
see  Blochmann  456 ; and  Delmerick, 
J.  A S.  B.  1871,  p.  87.  He  was  Sul- 
tan Adam's  brother  and  must  have 
died  in  Shir  Sh&ha  time,  for  it  was 
Sultin  Adam  who  delivered  up 
Kimr&n  to  Hum&yi&n. 
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cannon  which  are  the  support 1 * of  his  warfare.  In  a short  time 
the  Afghan  army  will  be  ruined.” 

As  their  words  and  their  hearts  were  not  in  unison,  the  meeting 
ended  without  any  conclusive  speech.  Whatever  proposals  were 
brought  forward,  and  whatever  sound  advice  his  Majesty  communi- 
cated in  the  hope  that  perchance  the  lamp  of  wisdom  might  be  light- 
ed for  M.  Kfimrln  and  that  he  would  turn  away  from  his  dark  ideas 
and  come  to  the  abode  of  candour,  the  Mlrzfi  did  not  alter  what  he 
had  said.  All  his  endeavour  was  that  every  one  should  be  ruined,  and 
he  counted  it  a gain  that  he  himself  might  go  to  Kabul  and  secure  a 
corner  for  his  own  enjoyment.  He  was  perpetually  occupied  with 
evil  thoughts,  and  fortune-conferring  words  did  not  arouse  him. 
Ostensibly  he  breathed  unanimity  and  would  say,  “I  shall  come 
forth  in  some  fortunate  hour  and  shall  gird  on  the  belt  of  courage  and 
fight’ the  foe  with  singleness  of  heart.”  But  secretly  he  was  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  opposition,  and  this  to  such  an  extent 
that  out  of  wickedness  and  blindness,  he  privately  sent  QfizT 
'Abdu-l-lfth  his  fadr  to  8her  Kbfin,  that  he  might  establish  friendly 
relations  with  him,  and  made  a contract  of  affection  with  him.  Ho 
sought  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  from  the  help  of  enemies,  and  he 
wrote  a letter  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Pan jftb  were  secured  to  him  as 
formerly,  he  would  soon  bring  affairs  to  a successful  issue  ! 

After  these  occurrences  Qher  Khan  came  to  DihlT,  but  did  not 
advance  further.  He  saw  that  what  had  happened  was  due  to  his 
good  fortune,  and  was  apprehensive  lest  if  he  went  on  further,  his 
affairs  would  retrograde.  He  was  extremely  frightened  about  the 
combination  which  he  heard  was  making  progress  in  Lahor.  Mean- 
while the  seditious  jadr  (fadr-i-pur-ghadar)  who  added  vile  malice  to 
natural  baseness,  arrived.  Sfcer  Khan  whose  centre  was  pivoted  in 
craft,  warmly  embraced  him,  and  was  a thousand  times  emboldened 8 
by  the  good  news  of  disunion.  He  gave  him  an  answer  in  accordance 
with  the  Mirzft’s  requests.  That  wretch  (the  fadr)  instigated  him 
to  make  a hostile  advance,  and  held  out  prospects  of  desertion.  §£er 
Khan  sent  a crafty  fellow  along  with  him  to  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  affairs  and  then  return.  M.  Kamran  received  Qfcer  Khan's  am* 


I Babir'a  Mem,  416,  mentions  that 

the  Bengalis,  i.e.,  the  Afgh&ns,  are 


famous  for  their  skill  in  artillery. 

* Lit.  one  heart  became  a thousand. 
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bassador  in  the  garden  at  Labor,  and  held  a feast  on  that  day.  He 
also  by  entreaties  induced  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  to  come  there. 
That  crude,  short-sighted  Mirzi  again  sent  the  same  torotch  (his 
qadr)  to  §h§r  Khan.  On  this  occasion  the  betrayer  of  his  salt  came 
to  the  bank  of  the  Sulyinpur  river,  and  brought  forward  disloyal 
proposals  and  encouraged  Qher  Kh&n  to  cross  the  river.  Thereupon 
Muzaffar  Turkman,  who  was  stationed  on  outpost  duty  near  tho  Sul- 
£&npur  river,  came  and  reported  to  his  Majesty  that  the  enemy  bad 
crossed  the  river  (the  Bias)  and  killed  his  brother's  son  Junaid  Beg, 
who  from  his  qualities  of  mind  and  body  was  a persona  grata  at  Court. 

In  the  end  of  Jum&da-l-ftkhir  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  and  the 
Mirzis  crossed  the  Lahor  river  (the  R&vi),  which  was  fordable,  and 
marched  stage  by  stage  to  the  Cin&b.  As  his  Majesty  JahSnbfini  was 
resolved  to  attempt  Kashmir,  he  sent  a body  of  troops  in  advance 
with  M.  Haidar  to  that  province.  For,  when  M.  K&mran  made  a 
rapid  march  to  Qandahfir  to  contend  with  S&m  Mirzi,  he  left  M. 
Haidar  in  charge  of  L&hor.  Kbw&ja  Hajb  'Abdu-l-makri,1 * * * * * *  Zangi  Cak, 
and  many  of  the  nobles  were  opposed  to  the  ruler  of  Kashmir  and 
came  to  Lahor  in  order  that  by  their  intimacy  with  M.  Haidar  they 
might  obtain  air  army  from  M.  K&mran  and  so  get  possession  of 
Kashmir.  Though  M.  Haidar  exerted  himself,  itheir  wish  was  not 
fulfilled.  When  M.  Hindal  raised  a disturbance  by  having  the 
ba  read  in  his  own  name,  and  M.  Kamr&n  marched  from  Lahor  to 
Agra,  M.  Haidar  by  great  exertions  contrived  to  raise  an  army  and 
to  despatch  it  from  the  capital*  under  the  charge  of  Biba  Jujak8  who 
was  one  of  Kamr&n’s  superior  officers.  His  design  was  that  this  force 
should  proceed  to  Kashmir  under  the  guidance  of  the  Kashmiri 
nobles  aforesaid,  and  take  possession  thereof.  Baba  Jujak  was  neg- 
ligent in  setting  out  and  meanwhile  the  disaster  of  Causa  ferry, 
which  was  a blow  to  eternal  dominion,  came  to  be  known.  He  gave 


1 Text,  Bikrl,  but  the  variant 

MakrI  is  right.  Zangi  is  Rumkl  in 

text. 

* Agra.  See  Tar . Bath.  482. 

* Tar.  Ea fft.,  CScak  Haidar  does 

not  say  he  was  an  officer  of  Kimr&n 

ahd  apparently  he  was  a Kashmiri. 

It  appears  from  Ni|imu-d-dln  and 


from  Jarrett  II,  390,  that  there  was 
an  expedition  before  this  from  tho 
Pan  jib  and  that  K&mran  sent  one, 
Muhammad  Big  into  Kashmir  but 
that  after  plundering  he  had  to  re- 
turn. Apparently  this  was  not  long 
after  Hu  mi j An 'b  accession. 
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up  the  expedition,  and  the  Kashmiri  nobles  tarried  in  Naushahr,1 
Rajaurl  and  the  hollows  of  the  hills  in  the  expectation  of  some  event. 
But  they  were  continually  writing  letters  to  M.  Haidar  full  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  Kashmir,  and  the  Mlrza  used  to  bring  these 
to  his  Majesty  Jahfinbani's  notice.  His  holy  heart  grew  daily  more 
and  more  eager  to  visit  the  charming  country  of  Kashmir,  and  mean- 
while he  gave  permission  to  the  Mlrza  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to 
Naushahr  with  a body  of  troops.  If  the  Kashmiri  nobles,  who  were 
always  urging  the  expedition,  should  come  forward,  Sikandar  TupcI, 
who  was  a fief-holder  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  to  join  him  with 
his  troops.  When  ho  got  to  the  passes,  Amir  Khwaja  Kalan,  who 
was  one  of  the  high  officers  of  his  Majesty  Glti-sitanl  Firdaus-ma- 
kanl,  and  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given,  was  to 
come  and  help.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Khwaja  Kalan  Beg’s  arrival 
should  reach  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfinl  he  would  proceed  in  person 
towards  that  province.  His  Majesty  was  on  the  bank  (the  right  or 
^vest  bank)  of  the  Clnab  when  M.  Kftmran  and  'Askari  Mlrzfi  went  off 
to  Kabul  with  Khwaja  ‘Abdu-l-haqq  and  Khwaja  Khfiwand  Mahmud. 
Muhamtaad  Sultfiu  Mlrza,  Ulugh  Beg  Mlrzfi  and  S^fth  Mlrzfi  on  hear- 
ing, in  the  territory  of  Multan,  about  the  separation,  joined  M.  Kfimran 
on  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  In  the  beginningof  Rajab,  947,  M.  Hindal, 
Yfidgfir  Nasir  Mlrza  and  Qfisim  Husain  Sulfcfin  succeeded  by  importunity 
in  taking  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfinl  off  to  Sind,  though  his  intention  had 
been  to  march  to  Kashmir.  Khwfija  Kalan  Beg,  who  had  promised 
to  accompany  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfinl  Jannat-fishiyfini,  went  off  from 
Siyftlkut  and  joined  M.  Kfimrfin.  Sikandar  TQpcI  withdrew  to  the 
Sfirang  hills.  In  the  same  Rajab,  after  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfinl  had 
gone  towards  Sind  at  the  Mlrzfi’s  instigation  they,  after  going  some 
stages,  left  him  out  of  thoughtlessness  and  the  suggestions  of  Beg 
Mlrak,  who  had  abandoned  his  service  and  joined  them.  Meanwhile 
Qazi  ‘Abdu-l-lah  arrived  with  some  Afghans.  M.  HindaFs  scouts  seized 
them  and  brought  them  before  him.  The  ill-fated  Afghans  were  put 
to  death,  but  the  wretch  ‘ Abdu-l-lfih  having  still  some  breaths  of  his 
life  remaining,  escaped  punishment  at  the  intercession  of  MlrBfiba* 


l In  the  Peshawar  district, 
a I believe  this  to  be  the  father  of 
Hamlda,  Akbar's  mother.  See  Gul- 
badan  who  calls  Hamlda’s  father 


Mir  BabS  D5st.  As  he  was  a teacher 
in  Hindal's  service  he  might  natur- 
ally intercede  for  a learned  man. 
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Dost.  For  twenty  days  the  Mlrzas  wandered  in  the  desert  of  astonish- 
ment. They  had  no  idea  what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  They  were 
severed  from  fortune  and  auspiciousness,  and  having  left  dominion’s 
fellowship,  they  had  lost  their  object.  As  they  had  not  followed  the 
path  of  purpose,  they  were  astonished  and  confounded.  His  Majesty 
Jahanb&nl  had  gone  by  way  of  the  desert  towards  Bhakkar,  and 
was  wending  his  way  according  to  guess  and  conjecture.  They  found 
no  water,  and  there  was  no  graip,  but  went  on  under  the  guidance  of 
endurance  and  with  the  rations  (zdd)  of  reliance  upon  (tod.  At 
length  one  day  they  heard  the  sound  of  a kettle-drum.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  M.  Hind&l  and  Yddgar  Naeir  Mirza  were  three  A :0s 
away  and  were  pacing  the  valley  of  BGarch.  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl 
sent  Mir  Abu’l-baqa,  who  had  left  the  society  of  M.  K fun  ran,  and 
become  a companion  of  the  sublime  army,  to  the  Mlrzas  to  give  them 
information  about  the  camping  ground,  and  to  speak  wise  words 
and  advise  them  to  come  and  kiss  the  sublime  threshold.  The  Mir  in 
accordance  with  these  instructions  counselled  the  Mirzas  and  acted  as 
their  guide  to  the  blessing  of  service.  Thoy  proceeded  in  harmony 
towards  Bhakkar.  {[hawass  Khan  and  a large  army  of  Afghans 
was  coming  up  in  the  rear,  but  though  the  imperial  army  was  very 
small,  the  former  had  not  the  courage  to  give  battle.  In  the  end  of 
Sha'ban  (last  days  of  1540)  when  the  camp  reached  Uc  1 the  Amir 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Baqir  Husaini,  who  was  the  frontispiece  of  Sayyids 
and  of  the  ‘Ulama  of  the  ago,  expired  and  was  buried  there.  His 
Majesty  grieved  much  for  his  death,  but  as  this  evil  earth  is  a scene  of 
departure  and  dismissal  (guza$htani  u gaza^htani),  he  displayed  that 
resignation  to  the  Divine  command  which  is  the  ornament  of  those 
whose  regard  is  fixed  on  the  station  of  submission  (maqdm-i-taslim) . 
When  they  had  encamped  near  the  residence  of  Bakhsbui  Langa  one 
of  the  landholders  and  grandees  of  that  part,  an  order  of  grace  and 
a mandate  of  favour  was  sent  together  with  a glorious  kbit* at  by  Beg 
Muhammad  Bakdwal , and  Kacak  Beg,  and  hopes  were  held  out  that 
he  should  receive  the  title  of  £hfin  Jah&n,  a flag  aud  a kettle-drum, 
and  he  was  invited  to  do  loyal  service  and  to  send  corn  to  the  camp. 
He  came  forth  to  meet  the  envoys,  saluted  them,  and  behaved  with 

1 That  is,  arrived  opposite  t)o  for  I side  of  the  Clnib  and  between  it  and 
they  were*  travelling  down  the  west  f the  Indus. 
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respect.  Though  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  coine  and  kiss  the 
threshold,  yet  with  regard  to  what  was  ordered,  he  showed  obedience 
and  alacrity,  and  also  sent  a proper  present.  Likewise  he  arranged 
for  traders  to  bring  articles  for  sale  at  the  royal  camp,  and  he  provided 
many'boats  for  crossing  the  river  on  the  way  to  Bhakkar.  Y&dgftr  Nasir 
Mirzft  wont  on  with  the  advance  guard,  and  on  28th  Ramadan  (26th 
January,  1541),  the  army  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhakkar. 
Two  days  before  this  QftzT  Ghiyftgu-d-dm  of  Jfim,  who  was  connected 
with  the  illustrious  family,1  and  was  adorned  with  gifts  and  graces, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  $adr. 

When  by  God's  help  they  had  passed  through  so  many  perils  on 
the  way  and  had  reached  the  territory  of  Bhakkar,  they  pitched 
their  tents  at  Luhrl  (Ruhr!)  which  is  on  the  river  bank*  and  opposite 
Bhakkar.  His  Majesty  took  up  his  quarters  in  a garden  on  the 
environs  which  was  unequalled  for  pleasantness  and  delight.  Charm- 
ing houses  had  been  erected  there  and  were  made  illustrious  by  his 
presence.  The  other  gardens  and  houses  were  divided  among  his 
followers.  M.  Hind&l  went  four  or  fi vokfis  and  encamped,  and  some 
days  afterwards  made  his  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Yftdgar  Nftgir  Mirzft  also  settled  afterwards  on  that  side.  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Bhakkar,  who  was  a servant  of  Mirzft  Shfih  Husain  Beg 
Arghun,  laid  waste  the  Bhakkar  territory  and  strengthened  the  fort. 
He  also  took  away  the  boats  from  this  (the  east)  side  of  the  river, 
and  anchored  them  under  the  fort.  This  Shah  Husain  Beg  was  the 
son  of  the  Mirzft  Shah  Beg  Arghun  who,  when  his  Majesty  Giti-sitftni 
Firdaus-makftnl  took  Qandahar  from  him  came  to  Tatta  and  Bhakkar 
and  brought  all  that  country  into  his  subjection. 

When  the  majestic  army  established  the  light  (far)  of  its  rendez- 
vous at  Lahri,  a lofty  mandate  was  sent  to  Sultftn  Mahraftd  calling 
upon  him  to  pay  his  respects  and  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  royal 
servants.  He  represented  in  reply  that  he  was  the  servant  of  Mlrzft 
Shfth  Husain,  and  that  so  long  as  the  latter  did  not  come,  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  loyalty  for  him  to  present  himself,  nor  could 


1 Hujnlyftn'fl  mother  was  con- 
nected with  Afrmad  Jim,  and  ao  was 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  Akbar. 
Qhiyftm-a-dln  wrote  a Mamladnama, 
or  aecount  of  Akbar (s  birth.  Bloch- 


mann  382,  and  Maigir  III.  231  in 
account  of  Mir  *AH  Akbar.  Qhivlsu- 
d-dln  afterwards  deserted  HumlyOn. 
1 On  the  east  bank. 
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he  make  over  the  fort  without  3b&h  Husain's  permission.  Such  and 
such  like  were  the  expressions  of  inability  that  he  used.  His  Majesty 
accepted  his  excuses,  and  sent  Amir  Tahir  $o dr  and  MTr  Samandar, 
two  of  his  confidential  servants,  to  M.  Shah  Husain  at  Tatta,  and 
dignified  him  by  promises  of  favour.  M.  gb&h  Husain  received  the 
envoys  with  respect,  and  sent  Shaikh  Mlrak,  the  flower  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Sbaildh  Puran  whom  all  the  Argh^ns  reverence  and  rely 
upon  from  old  times,  as  a messenger,  and  with  a suitable  present,  to 
accompany  the  reyal  ambassadors  to  the  Court.  He  represented  that 
the  district  of  Bhakkar  yielded  little,  while  that  of  Ilfijkan1  was 
rich  and  populous  and  possessed  much  corn ; that  it  was  fitting  that 
his  Majesty  should  turn  his  reins  towards  it  and  take  it  into  Ins 
possession,  and  that  in  that  way  the  array  would  be  comfortable,  and 
also  he  (S&ah  Husain)  would  be  at  hand  with  his  service.  It  was  a 
fortunate  and  auspicious  circumstance  for  him  that  his  Majesty  should 
now  come  to  those  parts,  and  that  in  course  of  time  his  fears  and 
apprehensions  would  disappear  and  he  would  do  himself  the  honour 
of  paying  his  respects.  He  also  represented  that  after  ho  had  had 
the  gratification  of  paying  his  respects,  his  Majesty  would,  with  a 
little  exertion,  be  able  to  bring  Gujrftt  into  his  possession,  when  the 
other  territories  of  Hindustan  would  fall  into  his  hands.  That  sordid 
one  converted  duties  (fruquq)  into  disobediences  (‘ uquq ) and  corning 
forth  by  the  door  of  deceit  and  dissimulation,  made  a display  of  false 
though  fair-seeming  expressions.  His  Majesty,  appointed  M.  Hlndfil  to 
Patar*  and  its  territory,  and  himself  spent  five  or  six  months  in  the 


1 Jarrett  II.  340. 

* In  Sarkar  Siwastan  (Sehwan) 
and  lower  down  the  Indus  theu 
Bhakkar.  Jarrett  II.  340.  where  it  is 
spelt  Batar,  but  with  the  variant 
Pitar.  Ni^Smu-d-din  says  it  is  60 
koa  from  LUhrl.  Jauhar,  30,  says  it 
is  20  mileB  west  of  the  Indus.  It  is 
perhaps  the  Plr  Patta  of  Burnes’s 
journey  to  Kabul,  p.  10.  The  best 
account  of  it  is  in  Major-General 
Haig*s  Indus  Delta  (1894),  p.  91, 
note.  He  says  “The  ruins  of  the 
town  of  P*$,  where  in  August,  1641, 


Humayiia  married  Hamida,  and 
where  some  time  later  (since  1646) 
his  brother  Kamran  married  the 
daughter  of  Shah  Huseyn  lies  a little 
to  the  cast  of  the  present  village  of 
that  name  in  the  Kakar  JPargana, 
and  bears  the  name  of  Pa$-kubna(old 
Pit).  On  the  west  side  of  the  old 
site,  and  separating  it  from  the  new 
village,  is  an  old  channel,  now  con- 
taining standing  water.  In  this 
ch&nnej,  says  a local  chronicle  re- 
lating to  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  river  ran  at  the  time  of 
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pleasant  spot  of  Luhri  in  the  hope  that  the  ruler  of  Tatta  would 
enter  on  the  right  path.  During  this  interval  he  honoured  M.  Hind&l 
by  visiting  him  in  his  camp  at  Pitar. 

As  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  light  of  fortune  and  the 
rise  of  the  star  of  glory  and  grandeur, — which  should  give  grace  to 
spiritual  an<l  physical,  beauty  and  be  the  perfect  beautifier  of  this 
world  and  the  next, — were  approaching,  so  did  the  apparatus  for  the 
attainment  of  this  - grand  blessing  and  the  notes  of  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  gift  become  more  and  more  prepared.  The  waiting 
eyes  of  the  heavenly  saints  of  many  thousands  of  years  were  bright- 
ened by  the  bounteous  advent  of  that  nursling  of  light,  and  the  dim 
evening  of  earthly  hopes  assumed  the  beauty  of  the  morning  from 
the  glory  of  the  coming  light  of  that  great  pearl  of  the  Caliphate's 
diadem.  For  it  was  on  this  expedition  and  in  a most  excellent  season 
and  point  of  time,  that  in  the  year  948  1 he  brought  Her  Highness 
Maryam-mak§nl,  the  sacred  and  noble  lady,  tbe  glory  of  whose  chastity 
and  purity  and  the  light  of  whose  sovereignty  and  sainthood,  show 
forth  from  her  lustrous  brow,  into  the  bond  of  matiimony,  with  lordly 
ceremonies  and  royal  rites.  A festival  of  fortune  waB  arranged,  and 
coins  from  the  treasury  of  gifts  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
world,  and  hearts  were  rejoiced  by  blissful  favours.  Khwaja  Hijri  * 
of  Jim  rendered  good  service  in  this  auspicious  affair.  Thereafter 
the  yoke-fellows  of  blessing  and  fortune  proceeded  towards  the  camp. 
For  a time  the  territory  of  Qhakkar  was  their  place  of  residence.  Gra- 
dually, owing  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  landholders,  orn  became  dear 


Huraiyiln's  visit,  so  that  coming 
from  Babarlo  (a  little  to  the  south  of 
RShrl)  by  BhSt&nT  in  KandhT&Vi 
and  Darbelo,  he  had  no  water  to 
cross.  The  river  now  runs  (or  did 
a few  years  ago)  5 or  6 miles  east, 
and  also  3 miles  squth  of  Pi$.  The 
place  gave  its  name  to  an  extensive 
and  very  fertile  tract  of  country  in 
former  times.*' 

1 A.  F.  does  not  give  the  month 
and  day.  Gulbadan  says,  p.  436, 
that  the  marriage  took  place  at 
midday  on  a Monday  in  the  begin- 


ning of  JPumada’l-awwal,  948,  and  that 
Humaydn  himself  took  the  astrolabe 
and  calculated  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment. 

1 See  Bad&onI  III.  386,  Hajrl  was 
a religious  poet,  and  apparently 
the  meaning  is  that  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  in  verse.  He  was  a des- 
cendant of  A^mad  Jim.  He  called 
himself  Qasan  Hijri,  tbe  last  being 
an  assumed  name  and  signifying 
apparently  that  he  was  one  who 
lived  apart. 
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and  the  country  was  made  desolate.  Imbecile  apprehensions  and 
improper  schemes  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  Mirz&s  who  were  his 
Majesty’s  companions, — such  thoughts  as  might  be  entertained  and 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  insincere — till  at  length  M.  HindAl, 
at  the  instigation  of  Yfldgir  Nfi^ir  Mirzfl  who  was  always  secretly  in 
opposition,  and  by  the  stirring  up  of  Qarflca  Kb  An  who  held  the 
government  of  Qandahar  on  M.  Kamr&n’s  behalf,  set  off  and  went  to 
Qandahar.  He  also  sent  a man  to  YadgSr  Nfisir  Mirza  to  tell  him  of 
his  own  doparture,  and  to  call  upon  hit?  to  do  likewise. 

When  his  Majesty  heard  of  this  he  went  on  Tuesday,  1 8th  Jumfi- 
da’l-awwal,  948  (September, 1 * * * 1541), to  the  quarters  of  Mir  Abu’l-baql 
and  held  a conference  with  him.  He  then  sent  him,  under  the  most 
respectful  circumstances,  as  an  envoy  to  Yfidgfir  Na$ir  Mirza,  that  he 
might  bring  him  from  the  danger-spot  of  error  to  the  straight  path 
of  rectitude.  The  Mir  went  and  by  judicious  counsels  brought  the 
Mirza  back  from  the  path  of  opposition  to  the  highway  of  concord, 
and  by  his  faithful  and  truthful  utterances  withheld  him  from  im- 
proper schemes.  He  settled  that  the  Mirzft  should  cross  the  river 
and  acknowledge  service,  and  should  henceforth  remain  steadily 
in  the  fore-court  of  submission  and  devotion.  The  conditions  were 
that  when  Hindustan  should  be  conquered,  the  Mlrrfa  should  get  one- 
third,  and  that  when  they  arrived  at  Kabul,  he  should  have  Ghazni, 
Carkh  and  Lohghar.8  which  his  Majesty  Gltl-sitani,  Firdaus-makAnl 
had  given  to  the  MlrzA’s  mother.8  On  Wednesday  the  Mir  proceeded 
to  return  after  fulfilling  his  mission.  The  men  of  the  fort  of 
Bhakkar  got  news  of  his  departure  and  sent  a force  against  his  boat, 
and  discharged  a shower  of  arrows  on  the  Mir.  He  received  several 
dangerous  wounds,  and  died  next  day.  His  Majesty  JahanbAn! 
was  exceedingly  grieved  at  this,  and  said  with  his  truth-speaking 
tongue,  that  the  oppositions  and  contumacies  of  brothers,  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  whom  his  salt  had  nourished,  and  the  helplessness 
of  comrades  and  friends  whereby  the  kingdom  of  India  had  been 
lost  and  many  troubles  had  appeared,  were  all  but  one  side  to  (i.e.. 


1 18th  Jumlda’l-awwal  would  ap- 

parently be  11th  September,  1541,  but 

then  the  18th  was  a Saturday,  not  a 

Tuesday.  Perhaps  A.  F.  wrote  13th. 


8 Bibar's  Mems.  148,  Jarrett  II. 
406. 

8 Bibar’s  sister-in-law,  widow  of 
his  youngest  brother  Nifir  Mlrsi. 
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were  all  equalled  or  balanced  by)  the  loss  of  the  Mir;  nay,  those 
calamities  did  not  equal  this  one.  And  in  truth  the  Mir’s  eminence 
was  such  as  he  in  his  appreciation  declared  it  to  be.1  But  inasmuch 
as  passing  wisdom  and  right-thinking  were  rooted  in  his  Majesty 
Jahanbfini’s  sacred  person  and  were  supreme  there!  an  event  like 
this!  which  might  have  been  a place  of  stumbling  to  the  saints  of 
faith  and  might,  made  him  draw  nigh  to  perfect  wisdom  and  swayed 
him  to  submission  and  resignation.  Even  in  such  a wisdom-robb- 
ing catastrophe,  which  might  have  displaced  many  a man's  foot 
of  patience,  this  wise  and  God-fearing  one  took  counsel  with  God- 
given  reason  and  submitted  to  the  Divine  will.  Or  if  by  reason  of 
the  onsets  of  circumstance,  and  the  constraining  power  of  his  tem- 
perament, he  could  not  attain  to  this  blissful  retreat,  he  put  aside 
sighing  and  crying,  as  is  the  manner  of  those  whose  hearts  are  tied 
and  bound  to  outer  things,  and  was  contented  with  the  narrow  pass 
( tangnai ) of  long-suffering  patience.  Praise  be  to  God  that  though 
his  Majesty  was  at  first,  owing  to  his  humanity,  somewhat  overcome 
by  cares  and  afflictions,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  right  reason  he 
became  cheerful  under  worldly  troubles  and  recognised  good  in  the 
Divine  decrees,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  pious  and  steady  of 
eye  who  bind  nosegays  and  gather  fruit  in  the  rose-garden  of  sab- 
mission  and  resignation,  and  who  come  to  contemplate  with  truth- 
discerning  eyes  the  flowers  of  such  gardens.  Five  or  six  days  after 
this  presaging  disc^ter,  Yadgfir  Nagir  Mirz&  crossed  the  river  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  do  homage  to  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfini,  who  gave 
him  a gracious  reception.  Meantime  Shaikh  Mirak,  the  ambassador 
from  Tatta,  received  his  conge  and  a rescript  was  sent  to  the  ruler  of 
Tatta,  tor  the  effect  that  his  representations  were  accepted  on  condition 
that  he  faithfully  came  and  did  homage.  The  ruler  of  Tatta  for  a 
time  gave  out  that  he  was  coming.  As  his  words  | were  unillumined 
by  sincerity’s  lamp,  they  did  not  attain  the  glory  of  performance.  At 
length  his  Majesty  Jahsnb&n!  granted  Bhakkar  and  its  territory  to 
Y&dgar  Nagir  Mirz&  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jum5da’l-fikhir,  948, 


1 It  was  the  Mir  who  made  the 
remark  which  led  to  BSbar’s  devot- 
ing himself  for  HumayGn’s  recovery 
from  sickness,  so  HumiyGn  may  have 
thought  he  was  indebted  to  him  for 


his  life.  The  Mir  ia  mentioned  in 
the  Tar.  Itaffc.  478.  It  was  he  also 
Who  arranged  about  the  marriage  of 
Hum&yGn  and  ^Camfda.  See  Gel- 
badfcn’s  Mems.  p.  43b. 
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(latter  half  (of  September,  1541),  marched  against  Tatta.  Having 
given  to  the  Mirza  that  bad  country  which  by  the  benediction  of 
kingly  justice  had  turned  its  face  towards  civilization  and  became 
rich  in  corn  and  vegetables,  he  moved  forward.  Near  the  castle  of 
Sehwan,  Fazll  Beg  the  brother  of  Mun'im  Khftn,  Tarasb  Beg,  elder 
brother  of  gbftham  Khftn,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty 
were  proceeding  by  boat  when  a party  came  out  from  the  castle  and 
attacked  them.  They  disembarked  and  assaulted  the  foe  who  fled 
into  the  castle.  Some  of  these  tigers  of  valour’s  forest  went  up 
to  the  fort,  but  as  they  were  not  supported,  they  withdrew  and  joined 
the  camp.  On  17th  Rajab  his  Majesty  Jahanbftni  reached  Sehwan  and 
invested  the  castle.  Previous  to  this,  the  garrison  had  laid  waste  the 
buildings  and  gardens  in  the  environs.  During  the  siege  the  ruler 
of  Tatta  advanced,  and  blocking  the  way,  prevented  corn  from 
reaching  the  camp.  Owing  to  the  protracted  siege  and  the  scanty 
supplies  of  corn,  the  base  and  dishonest  began  to  desert  and  even  the 
feet  of  great  men,  whose  notions  of  rectitude  had  departed,  came 
to  slide  from  their  places.  For  instance,  Mir  Tfthir  fadr,  Khwftja 
Ghiyfisu-d-dln  of  Jfim,  and  Maulftnft  ‘Abdu-l-baqi  went  off  to  the  ruler 
of  Tatta’s  camp,  while  Mir  Barka,  Mlrzft  Hasan,  Zafar  ‘AH,  son  of 
Faqr  ‘All  Beg,  and  Khwftja  Muhibb  ‘All  Bakhi&i  hastened  off  to 
Yadgfir  Nagir  Mlrzft.  At  this  time  it  came  to  his  Majesty’s  ears  Hat 
Mun'im  Khftn,  Fazll  Beg  and  many  others  had  joined  together  and 
were  intending  to  withdraw.  His  Majesty  as  a precautionary  measure 
imprisoned  Mun'im  Khftn,  their  ringleader.  I shall  now  stop  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  give  some  account  of  Yftdgftr  Nftsir  Mlrzfi. 

Account  of  Yadgar  Nd^ir  Mirza , 

He  madeLuhri  his  residence  when  hisMajesty  left  him  atBhakkar. 
Twice  did  the  garrison  attack  him  by  surprise,  and,  willing  or  unwill- 
ing, the  Mlrzft  showed  courage  in  these  engagements.  Muhammad  ‘All 
Qdbud  (i.e.,  door-keeper)  and  Sfcer-dil,  both  of  them  related  to  Mun‘im 
Khftn,  bravely  drained  the  wholesome  cup  of  martyrdom.  On  a third 
occasion,  they  (the  enemy)  had  the  daring  to  leave  their  boats  and 
draw  up  their  forces  on  the  sands.  On  this  occasion  the  Mlrzft’s  men 
showed  such  superiority  that  nearly  300  or  400  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  the  hot  sand  was  saturated  with  the  evil  blood  of  those  victims. 
Such  fear  fell  upon  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  again  venture  to  come 
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oat.  Mirzft  Qbftli  Husain  increased  his  craft  and  led  the  Mirzft  oat  of  the 
straight  path.  He  sent  his  seal-bearer,  Bftbar  Qull,  to  him,  represent- 
ing that  he  was  old  and  had  no  sympathiser,1  that  he  would  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage  and  make  over  his  treasures  to  him,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  spend  uselessly  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  borrowed 
life,  and  that  they  two  together  might  conquer  Gujrfit.  In  fine 
he  deceived  that  simpleton  by  lying  promises,9  and  the  latter  being 
void  of  understanding  and  crooked  in  thought,  stained  his  forehead 
with  disloyalty.  If-  he  had  had  a particle  of  magnanimity  or  a glim- 
mering of  discernment,  be  would  never  even  for  valid  promises  have 
planted  his  foot  in  the  circle  of  disloyalty,  nor  have  hearkened  to  the 
interested  representations  of  the  perfidious,  but  would  have  practised 
honesty  and  kept  his  head  erect  I 

When  his  Majesty  Jahanbftnl  saw  the  straits  to  which  the  army 
was  reduced,  he  sent  a messenger  to  Yftdgftr  Nft^ir  Mirzft  requesting 
him  to  fall  quickly  upon  the  ruler  of  Tatta,  who  was  blocking  up  the 
way,  so  that  the  army  might  emerge  from  the  strait  of  difficulty  into 
ample  space.  Though  the  Mirzft  had  in  his  heart  became  alienated, 
yet  he  preserved  appearances  a little  by  sending  out  an  advance- 
camp.  But  with  the  same  crudity  of  thought,  he  delayed  and  loiter- 
ed in  marching  ont.  Thereupon  his  Majesty  Jahanbftnl  sent  Shaikh 
‘Abdu-l-ghafur,  who  was  sprung  from  the  Shaikhs  of  Turkistftn,  and 
whom  his  Majesty  had  made  one  of  his  intimates,9  to  contrive  that 


t 8hfth  IJnsain  never  had  more 
than  two  wives,  and  from  the  first  he 
soon  passed.  He  never  had  a son. 

• “ The  lying  promises  of  ‘Urqfib.” 
See  Lane,  2082a. 

9 Yakd  as  muqarrabdn-i-1£iud  $&$• 
la  biidcmd.  There  are  three  variants, 
ffom  muqarrabdn  : Mulaniman,  MXr 
Mdldn' and  Mir  Pdldn.  Apparently 
Mir  Mllftn  is  right  for  Erskine  has 
it  in  histMS.  trs.  B.M.  Add.  26,607, 
and  Nigftrau-d-dln  describes  *Abdu- 
1-ghaffir  as  Htunfty fin's  Mlr-i-mdl, 
i.  s.,  (according  to  Blochmann  VI), 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  See  also 
D’Herbelot  s.  v.  Mirimal . ‘Abdu-l- 


ghaffir  is  perhaps  the  man  men- 
tioned in  Bloohmann  538,  and  whom 
ftifftmu-d-dfn  also  names  in  the  list 
of  learned  men  and  of  whom  he  says 
that  he  for  a long  time  taught  in 
pargana  ‘A  gimp  fir.  See  also  Badftonl 
III.  42.  Evidently  his  language  was 
unbecoming  because  he  frightened 
Yidgftr  by  giving  him  a bad  aocount 
of  Humftyfin's  position.  Nifimu-d- 
dln  says  that  ‘Abdu-l-ghaffir  gave 
such  a description  of  the  Emperor’s 
difficulties  hat  Yftdgftr  and  his  men 
thought  it  best  to  await  the  takin 
of  Bhakkar. 
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the  Mirza  should  advance  quickly.  But  that  worthless  fellow  walked 
crookedly  and  as  the  saying  is, — 

Verse.1 

This  very  road  on  which  you  are  going  leads  (also)  to  Turkistftn. 

He  perverted  bis  mission  and  by  his  improper  language  so  affected 
the  short-sighted  Mirza  that  he  even  neglected  appearances  and 
recalled  his  advance-camp.  When  his  Majesty  Jahanbfini  perceived 
that  the  times  were  so  unpropitious,  and  that  the  army’s  difficulties 
were  beyond  conception,  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  remain  longer 
nearthe  fort  (Sehwfln), and  proceeded  onl7th  Zi’l-qa'da (23rd February, 
1542),  towards  Bhakkar  and  Lahri.  At  this  juncture  one  of  Yadgar 
Nasir  Mlrza’s  censurable  acts  was,  that  at  the  instigation  of  the  ruler 
of  Tatta,  he  seized  and  sent  to  him  Gandam 8 and  Hfila,  who  were  loyal 
zamindars,  and  had  shown  their  loyalty  by  collecting  boats,  Ac.  That 8 
unrighteous  one  put  them  to  death  in  punishment  for  the  meritorious 
act  of  this  service.  His  Majesty  passed  over  this  vile  act  and  a 
hundred  like  it  and  was  always  for  conciliaticn,  thinking  that  per- 
chance he  (the  Mirza)  would  write  words  of  regret  on  the  page  of  his 
actions  and  come  into  the  house  of  amendment.  When  the  sublime 
standards  reached  the  borders  of  Luhrl,  Yadg§r  Nasir  Mirza  came  out 
with  a body  of  men  to  attack  the  camp.  His  Majesty  on  hearing 


1 Oulutan  Book  II,  Story  6.  The 
whole  verse  is— 

“ O Arab,  I fear  you’ll  never  reach 
the  Ka'ba, 

The  road  you’re  on  leads  (also  P)  to 
Turkistan." 

The  meaning  is  not  very  clear, 
but  I think  it  is,  that  all  depends  on 
how  the  face  is  set.  The  road  leads 
to  the  Ka'ba , but  also  to  TurkistSn, 
i.  e.,  in  the  opposite  direction.  I do  not 

(now  if  A.  F.  means  to  charge  ‘Abdu- 
ghafur  with  treachery,  or  only  with 
awkwardness.  Probably  the  latter  is 
meant,  the  envoy  having  by  his  bad 
driving,  made  the  Mirza  go  back 
instead  of  forward.  Perhaps  there 
47 


is  a point  in  the  envoy’s  belonging  to 
Turkist&n. 

* This  story  is  told  at  greater 
length  by  Nigimu-d-dln.  Elliot  V. 
210.  Hala  is  the  name  of  a division 
in  Sind  (lj-fughes’  Gazetteer,  185)  and 
perhaps  Gandam  is  a place  name 
also.  The  Zamlnd&rs’  offence  was 
that  they  enabled  HumXyfln  to  cross 
the  river  from  Bhakkar  by  raising 
some  sunken  boats.  Gandam  means 
wheat  and  Price  so  renders  it,  but 
here  it  seems  to  be  a person’s  name. 

8 The  clause  begins  with  id  and 
perhaps  what  is  meant  is  that  they 
were  sent  in  order  to  be  put  to  death 
and  not  that  this  actually  occurred. 
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this  immediately  got  on  horseback.  Hasbim  Beg,  who  was  one  of 
the  Mirza's  right-thinking  confidants,  on  hearing  of  this  shameful 
proceeding,  went  quickly  to  him  and  violently  seizing  his  rein,  turned 
him  back.  He  chided  and  reproved  him,  and  speaking  bitterly  and 
harshly,  said  “ Apparently  gentlemanly  feeling,  shame,  respect  and 
reverence  have  left  the  world.  In  what  religion  and  by  what  canons 
of  reason  and  sense,  is  it  allowable  to  exhibit  such  levity  and  to  set 
oneself  up  against  one's  benefactor 

Verse. 

Good  was  that  commander's  saying, 

Watch  the  measure  of  thy  work, 

Plant  thy  foot  on  the  pedestal  of  thy  ability, 

So  that  thou  make  thyself  a place  on  the  sky-top. 

Whoever  does  not  quit  his  own  affairs, 

Eats  the  fruit  of  whate'er  he  sows  in  this  world. 

By  such  wise  counsels  he  brought  the  Mlrzg  back  to  Bandar 1 
LaharT.  • Meanwhile  many,  such  as  Qflsim  Husain  Sultan,  followed 
the  path  of  error,  and  separated  from  his  Majesty,  and  came  over  to 
Yftdgar  Nfisir  Mlrzfi's  side. 

Return  to  the  main  narrative. 

When  by  the  requirements  of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
by  the  subtleties  of  eternal  counsel,  which  arrange  within  the  cover  of 
every  failure  (namuradi)  many  materials  of  success  (asbab-i-murad) , 
there  was  no  form  of  success  in  Sind  and  when  the  decisive  test  for 
man’s  unmanliness  had  been  applied,  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  army, 
the  unhelpfulness  of  brothers,  the  folly  of  kindred  and  the  unfavour- 
ableness of  fortune  had  been  revealed,  his  Majesty  desired  to  don  the 
dress  of  the  recluse  and  the  ascetic  and  to  strike  with  the  foot  of 
longing  into  the  desert  path  of  the  travellers  on  God's  way,  and  to 
take  up  the  circumambulation  * (halfa)  of  the  ha(ba  of  purpose  and 

1 This  is  either  a mistake,  or  an  1 fTalqa-i-ka'ba-i-murad.  ffalqa 

unusual  expression.  Bandar  LaharT  means  a ring  and  also  a doorknocker 

is  not  LUhrT  or  BdhrJ  on  the  Indus,  but  I suppose  the  meaning  here  is 

hut  a-  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  that  HumiySn  thought  of  going  to 

fiver  and  in  earJcdr  Tatta.  Jarrett  Mecca  and  making  a devotional  cir- 

II.  33$.  Bhakkar  is  placed  by  A.  F.  cuit  round  the  ka'fo. 

in  Multftn.  Jarrett.  327. 
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the  thread  of  the  ekirt  of  resolution,  or  to  retire  into  a hermitage, 
preferring  the  cell  of  ease  to  the  beholding  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  wishing  to  be  far  removed  from  this  world  full  of  care  (astb) 
and  worldlings  full  of  craft  ( farib ).  All  his  right-thinking  comrades 
who  in  weal  and  woe  had  waited  on  his  stirrup  and  kept  close  to  the 
reins  of  his  society,  besought  him  to  abandon  this  idea  and  repre- 
sented that  the  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  cast  the  shadow  of 
fortune's  Huma  1 * * * * * * on  the  country  of  Mfilded  and  there  to  recruit  his 
spirits,  for  Mfilded  had  repeatedly  sent  representations  of  devotion  and 
made  protestations  of  loyalty ; that  he  had  an  army  and  an  arsenal ; 
that  evidently  he  regarded  this  as  a favourable  opportunity  and  that 
when  he  was  at  the  stirrup  of  good  fortune,  he  would  become  a spring 
of  good  service,  and  that  by  degrees,  the  secret  hopes  and  wishes  of 
his  Majesty's  well-wishers  would  be  fulfilled.  His  Majesty  from  a 
regard  to  the  ideas  of  these  faithful  ones  ordered  a march  towards 
that  country.  He  sent  a gracious  rescript,  together  with  salutary 
counsels,  by  Ibrahim  Beg  Igh&k  Aqa  to  Y&dgar  Nagir  Mirzft,  for  per- 
chance he  might  become  conscious  of  his  base  acts  and  come  to  tread 
the  path  of  repentance,  and  might  depart  from  villany  and  display  the 
grace  of  propriety.  The  following  verse  was  endorsed  on  the  letter  : 

Verse.  A 

0 thou  moon-cheeked  one,  others*  eye  and  lamp, 

1 burn  1 How  long  wilt  thou  plaster  others'  scars  ? 

As  the  slumbrous-witted  Mirzfi  did  not  possess  an  awakening 
spirit,  the  expostulation  made  no  impression  on  him.  With  the  same 
old  vain  hopes  he  took  the  road  of  disloyalty  and  stayed  behind  in 
Luhri.  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  proceeded  to  tTc  on  21st  Muharram 
949,  and  from  thence  went  towards  Maided  on  18th*  Rabifu-l-awwal, 
and  on  the  14th  idem  halted  at  the  foot  of  Dilftwir.8  On  the  20th 


1 Cf.  Tor.  Rash.  399,  where  Khw&ja 

Nflr  bids  Humlyftn  not  to  throw  his 
shadow  in  a oountry  where  the  parrot 

was  rarer  than  the  kite.  Probably  by 

this  the  saint  meant  Qaur  where  Hu- 

miyUn  was  wasting  his  time.  The 

saying  is  a common  one,  and  is  to 

be  found  in  the  Anu>ar-i-$uhaitl. 

* A note  to  text  suggests  that  18 


is  a mistake  for  13.  Possibly  the 
dates  18  and  14  have  bden  trans- 
posed. 

ft  In  Bahiwalpur,  Pan  jab.  I.  G. 
Text,  DlwarSwal.  See  Jarrett  II. 
331,  where  it  is  spelt  DlwXr-i-awwal. 
See  Raverty  J.A.S.B.  1892,  p.  184, 
note  74,  and  id.  Extra  No.  1897,  428. 
and  note  463. 
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he  encamped  at  Hasalpiir,1  and  on  17th  Babi'u-l-ftlshir  he  encamped 
twelve  ki)8  from  Bikftnlr.  On  the  way  the  far-seeing  members  of  his 
retinue  became  apprehensive  of  the  deceit  and  perfidy  of  Mftlded  and 
represented  this  to  his  Majesty.  They  continually  suggested  that 
cautious  action  which  is  the  illuminated  border  of  fortune’s  rescript. 
At  length  Mir  Samandar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  men  of  sense,  was 
sent  on  rapidly  to  Maided.  He  returned  when  he  had  penetrated  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  and  represented  that  though  Mftldeo  was  making 
protestations  of  sincerity,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
true  light.  When  the  standards  of  fortune  approached  hiB  territory, 
Sankai  (or  Sangftl)  of  Nagdr,  who  was  one  of  Mftlded’ 8 confidants, 
came  to  the  camp  under  pretext  of  trade  and  sought  to  purchase  a 
valuable  * diamond.  As  his  demeanour  did  not  savour  of  rectitude, 
his  Majesty  Jahfinbftni  bade  them  impress  on  this  (would-be) 
buyer  that  such  jewels  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  purchase.  They 
either  fell  by  the  shimmer  of  the  flashing  sword  into  the  hands  of 
him  for  whom  Providence  destined  them,  or  were  obtained  by  the 
favour  of  great  monarchs.  In  fine,  his  Majesty  was  rendered  even 
more  cautious  by  the  arrival  of  this  cheat,  and  applauded  the 
acuteness  of  Samandar.  Again  acting  on  vigilance  and  prudence 
which  are  the  net  with  which  princes  work,  especially  in  times  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  he  sent  Bfti  Mai  Sunt  with  instructions  to  go 
quickly  to  where  Mftlded  was  and  to  report  what  he  discovered.  If 
unable  to  write,  he  was  to  communicate  by  means  of  a pre-arranged 
signal.  That  is,  the  signal  of  Mftlded’s  faithfulness  was  to  be  the 
messenger’s  clasping  all  his  five  fingers,  and  that  of  opposition  and 
hypocrisy  was  to  be  the  clasping  of  his  little  finger.  The  camp 
moved  on  two  or  three  Btages  from  Phaludi * which  is  thirty  kOs 


1 Text,  Wftfilpur,  but  see  Errata. 
It  is  however  Wagilpftr  in  three 
B.  M.  MSS. 

* This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the*  stone  known  as  Bibar's  Dia- 
mond but  which  should  be  rather 
known  as  Humiyiln’s.  Humiyftn 
carried  it  with  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  presented  it  to  Shih 
Tahmftsp.  In  Humiy  fin's  remarks 
there  is  a play  on  the  word  jauhar 


which  means  both  a jewel  and  the 
wave-markings  or  lustre  of  a sword. 
Jauhar  Aftubct,  p.  88,  mentions  that 
two  of  Humftyfln's  attendants  told 
Mildftd  that  Humiyfln  had  valuable 
jewels,  and  instigated  him  to  demand 
them. 

ft  <J«rrett  II.  276.  “ Phalodi,  a salt 
marsh  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
State,  near  the  Jesalmlr  frontier, ’• 
Bijpfltini  Gazetteer  II.  224,  also 
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from  JodhpGr,  the  abode  of  Mfildeo,  and  stopped  at  the  Kul-i-jdgi 
(the  recluse's  pond).  RftI  Mai  Sum’s  courier  arrived  there,  and 
clasped  his  little  finger.  This  signal  explained  the  state  of  matters, 
tod  afterwards  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  thoughts  of  this  black- 
fated  scoundrel  were  deceit  and  perfidy,  and  that  he  had  an  evil 
intention  in  sending  a large  body  of  men  under  pretence  of  setting 
off  the  welcome.  His  Majesty  turned  his  reins  towards  Phaludi. 
Yet  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  Mfildeo  was  in  the  first 
instance  well-intentioned,  and  desirous  of  doing  service,  and  that 
afterwards  he  was  diverted  from  the  right  path  either  by  learning 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  troops  and  their  small  numbers,  or 
by  the  false  promises  of  §her  JChfin  and  by  perceiving  his  ascen- 
dency. Or  he  was  withheld  from  help  and  service  by  his  (§her 
Khfin’s)  threats.  In  any  case  he  abandoned  the  path  of  counsel 
and  auspiciousness  and  turned  the  page  of  loyalty.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  is  that  from  beginning  to  end  his  protestations  of 
service  and  his  sending  petitions  of  obedience  were  all  based  upon 
hypocrisy  and  hostility.1 

In  short,  as  at  that  time  the  adorners  of  the  pinakothek  of 
fate  were  engaged  in  decoration  of  another  sort,  nothing  that  his 
Majesty  undertook  came  to  any  result,  and  trouble  and  wickedness 
appeared  in  every  place  when  there  was  a prospect  of  good  and 
of  welfare.  When  the  gilding  of  those  counterfeit  troops  * was  sub- 
jected to  the  test,  and  the  perfidy  of  MfildSd’s  unrighteous  thoughts 
had  been  revealed  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  Majesty’s  sacred  heart, 
he  ordered  TardI  Beg  Khan,  Mun'im  Khftn  and  a number  of  his  other 
servants  to  go  out  and  stop  the  advance  of  the  evil-minded  ones 
and  prevent  them  from  putting  foot  in  the  sublime  camp.  After 
thus  keeping  them  in  check,  they  were  to  return  but  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  they  should  defeat  them.  His  Majesty  marched  on 
with  a few  devoted  followers  and  with  his  veiled  ladies.  Among 
the  soldiers  were  Shaikh  'All  Beg  Jalfiir,  Tarsun  Beg,  son  of  Blbft 


" Phalodi  is  a large  town  to  the  north- 
west of  Mirwlr  near  the  borders 
of  Bekanirand  Jesalmir,”  f.  e.,p.  283. 

1 A.  F.  probably  expatiates  on  the 
snbjoct  of  MfildtG,  because  he  had 


heard  a good  deal  about  ifr  from  bis 
father  whp  was  then  at  Nig3r. 

* Probably  the  troops  who  were 
ostensibly  sent  to  welcome  him. 
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Jalfiir,  FafcTl  Beg  and  others,  the  total,  number  being  about  twenty. 
There  were  also  some  domestic  slaves  and  some  faithful  menials. 
Of  learned  1 * * * * men  there  were  present  Mulla  Taju-d-dln  and  Maulftnil 
Cftnd  the  astrologer  * 

When  the  camp  had  left  Phaludf  and  arrived  at  Sfitalmir,8 
Mfildeo's  army  appeared  in  sight,  whilst  the  officers  who  had  been 
despatched  to  check  them,  had  lost  their  way  and  gone  off  in  another 
direction,  so  that  there  was  a passage  for  the  enemy  to  the  royal 
standards.  His  Majesty,  who  was  a rock  of  power  and  a world 
of  courage,  placed  the  foot  of  steadfastness  on  the  skirt  of  resolu- 
tion and  dignity,  and  turned  against  them  with  God-given  reason 
and  innate  understanding.  Many,  of  the  ladies  were  dismounted 
and  their  horses  given  to  fighting  men,  and  the  troops  having  been 
distributed  into  three  * bands,  were  sent  against  the  foe.  Shaikh  ( All 
Beg  with  three  or  four  trusty  brethren  advanced  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  were  huddled  together  in  a defile.  To  attack  them  and 
to  put  them  to  flight  was  one  and  the  same  thing.  A large  number 
of  them  were  killed,  and  by  the  Divine  aid  the  king's  servants 
obtained  the  victory.  His  Majesty  JahfinbfinI  after  returning  thanks 
to  God  proceeded  towards  Jesalmlr,  where  he  encamped  in  the 
beginning  of  Jumftda'l-awwal.  At  this  stage  the  officers  who  had 
lost  their  way  and  whose  minds  had  been  distressed  by  agitations  6 * 
experienced  the  blessing  of  service,  and  made  the  dust  of  the  royal 
camp  the  collyrium  of  fortune's  eye.  The  Ral  of  Jesalmir,  who  was 


l AKLi-Ba'ddat,  good  or  auspicious 

men.  See  Humfty tin’s  classification 
of  the  people,  Elliot  V.  120  and  text, 

infra  I.  357.  At  p.  9 of  text  the 

phrase  Urbab-i-ta'adat  has  a similar 

meaning  and  should  have  been  so 

translated  by  me.  A.  F.  there  repre- 

sents himself  as  the  last  or  hum- 
blest of  the  learned  men  who  adorned 
Akbar’s  Court. 

8 He  afterwards  cast  Akbar’s  horos- 
cope. MullS  Tiju-d-dln  is  perhaps 
the  TSju-d-dTn  of  DilhI  mentioned 
by  BadiSnl,  Blochmann  181.  But 
more  probably  he  is  the  Shaikh 


Taju-d-dln  Lahrl  whose  death  at  Jfin 
is  recorded  soon  afterwards.  Text, 
p.  185. 

8 Jarrett  II.  276.  u SitalmTr  was 
built  by  Satal,  the  eldest  son  of  Rao 
Jodha  (after  whom  Jodhpur  is  nam- 
ed) on  the  top  of  a low  ridge  of 
hills,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Jain  temple.” 

4 The  three  seems  doubtful.  In 
two  B.  M.  MSS.  the  word  is  more 
like  %ar  and  the  correct  reading  i" 
perhaps  $ar-yfauj. 

8 Anaftr,  perhaps  false  reports  of 
disaster. 
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called  Rfti  Ldnkaran,1  took  up,  out  of  wickedness,  the  position  of 
hostility  and  set  guards  over  the  water-pond,  so  that  the  royal  array 
which  had  experienced  the  toils  of  the  desert  and  had  come  from  a 
wilderness  of  mirages  to  this  evil  halting-plaqe,  was  put  to  trouble 
from  want  of  water.  The  tigers  of  fidelity's  forest  advanced  and 
showing  their  superiority,  defeated  that  vile  crew.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  on  towards  the  bounty-encompassed  fort  (hisdr-i-faiz- 
inhi^dr)  of  Amarkot  on  10th  Jum&da'l-awwal  (23rd  August,  1542). 
After  difficulties  from  hunger  and  thirst,  the  glory  of  arriving  at 
that  guarded  fort  (hain-i-ha$in) , which  is  the  ascension-point  of 
glory  and  storehouse  of  fortune's  jewel,  was  conferred  upon  them. 
The  ruler  of  the  fort,  who  was  called  Ran&  Parsftd,  regarded  the 
sublime  advent  as  a glorious  adornment  and  tendered  acceptable 
service. 

One  of  the  marvels  (barahdt)  resulting  from  the  sacred  existence 
of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  which  moved  the  wonder  of  the 
acute  of  the  time,  was  that  in  that  propitious  period  when  her 
Majesty  Maryam-makanI  was  pregnant  with  that  Unique  of  creation's 
workshop,  she  one  day  when  she  had  been  rapidly  traversing  the 
desert,  had  a longing  for  a pomegranate.  In  that  waterless  and 
grainless  Sahara  where  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  corn,  the 
caterers  for  the  holy  court  were  in  despair,  when  suddenly  a man 
brought  a bag  ( anbdn ) full  of  millet  ( jawar ) for  sale.  When 
they  took  him  into  the  tent  and  were  emptying  his  bag,  suddenly 
a large,  juicy  pomegranate  emerged.  'Twas  a cause  of  joy  and 
gladness,  and  an  astonished  world  ascribed  it  to  a miracle. 

Some  * days  were  spent  in  that  delightful  spot,  and  it  was  there 
that  TardT  Beg  Khan  and  many  others  who  had  accumulated  goods 
and  wealth — all  of  it  acquired  by  the  abiding  good  fortune  (of  the 
royal  house) — grudged  giving  it  in  such  a time  of  distress  and 
difficulty,  even  when  his  Majesty  asked  for  it  f By  the  help  of  the 
Rai  of  Amarkot  his  Majesty  got  possession  1 of  the  goodsj  and  out 
of  his  perfect  kindness,  liberality  and  justice,  distributed  a portion 
among  his  followers  for  their  expenses,  but  returned  the  bulk  of  it  to 


1 The  Noonk&rn  of  Todd.  A Raja 
Ldnkaran  is  mentioned  in  Nijlmu-d- 
dln  as  one  of  Akbar*s  nobles.  Bloch- 


rnann,  531. 

* About  six  weeks. 

• Cf.  JaHhar,  43. 
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those  low-minded,  narrow-soulcd  ones.  God  be  praised  ! How  have 
the  necks  of  contemporaries — from  the  blessing  of  his  Majesty 
the  king  of  kings  and  shadow  of  God’s  holy  essence-* come  into  the 
noose  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  so  that  whilst  in  that  past  age  great  officers 
and  those  holding  high  trusts  did  not  ascend  to  even  a low  stage  of 
loyalty,  and  were  at  such  a crisis  niggardly  of  wealth  which  they 
had  gathered  by  the  blessing  of  their  master’s  favour,  at  the  present 
day  the  despised  and  they  who  stand  a great  way  off  from  devotion’s 
court,  have  with  respect  to  self-sacrifice,  a delight  in  climbing  to  the 
loftiest  stages  of  perfect  loyalty,  even  though  they  be  in  the  position 
of  being  abused  and  reproached  ! How  much  more  then  they  who 
are  the  elite  of  the  court  and  bystanders  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
sublime  throne ! May  Almighty  God  hold  aloft,  for  epochs  and 
cycles,  this  chosen  one  from  eternity  on  the  maenad  of  bounty,  and 
on  the  throne  of  the  khildfat,  that  he  may  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind. 

As  1 his  Majesty  Jahfinbanl  had  in  his  mind  the  firm  intention 
of  marching  forwards  and  as  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
of  Time  and  the  Terrene  was  at  hand,  he,  having  ascertained  the 
propitious  hour,  committed,  on  1st  Rajab,  949  (11th  October,  1542), 
the  litter  of  her  Majesty  Maryam-makani  and  some  faithful  followers  to 
the  world-upholding  Creator,  and  with  fortune  and  prestige  set  out 
on  his  expedition. 


l According  to  the  text  this  sen- 
tence closes  the  chapter,  bat  I think 
it  would  have  been  better  to  end 
with  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 


headings  are  probably  not  by  the 
authors  and  are  often  arbitrary. 
The  Lucknow  edition  has  not  a new 
chapter  here. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

RECEIPT  OF  THE  HEWS  OF  THE  AUSPICIOUS  BIRTH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING  OF  KINGS,  BY  HIS  MAJESTY  jAHlNBANl  J AN  NAT- 
18  HylN  I,  AND  OTHER  DETAILS.1 

At  this  time,  when  the  hoping  eyes  of  the  watohers  of  the 
night  of  expectation  were  opened  and  the  door  of  hopelessness  was 
closed  for  the  world,  the  exaltation-point  (iAaraf)  of  the  birth  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  kings  and  shadow  of  God,  displayed  its 
countenance.  As  has  already  been  stated,  that  nursling  of  Divine 
light  emerged  from  the  womb  of  concealment  into  the  world  of 
manifestation  on  the  night  of  Sunday,1 *  5th  Rajab,  949  (15th 
October,  1542),  in  order  that  all  the  sorrows  of  mortals  might  end 
in  everlasting  joy;  that  the  sorrow-pelted  heart  of  his  Majesty 
Jahdnb&ni  might  receive  the  balm  of  assuagement ; that  the  perturbed 
outer  world  might  assume  koamos  and  the  redt-spiritual  world  be 
composed ; that  the  spectators  of  Divine,  power  (i.e.,  the  angelB) 
might  rejoice  over  the  spectacle  of  the  accomplished  faot  and  the 
expectants  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  world  have  their  desire 
satisfied ; that  to  Wisdom  there  should  oome  a master,  to  Justice  a 
gracious  father,  to  Perception  a wise  friend,  to  Law  a righteous  king, 
to  Love  an  acute  appreciator ; that  universal  peace  might  have  a wise 
daysman  ; that  an  adorner  of  the  outward  and  a shewer-forth  of  the 
inward  might  appear.  God  be  praised  that  in  adequate  correspon- 
dence with  hope,  there  shone  a dawn  of  union  after  a dark  night  of 
distraction,  and  that  a morning  of  joy  succeeded  an  evening  of  gloom. 
The  desire  of  celestials  was  accomplished,  the  glory  of  terrestrials 
revealed.  When  this  darkness-destroying  refulgence  and  universe- 
lighting flash  came  from  holy  heaven  and  unveiled  itself  in  that  land 

1 A better  sub-heading  would  be,  9 Saturday,  according  to  our 

“ Some  account  of  Bairim  Khbi.”  reckoning,  the  birth  being  early  on 

Sunday  morning. 
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of  roBOSji  swift' messengers  hastened  to  convey  the  good  news.  While 
they  were  yet  on  the  way,  the  heart  of  his  Majesty  J&hfinbftn!,* — for 
his  far-seeing  eye* was  on  the  watch  on  account  of  the  secret  inti- 
mation,—^became  a thousand  hearts  from  the  life-giving  good  news. 
He  prostrated  himself  in  thanksgiving  to  Providence  who  had  made 
fortune's  rose  bloom  in  the  thorn-brake  of  misfortune,  and  had 
in  the  emptiness  of  failure,  cast  thousands  of  fruitions  into  his 
bosom.  Within  and  without,  there  was  a feast  of  joy,  and  all 
addressed  themselves  to  enjoyment.  The  noble  and  the  uumble,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  small  and  great,  opened  the  hand  of  rejoicing, 
and  beat  the  feet  of  delight  in  that  feast  of  fortune,  and  secured 
endless  favours.  An  account  of  this  sublime  feast,  which  was  the 
celestial  *ld  and  the  world’s  New  Tear,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
honoured  cradle  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  at  his  Majesty 
Jah&nb&ni’s  sublime  camp,  and  of  other  occurrences  which  are  the 
adorning  frontispiece  of  this  auspicious  rescript  and  the  illuminated 
border  of  this  mandate  of  fortune,  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  lofty-titled  volume ; for  this  real  Pinacothek,» 
wherein  are  depicted  the  wondrous  events,  noble  deeds  and  glorious 
victories  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kingB,  is  fashioned  in  accord 
with  the  initiative  of  the  exaltation-point  (i&araf)  of  the  holy 
nativity,  and  whatever  else  has  been  traced  by  the  pen  of  supplica- 
tion is  but  ancillary  to  this  and  but  a diluent * or  vehicle  of  the 


i Qul-tamin.  Perhaps  Maryam- 
mak&ni's  bosom  is  meant. 

9 Artang  or  Arfaing,  the  house 
of  the  painter  M&nl  and  also  his 
album.  D’Herbelot  «.  v.  Ertenk  & 
Jarrett  III.  336,  337.  Min!  is  the 
supposed  founder  of  Manicheism. 

• Slrabl-i-mljban,  lit  irrigation  of 
words.  A.  P.  here  explains  why 
he  began  his  work  with  the  horos- 
copes of  Akbar  and  the  details 
of  his  birth  although  this  causes 
some  repetition  in  his  account  of 
Huroiyfin's  reign.  It  may  be  worth 
while  noting  that  A.  F.  divided  his 
history  according  to  gorans  or  periods 


of  thirty  years,  of  his  hero's  life. 
Thus  his  first  volume  embraced  the 
first  thirty  years  of  Akbar's  life, 
eis.,  from  his  birth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
for  Akbar  ascended  the  throne  when 
he  was  13.  The  next  book  was  to 
contain  the  history  of  the  reign  up 
to  the  end  of  the  47th  year,  but  was 
not  completed  because  A.  F.  was 
killed  in  that  year.  Apparently  he 
had  carried  on  the  history  till  the 
end  of  the  46th  year.  His  hope,  as 
he  tells  us  in  the  Afn,  Jarrett  III. 
416,  was  that  ho  might  write  four 
volumes,  i.e.,  the  history  of  four 
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discourse,  and  has  a real  conneotion  with  that  subject.  God  be 
praised  f The  imposing  record  of  this  ever-during  progression  has 
been  accomplished  even  from  Adam,  down  to  this  period  (Akbar’a 
birth),  generation  after  generation.  That  it  may  go  on,  the  veil  is 
being  withdrawn  from  the  countenance  of  narration. 

In  short,  as  his  Majesty  JahSnbanI  Jannat-ashy&nT  was  a 
world  of  urbanity  and  generosity,  he  had  stayed  his  desire  of 
retirement  for  the  sake  of  his  loyal  companions,  and  with  his  far- 
seeing  eyes  had  set  about  the  ordering  of  the  world  of  interdepen- 
dencies, as  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  existence  of  princes,  and 
had  proceeded  towards  Mftldeo's  country.  Mftldeo  that  ravening 
demon  (div-maal-i-dad-rirat)  did  not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  blessing — such  as  he  could  not  Bee  even  in  a dream,  and  behaved 
in  an  unworthy  manner.  Of  necessity  and  at  the  request  of  his 
devoted  followers,  his  Majesty  proceeded  back  to  Sind  on  the  chance 
that  the  rulers  of  that  country  might  awake  from  the  slumber  of 
negligence,  and  amend  the  past.  Though  the  world-adorning  mind 
did  not  approve  of  this,  still  in  accordance  with  fate  he  agreed  to 
return.  When  the  sublime  army  came  near  the  boundary,  it  became 
known  that  the  Arghunlftns  were  assembled  in  Jun  and  were  pre- 
pared to  fight.  His  Majesty  JahSnbftm  sent  forward  Shaikh  ‘AH  Beg 
Jalalr,  whose  ancestors  were  of  hereditary  devotion  and  loyalty  from 
the  time  of  the  uprearing  of  the  standards  of  glory  of  his  Majesty 
$dhib-qirani  (Timur),  together  with  a body  of  brave  men.  He 
himself  followed.  As  Sbaiklj  ‘All  had  at  his  back  the  victorious 


qarans  (120  years).  The  third 
volume  which  he  refers  to  in  the 
passage  mentioned  above  is  the  Aint 
which  was  finished,  in  a manner, 
in  the  42nd  year,  t.  e.,  1597-98.  No 
doubt,  however,  he  intended  to  add 
to  it  from  time  to  time  according  aa 
new  regulations  were  issued  by 
Akbar,  and  new  territories  added 
to  iiis  kingdom.  The  Ain  is  gener- 
ally called  tho  third  book  of  the 
Akbamama , but  it  should  bo  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  a continua- 
tion of  the  first  two,  and  that  it 


was  completed  (in  a manner)  before 
the  historical  part  of  his  work  was 
finished.  It  is  in  reality  an  ex- 
cursus or  side-piece  to  his  history. 
A.  F.’s  division  of  his#work  has 
not  been  preserved  in  ‘the  Bib.  Jnd. 
edition  which  is  in  three  volumes, 
the  first  ending  with  Akbar's  ac- 
cession and  not  with  his  17th  year 
as  A.  F.  designed.  The  expression 
8irabi-i-8ukfran  above  referred  to  is 
used  again  by  A.  F.  at  p.  195  of  text 
when  ho  digresses  into  accounts  of 
Sher  Khan.  Haidar  MTrzS  and  others. 
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army,  he  went  forward  bravely  with  a few  men  and  soon  scattered  the 
foe.  The  breeze  of  victory’s  morn  blew  from  the  orient  of  the  sword 
and  ihe  horizon  of  the  bow,  and  the  sun  of  fortune  burnt  up  the 
darkness  of  that  field  of  nemesis.  The  army  encamped  near  Jun.1 
To  that  town  of  lofty  threshold  (qaiba«t-ra}i‘-ataba)  there  came 
from  Amarkot,  the  birth-place,  the  honourable  litter  of  her  Ma- 
jesty Maryam-makani  and  the  sublime  cradle  of  his  Majesty,  the 
king  of  kings,  attended  by  fortune  and  happy  augury.  Accord- 
ingly a detail  of  the  circumstance  has  been  made  an  adornment  to 
the  Introduction.  As  this  spot  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
was  eminent  among  the  cities  of  Sind  for  its  many  gardens*  streams, 
pleasant  fruits  and  amenities,  the  army  stayed  there  for  some  time. 
There  were  continual  fights  with  the  ArghunISns  who  were  always 
defeated.  Shaikh  Tuju-d-dln  Lari,*  who  was  one  of  his  Majesty 
Jaliaiibam’s  favourites,  became  a martyr  here.*  One  day  Shaikh 
'All  Beg  Jalair,  Tardi  Beg  J£ban,  and  a body  of  men  were  despatched 
to  attack  the  neighbouring  district.  Sullen  Mahmud  of  Bhakkar 
and  a large  number  of  people  fell  upon  them.  Tardi  Beg  was  re- 
miss in  fighting,  but  9her  rAlI  Beg  stood  firm  and  in  that  battle- 
field (razm)  which  is  the  banquet-table  (biddf-i-hazm)  of  the  brave, 
quaffed  with  unaltered  mien  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom.  The 
heart  of  his  Majesty  JahanbfinI  was  grievously  wounded  by  the  fate 
of  so  faithful  a follower,  and  some  other  untoward  circumstances 
having  occurred,  hiB  heart  cooled  towards  the  country  of  Bhakkar 
and  he  determined  to  go  to  Qandahfir.  Just  then,  on  7th  Muharram 
950  (13th  April,  1543)  Bairam  St&n  arrived  alone  from  Gujrit  and 
laid  a balm  on  the  wounded  spirit  of  his  Majesty,  and  was  a cause 
of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  One  of  the  wonderful  things  was  that  as 


* As  Stewart  remarks,  J un  is  not 
marked  on  the  maps.  A.  F.  puts  it 
in  H&jk&n.  Jarrett  II.  340.  Appar- 
ently it  was  on  the  east  bank,  be- 
tween Tattah  and  Sohwin.  General 
JIaig,  (1.  c.,  p.  92)  says  “ Jan,  the  chief 
town  of  a fertile  and  populous  dis- 
trict, was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pen.  It  is  75  miles  south- 
west of  Umarkote  and  50  miles 


north-east  of  Tattah.'’  A note  adds 
that  the  ruins  of  J fin  are  to  be  seen 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  present 
Tando  Ghulam  IJaidar. 

1 L&r  or  L&ristan  is  a maritime 
province  of  Persia.  D’Herbelot  s.  v. 
Lir. 

* Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is 
that  he  died  a natural  death. 
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ho  was  coming  to  the  camp,  he  had  first  to  pass  over  a battle-field. 
Before  he  could  make  his  obeisance  or  reveal  himself,  he  had  to 
prepare  for  war  and  to  fight  bravely.  The  victorious  soldiers  were 
amazed,  and  thought  “ he  comes  from  the  secret  army  (of  God).” 
When  it  transpired  that  he  was  Bairam  Khan,  a shout  was  raised 
by  those  standing  in  battle-array,  and  the  heart  of  his  Majesty 
Jahanbani  rejoiced.  On  account  of  this  arrival,  they  continued  for 
some  1 * * * * * * days  to  halt  in  that  land  of  roses  (gulzamin). 

Account  of  Bairam  Khan. 

The  brief  account  of  Bairam  Kh&n  is  as  follows.  After  expos- 
ing his  life  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Qanauj,  he  went  to  Sambal. 
There  he  took  refuge  with  Raja  Mitter  Sen,  one  of  the  great  land- 
holders of  that  country,  in  the  town  of  Lakhnur  * and  for  a while 
remained  there  under  protection.  When  §&er  Khftn  heard  of  this, 
he  sent  a messenger  for  him,  and  the  Raja  being  helpless,  sent  the 
KhSn.  They  met  on  the  road  8 to  Malwa.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
interview,  §Jher  Khan  rose  up  to  receive  him  and  in  order  to  attract 
him,  spoke  crafty  words  to  him.  Among  his  remarks  was  this,  “ Who- 
ever keeps  his  loyalty,  stumbleth  not.”  “ Yea,”  replied  Bairim  KhSn, 
t(  whoever  keeps  his  loyalty,  shall  not  stumble.”  He  contrived,  after 
a thousand  difficulties,  to  escape  from  near  Burhanpur  in  company 
with  Abu'l-qtteim,  the  governor  of  GwSliyftr,  and  set  out  for  Gujrftfc. 
While  they  were  on  their  way,  &ber  Khfin's  ambassador  who  was 
coming  from  GujrSt,  got  information  about  them  and  sent  people 
who  arrested  Abu’l-qaslm, — who  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person.  Bairam  Khan  out  of  nobleness  and  generosity  stoutly 
asseverated  that  he  was  Bairam  Khan,  while  Abu'l-qSsim  heroically 
said,  “ This  is  my  servant ; he  would  sacrifice  himself  for  me,  beware 
and  withdraw  your  hand  from  him.”  Thus  it  was  the  case  of 


1 Three  months  according  to 

A.  F.’s  own  chronology,  for  they  did 

not  leave  Jun  till  11th  July.  It  is 

more  probable  that  it  was  BairSm’s 

arrival  and  energy  which  made 

HumSydn  take  suoh  a decided  step 

as  that  of  leaving  Sind. 


* Jarrett  II.  298.  There  is  a fuller 
account  of  BairSm’s  visit  to  Sam- 
bbal  in 1 Abbas  ’ chronicle. 

8 At  TJjjain,  according  to  the  chro- 
nicle of  3her  Sh&h. 
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Verse. 1 

“ Leave  me,  seize  the  hand  of  my  friend.1* 

In  this  way  Bairam  ghan  escaped  and  went  to  Sulfcfin  Mahmiid 
in  Gujrlt.  Abu’l-qasim  was  taken  before  Sfcer  ghftn,  and  from 
failure  a to  appreciate  him,  that  mine  of  magnanimity  was  martyred. 
Sber  Khfin  used  frequently  to  remark  that  “as  soon  as  Bairim 
Khan  said  in  the  assembly  ' Whoever  keeps  his  loyalty  shall  not a 
stumble,1  we  gathered  that  he  would  not  come  to  terms  with  us.** 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gujrat  too,  though  he  tried  to  induce  him  to  stay  with 
him,  could  not  succeed.  He  (BairloO  got  leave  to  go  on  pilgrimage 
and  came  to  Surat.  Thence  he  hurried  off  to  the  country  of  Hardwlr4 


l Gulistln  V.  20. 

* An  no-fhinoii ; this  cannot  mean, 
owing  to  his  not  being  recognised, 
for  8her  KhEn  had  seen  the  real 
Bairim. 

A I adopt  the  variant  na  j&toahad. 

♦ Corrected  i u the  Errata  to 
MErwIr,  bat  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  one  MS.  only  and  I 
suspect  that  Mlrwlr  is  merely  a 
guess  devised  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
probability of  Bairlm's  having  gene 
to  suoh  a distant  place  as  Hardwlr. 
The  Madtlr-i~umard  has  Hardwlr  and 
so  has  the  Afa’dflr-i-mAiml.  It  does 
not  agree  very  well  with  A.  F.'s  state- 
ment that  Bairim  joined  Humlyan 
from  Gujrlt,  but  then  neither  does 
Mftrwlr.  Though  Hardwlr  be  very 
far  it  is  not  impossible  that  Bairim 
who  was  trying  to  hide,  went  the 
distance  in  order  to  escape  3her 
Khln  and  Sulfcln  Ma^mfld.  Ho 
may  have  done  so  in  disguise  and 
in  company  with  Hindi  pilgrims. 
Possibly  too  he  went  there  because 
it  was  not  far  from  his  old  refuge  of 
8ambha1.  At  first  I was  inclined  to 
accept  Mlrwlr  and  to  suppose  that 


A.  F.  wrote  it  in  the  form  Marfiwlr 
or  Mar  a war  ( jj*  or  jjjj*)  which 
according  to  Tod,  is  the  original 
word  and  which  might  easily  enough 
be  read  by  a copyist  as  Hardwlr.  It 
might  also  have  been  supposed  that 
Bairim  went  to  Mlrwlr,  is.,  Jodh- 
pllir,  in  pursuit  of  Humlyfin  of  whose 
expedition  into  M&ldSI’s  country  he 
may  have  heard.  A pencil  note  in 
Chalmers'  Ms.  suggests  Dwlrkl 
(in  Gujrlt)  which  would  do  very 
well  if  we  had  any  evidence  that 
Dwlrkl  was  ever  called  Hardwlr. 
On  the  whole  I think  that  we  must 
hold  that  A.  F.  wrote  Hardwlr.  The 
Ma'atfr-i-rahlmt  has  a biography  of 
Bairim  taken  apparently  from  a 
work  called  the  Tar\I£-i-aIcbar%  by 
Muhammad  4 Arif  Qandahlrf  who 
had  been  Bairim’s  steward.  It  uses 
the  word  Hardwlr  twice  apparently 
without  any  suspicion  of  mistake.  It 
describes  Bairim’s  parentage,  his 
birth  in  Qil'a  gafar  in  Badakblb*11’ 
the  death  of  his  father,  Saif  ‘All 
at  Qhaxnln.  his  entering  HumlyOn’s 
service,  and  becoming  his  muhrddr 
(chancellor),  and  finally,  with  refer- 
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and  from  there  he  came  to  the  feet  of  his  own  master  (fd/kth)  and 
the  benefactor  of  mankind  in  the  village  of  Jftn. 


cnee  perhaps  to  A.  F.*s  remarks 
on  the  thousand  difficulties  which 
Bair&m  experienced  in  making  hit 
escape  to  Gujrit, — it  tells  us  how 
he  in  the  course  of  his  wanderingst 


fell  in  with  a party  of  GttwSris  who 
were  drinking  and  dancing,  and  how 
they  constrained  him  to  take  part 
in  their  merry-making. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SlNGULAB  MANIFESTATION  BY  HIS  MAJESTY,  THE  KlNO  OF  KlNGS,  IN  TB 
EIGHTH  MONTH  FROM  HIS  NATIVITY’S  EXALTATION-POINT  ( sharaf ),  BEING 
THE  ILLUMINATED  BORDER  OF  MIRACLE3  (kardmdt) , AND  PRESAGE 
OF  His  career  ( maqdmat , lit . stages  or  stations). 

In  the  pages  of  Divine  knowledge,  which  are  “ the  guarded 
tablets  ” 1 * * from  and  for  eternity,  it  is  laid  down  that  when  the  diadem 
of  distinction  is  Bet  on  the  marvellous  head  of  a world-adorning 
creature  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  enthroning-room,  there  aro 
emitted,  from  the  auspicious  birth-hour  of  that  glorious  ono,  flash- 
ings and  wonders  (bawariq-i-hdldt-u-khawdriq-i-ddat)  from  the  folded 
pages  of  his  record,  each  of  them  a mysterious  herald  loudly  pro- 
claiming in  the  reason’s  ear  of  mankind  the  glorious  progression  of 
his  power,  and  by  such  revelations  augmenting  the  felicity  of  mortals. 
One  of  the  marvellous  proofs  of  this  is  that  when  seven  months 
complete  had  elapsed  from  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings’,  auspicious 
birth,  and  when  he  had  in  his  fortune  and  felicity  entered  on  the  eighth, 
a strange  circumstance  occurred.  On  an  evening  which  was  seized 
of  the  light  of  fortune’s  morn,  Jiji  Anaga — that  cupola  of  chastity — 
was  nursing  the  first  fruit  of  the  garden  of  holiness,  and  grieving 
over  the  opposition  to  her  by  that  veil  of  chastity— Maham  Anaga, 
and  by  many  others.  She  was  very  sad  because  they  had  repre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  Jannat-isfeyftni  that  Mir  Ghaz  navi’s 
wife  (t.  e.y  herself)  was  practising  incantations  so  that  his  Majesty, 
the  prince  of  mankind,  should  not  accopt  anyone’s  milk  but  her 
own.  At  this  time,  when  none  else  was  present,  his  Majesty, 
seeing  that  there  was  privacy,  became  vocal,  and  Messiah-like 9 

1 Lauh-i-mahfuit  Book  6f  Destiny.  9 Muhammadans  believe  that 

D’Herbelot  a.  v.  Omm  Alkitdb , & Lane,  J esus  Christ  spoke  in  the  cradle. 

2680c. 
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opened  bis  wondrous  mouth  to  comfort  Jiji  Anaga’s  afflicted  heart. 
“ Be  of  good  cheer,”  he  said,  “ for  the  celestial  light  of  the  hh/ildfat 
shall  abide  in  thy  bosom  and  shall  bestow  on  the  night  of  thy  sorrow 
the  effulgence  of  joy.  But  see  that  thou  reveal  this  our  secret  to 
no  one,  and  that  thou  dost  not  proclaim  untimely  this  mystery  of 
God's  power,  for  hidden  designs  and  great  previsions  are  infolded 
therein.”  Jiji  Anaga  declared,  “ This  life-fraught  intimation  brought 
me  into  rapture,  and  sorrow’s  knot  was  at  once  loosed  from  off 
my  heart.  This  portent  which  gave  me  from  the  eternal  throne 
the  sole  and  undisputed  charge  of  a child  of  light,  expanded  my 
heart,  one  becoming  a hundred  and  a hundred  a thousand.1 * *  Day 
by  day  the  doors  of  joy  and  gladness  opened  wider  and  wider  before 
me,  and  having  established  myself  on  thanksgiving  for  this  great  bless- 
ing, I addressed'  myself  to  my  duties,  heart  and  soul.  The  glory  and 
dominion  of  two  worlds  were  revealed  to  me.  But  I kept  this 
mystery  sealed  up  till  that  nursling  of  dominion  became  the  throne- 
adorner  of  the  regions  of  world-conquest.  One  day  he  had  gone 
forth  from  Dihli  to  hunt  in  the  district  of  Pfilam,*  and  there  an 
enormous  and  terrific  serpent,  such  as  might  move  the  heart  of 
the  daring,®  appeared  on  the  line  of  road.  On  this  occasion  his 
Majesty  exhibited  the  miracle  of  Moses,  and  without  the  hesitation 
which  comes  even  to  generous  hearts,  put  forth  his  white  4 hand  and 
approaching  the  serpent,  courageously  and  in  the  strength  of  a 
sacred  intimation,  seized  its  tail  with  his  holy  hand  and  quelled 
it.  Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan, s brother  of  Mirzfi  *AzTz  KokaltSsb 
beheld  this  token  of  power  and  in  his  astonishment  came  and  told 
me.  On  that  occasion  I told  my  dear  son  that  sealed  and  hidden- 
awpy  mystery  which  I myself  had  seen  and  heard,  and  said>  * His 
Majesty  did  that  wonderful  thing  in  his  tender  years,  'tis  not  strange 


1 Text,  Shdtiriklt  but  it  should  be 

Shatir  yaki. 

1 Jarrett  II.  286.  In  the  Dikii 
district,  and  so  apparently,  different 
from  Palam  in  Kangra. 

8 Arbdb‘i-tahawv)ur.  Tahaurumr 
means,  according  to  Lane,  a state 
in  which  one  enterB  on  rash  enter- 
prises, such  as  fighting  with  un- 
believers more  than  double  the 

49 


number  of  the  Muslim.  Diet.  2906*. 

* An  allusion  to  the  Muhammadan 
story  of  the  white  hand  of  Moses 
c/.  Exodus  iv.  6.  The  miracle  of 
Moses  above  referred  to  seems  to  be 
the  conversion  of  Moses*  rod  into  a 
serpent. 

fc  Bloch  mann  823.  Son  of  Jiji 
Anaga.  He  was  the  elder  brother. 
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if  in  hit  maturity  he  hat  performed  this  miracle,  for  every  act 
hath  its  time  and  every  speech  its  season.  The  reason  of  my  not 
mentioning  this  marvel  till  this  point  is  that  no  one  to  whom  I told 
it,  wonld  have  believed  it,  but  on  the  contrary  wonld  have  taxed 
me  with  weakness  of  intellect.  The  taste  of  snch  a story  would 
have  been  bitter  to  their  wishes'  palate.  Moreover  I was  not  at 
liberty  to  reveal  it.  Now,  my  son,  that  I have  heard  from  you  the 
story  of  the  serpent,  I have  opened  my  lips  to  tell  of  the  mystery 
whioh  marked  his  tender  years,  while  the  other  is  a sample  of  his 
riper  age.  My  honoured  son ! in  that  exhibitor  of  miracles  such 
indications  and  stages  of  development  (* aldmdt  % maqdmdt)  are  not 
surprising."  Though  Abil’l-fafl,  the  composer  of  this  noble  record 
had  heard  these  two  anecdotes  from  a person  of  veracity,  yet  he  also 
received  them  direct  from  that  receptacle  of  ohastity  (Jljl  Anaga).  But 
what  the  writer  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  has  understood  by 
his  own  contemplation,  concerning  the  perfections  and  miracles  of 
this  nursling  of  Divine  light,  exceeds  mortal  conjecture  and  human 
comprehension.  In  truth  what  was  recounted  by  the  venerable 
mother  of  M.  ‘Azfs  Kdka  is  astonishing  to  the  exoteric 
but  what  this  humble  one  hath  witnessed  is  awe-augmenting  to  the 
esoteric  ( arbab-i-b&tin ). 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DEPARTURE  Of  HIS  MAJESTY  jAHlNBANl  jANNAT-iaflTiN!  FOR 
QamdahAb,  with  thi  dision  or  GOING  thence  to  thi 
Quiz  AMD  or  HIS  RESOLUTION  TO  INTER  PERSIA. 

It  is  the  Eternal  will  and  the  Divine  design  that  when  the 
glorious  robe  of  a king’s  fortune  is  being  embroidered  with  the 
fringe  of  perpetuity  and  the  props  of  his  throne  of  greatness  and 
sovereignty  made  strong  and  glorious  by  the  pillars  of  fixity  and 
permanence,  sundry  accidents  which  have  the  appearance  of  retro- 
gressions and  withdrawals  are  brought  in  front  of  his  path.  In 
truth  these  are  apparent  and  not  real;  and  the  impediments  are  in  the 
end  subjects  of  thanksgiving.  The  short-sighted  regard  such  as  de- 
fects and  become  astonished.  But  they  of  uplifted  eyes  recognise  them 
as  the  mole  on  Fortune’s  cheek,  and  regard  them  as  a note  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  evil  eye.  The  fortunate  man  regards  every  evil 
whioh  comes  in  his  way,  as  the  complement  of  perfection,  wl^ile  the 
unfortunate  man  regards  them  as  his  destruction,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  collapses  into  the  collar  of  lamentation.  The  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets — the  regents  of  the  seven1  celestial  climes — are 
an  illustration  of  this  and  typify  the  design.  Though  the  world- 
illuminating  sun  be  hid  from  sight  by  cloud  and  vapour,  yet  in 
truth  ’tis  no  mighty  screen  which  has  been  lowered  over  mortal  eyes, 
nor  has  any  defect  reached  those  glorious  halls  (the  sun’s).  When 
it  seemeth  to  be  a cause  of  concealment,  the  strong  blast  of  Divine 
power  casts  the  vapour  headlong  and  relegates  it  to  the  black  earth. 
The  phenomena  of  sunrise  and  sunset  too  are  torch-bearing  Indicators 
of  this.  For  the  status  and  condition  of  the  Treasury  of  Light 
when  in  the  East  are  identical  with  his  status  and  condition  when 
under  the  veil  of  the  West.  And  the  condition  which  he  hath  when 


as  planet*,  thus  making  seven  in  all. 


1 The  sun  and  moon  were  recognised 
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in  the  zenith  and  when  in  declination  from  the  meridian,  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  his  condition  when  in  the  nadir  of  mid-night.1 
The  difference  is  in  the  earth-born  beholders  and  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  dwellers  in  a handful  of  clay.  Assuredly  the  pinacles 
of  his  glory  is  all  the  holier  because  the  thoughts  of  detrimental 
have  touched  its  fringe.  In  accordance  with  these  propositions, 
whoever  cherisheth  evil  thoughts  against  tiara'ed  lords  of  bliss, 
and  diademed  lords  of  fortune,  is  caught  at  last  by  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  his  deeds,  and  becomes  a primefactor  of  his  own 
destruction.  These  truths  are  mirrored  in  the  presage-full  history 
of  his  Majesty  Jahfinbani  Jannafc-ashyfini  for  in  brief  space  was 
the  skirt  of  his  Majesty's  fortune,  which  had  been  sullied  by 
misfortune,  washed  and  cleansed  at  the  fountain-head  of  fruition, 
while  all  the  ingrates  received  the  punishment  of  their  designs  and 
deeds.  The  stack 1 of  their  lives  and  fortunes  was  consumed  by 
the  lightning  of  Divine  wrath,  and  the  note  of  the  existence  of 
those  wretches  was  erased  from  the  Book  of  Time.  Accordingly  the 
difficulties  ( maid’ib ) and  fatigues  (matd'ib),  of  adversity  ( fttsr ) and 
the  stations  (mawdrid)  and  ascensions  ( matdli ')  of  prosperity  ( yusr ) 
are  being  set-forth  in  the  order  of  their  time  aud  place. 

In  fine,  as  his  Majesty  Jahfinbfini  Jannat-ashyatri's  holiness-ex- 
pressing soul  had  grown  aweary  of  this  world's  vain  show,  and  had 
turned  away  her  lofty  contemplation  from  the  territory  of  Sind,  it 
occurred  to  his  sanctified  mind  to  offer  peace  to  the  ruler  of  Tatta 
and  to  march  to  Qandahfir.  When  the  sublime  cavalcade  should  arrive 
there,  he  would  commit  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  and  the  elect 
ones  of  his  Court  to  God's  protection,  would  plant  his  own  foot  on 
the  highway  of  asceticism  and  retreat  and  ascend  the  steps  of 
ecstacy  and  rapture  and  phoenix-like  (humawdr),  pet  the  pinnacle 
of  love  'neath  the  wings  of  genius.  As  he  had  gained  spiritual 
abundance  by  circumambulating  the  altar  of  the  heart,  he  would* 
by  conveying  the  sacred  litter  ( malymil ) * to  the  ka{ba  of  clay  at  one 
semblance  and  substance.  As  the  spiritual  pinacothek  had  been 
constructed,  be  would  also  adorn  the  visible  temple.  Thus  would 


1 Watad’i-rvb*-\-nx9fu-l-lail. 

1 J&irman,  It  also  means  parhe- 
lion or  halo,  and  probably  A.  F- 


wished  to  take  advantage  of  this 
double  meaning. 

1 See  Lane's  Diet.  850a, 
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hearts  be  conciliated  and  a method  of  truthful  guidance  be  fu^ished 
to  the  simple-minded  followers  of  forms. 

He  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  when  the  ruler  of  Tutta 
on  understanding  his  intention,  recognised  his  own  gain  therein  and 
despatched  a petition  for  peace.  As  the  soaring  falcon  of  his 
Majesty's  genius  had  spread  her  wings  for  the  chase  of  the  phoenix 
(‘ anqd ) and  had  withdrawn  her  far-seeing  gaze  from  lower  game  and 
let  it  fall  on  lofty  eyries,  his  petition  reached  the  place  of  accepta- 
tion. The  Arghuniftns  whose  affairs  were  in  distress,  tossed  the 
cap  of  joy  to  the  skies  on  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  peaco,  and 
regarding  the  project  as  the  goal  of  desire  and  as  an  nnlooked  for 
boon,  forwarded  a large  present1 * *  and  made  various  apologies. 

His  Majesty  auspiciously  and  prosperously  left  Jfm  for  Qandahir 
vid  Slwl  (Sibi)  on  7th  Kabl'ul-akhir,  950  (11th  July,  1543).  M. ‘Askar 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  cavalcade,  and  acting  by 
M.  Klmrfin's  orders  and  from  his  own  wickedness,  strengthened 
the  fort  (Qandahar)  and  proceeded  with  evil  intentions  with  a large 
body  of  troops  towards  the  sublime  camp  in  order  that  he  might 
by  help  of  villainy  take  his  Majesty  prisoner.  Meanwhile  Amir 
Allfih  Dost,  one  of  the  learned  of  the  age  and  who  had  on  several 
occasions  acted  as  M.  KamrSn's  Agent*  (vakil)  jnd  Shaikh  ‘Abdu-1 
wahhab 8 a descendant  of  Puran 4 * * * were  coming  to  solicit,  in  mar- 
riage on  Mlrza  Kamran's  .behalf,  the  daughter  of  Shah  Husain  Bog 
Arghun.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  Q£  the  sublime  army,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Slwl.  His  Majesty  JahanbfinI  sent 
an  exalted  mandate  to  Mir  Allah  Dost,  summoning  him  to  his  pre- 
sence, but  he  out  of  worthlessness,  chose  exclusion  from  the  honour 


1 Shah  IJusain  on  the  principle 
of  making  a golden  bridge  for  a 
flying  enemy,  Bent  Humayfln  30 
boats  and  300  camels.  Badadnl  I. 
442.  See  also  Gulbadan  526  ff. 

* This  may  be  compared  with  Tar . 

Sind.  Baba  Cucak  is  also  mentioned 

there  as  one  of  Kimrln’s  ambassa- 

dors. 

* The  Tar . Sind  has  a good  deal 

to  say  about  this  man.  He  was 

descended  from  AbA  Si1  id  Par  Ini, 


and  was  of  an  Arabian  family,  set- 
tled in  Sind.  He  was  a distin- 
guished lawyer  and  perhaps  A.  F.’s 
remark  about  the  eminence  of  All&h 
Dost  was  intended  for*  ‘Abdu-1- 
Wahhlb. 

4 Possibly  Jal&lu-d-dln  Pflranl 
is  meant.  But  more  probably  the 
reference  is  to  a descendant  of  his, 
Shaikh  Mlrak  Pflr&nl  who  was 
Shaikhu-i-ialim  of  Tatta.  See  Tar. 
Sind. 
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of  service  and  made  the  excuse  that  the  garrison  would  not  let  him 
leave. 

When  the  army  came  to  the  territory  of  §&al,  which  is  about 
30  1 * fareakb  (150  miles)  from  Qandahar,  Jaldlu-d-dln  Beg,  an  officer 
of  M.  Kamran  and  who  had  a fief  in  the  territory,  had  left 
people  to  capture  any  scouts  and  by  them  two  of  the  royal 
servants  who  had  gone  on  in  advance  to  Sar-casbma*  were 
arrested  and  brought  in.  One  of  them  managed  to  escape  from 
their  clutches  and  came  and  reported  what  he  had  learnt  of 
their  evil  designs  by  observing  their  ways  and  language.  His 
Majesty  Jahftnbnni,  on  perceiving  the  ingratitude  of  this  crew,  gave 
up  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Qandahir,  and  turned  off  towards 
Maihtang ; 3 Pfiyanda  * Muhammad  Waisi  took  leave  and  went  to  Qan- 
dahar. With  him  was  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  M.  ‘Askarl,  strong1 
in  expressions  such  as  might  appeal  to  a little-loving,  disloyal 
brother,  and  containing  warnings  and  instructions.  But  where  was 
the  reason-harkening  ear,  and  where  the  heart  of  right  understand- 
ing ? Treating  these  remonstrances  as  unheard,  he  continued  to 
go  on  in  his  villainy.  Qftsim  tfusain  Sulfcftn,*  Mahdi  Qftsim  ghfin 
and  many  others  of  f Askarl  Mirzfi’s  servants  remonstrated  against 
his  going  lest  his  Majesty  should  grow  desperate,  and  out  of  dire 
necessity  proceed  to  Persia,  and  less  great  calamities  should  occur. 
AbuT-khair  and  a number  of  wicked  men  uttered  flattering,  house- 
subverting  words,  outwardly  specious  but  inwardly  productive  of  evil 
and  ruin,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  faulty  resolves.  On  that  day's 


1 Sih  in  text,  but  the  variant  ai  is 
right.  Sfrll  is  Quettah  which  is  by 
compass  about  130  miles  Bouth-east 
of  Qandahir. 

* I presume  thiB  is  the  place 
marked  on  the  survey  map  as  about 
60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Quettah. 

» See  Errata  of  Text.  Maahtang 
or  Mastang  lies  about  30  miles, 
8.  8.  W.  of  Quettah  and  is  between 
it  and  JQiillt.  Both  Ma«tang  and 
Sfcll  are  referred  to  in  the  Ain,  Jar- 
rett  II.  396,  where  they  are  described 
as  east  of  Qandahir. 


4 Apparently  Plyamda  Khin  Mu* 
ghul,  nephew  of  HijI  Muhammad 
K5kat  and  perhaps  the  part-author 
of  one  of  the  translations  of  Bihar’s 
Memoirs,  (Blochmann  387  and 
Ma’ifir  394.) 

& 

1 Text,  mutaddar , but  most 

of  if  not  all  the  MSS.  I have  con* 
salted  write  j***  without  tashdld 
and  as  if  the  word  was  ma$dar, 
theme  or  source, 
t Blochmann  348. 
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morning  which  was  his  downfall's  evening,1  the  Mlrzft  proceeded 
with  evil  intent  towards  Mafbtang.  WTien  he  had  advanced  one  or 
two  ko8,  he  asked  his  servants,  if  any  of  them  had  been  that  way. 
Jai  Bahadur  tfzbak,  who  was  Q&sim  Husain  Sultan's  servant  and  had 
on  this  expedition  taken  service  with  the  Mlrzft,  said,  u I know  this 
road  thoroughly,  and  have  repeatedly  gone  and  come  by  it ! " The 
Mirzft  replied  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth  for  he  had  been  a 
jdgirdar  * there,  and  he  bade  him  go  on  ahead  and  lead  the  way.  He 
objected  that  his  pony  was  knocked  up,  and  the  Mlrzft  signed  to 
Tarsiin  Barlfts,  one  of  his  servants,  to  give  him  his  horse.  He 
objected  about  his  own  necessities  but  had  to  surrender  the  animal. 
Jai  Bahftdur,  who  had  served  the  king  in  India,  advanced  a little  by 
auspicious  guidance  and  then  putting  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  went  off 
to  Bair&m  ghftn's  tent,  and  unfolded 8 the  facts  of  the  case. 
Bair&m  Khftn  went  with  him  to  his  Majesty  JahftnbfinT,  whom  he  in- 
formed of  the  evil  intentions  of  that  ingrate  (* AskariJ.  His  Majesty 
sent  to  Tardi  Beg  and  some  others  for  horses.  Those  base,  narrow- 
eyed men  turned  away  from  the  perception  of  their  good  fortune  (in 
thus  having  an  opportunity  of  serving  Humftyun)  and  refused  to  give 
them.  His  Majesty  wished  to  mount  his  horse  (perhaps  Jai  Bahffdur's) 
and  go  and  give  them  a lesson.  Bair&m  Kh&u  deprecated  doing 
this,  as  the  moment  wata  critical  and  there  was  no  time  for  dallying. 
“ Let  the  ingrates  be  left  to  God's  vengeance,  and  let  his  Majesty 
follow  his  own  course."  On  hearing  this  representation  his  Majesty, 
attended  by  a few  devoted  followers,  took  the  road  of  the  desert. 
He  gave  up  the  idea  of  Qandahftr  and  Kftbul  and  proceeded  towards 
Persia  (‘ Iraq ) with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Hijdz  (Mecca,  Ac.), 
and  as  a desert-traverser,  entered  on  the  path  of  separation  ( firdq ). 
Sbwftja  Mu'azgam,  Nadim  Kokalt&gb,  Mir  Ghaznavi,  and  K&wftja 
Ambar  Nftftir  were  directed  that  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  was 
in  the  cradle  of  guardianship  and  under  the  protection  of  the 


* A.  P.  plays  on  the  double  mean- 
ing of  i&atvt,  evening  and  un- 
lucky. 'Askarl  advanced  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  this  was  in  reality  the  retro- 
gression (idbdr)  of  his  fortune. 

1 Probably  what  is  meant  is  that 
his  master  had  been  jdgirdar . 


• Pardagu^dy-i-h^lqat-i-hdl.  A.F. 
seeks  to  convey  the  double  meaning 
that  Jai  Bahftdur  opened  the  fold 
of  the  tent  (as  he  is  said  by  other 
authorities  to  have  done)  and  also 
disclosed  the  truth. 
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Divine  love,  and  that  affliction's  dust  could  not  reach  his  fortune's 
skirt,  but  that  they  should  by  every  possible  means  bring  her 
Majesty  Maryam-makani  to  the  king.  Those  rigfrt-minded  ones 
made  haste  and  performed  acceptable  service.  After  going  a little 
way,  night  came  on  darker  than  the  hearts  of  unacknowledging 
ingrates.  Bairain  Khan  represented  that  his  Majesty  was  aware  of 
Mirza  ‘Askari's  lust  for  gold  and  property ; that  at  this  time  the 
Mirza  would  be  secure  and  at  ease,  and  be  sitting  in  a tent  with  two 
or  three  clerks,  and  looking  at  the  list  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
in  his  Majesty's  camp.  The  proper  thing  for  them  was  to  rely 
upon  the  Divine  favour,  and  to  come  suddenly  on  that  tent,  and 
settle  his  business.  That  though  the  Mirzft  had  become  alienated, 
all  his  servants  had  been  brought  up  on  his  Majesty’s  salt,  aud 
that  they  would  inevitably  come  forward  and  serve  him.  His 
Majesty  approved  of  this  proposal  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
but  out  of  his  pure  nature  and  well-meaningness  he  declined  to 
adopt  it,  and  said  they  had  now  set  out  for  a foreign  land 
and  had  entered  on  a long  journey,  and  that  he  would  not  give  up 
his  plans.1  Once  more  he  committed  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings, 
to  the  protection  of  the  God  of  Glory,  the  repeller  ( ddfi ) of  evils, 
and  supporter  ( rajV ) in  dangers,  and  taking  the  eternal  counsels 
as  his  guide  and  the  everlasting  favour  as  his  helper  in  place  and 
out  of  place,  he  fixed  the  saddle  of  dominion  on  the  steed  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  foot  of  forward-faring  in  the  stirrup*  of  trust  and 
proceeded  on  his  way. 

When  Mirza  € Askari  with  his  evil  intentions  approached  Maflffltang 
he  sent  on  his  *adr  Mir  Abu'l-hasan  that  he  might  go  to  his  Majesty 
Jahftnbani,  and  that  if  the  latter  was  meditating  departure,  he  might 
by  trick  and  stratagem  detain  him.  The  Mir  arrived  just  when  his 
Majesty  JahanbanI  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  sought  to  turn 
him  by  alleging  sundry  messages  from  the  Mlrzft.  His  Majesty,  by 
God's  guidance,  did  not  listen  to  his  vain  words,  but  rapidly  went 
off.  M.  rAskari  came  up  afterwards  and  sent  gJhfth  Walad,  Abu'l- 
kbair  and  many  others  of  his  men  to  guard  the  camp  aud  not  let 
any  one  go  out  of  it.  He  heard  from  the  Sadr  Mir  Abu'l-husain 


1 The  meaning  is  that  Humfty&n  and  so  would  not  turn  back, 
had  begun  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
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the-  story  ©f  Jai  Fall  fid  err'd  warning  and  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbfini's 
departure.  TardT  Beg  Khan  and  the  other  faithless  servants  came* 
and  paid  their  respects  to  the  Murza  who  made  them  all  over  to  trusty 
men  of  his  own, 

A short-sighted  man,  who  does  not  reflect  on  the*  evil  day  or  on  a 
had  end  and  who  enters  on  the  path  of  wicked  designs  and  of  shame- 
lessness, in  reality  strikes  an  axe  into  the  foot  of  his  own  well-being, 
and  prepares  for  himself  misfortunes  and  heaven-sent  adversities. 
These  things-  are  not  hidden  from  the  readers  of  the  pages  of  the 
world's  history!  When  Mrr  Gbaznavl  came  and  paid  his  respects  to  M. 
‘Askari,  the  latter  said,.  u We  came  to  do  homage  to  the  kingr  where- 
fore has  his  Excellency  gone  off  by  thedteserfc  Then  he  inquired 
where  the  Prince  was,  meaning  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings.  Mir 
Ghaaaavl  said  lie  was  in  his  quarters.  The  Mirzs  said  “ Good,  let  m 
camel-load  of  fruit  be  taken  to  him  from  the  commissariat  ( rikab - 
khana) ; I am  coming  too.”  At  night  he  and  one  or  two  clerks 
examined  1 in  his  tent  some  of  the  things  which:  had  been  brought 
from  the  royal  stores  ( sarkdr ) } they  wrote  them  down  aud  the 
•tote  of  affairs  was  exactly  as  Bairam  Khan  had  conjectured  and 
had  represented.  Next  day  at  breakfast  time  (about  9 a.  m.)  he 
had  his  drums  beaten  and  moved  from  his  quarters  to*  the*  royal 
encampment.  He  alighted  at  tire  door  of. his  Majesty  Jahinb&ni’s 
residence  (< faulaikhdrna ) and  had  all  the  men,  one  by  one,  snfall  and 
great,  arrested.  He  made  over  Tardi  Hag  Khan,  to  Shah  Walad, 
and  he  put  all  the  unfaithful  servants  in  charge  of  his  own  men 
and  took  them  off  to  Qandakfr.  Ma:>y  of  them  he  destroyed  by 
hardships  aud  torments,  and  from  Tardi  Beg  Khan  he  took  all  his 
hoard  so  tlmt  he  soon  got  the  retribution  ofMiis  deeds.  Blit  no, 
mo  ! how  could  this  be  retribution  for  such  crimes  ? if  we  called 
this  typhoon  of  evils  one  revolution  (girdi)*  in  the  descending  ot 
retribution,  it  would  still  not  be  appropriate.1 


1 Jauhar,  who  remained  in  the 
camps  describes  how  disappointed 
‘Askar!  was  to  find  that  a heavy 
chest  contained  only  stones. 

* Of,  text  JL  63>  1. 5 where  the 
same  word  girdi  is  used.  But 
several  MSS.  have  nazl  jr*  instead 
of  nuzul  as  if  the  phrase  was 

50 


an  atom  {girdi)  out  of  the  abun- 
dance. Typhoon,  tvfdn,  means  etymo- 
logically a turning  or  revolving  (c/L 
whirlwind)  and  hence  is  appropriately 
used  here. 

0.  Tardi  Beg  was  eventually  put  to 
death  by  Ba  i S n Khan. 
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Verse,1 * * 


If  a wicked  and  ill-fated  man 
Become  good  by  a teacher's  instruction. 
In  the  end  the  mystery  is  explained 
For  then  his  true  nature  is  revealed. 


It  is  clear  to  those  who  can  discern  the  mysteries  of  fate,  that 
when  the  fortunate  hand  of  an  eternally  elected  one  be  decked  with 
sovereignty's  signet,  and  the  dominion- head  be  exalted  by  the 
khilafat's  diadem,  the  rays  of  glory  are  ever  shining  on  the  forehead 
of  his  career.  One  of  the  wondrous  indications  and  celestial  por- 
tents which  occurred  at  this  time  iu  relation  to  his  Majesty,  the 
king  of  kings,  was  as  follows.  When  Mirzft  ' Askar!  came  to  the 
royal  camp  and  began  bis  improprieties,  Mir  Ghaznavi  and  Mftham 
Aghft  * brought  his  Majesty  the  king  of  kings  before  him  on  the 
shoulder  of  honour  aud  in  the  bosom  of  security.  Though  the  Mirzft 
directed  his  countenance  towards  him  and  had  a jubilant 8 air  and 
wore  a forced  smile,  his  Majesty,  even  then  an  aggregate  of  the 
perfections  of  a mature  man  of  the  world,  Bpite  of  his  tender  years, 
was  in  no  way  elated  ( {kxgufta ).  Restraint4 *  of  spirit  was  mani- 
fested on  his  brow.  The  Mirzft  changed  his  tone 6 * and  said,  “ We 


1 The  text  has  in  the  first  line 

hunad  instead  of  lcunifj^  and  con- 

sequently is  unintelligible.  Most  of 

the  I.  O.  MSS.  have  'Jrttntfft 
■ and  I think  this  is  unquestionably 

the  right  reading.  The  meaning  is 
that  the  coltish  nature  will  break 

through  some  day,  or  as  Bftbar  efc- 
expresses  it,  that  everything  returns 
to  ita  original.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Horatian  maxim  about  nature's 

returning  even  if  expelled  by  a pitch- 
fork. 

8 So  in  text  instead  of  the  Anuga 
sometimes  used.  Probably  Aghft  is 
right,  for  it  is  also  a term  applied  to 
a woman. 

8 Dar  rtuiqdm-i-ihigavftayl  it  tahr - 
Jftand  amad.  Zahrjjiand  is  said 
by  the  Bahar-i-'ctjam  to  be  the  op- 


posite of  | bukrQand.  It  means 
smiling  or  laughter  out  of  anger 
or  recklessness,  lit.  a poison-smile. 
A sardonic  smile  perhaps  expresses 
the  meaning. 

4 Qab%-i-£hdtirt  repression  or  de- 
pression of  spirit ; O**?  and  Juq,  says 
Lane  21826,  are  terms  applied  by 
the  investigators  of  truth  among  the 
Sufis,  to  two  contrary  states  of  the 
heart,  from  both  of  which  it  is 
seldom  or  never  free;  tho  former 
being  an  uffection  of  the  heart  with- 
holding it  frotn  dilatation  and  joys. 
See  also  Diet.  T.  T.  II.  1198.  There 
A.  F . U868  it  in  opposition  to 
agl  which  literally  means  expan- 
sion. 

8 T&rlq  tiuda.  This  term  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Bnhftr-i-*ajnm  to  mean 
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can  see  whose  this  child  is.  Why  should  he  be  elated  at  seeing  us  ? h 
The  Mirza's  ring  was  hanging  from  his  neck  by  a red  ribbon  and 
after  a little  while  the  child  in  accordance  with  infan  tive  ways — 
no ! no  ! by  Fortune's  guiding  hand,  put  his  hand  to  the  ribbon  and 
sought  to  tako  it.  The  Mirza  immediately  took  tho  ribbon  from  his 
neck  and  gave  it  to  his  Majesty,  tho  king  of  kings.  The  acute  in 
the  assembly  saw  in  this  an  auspicious  prognostic  that  byo-and-byo 
tho  seal  of  dominion  and  the.  ring  of  sovereignty  would  boar  his 
Majesty's  name,  and  that  water  flowing  from  the  fount  of  Divine 
bounties  would  become  a river.  From  thence  his  Majesty  the  gh&han- 
shah  went,  protected  by  tho  Divine  aid,  in  company  with  M. 
‘Askar!  towards  Qandahgr.  Standing  and  sitting,  sleeping  and 
waking,  rays  of  greatness  and  command  streamed  from  hiB  Majesty's 
forehead,  and  tho  lights  of  God's  knowledge  wore  manifested.  On 
tho  road  KokI  Bahadur,  one  of  M.  ‘Askari'B  confidants,  came  near 
his  Majesty's  (Akbar)  camel  litter  and  said  to  Mir  Ghaznavi  that  if  he 
made  the  prince  over  to  him  he  would  take  him  to  the  king.  Tho  Mir 
replied  that  as  the  king  himself  had  not  taken  him,  ’twas  evident 
there  was  a reason  for  leaving  him  ; nor  could  he  venture  without 
high  authority  to  take  action.  Bahadur  said,  “ I've  formed  the  desire 
to  serve  his  Majesty  and  hence  I come  at  such  a \ime  of  desolation 
to  do  so.  I wanted  to  perform  this  service  and  now  that  you  don't 
exalt  me  by  this  blessing,  give  me  a token  from  his  Majesty,  the  king 
of  kings  (Akbar),  that  I may  give  it  to  his  Majesty."  Mir  Gbaznavi 
gave  to  Bahadur  his  Majesty's  cap,1  the  diadem  of  the  moon  of 
auspiciousness,  and  thereby  exalted  him. 

M.  ‘Askar!  brought  his  Majesty,  tho  king ‘of  kings,  to  Qandnhar 
on  18th  Ramazan,  950  (16th  December,  1543),  and  assigned  him  a 
residence  in  the  citadel  near  himself.  Maham  Sghii,  Jiji  Anaga  and 
Atka  Khan  were  made  eternally  fortunate  by  serving  him,  and  longed 
for  the  diffusion  of  tho  light  of  holiness.  The  Mirza  m%de  over 
this  nursling  of  fortune  who  was  growing  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 


hanging  down  the  head,  or  the 
reversal  of  a former  condition.  He 
quotes  p.  2166  A.F.  for  such  use  of 
it. 

The  tdqiya  is  properly  the  skull- 
rap  worn  under  the  turban,  but  per 


haps  this  was  all  the  Child  was 
w earing.  It  is  very  ridiculous  that 
A.  F.  makes  Bahadur  apeak  of  the 
infant  as  his  Majesty  Shflhanshali. 
a title  not  invented  for  him  till  long 
afterwards. 
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Divine  protection,  to  bis  own  wife  Sulfcfin  1 Begam,  and  tliat  cnpola 
of  chastity  out  of  her  abundant  wisdom,  lovingly  and  devotedly 
tended  him.  To  appearance  she  watched  over  him,  but  in  reality 
she  was  keeping  herself  alongside  of  light  absolute,  and  so  receiving 
illumination,  and  day  by  day  she  was  beholding  more  and  more  the 
glory  (fart)  of  greatness  proceeding  from  the  light-increasing  brows 
of  that  world-blessing. 

Evil  thoughts  respecting  one  who  is  God-supported  and  in 
whose  person  God-nourished  light  exists,  can  only  terminate  in  good, 
and  out  of  contrariety  nothing  can  come  except  service  and  benefit. 
Accordingly  Eternal  Providence  was  tending  him  at  that  time  when 
paternal  affection  and  maternal  love  should  have  been  responsible 
for  his  needments  ( takafful-i-muhimmdt ) and  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
deadly  enemies,  so  that  the  foot  of  loyalty  of  the  far-Bighted  of 
wisdom's  kingdom  might  be  the  more  established,  and  that  a guiding 
lamp  might  come  into  the  hands  of  the  short-sighted  and  simple, 
»nd  that  the  facts  of  the  Divine  watchfulness  and  of  heavenly 
guardianship  might  be  manifest  to  friond  and  foe.  I have  heard  from 
the  sacred  lips  of  his  Majesty,  the  king  of  kings,  as  follows  : “ I 
perfectly  remember  what  happened  when  I was  one  year  old,  and 
especially  the  time  when  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  proceeded  towards 
Irdq  and  I was  brought  to  Qandahftr.  I was  then  one  year 2 and 
three  months  old.  One  day  M&ham  Anaga,  the  mother  of  Adham  Khan, 
(who  was  always  in  charge  of  that  nursling  of  fortune),  represented 
to  M.  ‘Askari,  " It  is  a TurkI » custom  that  when  a child  begins 
to  walk,  the  father  or  grandfather  or  whoever  represents  them,  takes 
off  his  turban  and  eybrikes  the  child  with  it,  as  he  is  going  along,  so 
that  the  nursling  of  hope  may  come  to  the  ground  (i.  e.,  may  fall 
down).  At  present  his  Majesty  JahanbfinI  is  not  here ; you  are  in 
his  room,  and  it  is  fitting  you  should  perform  this  spell  which  is 


1 This  lady  went,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  to  Mecca  in  company* 
with  Gulbadan  Begam  and  others  in 
1574. 

* Fourteen  months,  vis.,  from  15th 
October,  1542,  to  16th  December, 
1548,  or  14)  Muhammadan  months. 

* Text,  ratm-i-bu*urgdn,  ancestral 


custom,  but  I.  Y.  MS.  A.  564,  and 
3308  and  3330  have  TurkSn,  and  this 
is  most  likely  to  be  correct.  M&ham 
Anaga  being  a Turk  or  Uzbak  might 
speak  of  Tftrkl  customs  to  'Askarl, 
but  would  hardly  refer  to  ancestr 
customs. 
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like  sipand » against  tho  evil  eye.  The  Mirza  immediately  took  off 
his  turban  and  Hung  it  at  me,  and  I fell  down.”  "This  striking  and 
falling,”  his  Majesty  deigned  to  observe,  “ are  visibly  before  me.  Also 
at  the  same  time  they  took  me  for  good  luck  to  have  my  head  shaved  * 
at  the  shrine  of  Baba1 * * * * & * 8  IJasan  Abdal.  That  journey  and  tho  taking 
off  my  hair  are  present  before  me  as  in  a mirror.” 

What  is  there  extraordinary  about  this  or  a hundred  things  like 
it,  to  any  one  in  the  blissful  chambers  of  whose  heart  there  is  an 
enkindled  lamp  ? 

As  the  thread  of  the  narrative  has  extended  so  far,  it  is  unavoid- 
able that  for  the  moistening  of  discourse  (airabi-i-sukhan) , I say 
something  about  the  remaining  events  of  §her  Khan,  about  Mirza 
Gaidar’s  going  to  Kashmir,  about  the  condition  of  M.  Kflmrftn  who 
went  to  Kabul,  and  M.  Bindal  who  hurried  off  to  Qandahar,  and 
Yadgar  Naair  Mirza  who  made  opposition  and  remained  in  Bhakkar, 
o that  the  searcher  after  instruction  may  take  warning,  and  by  the 
strength  of  a happy  fortune,  spend  his  days  prudently  and  right- 
eously. 


1 Apparently  tipand  is  not  wild 

rue,  but  mehndi,  i.  e.,  Lataonia 

inermis,  which  fields  henna. 

* Probably  what  was  cut  off  was 

a cunti,  or  tuft.  See  Herbelot,  pp.  21 
and  180. 

& There  is  a famous  shrine  of 
yasan  Abdal  in  the  Attock  lahsil 
of  the  Rawal  Pindl  district.  See 

Murray’s  Hand-book  for  the  Panj&b 
268,  tho  Tuzak-i-jahdngirl  48  and 

Blochmann  575.  Jahangir  says  that 
Shamsu-d-dln  Atka  made  a reser- 
voir at  Qasan  Abdal,  and  as  he 
was  Akbar's  guardian  and  foster- 
father,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  to 
this  Qasan  Abdal  that  the  child 


was  taken.  But  the  shrine  is  a 
long  way  off  fr»m  Qandahar  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ‘Askarl  would 
have  allowed  Akbar  to  be  removed 
so  far.  There  is  a shrine  called 
Baba  Wall,  and  also  Hasan  Abdal,  in 
the  outskirts  of  Qandahar  (to  the 
westward).  It  is  mentioned  infra 
text  I.  238,  eight  lines  from  foot, 
and  it  is  probably  to  this  place  that 
Akbar  was  taken. 

I may  note  that  there  is  a long 
account  of  the  saint  Hasan  Abdal 
in  the  Tar.  Sind.  Ma'sQty  was  a 
descendant  of  his,  the  saint’s  original 
home  being  Sabzwar  in  Persia. 
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4 CHAPTER  XXX. 

Brief  account*  of  the  evil-ending  career  of  SB&k  Kb  An. 

It  is  known  that  §ber  I£h£n  after  crossing  the  Bl&h  (Boas)  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  warlike  equipment  acted  with 
great  circumspection.  Ho  was  greatly  afraid  lest  the  heroes  of  tho 
royal  army  should  coalesce  and  advancing  into  the  field  of  warfare 
should  exact  vengeance  from  him  and  bring  to  nothing  all  his  treach- 
erous machinations.  He  had  sent  a large  force  ahead,  but  was 
very  cautious  about  engaging.  Aftor  some  days,  when  the  defection 
of  M.  Kfimran,  and  the  opposition  of  the  other  brothers  became 
known  far  and  wide,  ho  came  to  Lfthdr.  From  thence  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Khuah&b.*  and  was  for  some  days  in  Bliera*  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He  sent  a summons  to  Sultan  Sfirang1 * * 4  Ghakkar  and 
Su1j£n  Adam  who  were  leading  landholders  in  that  neighbourhood, 
but  as  they  had  been  clients  of  his  Majesty  Gltl^sit&m  Firdus- 
makfini,  and  had  prospered  by  the  favour  of  that  exalted  family  they 
did  not  listen  to  his  overtures.  He  advanced  to  Hathlapur*  in  the 
Ghakkar  territory  and  sent  a large  force  against  them.  The  Ghak- 
kars  fought  bravely  and  defeated  the  Afghans  so  that  many  of  them 
were  captured  and  sold.  QJjer  Khfin  wished  to  march  against  them 
in  person.  He  consulted  his  followers  and  they  advised  that  as  this 
tribe  had  strong  mountains  and  remote  (i taminhd-i-qalb , heart,  i.e., 
internal)  territories,  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  degrees  and  by 


1 This  and  the  two  following  head- 
ings do  not  occur  in  several  MSS. 

• Jarrett  II,  323.  In  Sh&hpar, 
Fan  jab  v.  bank  Jehlam,  W.  N.  W. 
Llhfir. 

» Also  in  $2hihpSr,  North-West 

Khushib. 

4 See  Delraerick,  1.  c.  and  Bloch- 
mann,  486. 


• Perhaps  Hatiyftr  Lang,  Jarrett; 
II,  325.  N amed  after  Hit!  Ghakkar ; 
Bftbar,  259,  and  , Tuzak-i-Jahlnglrl, 
S.  A^mad  ed.  47,  where  the  place  in 
called  HatTja.  It  is  between  Rohts* 
and  Bawal  Pindi,  and  near  a river 
called  tho  Kiel.  Delmerick  apod 
Blochmann,  487n. 
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polity.  Tho  proper  course  was  to  leave  a large  army  in  that 
neighbourhood  which  could  both  watch  the  royal  army  and  also 
devastate  the  country  of  the  Ghakkars.  It  was  also  desirable  that 
a strong  fort  should  be  built  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  two 
objects.  Thus  by  a counter  move  these  men  would  be  impeded  by 
their  own  impediments  ( az  tanganat-i-lsbud  batang  amada)  and  their 
stubborn  heads  be  brought  low.  For  himself,  the  proper  course  was  to 
turn  back  and  apply  himself  to  tho  administration  of  tho  vast  country 
of  India.  In  consequence  of  this  advice  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Fort  of  Rohtas1  and  having  left  a large  force  there  he  marched 
back  and  came  to  Agra.  From  thence  he  came  to  Gwalior  where 
Mir  Abu-l-Q&sitn  was  sheltering  himself,  but  was  obliged  by  want 
of  provisions  to  surrender,  §Jjer  KJban  became  supreme,  and  divided 
all  India,  except  Bengal,  into  47  divisions.  He  introduced  the 
branding2  of  soldiers’  horses  and  carried  into  effect  some  of  the  many 
plans  of  Sulfcftn  ‘Al&’u-d-dln  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Tfirlkh-i-Flrflz- 
shahi,8  and  which  he  had  heUrd  of.  After  that  he  proceeded  against 
Puran4  Mai  the  Raja  of  Raisin  and  Candiri.  He  got  the  Raja  out  of 
the  fort  by  a dishonest  treaty  and  promises  and  by  the  efforts  of 
sundry  misguided  lawyers6  and  wretched  ignoramuses  he  destroyed 
the  very  men  to  whom  he  had  giyen  quarter.  Thence  he  came  to 

Abbas  KhSn  seems  to  efcult  in  it. 
Elliot  IV,  402.  But  A.  F.  draws 
a voil  over  the  fact,  mentioned  by 
tho  other  historians,  that  the  leading 
instigator  or  rati  tier  of  Sh5r  Shahs 
shameless  breach  of  faith  was  a 
lawyer  or  rather  theologian  named 
RafTu-d-dln  Safari  of  whoso  wisdom 
and  learning  A.  F.  speaks  so  highly 
in  Chapter  XXVI  and  in  Jarrett, 
III.  423.  Probably  the  reason  for 
this  reticence  was  that  A.  F.’s 
mother  was  the  daughter  or  other 
near  descendant  of  Baff-ud-dln. 
Seo  Jarrett  1.  o.  The  reason  the 
lawyers  gave  for  the  breach  of  the 
safe-conduct  was  that  Piran  Mai 
had  Muhammadan  women  in  his 
harem  and  had  even  made  some  of 


1 I.  Q.  8.  v.  Rotifl.  Named  after 
RohtSs  in  Bihar ; on  the  Kahan  and 
in  tho  Salt  Range.  For  description 
Bee  Murray’s  Hand-book,  Pan  jab,  237. 
See  alsoTuzak-i-Jah&nglrl.pp.  46,47. 

2 According  to  the  Chronicle,  ShEr 
Shah  claimed  this  as  his  own  inven- 
tion. 

2 Elliot  III,  197  and  also  179. 

4 According  to  one  account  de- 
scended from  the  Salhadl  of  Bihar's 
Mem.  But  ‘Abb&s  calls  him  Bh&IA 
Pdran  Mai  and  says  he  was  only  an 
officer  under  Salhadl’s  family. 

6 A.  F.’s  indignation  is  very  cre- 
ditablo  to  him  and  he  is  apparently 
the  only  writer  who  expresses  it. 
Nif amu-d-dln,  Bad&oni  and  Fcriahta 
tell  the  story  without  censure,  and 
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Agra  and  affcei  the  manner  of  the  governors 1 (frukkdm)  of  Bengal 
established  serais  on  the  roads  at  the  distance  of  every  Jcos, 

After  a dangerous  illness  in  Ag ra 8 he  marched  against  Maided 
the  lord  of  Ajmlr,  Nagor  and  many  other  cities.  When  he  had 
by  fraud  and  guile3  disposed  of  that  territory  he  hastened  to  Citur 
and  Ranthanbur.  There  too  he  practised  his  juggleries  so  that  the 
custodians  of  the  forts  sent  him  the  keys.  Having  got  rid  of  every- 
thing there  he  entered  the  territory  of  Dhundlra.*  From  there  he 
went  to  the  fort  of  K&linjar  and  laying  siege  to  it,  he  made  covered 
approaches  ( sabathd ) and  drove  mines  against  it.  On  10th  Muharramr& 


them  into  dancing  girls.  In  a foot* 
note  to  the  text  there  is  a passage 
which  is  too  interesting  to  be  omit- 
ted, supported  as  it  is  by  two  MSS. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  on  account 
of  the  breach  of  faith  Qutb  Khan 
loft  8h8r  Shah's  service  and  became 
a hermit.  It  is  not  clear  who  this 
Qutb  Khin  was,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  &J|5r  Shah's  son  for  he 
bad  been  shortly  before  killed  in 
battle.  'Abbas  Khan,  Elliott,  1.  c. 
calls  him  Qutb  Khan  Nablt  and  says, 
as  also  does  Badionl,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty.  The  word  which  I have 
translated  ignoramuses  is  iafthdn. 
Could  A.  F.  possibly  mean  to  pun 
on  Baflu*d*dln’s  title  of  S&favlP 
For  definition  of  safa,  see  Lane's 
Diet.  13776  and  Diet.  T.  T.  I.  724. 

1 Referring  to  Qusain  Shah  of 
Gaur,  Stewart* s Bengal  109. 

* According  to  'Abbas  the  illness 
occurred  on  his  way  to  Bihar  and 
Bengal. 

t Alluding  to  the  stratagem  of 
the  forged  letters  by  #hich  he  is 
said  to  have  deceived  MftldSo.  See 
Elphinstone’s  History.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  H&di*a*i-Mild8o,  Maldeo’s 


catastrophe,  to  which  A.  F.  refer* 
in  the  A%n,  Jarrett  111.  421  and  note. 
It  was  this  affair  that  drove  A.  F.’s 
father  from  Nagor. 

4 This  is  Jaipur  in  Ambar,  the 
old  name  of  which  was  Dh&ndar- 
See  Tod’s  Rajasthan. 

4 This  month  and  day  are  wrong- 
The  date  given  by  Ferigjjta  and 
Kh&fl  Khan  is  12  RabI‘u-l-awwaL 
A.  F.  says  8h8r  Khan  reigned  5 
years,  2 months,  13  days,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  date  10th  Mu- 
barram.  Sher  Sh&h  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  title  and  to  have  struck 
coins  after  the  battle  of  Qanauj. 
This  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
947, 10th  Mub&rram,  whence  perhaps 
A.  F.’s  date  10th  Mubarram  952, 
in  order  to  make  it  an  anniversary 
and  point  a moral.  If  we  reckon 
that  he  ruled  five  years,  ri*.,  947-51 
and  died  12  Rabl-‘ul-awwal  we  get* 
the  figures  5 2 12  or  almost  exactly 
A.  F.’s.  Indeed  if  he  did  not  die  till 
after  sunset  the  13  is  right.  A.  F. 
refers  to  Shir  ShUh’a  death  in 
the  Aim  Jarrett  II,  159,  160.  As 
pointed  out  by  Erskine,  A.  F.  later 
on,  p.  336  of  text  gives  another  date 
for  the  death,  vis.,  11  RabVul-awwal. 
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952,  or  5th  March,  1545,  he  was  consumed  by  flames  of  fire  which  had 
spontaneously  arisen  out  of  the  smoke-sighfc 1 of  the  oppressed.  The 
chronogram  of  his  combustion  was  found  in  the  words  “ (a)z  dlii& 
murd  “ Died  from  fire  (-952).”  Though  in  taking  this  splendid 
citadel  his  life  came  out  of  its  elemental  quadrilateral,*  yet  the  fort 
came  into  possession.  He  governed  Hindustan  by  fraud  and  craft 
5 years,  2 months,  18  days.  Eight  * days  afterwards  Ins  younger  son 
Jalal  Khan  took  his  place,  and  calling  himself  Islam  Khan  took  the 
title  of  3hah.  He  surpassed  even  his  father  in  wickedness.  As  the 
sway  of  those  two  seditious  impostors  was  alongside  of  the  crescent- 
moon4  world-lighting  splendours  of  the  standards  of  the  everlasting 
dominion  like  the  light  of  fireflies/  semblance  without  substance,  the 
mysterious  design  of  God  for  the  sake  of  some  purposes)  which 
were  infolded  m His  wisdom’s  ambushes,  let  it  prank  for  a few  days 
and  then  levelled  it  with  the  dust  of  ruin,  and  so  the  world  escaped 
from  the  grip  of  the  existence  of  those  tyrannous  mischief-makers.4 


s ball  representing  a moon  which 
was  carried  on  the  standards. 

* Kwmakch^ir§hflbiobt  tiny,  night- 
gleaming  worms,  but  apparently  fire- 
flies are  meant.  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  glowworms  in  India, 
and  the  reference  to  the  falling  to 
the  ground  shows  that  fireflies  are 
intended,  and  Chalmers  so  translates 
the  passage. 

* Mu'arbiddn-i-BcUinakdr.  Mu'arbid 
is  properly  one  who  does  not  carry 
his  liquor  well,  and  so  annoys  hi* 
boon-companions.  Lane  1995c 


1 The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
Gulls  tin  I,  27.  Dud  means  smoke, 
but  is  used  metaphorically  for  the 
sighs  or  exhalations  of  the  heart. 

a A.  F.  plays  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  human  body  is  made  up  of 
four  elements,  and  oompares  this 
quadrilateral  to  the  four  walls  of 
Kalin  jar. 

* According  to  NifiUnu-d-dfn  and 
Feriohta  Islam  Kh&n  succeeded  on 
15  Rabl-'ul-aww&l,  or  the  third  day 
after  the  death. 

4 Uahoa . a crescent,  or  perhaps 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Bbiif  account  or  M.  Haidar. 

The  stofy  of  M.  Haidar  is  as  follows : — When  he  had  got 
assistance  from  his  Majesty  Jahftnbfini,  he  proceeded  towards  Kashmir, 
as  already  related.  When  he  got  to  Naugfcalir,1  the  officers  whose 
names  have  already  been  given,  loyally  came  forward  and  did  hom- 
age, and  again  showed  him  how  he  could  enter  Kashmir  and  take 
possession  of  it.  The  Mirzft  advanced  by  the  passes  in  reliance  on  the 
Divine  aid  and  the  royal  fortune.  Meanwhile  a schism  occurred  in 
the  Emperor’s  army.  As  has  been  already  stated,  Kbwfija  Kilan  Beg 
either  from  his  own  inolination  or  at  the  instance  of  M.  K Am  ran,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  and  joined  M.  KSmrftn,  while  Mugaffar  Tupol* 
went  off  to  the  Sprang  * hills.  None  remained  with  M.  Haidar  save  a few 
old  servants  and  the  troops  whom  his  Majesty  Jahftnbani  had  deputed  to 
his  assistance.  But  as  there  was  much  strife  and  dissension  and  confu- 
sion and  anarchy  in  Kashmir,  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Kashmiris,  and  on  22nd  Rajab,  947  (22nd  November,  1540), 
he  entered  by  the  pass  of  Puno*  and  conquered  Kashmir  without  a battle 
or  a struggle.  For  at  that  time  it  had  been  long  without  an  estab- 
lished ruler,  and  the  ministers  tyrannously  held  the  country  in  their 
own  possession,  and  while  giving  to  one  of  the  claimants  the.  name  of 
monarch,  themselves  exercised  the  authority.  At  that  period  a per- 
son called  N&&uk  Sh&h — having  a name  that  was  no  name  * was  the 


PSnc  and  Nif&mu-d-dln  so  writes 
it. 

* A.  F.  puns  on  the  word  Nazuk 
which  means  slight  or  slender,  and 
calls  it  an  itm-i-bx-musamvndi  (like 
the  *outis'  of  Ulysses).  There  is  the 
variant  Birak  (qu.  Narak),  and  tl>o 
coins  give  NRdir.  See  Mr.  Rodgers* 
paper,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1885,  p.  114. 


* Tar.  Rati.  483.  Nauthahr  is  in 
Kashmir  an<i  yf,  y,  W.  0f  Jammtt. 
It  is  not  given  in  the  Ind.  Gas.  It 
was  the  old  capital. 

* Tar.  Rack.  483,  Iskandar.  And 
B.  M.  Add.  27,  247,  Iskandar. 

* The  Ghakkar  country  8.  W.  of 
Ka&hmlr,  Paniic. 

* Text,  but  there  is  a variant 
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reputed  sovereign.  Under  such  circumstances  in  whatever  direction 
there  might  not  be  union,  or  plan,  or  counsol,  or  judgment,  to  that 
quarter  did  the  affairs  of  the  country  drift.  It  was  the  winter* 
quadragesima 1 and  there  was  heavy  snow.  When  Kfic!  Cak  saw*  that 
M.  Haidar  was  disposed  to  make  himself  independent,  he,  using  the 
craft  and  perfidy  which  are  indispensable  to  Kashmiris,  left  Kash- 
mir and  went  before  @her  Khan.  For  his  object  in  bringing  in  M. 
Haidar  was  his  own  aggrandisement  and  when  that  was  not  achieved, 
bnt  when  on  the  contrary  things  assumed  a different  shape,  he  withdrew 
his  hand  and  entered  on  another  scheme.  Ho  now  tried  another 
course  and  gave  gher  &h3n  the  sister  of  lama'll,  the  son  of  Muham- 
mad §hah.#  When  he  had  made  himself  acceptable  by  this  means  he 
took  'Alftwal  Khan,*  Hasan  Khan  Sarwani  and  others  to  the  number  of 
2,000  men  and  came  to  Kashmir.  Meanwhile  Abdal  Makri,  who 
was  his  backer,  died  of  dropsy,  and  M.  Haidar  having  left  his  family 
in  Andarkot,1  which  is  a very  strong  place,  was  in  a protected  posi- 
tion. The  people  of  Kashmir  all  deserted  him  and  but  few  persons 
remained  with  him.  He  spent  three  months  in  the  mountain  defiles, 
and  then  on  Monday,  20  Rabi'u-9-s&m,  948  (16th  August,  1541),  a 
battle  took  place,  and  by  God’s  help  he  gained  the^  victory.  Though 
the  enemy,  consisting  partly  of  Afghan  auxiliaries  and  partly  of  faith- 
less Kashmiris  was  more  than  5,000  horse,  yet  as  their  action  was 
based  on  faithlessness  and  disloyalty,  it  did  not  succeed  and  they 
were  defeated.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  a party  of  them 
were  made  prisoner.  Kashmir  came  absolutely  into  the  possession  of 
the  Mirz§,  and  the  Kashmiri  preacher  (khattb)  Maulanft  Jam&lu-d-din 
Muhammad  Yfisuf  found  the  chronogram  fath-i-mukarrar  (victory 
repeated =948).  Though  the  use  of  the  word  “ repeated  ” (takrar) 


1 Cilla-i-dai,  the  forty  days  of  Dai, 
a Persian  month  corresponding  to 
December.  Here  Dai  must  be  taken 
to  mean  winter  as  the  month  has  30 
days  only.  The  text  has  bdrdr t,  rain, 
but  Tar.  Ra§b.  485  shows  that  snow 
is  meant.  . 

* Lit  read  oil  the  brow  of  M. 
Haidar’s  conduct  the  writing  of  inde- 
pendence (or  absolute  sovereignty). 


* A former  ruler  of  Kashmir. 
Apparently  he  reigned  four  times 
and  Nizuk  three.  Jarrett  If.  379, 
380. 

* Variant  ‘Adil  Kh&n  and  eo 
in  Firi&ht'i,  but  Nig&mu-d-dlii  has 
‘Alftwal. 

* See  Tar.  Haifa.  485  n.  and  Jurrett 
II.  370,  but  perhaps  Iudrakot  is  the 
true  heading. 
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might  be  applicable  to  the  present  expedition  of  the  Mirz&,  yet  as 
he  himself  has  pointed  1 * * * * out  in  his  history,  the  reference  is  to 
the  fact  that  he  once  came*  to  Kashmir  by  the  pass  of  Lar, 
as  the  agent  of  Said  Khfin,  the  ruler  of  K&shgfaar.  and  got  possession 
of  it  on  4th  §ba‘bftn,*  939  (1st  March,  1533).  But  towards  the  end  of 
§bawwfil  of  that  year,  (May  1533),  he  made  peace  with  the  Kashmir 
ministers,  and  with  Muhammad  gh&h  who  was  then  the  nominal 
ruler.  The  Sbfth's  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  for  Iskandar 
Bui  tin,  the  Mirz&'s  son/  and  the  MireA  returned  by  the  way  he  had 
entered. 

When  on  this  (last)  occasion  a providential  victory  was  gained, 
and  Kashmir  was  conquered,  he  for  ten  years  zealously  applied 
himself  to  its  administration  and  clothed  that  charming  bind,  but  of 
desolated  * appearance,  with  cities  6 * and  civilization.  He  sent  for 
artists  and  craftsmen  from  all  quarters  and  laboured  for  its  renown 
and  prosperity.  Bspecially  was  music  1 in  brisk  demand  and  varieties 
of  instruments  were  introduced.  In  short,  the  outward  condition  of 
that  country,  that  is,  its  worldly  state,  acquired  solidity.  But  owing 
to  the  Mirza's  frigid 8 and  insipid  bigotries,  the  result  of  imperfect 


i Tar.  Rath.  423. 

t Tar.  Rath.  423  and  Jarrett  II. 
863.  Qaidar  on  that  occasion  entered 

Kashmir  from  Baltitfan,  i.  from 

the  N.  E. 

8 Apparently  this  is  not  the  date 
of  the  victory,  but  of  occasion  on 
which  the  Kashmiris  rallied  after 
their,  defeat,  (Tar.  Rat 4-  437-39,)  but 
Gaidar  is  not  very  expiioit.  In  the 
Ain  A.  F.  wrongly  gives  the  date  as 
930.  Jarrett  II,  390. 

♦ Iskandar  was  not  Haidar’s  son, 
hot  Sa‘Id  Etta's,  (T.  R.)  341,  though 
Gaidar  at  Said  Eh*n’s  request 
regarded  him  aB  his  own.  In  the  Ain 
A.  F.  correctly  calls  8ikandar  (or 
Iskandar)  the  son  of  Said  Shin. 

See  also  Akbamama  III.  552, 1.  8. 

Probably  jnsorW-jiud  is  a copyist's 


error  for  pUar-i-kfrwdnda,  t\#.,  adop- 
ted son. 

• ffuJcm-i-Ijiaraba  datht.  fluhtt 
seems  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
appearance,  cf.  p.  127,  1.  4 and  196, 
1.  5 from  foot. 

8 Apparently  an  adaptation  of 
the  phrase  used  by  Qaidar  about 
his  predecessor  Zainu-I-'abidln. 

1 1 At.  for  music  there  was  a bazaar 
(hat). 

8 Ta*assvb1ia-i-!Aunuk*-blnamdk. 
Ta*a$tub  has  etymologically  nearly 
the  meaning  religion.  Of.  p.  334. 
1.  9.  BJutwfc ; A.  F.  in  the  Ain  uses 
the  word  with  reference  to  Sultta 
SikSndar,  another  ruler  of  Kathmlr- 
He  seems  to  contrast  his  bigotry 
and  that  of  Qaidir  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  his  son  Zainu-l-Abidln. 
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development,  the  essentials  for  Kashmir,  viz.,  unanimity  and  fidelity, 
found  a bad  market.  And  to  this  day  there  is  an  odour  of  bigotry 
about  the  Kashmiris,  for  there  is  ft  powerful  influence  in  association, 
and  especially  is  a strong  impression  produced  by  the  ways  of  princes 
who  are  vigorous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  blessing  of  his 
Majesty,  the  king  of  king’s  truth  and  chastity  (haqlqat  d hiaqqdniyat ) 
Kashmir,  spiritual  and  temporal,  may  attain  unity,  and  that  the 
articles  of  worship  and  religion  may  become  current,  unadulterated 
by  hypocrisy  and  bigotry. 

One  of  the  capital  and  most  inauspicious  mistakes  of  the  Miriii 
was  that  in  spite  of  such  victory  he  read  the  khiitba  and  struck  the 
coin  in  the  name  of  Nfizuk  Shah  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kashmiri 
ministers.  He  should  have  fulfilled  his  duty  of  loyalty  towards  his 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni  and  have  impressed  the  dardhim  and  dandnir  and 
the  pulpit  rostra  with  his  Majesty  Jahanbani’s  sacred  name.  Appa- 
rently he  was  temporising  and  was  not  giving  currency  to  disloyalty, 
for  when  Kabul1  was  taken  he  honoured  himself  by  having  the 
kbufia  read  in  his  Majesty  Jahanbani’s  sacred  name. 

In  958  (apparently  October,  1551)  he  became,  in  a night  attack 
by  the  Kashmiris,  a traveller  to  the  region  of  non-existence.  The 
short  account  of  this  is  as  follows  : — A 

The  Mlrz&  transgressed  the  law  of  justice, — dominion’s  watchman, 
— and  took  to  living  for  his  own  lusts  and  pleasures.  He  let  fall  from 
his  hands  prudence  and  the  bearing  of  burdens,  those  two  arms  of 
felicity.  The  fraud  and  seditiousness  of  the  Kashmiris  which  had 
been  subverted  by  the  Mirzft’s  skill  and  sagacity,  again  stood  up  and 
the  hypocritical  and  wicked  faction  took  the  road  of  deceit  and  in 


See  Jarrett  II.  387,  388.  It  is  clear 
from  the  Tar . Ro«&.  that  Haidar  was 
a rigid  Muhammadan  of  the  Sunni 
Bchool  and  a persecutor  of  SuflB, 
Ac.  See  Elias  A Ross,  p.  436.  He 
there  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view 
to  that  of  A.  F.  with  regard  to  Sik- 
andar  and  Zainu-l-‘abidln. 

I There  are  Kashmir  coins  bear- 
ing Hu  may  tin’s  name  and  dated 
either  952  or  953.  Tar.  Ra|A  24. 


Mr.  Rodgers  gives  representations 
of  three,  of  which  one,  No.  33,  bears 
the  date  950.  Kabul  was#twice  taken 
by  Humiy  tin,  once  in  Rama$5n  952, 
(November,  1545),  and  again  in  Rajab 
956,  (August,  1548).  A.  F.  appar- 
ently refers  to  this  second  capture 
for  he  mentions  that  after  this  event 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Haidar. 
(A.  N.  £1.  284). 
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friendly  garb  did  the  work  of  enemies.*  Their  best  stroke  was  the 
separating  his  army  from  him  by  stratagem,  and  the  scattering  of 
his  capable  servants.  Some  were  sent  towards  Tibet,  some  to 
Pakti,  and  some  to  Rajauri.  ‘Idi  Rina  and  Husain  M&kri,  son  of  Abdal 
Makri,  gained  over  KhwSja  * HajI,  the  Kashmiri  pedlar  { baqqdl ),  who 
was  the  manager  of  the  Mlrz&’s  affairs.  They  drew  a great  many 
to  their  side  and  marched  against  the  MirzS.  GhazI  Khan  and  Malik 
Daulat  Cak  also  joined  them.  Near  Khanpur,  between  Hlrapiir  and 
Srinagar,  which  last  is  the  chief  city  of  Kashmir  and  the  seat  of 
government,  they  made  a night-attack  on  the  Mlrzft.  He  had 
approached  the  quarters  of  Khwaja  IJlajI  to  release  Qara  * Bahadur, 
who  was  a prisoner.  Suddenly  he  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
Kamal  Dubl,®  though  some  say  one  of  his  own  servants  unknowingly 
hit  him  with  an  arrow.4 


* Tar.  Ra§h-  460  and  482. 

* Haidar’s  second  couRin.  See 
his  biography  in  the  Ma9a%ir  III.  48 
and  in  Bloclimann  460. 

* Text,  Dull,  but  the  variant  Dull 
is  right,  for  NiaEmu-d-dln  speaks 
of  Kamal  Dub!  as  one  of  the  persons 
who  is  supposed  to  have  killed 
Haidar. 

4 See  Tar.  Raa^.  App.  A.  487  and 
Calcutta  Review  No. 

A.  F.’s  account  of  Haidar  should  be 
compared  with  Nizamu-d-dln’s  and 
Firi&hta’s  and  also  with  the  Tar . 
Math,  and  A.  F.'s  own  statements  in 


the  Ain.  In  the  latter  he  is  more 
favourable  to  Haidar  than  in  the 
Akbamama.  The  translation,  (Jar- 
rett  II.  340,)  does  not  seem  quite 
correct.  What  A.  F.,  text  584,  585, 
says,  I think,  is  that  the  Kashmiris 
read  the  fch utba  in  NSzuk’s  name 
and  that  Haidar  fct  one  and  the  same 
time  recognised  Humaydn.  The 
introduction  of  arts  into  Kashmir 
which  A.  F.  ascribes,  in  part,  to 
Haidar,  is  modestly  attributed  by 
the  MlrzS  himself  to  Zainu-I-'abidln. 
Tar . Hash.  434. 
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Bfiiir  sketch  or  Miszi  KamiUn's  career. 

As  a short  account  of  Mirza  Haidar  has  been  given,  I shall  now 
record  the  actions  of  M.  Kamran.  On  that  ill-omened  occasion 
when  M.  K&mrfin  chose  separation  from  his  Majesty  Jahanbanl 
and  proceeded  towards  Kfibul,  he  on  arriving  at  l£hushab  treated 
chief  ship  and  pre-eminence  [sari  u sarwari)  as  an  affliction,  and 
time/  the  gamester,  as  his  ally  and  had  the  khuiba  read  in  his  own 
name.  Improprieties  of  this  kind  will  ever  be  manifested  by  him  who 
maketh  not  far-seeing  wisdom  and  instruction  his  counsellor  and 
beloved  associate.  He  knoweth  not  the  duties  of  love  nor  the  paths 
of  generosity.  He  regardeth  others'  bane  as  his  good,  and  Bcattereth 
evil  seed  in  good  men's  fields.  It  is  manifest  what  sort  of  crop  will 
spring  from  such  a sowing  and  tilling.  And  hofor  shall  the  tree 
of  his  hopes  yield  the  wished-for  fruit  ? There  is  no  permanency 
for  him  who  takes  no  thought  of  the  issue  of  things,  nor  any 
bond  in  fortune  fastened  to  oneself  by  violenpe.  What  stability  is 
there  in  a lofty  palace  wanting  foundation ; it  soon  falls  to  pieces 
like  a minaret  of  ice ! What  fixity  has  a first  night's  moon  which 
like  a blinding  flash  of  lightning  vanishes  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  ? M.  Kftmrftn's  sovereignty  was  quickly  gone,  like  the  freshness 
of  a rose,  and  his  fortune  departed  like  the  soon-dying  breeze  of 
spring  ? 

To  be  brief ; he  camo  by  way  of  Dhankofc 1 to  the  ban^  of  the 
Indus.  Muhammad  Sultfin  and  Ulugh  Mirza  who  had  gone  into  the 
Multan  territory  but  had  been  unable  to  maintain  themselves  there. 


1 That  is,  he  regarded  the  whirl- 
igig of  time  whereby  HumiyQn  had 
been  dethroned  &c.  as  an  advantage 
for  himself. 


* Jarrett  II.  401  and  note,  and 
Bibar’s  Memoirs  140  where  it  is 
called  DTnkSt. 
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camo  and  sainted  M.  Kamrfin  on  the  river-bank.  The  Mirzfi  tarried 
there  for  a'  while,  and  when  the  rebels  fell  into  difficulties  about 
corn,  he  made  a bridge  and  crossed  the  river.  Thence  he  came  to 
Kabul  and  there  he  opened  the  gates  of  enjoyment  in  front  of  his  own 
existence  and  spent  his  days  in  the  indulgence  of  his  pleasures  and 
lusts.  And  Jamshid 1 * * * * * of  Merv's  saying,  <(  Until  the  tiger  leave 
the  jungle,  the  pasturage  is  not  open  for  the  deer ; nor  till  the  falcon 
seek  her  nest,  has  the  partridge  freedom  to  fly,0  was  verified  in 
this  instance.  M.  Kamrfin  gave  Ghaznln  and  its  territory  to  f Askar! 
M.  and  sent  Khwfija  Khfiwand  Muhammad  on  an  embassy  to 
Sulaimfin  M.  in  Badakhsban  with  the  request  that  he  would  sub- 
mit and  make  M.  Kamrfin’s  style  and  coinage  current  in  Badakhshfin 
also.  M.  Sulaiman  sent  back  the  ambassador  re  infectd  and  M. 
Kamran  got  enraged  at  this  and  led  an  army  into  Badakhshfin. 
Near  the  village  of  Bari  8 an  engagement  took  place  and  when  M. 
Sulaimfin  saw  his  own  weakness  and  M.  Kfimrfin's  strength  he 
sent  an  envoy  to  knock  at  reconciliation's  door.  He  caused  the 
khutbix  to  be  read  and  coinage  to  be  issued  in  M.  Kamrfin's  name  ; 
and  the  latter  also  took  some  Badakhshfin  territory  from  M. 
Sulaimfin  and  gave  it  to  his  own  men  and  then  returned  full  of  suc- 
cess. Meanwhile  news  came  that  M.  Hindfil  had  taken  possession 
of  Qandahftr.  M.  Kamrfin  collected  an  army  and  marched  against 
the  city  and  besieged  the  fort  for  six  months.  M.  Hindfil's  supplies 
falling  short,  he  asked  for  quarter  and  delivered  up  the  fort.  M. 
Kamran  gave  Qandahar  to  M.  * Askar!  and  returned  to  Kabul,  bring- 
ing M.  Hindfil  along  with  him.  For  some  days  he  treated  M.  Hindfil 
with  severity  but  afterwards  out  of  brotherhood  and  from  hypocrisy 
in  the  guise  of  concord,  gave  him  the  fertile  tract  of  Jul  §hfihl, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  kings,  and  is 
called  Jalfilabfid.  The  ruler  of  Sind  also  submitted 8 and  now  fortune 
was  ministering  the  materials  of  negligence  till  M.  Sulaimfin  broko 
his  compact  and  seized  of  the  territories  which  M.  Kamrfin  had 


1 Apparently  the  riddle-maker 

mentioned  at  text,  221  and  Bloch- 

mann,  102. 

9 Chalmers,  Marl  and  Narl  in 

variant.  Perhaps  it  is  Paryan  or 

it  may  be  Barah  which  is  marked 


on  the  map  half  way  between  Paryan 
and  Chitral. 

8 Probably  this  refers  to  Shfih 
ljueain’sr  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Kamran  after  refusing 
her  to  Humayun. 
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detached  from  Badakhgbfin.  M.  KftmrSn  a second  time  led  his 
army  thither  and  a battle  was  fought  near  Andarab.1  M.  Sulaitnftn 
was  defeated  and  took  refuge  in  Fort  Zafar.  M.  K&mriiu  followed 
liim  and  besieged  the  fort.  He  stopped  the  coming  of  supplies  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Badakhshan  came  and  did  homage  to 
him.  As  M.  Sulaiman  despaired  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  only 
eye-servers  (ca*Ara-t-tca/£  ddi&t)  and  also  as  the  fort  was  in 
difficulties  from  want  of  supplies,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  M. 
K&mran  left  Qnsim  Birlfts,  Mirz&  ‘Abdu-l-lali  and  many  others  of  his 
partisans  under  the  charge  of  the  said  Birlas  in  Badakhsh&n,  and 
himself  went  back  (to  K&bul).  ghwaja  Husain*  of  Merv  found  the 
date  of  this  occurrence  in  the  words  u Jum'a  hafdahum-umdh-i- 
Jumdda’t-tdni.”  (Friday,  Jum&da  II,  17th,  948= October  8th,  1546). 
He  kept  M.  Sulaiman  and  his  son  M,  Ibrahim  in  confinement. 
When  he  returned,  he  put  the  city  into  f4te  for  a month,  and 
spent  his  days  in  insouciance.  He  remembered  not  his  God,  nor 
did  he  deal  justice  to  the  oppressed.  Till  at  length  the  fortune- 
star  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni’s  gracious  heaven  ascended,  and  coming 
with  dominion  aud  auspiciousness,  lodged  his  punishment  in  his  bosom, 
as  will  be  related  hereafter. 

(M.  Hindal.)  a 

Whoever  behaves  improperly  to  his  benefactor  and  advances 
along  the  path  of  insincerity,  receives  the  punishment  of  his  actions 
in  this  world  (lit.  in  the  same  condition) » The  account  of  M.  Hindal 
is  of  this  tenor.  He,  at  such  a crisis  and  time  of  strife  and  sedition, 
left  tho  service  of  his  Majesty  Jahnnbam,  add  taking  the  road  of 
faithlessness  proceeded  towards  Qandah&r.  When  Q.vruca  Khan, 
who  was  governing  Qaudahar  for  M.  K&mran,  heard  of  the  Mfrza’s 
arrival,  he  came  out  of  the  fort  and  respectfully  embraced  him.  He 
made  ovey  the  territory  to  the  Muza.  Many  days  had  not*  elapsed 
when  M.  Kamran  came  aud  took  possession  thereof.  He  imprisoned 


1 Jarrect,  III.  88.  N.  of  Hindu 
Kush,  South  West  Badakhsh&u. 

* Blochmanu,  574.  A.  F.’s  some- 
what disparaging  remark  about  him 
there,  may  perhaps  he  due  in*  part 
to  his  having  celebrated  ft  victory 

52 


of  K&mr&n.  His  odes  on  the  births 
of  Jali&nglr  aud  Mur&d  will  be 
found  at  pp.  125  and  136  of  Lowe's 
Bad*  Sul. 

* K&mran  took  Qaudahar  after  a 
siege  of  six  months. 
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the  Mfrzfi  and  treated  him  with  severity,  as  has  already  been  briefly 
stated. 

(YAdgAb  NA$ir  MIbzA.) 

It  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the  unfaithful,  like  the  commence- 
ment of  their  deeds,  is  rejection  by  every  heart  ( mardud-i-dilha ). 
The  wise  do  not  place  reliance  (1 i'tibar ) on  unstable  reliability  ( iHibdr ). 
They  wait  in  expectation  of  these  ingrktes  receiving  their  portion  so 
that  they  may  be  thankful  and  rejoice  at  their  getting  the  punishment 
which  is  due  for  transgressions  of  rectitude,  inasmuch  as  this  will 
be  a warning  to  mankind*  and  also  an  adminicle  of  the  repen tanco  of 
the  wicked.  Accordingly  when  Yadgar  Na§ir  M.  had  been  led  from 
the  right  path  by  the  deceit  and  perfidy  of  the  ruler  of  TaUa  and  had 
remained  in  Lolirl  (Kohri),  he  stayed  nearly  two  months  there  after 
the  departure  df  his  Majesty  JahanbSnI.  At  last  it  became  clear  to 
him  that  the  proposals  of  the  rulor  of  Ta((a  were  all  pretonce,  and 
his  representations  based  on  lies.  Being  helpless  he  abandoned 
his  projects  and  proceeded  towards  QandahSr,  though  Hfishim  Beg 
who  was  one  of  his  truth-speaking  well-wishers  and  well-pleasing 
(riza-jiii)  followers,  told  him  that  his  joining  M.  K&mrfin  and  his 
leaving  the  service  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbaniwere  not  approved  of,  and 
that  the  world  was  a place  of  retribution,  and  that  he  should  reflect 
upon  this.  And  it  is  a thing  certain  that  the  mind  of  him  whose  day 
of  calamity  is  at  hand,  becomes  darkened,  that  he  displays  audacity 
in  injuring  his  benefactor,  and  that  he  reckons  the  advice  of  the 
right-thinking  as  wind  and  does  not  admit  it  into  the  ears  of  his 
understanding,  and  that  he  regards  the  weighty  words  of  the  wise 
as  fables  and  fictious.1  Accordingly  Yadgar  Nasir  M.  being  un- 
blessed, went  toward  Qandah&r.  He  arrived  at  the  time  when  M. 
R&mr&ri  had  brought  tho  fort  of  Qandah&r  to  extremity,  and  did 
homage  to  him;  and  accompanied  him  to  K&bul.  M.  K&mr&n  sent  a 
person  to  the  ruler  of  Tatta  and  requested  him  to  send  with  all  res- 
pect her  Highness  Bilqis-mak&nl  Shahrbfinu  * aud  her  son  M.  Sanjar, 
for  they  had  separated  from  Y&dgar  Nfigir  M.  aud  had  remained 
in  the  Bhakkar  territory.  The  ruler  of  Tatta  sent  them  in  a suitable 


* This  is  singularly  like  the  quern 
rieuc  vuU  pcrJere,  &c. 


* Of  the  household  of  Bilqls,  i-  £■» 
Queen  of  Sheba. 
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manner,  together  with  a large  number  of  persons  who  hail  separated 
from  his  Majesty  JahSnb&uI  Jannat-ftshyanT  and  were  in  that  territory. 
By  mistake  or  design  it  occurred  that  these  people  were  sent  by  the 
route  of  the  waterless  and  forageless  desert.  Many  of  them  perished 
and  when  the  remainder  came  to  Sbfil,  fever  broke  out  among  them. 
Her  Highness  BilqTs«makuni  4 died.  Out  of  2000  or  3000  men  who 
were  wandering  in  that  caravan,  only  a few  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  reached  Qandahgr. 


l Younger  half-sister  of  Babar  nml  She  married  Junaid  Birlfis,  and  bore 

full-sister  of  Yadgar’s  father  Na§ir.  him  Sanjar. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

March  op  thk  Sacked  Band  op  his  Majesty  JahAndanI  Jannat- 
AsuyAnI  to  £^ubAsAn  and  Media  (‘IbAq),  and  account 
op  what  happened  on  the  way. 

Since  the  swift  courser  of  the  events-traversing  pen  has  made 
some  strides  afield  and  has  borne  the  words  to  their  goal,  let  it  now 
return  to  the  track  and  resume  its  long  journey.  A brief  account 
shall  now  be  given  of  the  finally  victorious  progress  to  Khurns&n  and 
HrSq  which  came  to  pass  to  his  Majesty  Jah&nbuni,  and  of  his 
passing,  with  Providence  for  guide,  through  waterless  deserts  ( fayafi ), 
saharas,  and  wastes. 

When  his  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Eternal, 
planted  his  foot  in  the  valley  of  resignation  and  took  the  path  of  the 
perilous  wilderness  (cul),  he  honoured  the  attendants  on  his  auspicious 
stirrup  by  the  title  of  CfdiJ  By  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  Malik 
H&fc!  Baltic,  captain  of  the  banditti,  did  homage  in  this  howling 
wilderness  ( cul-i-pur-haul ),  and  conducting  his  Majesty  to  his  abode, 
exerted  himself  in  his  service.  He  also  became  his  guide  out  of  that 
dread  valley  and  brohglit  him  to  the  territory  of  Garmsir  (».  e.,  the 
warm  region).  Though  Mir  ‘Abdu-l-l>ai,  the  magistrate  (kaldntar)  of 
that  territory,  owing  to  unbefitting  cautions,  did  not  himself  come 
forward  and  obtain  the  grace  of  service,  yet  he  was  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

Khwaja  Jal&lu-d-dlu  Mahmud*  had  come  to  that  quarter  to  make 


1 Man  of  the  desert;  it  corres- 
ponds to  Badnwl  or  Bedouin. 

* Blochmann  384  and  027.  At 
527  he  is  mentioned  ns  one  of  the 
viziers  or  finance-ministers.  But 
perhaps  this  really  was  his  younger 
brother  MasTid.  There  is  a long 
biography  of  the  fCbwiija  in  the 


Ma’agir  I.  615.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Muu'im  Khan,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  his  unbridled  tongue. 
The  Maagir  makes  Bairam  Khan 
primarily  responsible  for  his  murder, 
cf.  A.  N.  II.  70(  71.  It  was  Jalalu- 
d-dfn  who  conducted  M.  ‘Askar!  to 
Bfid&ithfilisn  when  he  was  sent  off 
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collections  of  revenue  on  behalf  of  M.  'AskarT.  His  Majesty  sent  Bftbfi 
Dost  Bak]j§bl  to  him  to  guide  him  aright  and  to  bring  him  iuto  liis 
service.  The  Khwaja  recognised  this  as  a great  opportunity  and 
hastened  to  accept  service.  He  poured  out  every  thing  he  had  in  his 
store,  in  cash  and  in  kind,  among  the  troops.  His  Majesty  Jahftnb&n! 
received  him  with  favour  and  committed  to  his  prudent  judgment 
the  duties  of  the  mir-admdni-i-sarkdr-i-khdfa.1  His  Majesty  spent 
several  days  in  this  region  giving  charming  counsels  and  instructions 
to  his  faithful  followers,  and  showing  by  heart-touching  argument  the 
world's  faithlessness  and  the  instability  of  external  circumstances. 
He  turned  back  their  secular  spirits  from  the  pursuit  of  such  things 
and  directed  them  to  the  true  goal  and  to  the  real  point  which  it 
behoves  the  student  of  the  masters  pf  mind  to  pay  attention  to. 
His  Majesty's  lofty  soul  was  engrossed  by  the  thought  that  as  the 
things  belonging  to  detachment  and  seclusion  increase  day  by  day,  ho 
Bhould  seek  some  lonely  cqrner,  and  withdrawing  himself,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  from  other  matters  should  give  himself  up  to 'God  alone. 

But  his  nobleuess  and  humanity  did  not  allow  of  his  saddening 
the  hearts  of  the  followers  of  liis  fortunes  by  such  mortification  of 
desires.  Nor  did  this  faithful  band  withdraw  their  hand  from  ser- 
vice on  account  of  these  occurrences  nor  permit  such  a perfect  per- 
sonality, worthy  of  the  true  hhildfat , and  whose  like  as  a superin- 
tendent of  things  external  and  internal  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
course  of  revolving  cycles,  should  restrain  his  arm  from  the  world 
and  amputate  the  series  of  everlasting  sovereignty.  All  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  family  {fabaqa)  are,  inwardly  (or  truth,  and  outwardly  for 
humanity,  and  so  it  works  for  the  production  of  universal  concord.  God 
be  praised ! the  Unique  Pearl  of  that  abounding  ocean,  his  Majesty  the 


to  Mecca  in  disgrace — merely  a 
cruel  aggravation  to  ‘AskoiTs  mis- 
fortunes. Jalalu-d-dln  is  called 
Aubahl,  i.  e.t  from  Aubah,  a town 
near  Herat,  by  Bay&zld  who  men- 
tions to  his  credit — that  by  a timely 
remark  he  reclaimed  Humftylln  from 
drunken  habits.  Bayazld  mentions 
also  that  Jalftlu-d-dln  was  in  the 
castle  of  Baba  ljajl  when  Hu- 


mftyQn  sent  for  him.  The  epithet 
bujuq , or  half-nose,  referred  to  by 
Blochmann,  must  have  been  given 
to  Jalalu-d-dln  because  * Askar!  had 
his  nose  ent  or  slit  for  improper 
language.  See  the  story  in  Bftyazld 
55a. 

1 Stewardship  of  the  Privy  Purse. 
The  expression  Sarkdr-i-fjtdaa  is 
used  in  T&bmSsp's  letter  p.  209,  1.  17. 
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king  of  kings,  to  wit,  hath  attainod  such  sway  in  full  measure.  In 
spite  of  the  cares  of  conquering  and  upholding  the  visible  world,  ho 
hath  attained  complete  immersion  in  the  billowy  ocean  of  the  empy- 
real and  divine  universe.  And  the  step  of  his  genius  on  the  towering 
ascents  of  sublimity  is  firm  and  assured. 

In  fine,  his  Majesty  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will 
and  his  native  nobleness  to  write  a loving  letter  to  the  ruler  of  Persia 
and  to  turn  the  reins  of  intent  towards  that  country.  Should  the 
ruler  of  Persia  recognise  hereditary  right  and  show  love  and  liberal- 
ity, he  would  again  give  his  attention  to  mundane  matters  and  secure 
the  hearts  of  his  faithful  band.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise  he 
would  in  the  liberty  ( ikhtiyar ) of  a hermitage,  devote  himself  with- 
out liberty  ( bi-ifchtiydr ) to  his  generous  nature.  Accordingly  on 
Thursday,  1st 1 * * * * * * Shaww&l.  959  (28th  December,  1943),  he  sent  a letter 
by  Cull  Bahadur8  to  the  effect  that  by  order  of  the  superintendents 
of  destiny,  who  have  attached  so  much  deliberation  and  knowledge 
to  every  act,  an  urgent  cause  had  arisen  for  procuring  a speedy 
interview.  After  a brief  sketch  of  his  adventures  this  line  was 
written  under  the  cover. 


Verse. 

What  has  passed  over  our  head,  lias  passed, 

Whether  by  stream,  or  hill,  or  wilderness. 

His  Majesty  desired  to  spend  some  days  in  the  Oarmsir  but 
Mir  ‘Abdu-l-bai  of  Garmsir  sent  to  represent  to  him  that  it  was 
rumoured  that  M.  1 Askaii  had  despatched  a large  force,  and  that  possi- 
bly— which  God  forbid — they  might  come  there,  and  things  thus  be- 
come irretrievable.  If  he  went  to  the  country  of  Slstfin,  which  belonged 


i The  letter  is  given  in  full  in 

the  ambassador  Khur  Sh&h’a  history 

B.  M.  MS.,  No.  153,  58a,  and  the 

date  of  despatch  stands  there  ja  7th 

Shawwil,  950  (3rd  January,  1544). 

Perhaps  A.F.  did  not  quote  the  whole 

because,  some  phrases  might  be 
regarded  aa  too  abject.  After  the 

lines  above-quoted  HumSyfln  went 
on  to  say  that  now  the  bird  of  desire 


was  spreading  his  wings  in  order  that 
he  might  be  rewarded  by  beholding 
the  sun  of  greatness  and  glory,  viz., 
Tahmisp. 

8 Perhaps  the  Jai  Bahidur  for- 
merly mentioned.  As  we  have  seen, 
HumSyfln  gave  the  name  of  Cult 
to  all  who  accompanied  him  across 
Balflcistin. 
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to  the  King  of  Persia,  he  would  be  protected  from  that  reckless  crew. 
His  Majesty  reflected  on  the  paucity  of  the  sincere,  and  the  plurality 
of  the  lords  of  opposition  and  discord,  and  recognised  the  fact 
that  to  stay  in  that  country  was  to  act  carelessly,  and  so  he 
proceeded  towards  Slstftn.  He  crossed  the  Hirmand  (Halmand) 
and  halted  at  a lake 1 * * into  which  its  waters  flow.  Ahmad  SulJLan 
Shfimlu,  the  governor  of  STstSn,  recognised  the  advent  as  an  unex- 
pected blessing  and  tendered  acceptable  service  and  showed  alacrity 
in  offering  hospitality.  His  Majesty  spent  some  days  in  that 
pleasant  country,  the  arena  of  the  cavaliers*  of  fortune's  plain,  in  the 
sport  of  catching  waterfowl.8  And  in  order  to  comfort  iris  faithful 
comrades  he  busied  himself  \Vith  worldly  matters  and  was  a spectator 
of  the  wouders  of  destiny.  Thence  ho  proceeded  to  (the  city  of  ?) 
Slstftn.4 5 * *  Ahmad  Snlfcan  sent  his  mother  and  his  wives  to  wait  on 
her  Majesty  Maryam-makftm,  and  teudored  all  the  revenues  ( amwdl !) 
of  his  district  as  a present.  His  Majesty  accepted  a little  of  these  in 
order  to  do  him  pleasure,  and  returned  the  remainder.  In  this  halt- 
ing place  Husain  Quit  M.  the  brother  of  Ahmad  Sultftn,  who  had 
come  from  Mashhad  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  mother  and  brother,  in 
order  that  he  might  bid  adieu  to  them  before  he  went  on  pilgrimage, 
was  honoured  by  an  audience.8  His  Majesty  questioned  him  about 


1 Lake  HimUn.  See  Reclus  47 
and  48.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea  of 
Dnrra,  or  Zercng.  Elphinstono’s 
Oaubul  II.  219. 

* Alluding  to  the  fact  that  Sist&n 

was  Rustam's  country.  See  Elphin- 

stono’s  Caubul  II.  219. 

5 Sh  ikdr-i-qashqaldfigh-  , This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  coot  (fulica  aim). 
See  Scully’s  App.  to  Shaw’s  Turk. 
Diet.  p.  213  s.v.  qaaliqdldaq . See 
also  P.  de  Courtoillo’s  Diet.  s.  v. 
qa*qalddgb  where  it  is  translated 
M plongeon  noir"  and  is  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Persian  mdgh*  In  Bfiya- 
zid’s  Moms.  2 b.  the  word  is  spelt 

q«ihqaladaght  and  we  are  told  that 

the  shikar  or  sport  was  carried  on 

ba-tarkaz.  Erskinc  in  his  MS. 


translation  queries  if  this  be  stubble. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  firgaa  or  har- 
poon, the  gat  being  a double-headed 
arrow,  and  suppose  that  the  sport  was 
carried  oh  in  the  manner  described 
by  Babar,  (pp,  153*  154)  by  means  of  a 
harpoon. 

4 I presume  that  this  must  be  a 
city  of  that  namo  for  he  was  already 
in  the  district.  Probably  it  is  the 
place  mentioned  by  El  ph  ins  tone 
under  ther  name  of  Jal&l&b&d.  Biya- 
ztd  has  Qafba-i-Slst&n,  the  town  of 
Slstan.  Raverty  ( Jabaqat-unasirl 
1122a.)  speaks  of  Zaranj  as  being 
called  the  city  of  Slstftn. 

* By  the  distinction  of  kissing  the 
carpet. 
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religion  and  faith.  He  submitted  that  he  had  long  studied  the 
creeds  of  the  §]jJfas  and  Sunnis,  and  hod  perused  the  books  of  both 
sects.  The  §]}]‘&s  maintained  that  the  reviling  and  cursing  of  the 
Companions  was  meritorious  and  a means  of  religious  progress,  where- 
as the  Sunuis  held  that  to  blaspheme  the  Companions  was  an  act  of 
impiety.  After  consideration  and  meditation  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  no  one  can  become  impious  by  thinking  he  is  doing  right.1 * * * * * *  His 
Majesty  much  approved  this  remark,  and  with  great  kiudness  and  con- 
descension offered  him  the  honour  of  service.  As  ho  was  about  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  and  had  made  his  arrangements  accordingly,  ho  was  de- 
barred from  this  boon.  Here  also  Hfiji  Muhammad  (son  of)  BabaQasbqa, 
and  l^asan  Kd'ca  left  M.  ‘Askar?  and  joined  the  noble  army.  They 
recommended  that  his  Majesty  should  proceed  towards  Zamlu  Dnw&r 
because  Amir  Beg,  the  governoY,  thereof  was  coming  to  serve,  and 
Calraa*  Beg,  governor  of  the  fort  of  Bast,  was  also  solicitous  of  the 
honour  of  employment ; (and  said  also)  that  soon  many  men  of  M. 
'Askar?  would  separate  from  him  and  enter  his  Majesty's  service;  and 
that  Qandah&r  and  its  territory  would  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
royal  servants.  When  Ahmad  Sultan  heard  that  they  were  giving 
this  advice  and  were  deterring  his  Majesty  from  going  to  Persia,  he 
came  to  his  Majesty  and  submitted,  out  of  well-wishing  and  affection, 
that  the  expedition  to  Persia  was  worthy  of  his  genius  and  that  the 
faction  which  was  dissuadiug  him  from  going,  was  only  actuated  by 
fraud  and  treachery.  As  Ahmad  Sultan  had  by  his  devotion  and 
sincerity  established  himself  in  his  Majesty  Juhanbftni’s  heart,  bis 
representations  were  accepted  and  acted  upon.  The  Emperor  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  ‘Irfiq.  On  account  of  this  affair  tfftji  Muh.  Koka 
was  for  some  days  excluded  from  the  presence.  Ahmad  Sultfin 
attended  on  the  stirrup,  and  wished  to  be  a guide  for  the  road,  by 
way  of  Tabas 8 Kllakl.  As  his  Majesty  had  set  his  heart  on  visiting 
Hor&t,  he  took  tho  road  by  the  fort  of  Ck> 


I This  story  and  much  of  the 

narrative  of  events  in  SlstSn  are 

taken  from  B&yazfd.  Sec  I.  O.  MS. 

No.  216.  p.  3a. 

* Afterwards  a very  distinguished 

officer.  See  Blochmann,  368. 

8 A town  in  KhurRsin.  Jarrett 

111.  67.  1 insert  the  name  Tabas  iu 


accordance  with*  a variant  and  with 
NifRmu-d-dTn.  For  Tabas  or  Tubbas 
see  Macgregpr's  Khurasan  1.  125. 
It  lay  on  the  road  from  SlstRn  to 
Qaswln  (then  the  capital)  and  was  a 
long  way  west  of  Herftt. 

♦ See  Raverty  trans.  J'akt'iat-i- 
nafirl , 31  and  1122 In.  He  says  Ok  lies 
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When  the  loving  letter  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&n!  Jannat-isby&ni 
reached  Shfth  Tahmfisp,  he  regarded  his  Majesty's  auspicious  advent 
as  an  unlooked  for  blessing  and  felt  delighted.  He  wished  that  the 
glorious  shadow  of  the  auspicious  humd  (huma-i-sa'ddat-i-humdyuni) 
might  fall  on  the  crest  of  his  own  fortune,  and  that  the  experience 
of  this  grace  might  form  the  inframing  border  for  the  record  of  the 
splendour  o2  his  family.1  In  acknowledgment  of  the  blessing  he 
bade  the  drums  of  rejoicing  beat  for  three  days  in  Qazwln.*  And 
he  wrote  a reply  full  of  respect  and  veneration  and  of  wishes  for  his 
Majesty’s  speedy  arrival,  with  thousands  of  lands  and  encomia,  and 
sent  it  along  with  various  gifts  and  rarities  by  his  special  courtiers. 
This  verse  was  written  on  the  border  (‘amivdn)  of  the  letter. 

Verse. 

“ A humd  of  auspicious  soaring  falls  into  our  net, 

If  fdr  thee  there  chance  a passage  to  our  abode.* 

He  sent  back  the  messenger  after  doing  him  special  honour, 
and  expressed  all  manner  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude,  and  recalled 
old  friendship.  He  also  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  cities  aud  towns 
that  at  every  city  and  liaiting-place  where  the  august  progress  should 
rest,  the  leading  men  and  the  inhabitants,  high  apd  low,  should  keep 
the  occasion  as  the  fete,  day  of  the  royal  family,  and  should  go  out  to 
welcome  his  Majesty  and  should  engage  in  royal  feastings ; also  that 
they  should  provide  at  each  stage  proper  materials  and  furnishings* 
food  and  drink,  and  fresh  fruits,  such  as  might  be  worthy  of  his 
Majesty’s  regard.  An  exact  copy  of  the  ordinance  which  was  addressed 
to  Muhamma4  Kb&u,  the  governor  of  Herftt,  is  here  set  forth  that  it  may 
be  a code  of  regulations  for  the  intelligent  and  that  those  alive  to  the 
ways  of  humanity  may,  by  looking  at  this  frontispiece  of  urbanity,  act 
with  philanthropy,  honouring  and  reverencing  the  unfortunate  who 


between  Farah  and  Zaranj  and  has 
been  in  ruins  for  many  years. 
N&firl  describes  Ok  as  N.  E.  of  Bh»h- 
ristin,  which  is  apparently  the  same 
as  Zaranj. 

1 Tahmlsp  was  only  the  second 
of  his  line. 

1 D’Herbelot  s.  v.  Caswin.  Jar- 
rett  III.  83.  It  is  90  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Xahrin.  Milton  refers 
53 


to  it  in  Paradise  lost  X.  435 
— or  BactrianSophi,frOm  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all 
waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  re- 
treat 

To  Tauris  or  Casbeen. 

• This  couplet  is  the  beginning  of 
an  Ode  of  No.  217,  Vol.  II, 

p.  138  Ed.  Brockhaus. 
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have  experienced  fate  in  its  heights  and  depths,  and  nmy  not  abate  one 
jot  of  kindness  towards  them. 

Order  ( farmdn ) op  SifiH  to  the  Governor 

op  KfumAsiN. 

This  august  order  lias  been  issued  so  that  the  asylum  of  dominion, 
workshop  of  Majesty  and  suu  of  power  aud  prestige,  Muhammad 
Khan  1 Qharafu-d-dTn  Ughll  Taklu,  tutor*  of  our  precious  and  upright 
son,8  governor  of  Herat, — the  seat  of  sovereignty, — and  mlr  diwdnf 
who  hath  been  exalted  by  divers  royal  bounties  and  benefits,  might 
know  that  the  contents  of  his  report,  latoly  despatched  to  the  court, 
the  asylum  of  glory, — through  Kamalu-d-din  §h§li  Qull  Beg, the  asylum 
of  nobility  and  brother  of  Qarft  Sulfcftn  §hamlu,*  arrived  on  12th 
2ri-hijja6  (8th  March,  1544),  and  that  its  distinguished  purport  has 
become  known  aud  understood  from  beginning  to  end. 


I Blochmann,  426,  and  Ma'&airu-l- 
umara'  I.  607,  under  title  of  J*afar 
Khftn.  his  grandson  who  came  to 
India  and  served  under  Akbar. 

* Ldla.  Blochmann,  426,  remarks 
that  the  word  does  not  occur  in  our 
dictionaries.  Apparently  it  is  a 
form  of  laid,  a major-domo , tutor,  Ac. 
Wollaston  gives  both  laid  and  lallaht 
s.  v.,  tutor,  but  marks  the  last  as 
vulgar. 

* Sultan  Mu^  M.  eldest  son  of 
J&hm&sp,  and  often  oalled  Mufc-  Khu» 
dftbanda.  He  became  king  in  1678, 
but  was  a weak  and  unworthy  ruler 
and  soon  disappeared.  See  Oliver. 
J.  A.  8.  B.  1877,  Vol.  *6,  p.  43. 

* Apparently  a translation  of  the 
Turkish  title  beglar-begi  which  occurs 
in  the  letter  as  given  in  B.  M.  MS., 
Or.  4678. 

* According  to  Malcolm,  8 h to  Hi 
means  a son  of  Syria  and  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  brought 
from  Syria  by-Tlrattr. 

* Price  points  out  that  there  is  a 


difficulty  about  this  date,  for  A.  P. 
describes  HumSyuu  as  reaching 
Herat  on  1st  Zl’l-qa'da,  or  about  1J 
months  before  Mu^.  Khan's  letter 
was  received  by  T&hm&sp.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  names  of  the  months 
should  be  transposed.  Probably  the 
date  in  A.  F.’s  copy  of  the  letter  is 
altogether  wrong,  and  the  true 
date  is  that  given  in  B.  M.  MS.  Or. 
4678,  vi».f  Tuesday,  5th  Shuww&l, 
950  (1st  January,  1544).  In  the  copy 
there  givon  Xfthm&sp  describes  him- 
solf  as  answering  the  letter  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  brought  to  him 
by  1-Usan  Beg  Taklfl.  Hum&yflu 
wrote  to  Tab  m Asp,  according  to  A.  F., 
on  Thursday,  1st  Shawwil,  950,  and 
probably  Mn^.  Khftn,  the  governor 
pi  Herftt,  would  write  about  the  same 
time  to  his  master.  If  Thursday  was 
1st  Shawwil,  however,  the  following 
8unday  would  be  the  6th,  pot  the  5th, 
unless  we  count,  as  the  MubuB*- 
madans  do  from  sunset  to  sunset 
1 have  however  found  in  the  Ma'd- 
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As  to  what  has  been  written  concerning  the  approach  of  the 
fortunate  vicegerent  {nawwab-i-kamydb,  i.  e.,  Hum5yun),  sphere-rider, 
sun-cupola,  pearl  of  success  and  sovereignty’s  ocean,  goodly  tree  orna- 
menting the  garden  of  government  and  world-sway,  world-illuminating 
light  of  the  portico  of  sovereignty  and  glory,  soaring  cypress  of  the 
stream  of  auspiciousness  and  fortune,  aromatic  tree  of  glory  and  ma- 
jesty’s rose-garden,  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  hhildfat  and  of  justice,  king 
of  land  and  sea  ( barrain  u bahrain),  world-warming  sun  of  felicity’s 
heaven,  exalted  full-moon  of  the  zenith  of  the  hhildfat  and  world-rule, 
altar  and  exemplar  of  just  princes,  greatest  and  best  of  the  khdqana, 
the  lord  of  majesty,  high-born  sovereign  of  supremacy’s  throne, 
exalted  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dispensation  of  justice,  kh&q&n 
of  Alexander-type,  glorious  potentate,  an  enthroned  Solomon,  lord  of 
guidance  and  assurance,  world-guardian,  lord  of  diadem  and  *hrone 
( tdj  u tahht),  ^dhib’qirdn  (lord  of  conjunction)  of  the  world  of  fortune 
and  prestige,  crowning  diadein  of  famous  hhdqans,  the  aided  by  God, 
defender  of  the  Faith  (Na?Tr-ud-dm)  Muhammad  Humayiin  Pfidshfih. 
May  the  Almighty  grant  him  greatness  in  accordance  with  desire  until 
the  last  day  ! How  may  it  be  told  what  joy  and  delight  have  been 
caused  by  this. 

Versa. 

Good  news,  0 courier  of  the  morn,1  thou  bringest  of  the 
friend’s  advent. 

May  thy  tidings  be  true,  0 thou  ever  the  friend’s  intimate. 

May  that  day  come  when,  in  the  feast  of  meeting, 

I shall  sit,  having  my  heart’s  desire,  breathing  in  unison 
with  the  friend  1 


9ir-i-rahlmX  (A.  S.  B.  MS.  p.  1705), 
a reading  which  seems  to  me  to 
remove  some  difficulties  and  to  ho 
perhaps  the  right  one.  This  is,  that  in- 
stead of  Z^bijja  wo  have  Day-i-gtit* 
ji*ta, — not  but  if* 

The  date  thus  would  bo  the  12th  of 
the  Persian  month  Dai,  which  corres- 
ponds to  December.  But  if  this  is 
so  the  governor  of  HerSt  must  have 
written  to  his  sovereign  before 


HumayHn  actually  entered  Persia. 
BaynzTd  has  Zl'l'k'jja  9-W 1 1 must 
admit  here  that  though  the  khujuta 
is  plain  enough  in  the  MaVisir  yet 
the  dal  of  Dai  is  dotted  f c S*  ) as  if 
the  copyist,  at  any  rate,  meant  it  for 
Zal. 

l $abd,  rising;  also  east  wind. 
Perhaps  used  here  because  HumSynn 
was  then  in  eastern  Persia,  and 
Xahmlspwas  in  the  west,  in  QszwTn. 
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Recognising  that  tho  untroubled  progress  and- approach  of  this 
king,  the  angel  of  honour,  are  a great  boon,  be  it  known  that,  in 
guerdon  of  the  glad  tidings,  we  have  bestowed  the  territory  of 
Sabzwfir  i on  that  asylum  of  dominion  (».  e .,  Muhammad  &b&n  the 
addressee)  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  * of  the  year  of  the  Hare.  Let 
him  send  his  darQgha  and  vizier  there,  that  the  regular  revenue  and  the 
extraordinary  civil  receipts  thereof  may  be  perceived  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year,  and  be  expended  for  the  requirements  of  the 
victorious  troops  and  his  own  necessities.  Having  acted,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  and  day  by  day,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  this  edict  let  there  be  no  remissness  concerning  the 

paramount  instructions. 

Let  him  appoint  five  hundred  prudent  and  experienced  men, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  a led  * horse,  a riding  male,  and  the 
necessary  accoutrements,  that  they  may  go  forth  to  meet  the  king, 
the  lord  of  fortune,— with  one  * hundred  swift  horses  which  have  been 
sent  from  the  sublime  court  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  together  with 
golden  saddles ; and  let  the  asylum  of  dominion  seleot  from  his  own 
stable  six  swift  horses,  quiet,  of  good  colour  and  strong,  and  such  as 
may  be  fit  for  the  riding  of  that  royal  cavalier  of  the  field  of  glory 


I A town  in  EhurAs&n,  west  of 
Nlghipilr  and  between  Mashhad  and 
the  Caspian.  Blochmann,  6 5n.  and 
Jarrett  III.  85.  But  there  is  also  a 
Babzw&r,  south  of  Herat,  and  probab- 
ly this  is  the  place  meant.  This  Sabz- 
w*r  is  properly  Aipa-war  or  horse- 
meadow,  and  is  so  written  in  the  copy 
of  the  Shih’s  letter  in  the  MiVa^ir- 
i-rahlml. 

t Text,  *amal,  but  the  Lucknow 
edition  aud  three  B.  M.  MS8.  have 
frnmal,  and  this  seems  correct.  The 
Turkish,  or  Aighurian,  cycle  seems 
to  have  been  nsed  in  official  docu- 
ments, and  began  in  Aries,  as  also 
did  the  Persian  year.  Tuifoan,  or 
the  year  of  the  Hare  wae  the  fonrth 
of  the  oyole.  Jarrett  II.  (1)  21. 

» A$p-i-kutal-  Kutal,  or  MtoJ,  is 


used  to  mean  a second  or  substituted 
article.  (Blochmann  109,  115.)  The 
Bahdr-i-'ajam  explains  it,  when 
applied  to  horses,  as  meaning  an 
animal  strong  enongh  to  form  part 
of  the  procession  before  a king's 
carriage,  a processional  hcrse  in 
short.  Such  horses  formed  part 
of  the  ietiqbal  which  met  the  Per- 
sian-Afgh&n  Mission  on  its  approach 
to  Maehhad.  (Eastern  Persia.  Gold- 
smid  and  others.  Macmillan,  1876. 
p.  857.) 

* Bayazld  has  thru  only  and  this 
is  probably  correot.  T»hmftsp  would 
hardly  send  100  horses  with  golden 
saddles,  nor  if  he  did,  would  he  be 
likely  to  tell  8harafii-d-dln  to  add 
six.  The  six  were  probably  added  to 
the  three  to  make  the  mystio  nine. 
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and  success;  and  let  him  place  on  them  azure  and  embroidered 
saddles,  with  housings  of  gold  brocade  and  gold  thread,  such  as  may 
befit  the  riding-horses  of  that  majestic  king;  and  let  him  make  over 
each  horse  to  two  of  his  own  servants,  and  despatch  them.  A splen- 
did, special  side-dagger  ornamented  with  exquisite  jewels  which 
came  to  us  from  the  fortunate  vicegerent,  the  pardoned  prince  of 
snblime  seat,  the  king  our  father — May  God  make  his  proof  clear ! — 
together  with  a golden  scimitar  (ihamthir)  and  a jewelled  girdle, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Alexander-principled  king,  for  victory  and 
conquest  and  good  augury.  Pour  hundred  pieces  of  velvet  arid 
satin  from  Europe  and  Yezd  have  been  sent,  so  that  one  hundred 1 
and  twenty  ooats  may  be  made  for  the  king’s  special  use,  and  that 
the  remainder  may  be  for  the  servants  attached  to  the  victorious 
stirrup  of  that  fortunate  prince ; also  two-pile  gold-brocaded  velvet 
carpets  and  coverlets  {nainad  takya  *)  of  goat’s  hair  with  satin  lining, 
and  three  pairs  of  large  carpets  twelve  cubits  (square  ?),  four  Gfish- 
leant 1 of  fine  silk,*  and  twelve  tents,  crimson,  green  and  white,  have 
been  sent.  May  they  arrive  safely  ! 

Let  arrangements  be  made  day  by  day  for  sweet  and  pleasant 
drinks,  with  white  loaves  kneaded  with  milk  and  butter  and  seasoned 
with  fennel  seeds  and  poppy  seeds.  Let  them  be  well  made  and  be 
sent  to  his  Majesty.  Let  them  also  be  sent  for  each  member  of  his 
staff  and  for  his  other  servants.  Be  it  Also  arranged  that  at  the 
places  where  his  Majesty  will  halt,  there  be  arranged  and  pitched, 
on  the  previous  day,  cleansed,  pleasant,  white,  embroidered  tent6  and 
awnings  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  also  pantries  and  kitchens  and  all 
their  necessary  out*offices,  so  that  every  requisite  apparatus  be  in 
readiness.  When  he,  in  his  glory  and  fortune,  shall  direct  a halt,  let 
ro8e-water-sherb,et  and  wholesome  lemon-juice  be  prepared  and  pour- 
ed out,  after  having  been  cooled  with  snow  and  ice.  After  the  sherbet 


1 120  were  perhaps  intended  as 
a supply  for  a twelvemonth.  Gf. 
Bloohmann,  90,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Akbar  had  120  suits  in  his 
wardrobe,  made  up  into  twelve 
bundles. 

s Bloohmann,  55  and  96,  iakyoh* 
nomad . 


* G5shk&n,  or  Jfohaq&n,  a town 
half-way  between  Kaah&n  and  Ispa- 
han, famous  for  carpets.  (Bloch- 
inann,  55a). 

♦ Kurgl,  Jcurlc,  or  kurg,  Is  the 
fine  short  wool  of  the  goat,  nearest 
the  skin.  It  also  means  fur.  (Bloch- 
mann,  616). 
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let  conserves  of  maskdn 1 * * apples  of  Mashhad,  water-melons,  grapes, 
Ac.,  with  white  loaves  made  as  already  directed,  be  tendered ; and 
let  care  be  taken  that  all  the  beverages  be  examined  by  the  prctec« 
tor  of  . sovereignty,1  and  that  rose-water  and  grey  ambergris  be  added 
to  them.  Each  day  let  five  hundred  dishes  of  varied  food  be  present- 
ed, together  with  the  beverages.  Let  the  asylum  of  dominion,  Qaz- 
zftq#  Sultan,  and  the  acme  of  nobility,  J'afar  Sul^n,  together  with 
your  (other  ?)  descendants  and  your  clan  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  persons,  go  forth  to  offer  welcome  three  days  after  the  five 
hundred  shall  have  set  out.  And  during  those  three  days  let  the 
said  officers  and  the  various  troops  be  inspected.  Be  careful  to  give 
your  servants  tipucdq  and  Arab  horses,  for  there  is  no  finer  decora- 
tion for  a soldier  than  a good  horse  , and  let  the  uniforms  of  the  one 
thousand  be  coloured  and  smart.  And  be  it  arranged  that,  when  the 
officers  come  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  they  kiss  the  ground  of  service 
and  honour  with  the  lip  of  respect  and  render  their  service  one  by 
one.  Be  it  seen  to  that,  on  the  occasion  of  riding,  Ac.,  there  be  no 
altercation  between  the  officers’  servants  and  his  Majesty’s,4  and  that 
no  annoyance  of  any  kind  happen  to  the  king’s  servants.  During 
the  time  of  riding  and  of  marching,  let  the  officers  remain  with  their 
own4  troops  and  serve  the  king  from  a distance,  but  at  the  time 
of  being  on  guard,4  let  each  officer  display  his  alacrity  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  quarters  which  shall  have  been  fixed  (for  the  Emperor)  ; 
and  let  them,  having  taken  in  their  hands  the  staffs  of  service, 
serve  in  the  manner  that  one  would  serve  one’s  own  king,  and 
let  them  adopt  and  briug  into  praccice  the  utmost  attentiveness.  Let 
this  mandate  be  showjx  to  the  governor  of  every  territory  to  which 

I Text,  maiikdn.  The  editors  Shan's  son,  and  J'afar  was  his  grand- 

suggest  matkkin,  but  according  to  son.  QassAq,  called  in  the  Ma'd*ir, 

Bahar-i-'ajam.  Afa&kan  is  the  nAme  QuzzSq  EhSn,  rebelled  against  Tah- 

of  a kind  of  apple  grown  in  JSs,  t.c.  wisp  in  972,  and  his  son  Ja'far 

Mashhad.  emigrated  to  India.  (Blochmann, 

* Sal&ancU-panah . BiyazTd  has  426). 

aydlat-pandh  and  in  both  cases  4 Lit.  on  no  account  let  there  be 

8harafu-d-dln  is  the  person  meant.  any  unfriendly  glances.  Wujuh  not 

The  speoial  watch  over  the  drinks  vmhuh  as  in  text, 
of  kings  is  characteristic  of  the  1 I adopt  after  fauj9  from 

last.  Biyasld. 

4 Qasslq  8 nit  An  was  Muhammad  4 Kadiak  or  kadllk. 
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he  (HumSyun)  may  come,  and  care  be  taken  that  that  officor  render 
his  service.  Let  entertainments  be  so  conducted  that  the  total 
of  the  food,  sweetmeats  and  liquids  be  not  less  than  1,500  dishes. 
The  service  of,  and  attendance  on  the  asylupi  of  sovereignty,  will 
be, in  charge  of  the  asylum  of  dominion  up  to  Mashhad,  the  pure  and 
holy.  And  when  the  officers  aforesaid  come  to  serve,  every  day 
there  will  be  produced  in  the  sublime  banquet  of  that  king,  1,200  dishes 
of  varied  food,  such  as  may  be  fit  for  a royal  table.  And  let  each  of 
the  aforesaid  officers,  on  the  day  when  he  is  host,  tender  a present 
of  nine  horses,  of  which  three  will  be  for  the  king's  special  use,  one 
for  the  chief  amir  Mufo.  Bairfirn  Kh5n  Bahadur,1  and  the  five 
others  for  such  of  the  select  officers  as  may  be  fitting.  Let  all  nine 
horses  be  produced  for  his  auspicious  inspection,  and  mention  which 
of  them  are  for  the  fortunate  Nawwab,  and  also  mention  which  is  for 
such  and  such  an  officer, — that  having  been  previously  arranged  by 
you, — for  such  statement,  though  it  may  appear  improper,  is  right  and 
will  not  look  wrong ; but  by  every  possible  means  keep  the  servants 
in  attendance  pleased,  and  show  the  utmost  sympathy  and  assiduity. 
Soothe  the  hearts  of  this  body  of  men  which  have  been  clouded 
somewhat  by  the  revolutions  of  unequal  fate,  with  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, as  is  proper  and  pleasing  at  such  seasons.  Continue  this 
practice  throughout  till  they  come  to  our  presence.  Thereafter,  what 
is  proper  will  be  executed  by  ourselves.  After  food  has  been  par- 
taken of,  let  sweetmeats  and  comfits  * prepared  from  candy  ( qand ) 
and  refined  sugar  ( nabdt ),  and  various  conserves,  and  ri$&ta-i-khutdi  * 
(Chinese  threads),  which  shall  have  been  perfumed  with  rose-water. 


1 B&yasld  has  BahirlQ,  which  seems 
preferable. 

• Pdluda  or  faluda,  the  same  as 
halwd , except  that  the  tuji  is  boile  * 
in  milk.  Herklots.  App. 

s China  or  Cathay  threads,  ap- 
parently resembling  vermicelli.  See 
Vullers  II.  39,  and  Bah&r-i-'ajam. 
Steingass  says  they  are  a kind  of 
paste  losenge  eaten  in  soap,  but 
this  hardly  agrees  with  the  long 
description  quoted  by  V idlers. 


They  were  made  of  rice  flour,  were 
very  thin,  like  silk  threads  and  were 
flavoured  with  almonds,  pistachios, 
rose  water,  dec.  In  the  BJtf.  Sloane, 
4093,  (Rieu  1, 391a),  which  is  a similar 
letter  of  TahmXsp,  but  addressed 
to  All  Qull  Kh&n  gh&mla,  the 
governor  of  Slstftn,  the  expression 
nfJfo-i-JJafdl  is  not  used,  but  we 
have  the  apparently  nearly  synony- 
mous phrase  ath-i-mahea.  Vullers 
1132a. 
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musk  i and  grey  * ambergris,  be  brought  in.  The  governor  of  the 
province4  (unldyat)  after  performing  the  duties  of  service  and  hos- 
pitality, shall  put  his  mind  at  ease  about  his  province,  and  escort  (his 
Majesty)  up  to  Herfit,  the  capital,  not  omitting  the  most  minute  points 
of  service  and  attendance.  When  he  shall  arrive  at  twelve  faraakk • 
from  the  said  province,4  the  asylum  of  dominion  (t.  the  governor) 
will  leave  one  of  his  experienced  officers 1 * * 4 in  charge  of  onr  dear  and 
excellent  son,  that  he  may  take  care  of  the  city  and  wait  on  the  son. 
The  remainder  of  the  victorious  army  from  the  city  and  province,  and 
its  boundaries,  consisting  of  the  Haz&ra, 1 Nikodftrl  and  others,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  which  number  must  be  exact,  shall  go 
forth  with  the  asylum  of  dominion  to  offer  welcome.  Tents,  awnings 
and  necessary  furnitures  will  be  conveyed  by  strings  of  camels  and 
mules,  so  that  a well-ordered  camp  may  come  under  the  Emperor’s 
auspicious  glance.  When  (the  governor)  is  honoured  by  attendance 
on  his  Majesty  he  will,  before  making  any  other  remarks,  convey  to 
him  many  prayers  for  his  welfare  on  behalf  of  ourselves.  And  on 
the  same  day  that  he  be  distinguished  by  service  he  will  halt  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rules  (tuzak)  and  regulations  of  an  army  in  camp. 
The  asylum  of  dominion,  when  he  has  come  on  duty,  will  request 
leave,  in  order  that  he  may  entertain  his  Majesty,  and  will  establish 
himself  for  three  days  in  those  quarters.  On  the  first  day  he  will 
invest  all  his  (Humftyun’s)  troops  with  handsome  kbilfata  of  Batin  and 
brocade  ( kamkhab ) from  Yezd,  and  of  silk  (dard'ihd)  of  Mashhad 
and  Khftfj  and  let  them  all  have  velvet  cloaks  (bdldpOsi),*  and  let 
there  be  given  to  every  soldier  and  servant  two  Tabriz!  tumdna s 


l The  musk  here  referred  to  seems 
to  be  a vegetable  product. 

1 ‘Ambar-i-oahhab.  This  was  the 
best  kind.  Blochmann  78. 

• Probably  a general  order  for  the 
governors  of  all  the  provinces  passed 
through. 

4 Apparently  meaning,  when  Hu- 
miyfin  arrives  within  12  leagues, 
or  about  50  miles,  of  the  city  of 
Her&t. 

4 Uimdq.  Blochmann  371a,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  word  was  origin- 


ally the  name  of  a Turkish  tribe. 
See  also  Jarrett,  II.  401».  4 and  III. 
117n.  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be 
a confidential  subordinate.  Is  Aimiq 
the  right  reading  P Shaw  gives  this 
as  a tribe  near  Herftt. 

4 Jarrett  II.  401*.  4 

7 The  word  also  means  a quilt, 
but  here  probably  a oloak  or  upper 
garment. 

4 Wollaston,  (App.),  says  the 
ifimdn  is  a gold  ooin  worth  about 
eight  shillings,  but  that  it  used  to 
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for  his  daily  expenses ; and  provide  varied  food  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  already  prescribed.  And  let  there  be  a royal  assemblage, 
so  that  tongues  may  speak  in  praise  of  it  and  shouts  of  approbation 
reach  the  ears  of  mankind.  Let  there  be  made  a list  of  his  troops, 
and  let  it  be  sent  to  the  sublime  court.  Let  2,500 1 Tabrlzl  tumdns 
be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Privy  Purse  which  are  coming  to 
the  said  capital,  and  let  them  be  spent  for  necessary  purposes.  Let 
the  utmost  zeal  be  displayed  in  service,  and  let  the  march  from  the 
said  quarters  to  the  city  occupy  four  days,  and  let  the  entertainment 
of  each  day  be  the  same  as  on  the  first.  And  it  is  proper  that 
at  every  entertainment  the  honoured  sons  of  the  asylum  of  dominion 
bind,  like  servants  and  waiters,  girdles  of  service  on  their  loins 
and  perform  worshipful  ministration,  and  that,  in  thanksgiving  that 
such  a king,  who  is  a gift  from  the  gifts  of  God,  has  become  our 
guest,  they  display  the  utmost  alacrity  in  service ; and  do  not  let 
there  be  any  failure,  for  the  more  zeal  and  devotion  are  displayed 
in  respect  of  his  Majesty,  the  more  will  be  the  approval  by  us.  And 
on  the  day  before  he  will  reach  the  city,  let  there,  be  erected  at  the 
head  of  the  avenue  (fchiyabdn)  of  the  Bdgh  ‘Idgah  tents  with  crimson 
satin  on  the  inside,  fine  * linen  between,  and  Ispahan  linen  ( migqdli ) 
on  the  top,  which,  during  these  days,  was  reported  as  being  pre- 
pared. And  let  care  be  taken  that  at  every  place  where  his 
Majesty's  gracious  heart  may  take  pleasure,  and  in  every  flower- 
garden  that  may  be  remarkable  for  its  air,  ita  streams,  its  amenities 
and  delights,  his  Majesty  be  approached  by  you  in  an  agreeable 
way,  with  the  hand  of  respect  placed  servant-wise  on  the  bosom, 
and  that  it  be  represented  to  him  that  that  camp  and  army  and 
all  its  paraphernalia  are  a present  (pli&kasi)  to  the  fortunate 
Nawwab.  Also,  while  on  the  march,  do  you  continually  keep  him 
pleased  by  conversation  of  a reassuring  character.  And  do  you  your- 
self on  the  day  before  he  will  arrive  at  the  city,  leave  that  station 


be  worth  much  more,  and  in  the  time 
of  8h*h  "Abbts  I.  was  worth  £8. 
Jahlnglr,  quoted  by  Blochmann,  486, 
makes  the  Persian  tumdn  about 
equal  to  Bs.  88.  If  so,  it  might  be 
compared  with  a gold  mohur.  But 
probably  it  was  a silver  coin  thot  the 

54 


soldiers  received. 

I The  MS.  has  10,500.  The  letter 
in  Or.  4678  says  that  from  first  to 
last  10,000  tumdns  are  to  be  expended. 

t faiyabl.  One  MS.  has  Tabasl, 
i.  e.,  of  tbe  town  of  Tabes,  and  per- 
haps this  is  correct. 
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after  obtaining  your  dismissal,  and  proceed  to  serve  our  son.  Next 
morning  bring  out  the  dear  son  from  his  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a welcome.  Put  on  him  the  suit  which  we  sent  him  last 
year  on  New  Year's  day,  and  leaving  one  of  the  grey -bearded  con- 
fidential officers  of  the  Taklu  family  (JJimaq-i-taklu)  who  may  be 
approved  of  and  trusted  by  the  asylum  of  dominion,  in  the  capital, 
mount  the  son  on  horseback.  And,  for  the  time  that  he  is  proceeding 
to  the  city,  let  the  asylum  of  dominion  place  Qazzaq  Sultan  on  duty 
(with  Humayun),  and  let1 * * * * *  tents  and  camels  and  horses  be  presented,  so 
that,  when  the  fortunate  Nawwab  mounts  his  horse  next  day,  the  camp 
may  also  march,  and  let  the  aforesaid*  asylum  of  dominion  be  the 
guide.  When  the  son  shall  come  out  of  the  city,  strive  that  all  the 
troops  mount  in  the  prescribed  order,8  and  that  they  proceed  towards 
the  welcoming.  When  near  that  king,  the  Court  of  Majesty,  viz., 
when  the  space  intervening  be  an  arrow's  flight,  let  the  asylum  of 
dominion  advance  and  beg  the  king  not  to  dismount.  If  he  agree/ 
let  him  return  immediately  and  dismount  the  happy  son,  and  let  the 
last  go  quickly  and  kiss  the  thigh  and  stirrup  of  that  king  of  Solo- 
mon's Court  and  show  all  the  points  of  service  and  respect  and  honour 
which  are  possible.  Should  the  fortunate  Nawwab  not  agree,  and 
should  he  dismount,  let  the  son  dismount  before  him  and  do  homage 
and,  his  Majesty  having  first  mounted,  let  our  son  kiss  the  king's 
hand  and  mount,  and  proceeding  on  thus,  ride  according  to  etiquette 
to  the  camp  and  the  fixed  quarters.  And  let  the  asylum  of  dominion 
be  in  attendance  on  the  king,  and  close  to  the  son,  so  that,  if 
the  king  should  put  any  questions  to  the  son,  and  the  son,  out  of 
bashfulness,  be  unable  to  reply,  the  asylum  of  dominion  may  make 
fib  proper  reply.  And  in  the  quarters  aforesaid  let  that  son  show 
hospitality  to  the  king  according  to  this  routine,  viz.,  at  about 
9 a.m.  let  300  dishes  of  varied  foods  be  at  once  presented  by  way  of 
refection.  Between  the  two  prayers  (at  midday)  let  1,200  courses 
of  varied  foods  be  presented  on  langari  dishes  known  as  mu^ammad 


i Cadar , perhaps  veils  or  canopies 

for  the  women  ; as  one  does  not  sec 

why  tents  should  be  required  for  the 

mnrching. 

* B&yazfd  has  “the  asylum  of 

dominion  ” (t.s.,  Sharafu-d-dTn)  and 


the  aforesaid,  vis.,  Qazzaq  SultSn,  and 
this  is  probably  correct. 

* Text,  ibdn,  but  most  MSS.  have 
•an,  order  or  procession. 

4 B&yazld  inserts  here  the  word 
fabiha , i.  e.t  “ good  ” or  “ Be  it  so.” 
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Hhani,  aud  also  on  other  plates  of  porcelain,  gold  and  silver,  placing 
covers  of  gold  aud  silver  over  them.  After  that,  let  sweet  conserves, 
such  as  may  be  available,  and  sweetmeats  and  comfits — bo  pre- 
sented. After  that  let  seven  handsome  and  good  horses  be  taken 
from  the  son’s  stables,  and  velvet  and  satin  trimmings  be  placed  on 
them,  with  girths  of  fine  linen  woven  with  silk,  and  let  white  girths 
bo  placed  on  red,  and  black  girths  on  green  velvet  housings.  It  is 
proper  that  Hafiz  Sabir  Qaq,‘  Maulaua  Qasim  Qanuni,  the  harpist,  Ustad 
Shah  Muhammad,8  the  hautbois  player,  Hafiz  Dost  Muhammad  KhafI, 
Ustad  Yusuf  Maudild ,s  and  other  famous  singers  and  musicians  who 
may  be  in  the  city,  be  always  present,  and  whenever  his  Majesty 
desire  it,  please  him  by  singing  and  playing.  And  let  everyone 
from  far  and  near  who  may  be  worthy  of  that  assemblage  be  in  at- 
tendance so  that  he  may  be  present  when  called  upon,  and  that  they 
may  by  every  possible  means  make  his  hours  pleasant  to  him.  Further 
let  gerfalcons 4 ($Aunqdr),  and  hawks,  saker  6 (caryli),  sparrow  hawks6 
(basAa),  royal7  falcons  ( $Aahin ),  peregrine8  falcons  ( bahrl ) and  the 
like  which  may  bo  in  the  son’s  establishment,  or  that  of  the  asylum 
of  dominion  or  his  sons,  be  presented,  and  let  all  his  servants  have 
silk  khil‘ats  of  every  kind  and  colour  suitable  to  each — coloured 
velvets,  waved  silks  (khdrd  9)and  takma-kaldhattuntl(s  j and  gold  brocade. 
And  on  arrival  at  the  quarters,  let  his  servants  be  brought  before  our 
son,  who  shall,  with  the  munificent  ways  which  are  hereditary  with 
him  from  his  ancestors,  entertain  them,  giving  each  a suit  of  clothes 
and  a horse  befitting  his  condition,  and  let  not  the  largesse  (to  each) 
exceed  three  tumans.  Also  let  twelve  times  nine  pieces  of  silk,  includ- 


1 Bayazld  has  Sabir  Qaf.  Does  this 
mean  one  who  has  control  over  the 
Koran,  i.e.,  who  knows  it  off  by 
heart.  The  last  three  names  in  this 
list,  i.e.,  Hafig  Dost,  &c.,  are  not  in 
Biyazid. 

2 Blochmann,  613. 

6 Apparently  a now*  de  plume  and 
meaning  the  beloved  or  the  ecsta- 
tic : — from  wadd, 

4 Also  spelt  shunqar , — the  Fcilco 
ffendersoni , (Scully,  App.  2,  Shaw’s 
Vocabulary.) 


6 The  Saker,  or  Cherugh  of 
Jerdon. 

4 Accipiter  nisus;  it  is  the  female. 

7 Falco  peregrinator  of  Jerdon  I. 
25  ; it  is  the  female. 

8 Scully  1.  c.  See  also  list  of  hawks 
in  Burncs’  Travels,  and  the  account 
of  hawking  in  the  Ain.  (Blochmann, 
293,  el  8eq.) 

9 Moir^e  antique.  Blochmann, 92n. 
16  Kdldbalun  of  Blochmann,  91n.v 

who  says  it  is  a stuff  with  gold  and 

silk  threads. 
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ing  velvet,  satin,  European  and  Yezdi  kambhab , and  bdftashdmi  (Syrian 
cloth)  and  other  choice  materials  (be  taken),  and  let  three  hundred 
gold  tumans  be  placed  in  thirty  purses,  together  with  the  silk  afore- 
said, and  let  there  be  given  to  every  soldier  and  servant1 * *  three 
Tabriz!  ttimans,  which  are  equal  to  600  shdhit  Let  him  spend  three 
days  in  the  Avenue  and  in  the  underground-channel  country 
(karizgdh).  And  order  that,  during  these  three  days,  various  arti- 
ficers make  a cahdr-tdq-bandi 8 from  the  gate  of  the  Cahar  Bagh  which 
is  a royal  palace,  to  the  Avenue  which  is  in  the  Bfigh  ‘Idgah.  And 
let  one  of  the  officers  aforesaid  be  a coadjutor  with  each  artificer,  so 
that  by  their  mutual  rivalry  every  craft  and  excellent  device  may  be 
executed.  This  is  excellent  that,  as  the  king  hath  exalted  this 
country  by  his  distinguished  advent,  he  should  first  come  to  a city 
which  is  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  mahkind.  Let  there  then  be  brought 
before  his  alchemic  eye  genial  and  sweet-spoken  persons,  such  as  are 
in  this  city,  so  that  ho  may  have  cause  for  cheerfulness.  On  the  third 
day  when  your  mind  shall  be  at  rest  with  regard  to  the  cahar-taq,  the 
City- Avenue,  and  the  brightening  up  of  the  Cahar  Bggh  let  heralds 
be  appointed  in  the  city,  its  wards,  and  the  environs,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  to  proclaim  that  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  city 
shall  assemble  on  tho  morning  of  the  fourth  day  in  the  Avenue 
( khiydbdn ),  and  that  in  every  shop  and  bazar,  where  carpets  and  cloths 
shall  be  spread  in  order,  the  women  and  maidens 4 will  be  seated, 
and,  as  is  the  rule  in  that  city,  the  women  will  engage  in  pleasant 1 


I The  text  does  not  seem  quite 
correct  here.  All  the  I.O.  MSS. 
have  laah.kar\  and  not  merely 
kar  and  the  proper  reading  seems 
to  be  laahkari  u ba  har  nafar • The 
account  about  the  tumana  is  not 

clear;  Perhaps  the  300  gold  tumana 

were  a special  present  to  Humay&n. 
And  perhaps  the  30  purses  were  to 
be  made  of  the  silk. 

ft  The  ahahx  is  worth  aboot  a half 
penny,  so  that  if  the  tumdn  be 
reckoned  at  8/8  three  would  be  about 
equal  to  600  ah&ht.  The  figures  in 
the  text  are,  however,  doubtful. 


8 An  erection  with  four  domes ; a 
quadrangular  tent,  or  canopy,  appa- 
rently. 

4 Text,  beghd , t.  e.,  chiefs,  but  I 
take  the  word  to  be  baikahd , i.  e., 
maidens  from  beka  which  P.  de 
Courteille  renders  femme  non  mariSe. 

8 Dar  maqdm-i-$hjrin  Jcdri  u ahlrln 
gui  dar  dyand . One  of  the  meanings 
of  maqdm  is  a musical  tone,  and  kdr 
and  kdthd  are  used  by  B&bar  to 
mean  airs  or  melodies.  See  bis 
Memoirs,  Erskine  197  and  198,  and 
notes.  So  possibly  all  that  is  meant 
here  is  that  the  women  were  to  reoite 
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sayings  and  doings  with  the  comers  and  goers.  And  from  every 
ward  and  lane  let  the  masters  1 of  melody  oome  forth,  so  that  the 
like  of  it  will  not  be  seen  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  And  bid 
all  the  people  come  forth  to  offer  welcome.  After  all  tnis  has  been 
arranged,  let  the  king  be  respectfully  asked  to  put  the  foot  of 
dominion  in  the  stirrup  of  anspiciousness,  and  to  mount  on  horse- 
back. Our  son  will  proceed  alongside  of  his  Majesty,  but  so  that  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  latter's  horse  be  in  front.*  You,  the  asylum 
of  dominion,  will  follow  close  behind,  so  that*  if  he  should  put  any 
questions  about  the  buildings,  the  palaces,  and  gardens,  you  may 
make  suitable  reply.  And  when  he  shall  come  with  anspiciousness 
to  the  city,  he  will  visit  the  Cahar  Bftgh.  And  let  him  alight  in  the 
small  garden  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  our  residence  in  that 
delicious  city  for  the  purpose  of  our  living  there  and  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  which  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Bdgh  Sbfihi. 
And  make  the  baths  in  the  Cah&r  Bagh  white  and  clean,  and  also  the 
other  baths,  and  make  them  fragrant  with  rose-water  and  musk,  so 
that,  whenever  he  is  inclined,  he  may  have  a place  for  bodily  repose. 

On  the  first  day  our  son  will  show  hospitality  with  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  when  he  shall  have  gone  to  his  repose,  you,  the 
asylum  of  dominion,  will  display  hospitality  in  the  manner  that  will 
be  described  below.*  When  he  (Humfiyiln)  enters* the  city,  you  will 


and  sing  to  the  passers  by.  Most 
likely,  however,  the  word  fcdrl  refers 
to  dancing.  See  VamWry’s  History 
of  Bokhara,  p.  242,  note,  where  he 
describes  a dance  known  as  the 
HerStT.  Mohan  Lil,  Barnes'  tmm- 
t&i,  rather  maliciously  observes  that 
all  the  women  of  Her&t  know  how 
to  sing  and  dance,  but  show  these 
accomplishments  neither  to  their 
husbands  nor  to  their  relations*  but 
merely  to  their  friends. 

1 This  might  mean  women  as  well 
as  men. 

* The  letter  in  B.  M.  MS.  Or.  467 
is  still  more  explicit.  The  head  of 
the  prince's  horse  is  to  be  on  a line 


with  HumSyfin's  stirrup,  and  the 
head  of  the  tutor's  horse  on  a line 
with  the  prince's  stirrup. 

* A.  F.  appears  to  have  missed  out 
softie  words  here.  In  BiyazTd  96, 
we  have  “ On  the  first  day  our  son 
will  show  his  Majesty  abundant  and 
excellent  hospitality,  and  at  night 
when  he  (the  son)  shall  have  gone 
to  rest,  the  asylum  of  dominion 
(Sfcarafu-d-dln)  will  call  the  great 
officers  into  his  presence  and  direot 
that  each  one  of  them  shall  entertain 
the  king  who  is  favoured  by  God, 
one  day  in  one  of  the  gardens.  On 
two  other  days,  the  son  will  entertain 
him,  and  after  that  the  asylum  of 
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make  a report  on  the  same  day  and  despatch  it  to  the  sublime  court. 
And  let  it  be  arranged  that  Mu‘izzu-d-din  Husain  kalantar  (magis- 
trate), of  HerSt,  appoint  a good  writer  who  is  a man  of  experience, 
to  write  *a  full  diary  from  the  day  that  the  500  make  the  reception 
(istiqbdl)  to  the  day  that  he  comes  to  the  oity>  and  let  it  be  sealed 
and  despatched  by  the  asylum  of  dominion,  and  let  all  the  stories 
and  remarks,  good  or  bad,  which  pass  in  the  assemblage,  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  be  sent  by  the  hands  of  trusty  persons,  so  that  we  1 
be  fully  informed  of  all  that  occurs. 

The  entertaining  by  the  asylum  of  dominion  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Three  thousand  dishes  of  food,  sweetmeats,  syrups  (iiira)  and  fruits 
will  be  prepared,  and  the  necessary  furniture  will  be  arranged 
as  follows: — Firet%  fifty  tents  and  twenty  awnings,  and  the  large 
store-tent*  which  was  reported  to  have  been  prepared  for  his 
Majesty’s  special  use,  with  twelve  pairs  of  carpets  of  twelve  cubits 
and  ten  cubits,  and  seven  pairs  of  carpets  of  five  cubits,  nine 
strings  of  female  camels,  250  porcelain  plates,  large  and  small, 
and  other  plates  and  pots,  all  with  bright  covers,  and  also  tinned 
(qalqal'i  Jcarda ;),  and  two  strings  of  mules  let  the  asylum  of  domi- 
nion present  on  the  occasion  of  his  entertainment ; and  let  the 
officers  conduct  their  entertainments  as  follows  : — -Let  them  present 
food,  sweetmeats  and  comfits  to  the  extent  of  1,500  plates,  and  also 
three  horses,  a string  of  camels  and  a string  of  mules,  which  shall 
have  first  been  been  and  approved  by  the  asylum  of  dominion. 
The  governors  of  Ghurfan,  Fdsbanj,5  and  Karshu  will  show  hospit- 
ality in  their  own  country.  The  governor  of  B&kharz,*  in  Jam, 
and  the  governors  of  Kh&f.  Targhlz,*  Z&wahft  and  Muhawwal&t  * 

dominion  will  himself  entertain  him  mann,  48.)  offices  and  workshops 
according  to  the  method  which  will  (buyutdt), 

now  be  described.  When  he  (Hi*ma-  * Bushangof  Yaqdt.  Jarrett  III. 

yUn)  enters  the  city,  Ac.”  87.  j 

l The  ifdfat  after  auqd*  in  text  4 Maegregor’s  Khur&s&n  I.  253  and 

seems  wrong.  By  the  phrase  Navnvab  II.  146. 

humayun-i-ma  fahm&sp  means  him-  4 Blochmann  605n.  and  Macgre- 

self . See  text  207, 1.10.  gor's  map,  Jarrett  III.  86n.  It  is 

4 Cadar-i’buzurg  aldbata.  Qu.  abtat  a dependency  of  NlghapUr. 
or  abtat,  Persian  batdt , provisions.  * Macgregor  H.  145,  Muhawwal&t 

See  Lane  148c.  Perhaps  it  is  what  etymologically  means  barren  tracts. 
Ab&'l-fagl  calls  in  the  Ain,  (Bloch- 
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will  entertain  at  Sarai  Farhad  which  is  five  parasangs 1 from 
Mashhad.9 


1 Written  farsangx  here.  It  is 
farsakhi  earlier  in  the  letter. 

9 This  letter  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  and  appears  in 
several  collections  of  letters. . It 
also  appears  in  the  Ma'dsir-i-rahxvnx 
but  merely  as  a copy  from  the  Ak~ 
barnama.  Erskine  thinks  that  A.  F. 
copied  it  from  Bayazld,  and  this 
is  very  likely.  There  are  occasional 
omissions  and  alterations  in  A.  F.’s 
transcript  which  were  probably 
made  by  him  as  improvements,  or  to 
show  that  he  was  not  a servile 
copyist.  Thus  A.  F.  omits  in  one 
place  the  title  Jannat-ds^iydnl  which 
in  Bayazld  is  given  by  Tahmasp 
to  his  own  father,  Isma‘U,  but 
which  perhaps  A.  F.  considered  too 
sacred  to  be  applied  to  anybody 
but  Humayiin.  Then  in  the  list  of 
Humayun's  titles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  we  have  in  Bayazld 
after  the  words  “ 'adl-gustav !,”  (dis- 
penser of  justice),  and  before  the 
words  Mdqdn4>8ikciiidar-ni3lidn-- the 
jingling  addition  of  sakib-i-dev-u - 
pari,  lord  of  demons  and  fairies, 
which  A.  F.  perhaps  omitted  as  not 
being  sufficiently  dignified.  On  the 
other  hand,  A.  F.  gives  the  names 
of  three  persons  who  are  to  enter- 
tain Humayun,  which  do  not  occur 
in  Bayazld. 

Bayazld  says  the  document  was 
produced  on  20th  Rajab,  1000  H. 
by  Mir  Mirdad  Juvinl,  ddrogha  of 
the  records,  and  that  he  made  an 
exact  copy  of  it.  Probably  he  did, 
for  at  the  end  he  seems  also  to  have 
copied  an  endorsement  or  other 


writing  on  the  document  to  the  effect 
that  in  990  A.  H.  a copy  was  taken 
for  the  Tdrxhh-i-alfx,  (Record  of  a 
thousand  years).  Possibly,  however* 
this  was  an  endorsement  made  simul- 
taneously with  Bayazld's  cop3r  and 
meant  to  show  that  the  copy  was 
made  for  Bayazld’s  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tdrikh-i-alfx.  The  990 
may  be  the  era  of  the  rihlat  or 
death  of  Muhammad  which  was 
adopted  by  Akbar  for  this  work,  and 
which  began  ten  years  after  the 
Hijra.  I have  examined  the  copy 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Tar.-t- 
alfx  in  the  B.  M.  Or.  465.  but  the 
letter  is  not  in  it.  Indeed  the  events  of 
Humayun’s  reign  are  very  cursorily 
referred  to,  and  as  if  it  was  contem- 
plated that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  by  A.  F. , 

In  his  introduction  to  the  letter, 
Bayazld  tells  us  that  Humayun  took 
counsel 'with  Ahmad  Sultan  about 
visiting  the  S]jah,  and  that  Ahmad 
recommended  him  to  go  by  Tabas- 
kilakl  aq  being  the  shortest,  but  that 
Humayun  said  that  life  was  un- 
certain, and  that  as  he  had  heard 
much  praise  of  Herat  (perhaps  from 
his  parents)  he  would  like  to  go  that 
way.  So  lie  went  by  Uk  and  there  was 
met  by  ‘All  Sultan,  a relation  of 
8harafu-d-  din.  Both  A^mad  Sultan 
and  Sharafu-d-dln  wrote  to 
and  received  replies. 

In  B.M.MS.  Or.  4678,  Rieu’s  Cat. 
Supplement,  there  is  at  p.  1176  et 
8eq.,  a letter  from  Tafcmlsp  to 
Sharafu-d-dln  which  closely  resem- 
bles that  given  by  A.  F.,  but  still  is 
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When  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfinl  Jannat-ftihiyanl  came  near  Farah,1 
the  grab's  ambassador  and  his  Majesty's  messenger  arrived,  and  his 
Majesty  was  made  aware  that  the  king  of  Persia  regarded  his  advent 
as  a great  gain  and  was  delighted  at  it.  His  Majesty,  being  a mine 
of  courtesy,  could  not  resist  going  to  ‘ Irfiq  and  so  pleasing  his  faith- 
ful companions.  He  placed  the  foot  of  resolve  m the  stirrup  of 
dominion  and  went  on  with  a firm  determination  towards  Herat.  At 
every  stage  some  one  of  the  notables  and  grandees  of  Khur&s&n  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and  waited  upon  him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
own  confidential  courtiers.  The  sound  of  the  royal  cortege  opened 
the  gates  of  joy  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  people  of  many  towns, 
such  as  Jam,*  Turbat,8  Sarakbas,4  Isfarfiin,6  came  to  Her&t  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  sublime  advent.  When  the  couriers  of  T&tdr  6 Sulfcin, 
and  of  the  nobles  of  Khurasan,  who  had  gone  forth  to  welcome  him, 
reported  to  Muhammad  Kh&n  that  the  sublime  procession  had  come 
near  the  Ziy&ratg£h  7 the  latter  himself  came  out,  accompanied  by  the 
nobles  such  as  Wais  Sultan,  8jl&h  Quli  Sultan  and  the  distinguished 
men  of  learning  such  as  Mir  Murtaza  Sadr,  Mir  Husain  of  Kerbala 
and  other  excellent  persons,  and  by  the  people  generally.  At  the 
head  of  the  Bridge  of  M&lan,4  which  is  a famous  resort  in  Herat,  they 


far  from  being  the  same  letter.  It 
seems  to  be  dated  Wednesday,  5th 
ghawwil  950,  unless  indeed  that  be 
the  date  of  Sharafu-d-dln's  letter 
which' is  being  replied  to. 

l Or  Farrfth,  164  miles  &.  of  Her&t. 
See  Tar . Ra*h • 205  and  Meynard’s 
Ydqut , 420.  It  is  in  Sfstin,  and  is 
now  under  Afghanistan.  Hunter's 
I.  G.  I.  35. 

8 Halfway  between  Her&t  and 
Mashhad. 

I Probably  Turbat-i-Haidarl,  S.  of 
Mashhad. 

♦ N.-N.-W.  Her&t,  on  road  to  Mery 
and  a long  way  from  Her&t.  Per- 
haps Carafch8  is  meant. 

§ This  too  is  a remote  place  S. 
ef  Burjnaid  and  N.  W.  of  Nlsh&pttr. 
Alio  oalled  Mihrj&n,  Jarrett  III.  85. 


6 Not  mentioned  in  T^hro&sp’s 
letter  as  given  by  A.  F.,  but  in  the 
eopy  in  Or.  4678  T&tSr  Beg  is  direct- 
ed to  be  sent  out  to  welcome  Hums- 
yiln. 

7 There  are  many  Bhrines  near 
Her&t.  I do  not  know  which  this 
is.  See  Yates's  Notes  on  Her&t,  J.  A. 
8.  B.  56  for  1887,  p.,84. 

1 B&bar's  Mem.  207n.  Erskine  says, 
M&l&n  is  the  name  of  the  river  that 
passes  Her&t  coming  from  the  east. 
If  so,  it  is  another  name  for  the 
Harl  Bad.  It  is  also  spelt  M&lln, 
Jarrett  III.  87.  Conolly  II.  51  says, 
“ Four  miles  from  the  city  we  crossed 
the  Herirood  by  a long  bridge  of 
brick  called  Pool-i-Moulaun,  which 
gives  a name  to  the  river.  So  much 
of  the  water  had  been  drawn  off 
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met  him  and  conveyed  to  him  the  Sll&h’s  felicitations  and  those  res* 
pectful  greetings  which  are  magnanimity's  essence.  It  had  already 
been  arranged  that  the  roads  should  be  swept  and  watered  from  the 
Mal&n  Bridge  up  to  the  Jah&n&rfl  Garden,  and  that  the  grandees 
and  the  ingenious  men  ( zurafd ) 1 of  the  city  should  come  from  either 
side  and  wait  upon  him.  When  the  royal  party  arrived  at  a certain  * 
stage  Sul(;&n  Muhammad  Mlrzfl  came  and  welcomed  him,  and  paid  his 
reverential  respects.  That  fortunate  Prince  and  the  other  great 
officers  treated  him  with  all  honour  and  respect.  From  the  Ziyiratgih 
to  Pnl-i-Malftu,  and  from  thence  to  the  Jahiniri  Garden — a distance 
of  three  or  four  leagues,  the  whole  plain  and  the  heights  were  filled 
with  spectators  from  the  city  and  the  villages,  and  the  crowd  and  the 
rejoicings  were  such  as  never  occur  but  at  the  ‘Id  and  on  New  Year’s 
day.  On  1st  Zilqa'da,8  950  (27th  January,  1544),  he  alighted  at  Bagh 
Jahan&ra.  Muhammad  Khan  gave  a royal  feast  and  tendered  large 
presents.  At  the  first  assembly  Sabir  Qaq,  the  foremost  reciter  .in 
Khurasan  and  ‘Iraq,  chanted  an  ode  of  Amir  Shall!4  to  the  air 
Sihgdh  8 so  that  even  rapt  devotees  were  moved  by  it.  In  truth  it 
was  very  appropriate  and  affecting.  It  began  thus — 

“ Blest  the  abode  to  which  such  a moon  hath  come, 

August  the  world  where  there  is  such  a king.” 

When  he  came  to  the  verse 

“ Be  nor  grieved  nor  glad  at  terrestrial  pain  or  pleasure 
For  the  world  is  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that  ” 


above,  that  the  stream  here  was 
inconsiderable,  but  it  was  swift,  and 
clear  as  a diamond."  Mohan  Lai  says 
it  had  33  arches,  but  now  only  27. 

1 I adopt  the  variant.  The  text 
has  t^urafd  nobles. 

* Perhaps  it  should  be  " the  stage 
of  Darqari." 

8 I have  already  remarked  that 
this  date  seems  wrong.  It  is  also 
inconsistent  with  A.  F/s  statement 
that  the  Persian  New  Year  was  near 
at  hand  for  that  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  March. 

4 A Persian  poet  of  the  first 
fW 


half  of  the  15th  century.  Rieu 
640a. 

4 Sih  hah  in  text.  Sihgdh , i.  e., 
three  times,  the  name  of  an  air. 
Vide  Vullers  II.  3545.  and  theBurhfin- 
i-Qftti‘.  Babar  p.  19  speaks  of  the 
Cargih  key.  I think  the  reference  is 
to  a musical  air,  but  the  words,  which 
are  darmaqdm-i-sih  leak , may  mean  a 
place,  viz.,  the  Kahdast&n,  Tdr.  Rath. 
206».,  and  Bibar  207  who  mentions 
both  the  bridge  of  Kih  and  the  Kah- 
dastin.  For  the  use  of  the  words 
dar  maqdm,  to  mean  in  the  manner 
or  fashion,  see  above  p.  428,  note  5. 
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His  Majqsty  Julianbftu!  was  touched  and  deeply  affected,  aud  poured 
presents  into  the  skirts  of  his  hopes. 

As  Herat  and  its  sights  pleased  him  much,  and  the  New  Year 
festival  was  at  hand  he  stayed  several  days  there.  Whenever  he  rode 
out  sight-seeing  Muhammad  Khan  was  in  attendance  and  paid  his 
respects  and  scattered  gold  on  each  side  of  his  Majesty.  Every 
day  ho  visited  some  famous  spot,  and  on  each  occasion  there  was  a 
joyous  assemblage.  Everything  was  managed  on  a prescribed  plan, 
.Sometimes  his  heart  was  solaced  with  the  KarTzgSh,  (the  place  of 
underground  channels)  and  sometimes  tho  Bagh  Murad,  the  Bagh 
Khiyaban,  the  Bagh  Zaghan,1  and  the  Bagh  Safed*  were  visited. 
In  every  flowering  spot  there  were  particoloured  assemblages.  Also 
on  these  days  ho  visited  the  shrines  of  the  great  saints,  -especially  that d 
of  Khwaja  ‘Abdu^dh  AnsfirT,  the  Saint  of  Herat.  May  his  grave  be 
holy  ! Ascetics,  religious  persons,  lofty-souled  men  and  famous  men 
of  learning  wore  honoured  by  liis  company. 

When  the  festivities  of  the  New  Year  were  over  and  the  places 
of  recreation  had  been, visited,  he  proceeded  towards  Holy  Mashhad 
by  the  way  of  Jam.  At  this  time  Ahmad  Sultan,  Governor  of  Sist&n, 
who  had  accompanied  his  Majesty  hitherto,  took  leave  to  go  to  his 
own.  province.  On  5th  Zllhajja  > he  reached  Jam  and  visited  the  shrine 
of  His  Highness  Zliinda  PH  Ahmad-i-Jara.  When  he  approached 
Mashhad  Shah  Qull  Sultan  Istajlu  who  was  the  governor  of  the 
province,  came  out  to  welcome  him,  accompanied  by  the  leading 


1 Babar  207,  Tar.  lla§}i.  83. 

* Babar  1.  c. 

A Yates  1.  c.  p.  100,  Ac.  It  is  at 
a place  called  Gazargah  (Bleaching 
ground)  which  is  said  by  Major 
Raverty  to  derive  its  name  from 
being  a graveyard,  i.  e.,  a place  where 
hones  are  bleached.  It  is  at  1>ho 
foot  of  the  hills  and  some  two  miles 
north-east  of  the  city.  Yates,  83  and 
Conolly  II.  24. 

* =29th  February,  1544,  but  I think 
this  must  be  a mistake  for  5th  Mu. 
harram  =29th  March,  1544.  We  are 
told  immediately  below  that  Hu- 


mAyfm  arrived  at  Mashhad  on  15th 
Muharram,  and  surely  he  would 
hardly  have  taken  six  weeks  to  get 
there  from  J Am.  Besides  we  are  told 
that  he  spent  the  Persian  New  Year 
at  Herat  which  he  could  not  have 
done  if  he  had  left  it  in  February. 
If  tbe  date  given  in  J.  R.  A.  S.  for 
January,  1897,  p.  47,  be  correct,  Hu- 
mayQu  must  have  paid  a second  visit 
to  J&m  some  ten  months  later,  for 
the  date  of  the  inscription  put  up 
by  him  there  is  14th  8 haw w al.  951=* 
29th  December,  1544. 
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Saiyida,  and  all  paid  tlieir  respects.  On  1 5th  Muhavram,  951,  he 
reached  Uoly  Mashhad  and  visited  the  shrine  of  (Imam)  Rizavl, — 
may  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  him  ! He  spent  somo  days  in  the 
precincts  of  that  noble  building.  Thence  he  went  to  NTshapur. 
ghamsu-d-din  ^ All  Sultan*  who  governed  there,  cnme  with  great  and 
small  and  paid  his  respects,  and  was  prompt  with  various  services. 
His  Majesty  visited  the  turquoise 1 * * * * * * mines  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Sabzawar  and  from  thence  to  Damaghftn. 
Among  the  marvellous  things  of  that  place  is  an  ancient  fountain  * 
which  has  a talisman  from  of  old,  to  wit,  whenever  any  dirty  thing 
falls  into  the  fountain  a storm  arises,  and  the  sky  grows  dark 
from  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  dust.  This  too  he  examined 
with  the  eye  of  prescience.  How  many  tilings  are  there  not  in  the 
wondrous  workshop  of  the  Creator,  the  understanding  of  which  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  thoughts  and  imaginings  ? From 
Damaghan  he  went  on  to  Bistam  8 and  as  the  shrine  of  BahrtamT  * 
Shaikji  Bayazld  Bis^rai  (may  his  grave  bo  sanctified)  was  not  on  the 
line  of  road  he  turned  aside  to  visit  it.  From  thenco  he  proceeded 


I These  still  exist.  Bee lus  ix.  225. 
They  are  at  a place  called  Ma'din, 
i.e.t  the  mine,  N.-W.  Nfshapnr 

« D’Herbolot  s.  v.  B&dkhaneh.  In 
Eastern  Persia  by  Goldsmid  and 
others,  p.  381.  We  find  the  following, 
“ Ferrier  has  written  of  the  high 
wind  so  prevalent  here.  The  Per- 
sians say  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
mystic  spring  in  the  mountain  about 
two  farsaJchs  off  which,  the  moment 
anything  dirty  is  thrown  into  it, 
causes  a tremendous  gale  to  blow, 

which  lasts  several  days,  till  the 

spring  is  purified,  and  a sentry  is 

always  kept  at  the  well  to  prevent 

tampering  with  its  waters.  It  is 

said  that  when  the  Shah  passed 

through  Damgh&n  e»  route  for 
Mashhad,  being  incredulous  of  the 
story  he  ordered  some  of  his  suite 


x 

to  throw  dirt  into  the  spring  when 
immediately  such  a wind  arose  that 
the  royal  camp  was  rolled  up  like 
so  much  paper,  and  the  Shah  was 
compelled  to  have  the  cistern  com- 
pletely cleaned  out  nnd  purified  be- 
fore the  wind  would  coa.se.”  Dama- 
ghan  Is  supposed  to  bo  the  old  capi- 
tal of  the  Parthians,  the  Hecntom- 
pylos  of  the  Greeks.  It.  may  be 
noted  that  Babar,  140,  tolls  a story 
about  a fountain  in  Ghazni^  similar 
to  that  about  the  one  in  Damaghan. 

a Jarrctt  ITT.  85n.  and  Mcynard 
104.  It  is  N.  Shahrud.. 

♦ t.  e.  swelling  ocean.  Bayazld 
belongs  to  the  8th  and  9th  century 
A.D.  Jarrett  III.  352  and  359,  and 
gha zTna-al- A sf iy a I.  519.  He  was  a 
very  famous  saint  and  the  founder 
of  a religious  order. 
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towards  Sainuftn  1 and  halted  at  Sufl&b&d*  where  ia  the  tomb  of 
Shaikh  ‘Alftu-d-daula  Samoa ni  (may  his  grave  be  sanetified  I). 

Whether  on  the  march  or  when  halting,  it  was  his  Majesty’s 
excellent  practice  to  visit  the  shrines  of  Divine  worshippers  and  to 
seek  inspiration  from  the  mental  and  physical  circnmambnlation  of 
the  awakened  of  heart.*  At  every  station  that  he  reached  the 
governors  and  grandees  came  forward  to  do  him  homage  and  on 
many  occasions  there  came  from  the  Sfcfth  affectionate  messages  and 
splendid  presents. 

As  the  cavalcade  reached  Rey  * the  Stfih  left  Qazwln  with  the 
intention  of  going  into  summer  quarters  and  proceeded  towards 
Sultaniya 6 and  Surliq.  His  Majesty  Jahanbftn!  halted  at  Qazwin,* 
which  was  at  that  time  the  Shah’s  capital.  The  grandees  and  in- 
habitants generally  came  out  to  welcome  him.  He  remained  some 
days  there,  visiting  tbe  remarkable  buildings  and  holy  places  in  the 
city,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  Khwftja  rAbdulghani 
who  was  the  city  Magistrate  (. Kaldntar ) and  where  the  gbfth  had  for- 
merly resided.  From  there  he  sent  Bairftm  Khftn  to  the  3bAb,  whose 
cortege  had  nearly  reached  its  destination  when  Bairftm  Khftn  arrived. 
He  conveyed  his  message  and  then  returned  from  that  stage  7 with 
joyful  foot.  Thereafter  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  Sulfcftniya.  Tho 
SJjfth  was  encamped  between  Abhar*  and  Sul&ftniya.  When  his 
Majesty  arrived  near  that  residence  the  great  officers  came,  one  after 
the  other,  and  paid  their  respects.  After  that  B&hrftm  Mirzft  and 


* Jarrett  III.  85  and  Meynard  317. 

* Apparently  there  is  some  mis- 
ake  here.  Qi&ft&bad  lies  far  to  the 
jast  of  Samnftn  and  Bis$&m,  and 
would  naturally  be  reached  by  Hu- 
m&ytln  before  them.  It  is  N.  Sab- 
zawftr  and  N.-V7.  Nish  Spar. 

* Jarrett  III-  376.  He  was  a 
famous  §Hfl  and  author  of  a book 
on  religion,  and  also  of  one  on 
general  history.  He  died  736  A.H. 
(1336) ; see  Rieu  Cat  I.  413a. 

* Meynard  273  and  Jarrett  III. 
84.  It  is  the  Rigas  of  the  Book  of 
Tobit 


* Jarrett  III.  83. 

* Meynard  441. 

7 Firiflhta  calls  the  place  Bllftq- 
i-Qadir  (the  name  of  the  son  of  Ish- 
mael).  There  is  unconsoious  irony 
in  A.  F/s  remarks.  If  Jauhar’s 
account,  Stewart  62,  is  to  be  trusted, 
Bairftm  had  cause  to  be  glad  that 
he  got  away  safely  from  the  Shfth’s 
presence. 

* Bftyasld  says  the  meeting  was 
in  Zangftn.  BadiSnl  I.  444,  calls 
it  Hlq  Sttrtlq.  Abhar  is  W.  Qaswln 
and  is  described  by  Chardin.  Sei 
also  Meynard  11  and  Jarrett  UL  63* 
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Slim  Mirzft,  the  Shah's  honoured  brothers  came  and  welcomed  him. 
In  Jmn&da-al-awwal,  951  (July,  1544),  the  Sb&h  himself  welcomed  1 * * him 
with  all  the  observances  of  respect  and  honour,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him  in  which  all  the  conditions  of  reverence  and  veneration 
were  fulfilled.  In  a noble  palace,  on  the  gilding  of  which  skilful 
artists  had  long  been  engaged  and  in  which  they  had  displayed 
miracles1  of  craftmanship,  an  enchanting  picture-gallery  received 
its  inauguration  by  the  interview  with  his  Majesty  Jahanbuni.  A 
regal  assemblage  took  place,  and  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
magnanimity  and  the  requirements  of  condolence  and  exalted  in- 
quiries after  welfare  there  was  sympathy  and  mutual  discourse.  The 
gates  of  sincerity  and  honouring  having  been  unclosed,  those  of 
sociability  and  gaiety  opened  of  themselves,  and  high  converse 
ensued.  Mirza  Q&sim  8 of  Gunabad  in  his  book  of  poems  (Masnavl) 
in  which  the  §&§h  is  celebrated  has  spoken  as  follows  of  the  interview 
between  those  two  illustrious  potentates  : — 

Verse. 

Two  Lords  of  Conjunction  in  one  banquet-hall 
Made  a syzygy  like  the  sun  and  moon, 

Two  lustrous  visions  for  Fortune's  eye. 

Two  blessed  ‘Id  for  month  and  year, 

Two  stars  making  heaven  resplendent 
Side  by  side  in  one  spot  like  the  Farqadain, 4 * * * 
Two  eyes  of  the  world  in  companionship 
Joining  in  courtesy  like  two  eye-brows, 

Two  auspicious  portents  in  one  sign  ( burj ), 

Two  glorious  pearls  in  one  casket  (darj). 


I Iatiqbdl  farmuda,  as  if  Tahmasp 

had  gone  forward  to  meet  Humay  un, 

but  according  to  Jauhar,  who  was 

probably  an  eyewitness,  the  only 
iatiqbdl  made  by  Tahmasp  was  his 
advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet. 

* Yod-i-baizd,  lit.  a white  hand,  the 
reference  being  to  the  transfigured 

hand  of  Moses. 

1 A Persian  poet  with  the  title  of 

QftsimT.  Rieu  Cat.  660a  and  6616, 
and  Blochmann  591.  Gftn&b&d  is  the 


Junabiz  of  YaqQt,  Meynard  165. 
It  belongs  to  the  province  of  Nlshi- 
pQr.  The  form  Gimabad.  to  said  to 
be  wrong.  It  lies  S.  NlshApiir  and 
nearly  due  W.  Herat.  QasimI  wrote 
a poetical  history  (Shahnama)  of 
Shah  Isma'Il  and  another  of  his  son 
Tahmasp. 

4 The  two  calves,  the  name  of  two 
bright  stars  near  the  Pole,  $ and  y 
of  Ursa  Minor.  Lane  2387a. 
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The  Qbfih  observed  " The  glorious  Creator  and  Bestower  of  Worlds 
made  the  conquest  of  India,  achieved  by  his  Majesty  Gltl-sit&nl 
Firdus-makfinI,  the  key  of  the  treasure-house  of  universal  sway 
for  your  world-compassing  sword.  Every  failure  and  infirmity  which 
hath  in  these  days  appeared  in  administration  and  world-rule  arose 
from  the  disservice  and  discord  of  disloyal  brothers.  Over  this 
you  had  no  control.  In  mundane  affairs  fraternal  unanimity  is 
of  high  import,  and  is  a disentangler  of  perplexities.  In  this  present 
regard  ourselves  as  your  younger  1 * * brother  and  know  us  to  be  a helper 
and  a supporter,  for — our  life  on  it — we  shall  succour  you  to  the 
height  of  your  desire.  We  acknowledge  old  ties,  and  shall  fulfil 
whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary.  Should  we  be  required  to 
go  in  person  as  your  auxiliary  we  will  go.”  He  spoke  many  sincere 
words  and  such  as  bore  the  impress  of  magnanimity."  For  several 
days  they  held  Cyrus-like  festivities.  His  Majesty  the  §hali  entered 
personally  into  all  the  arrangements,  and  every  day  had  a novel 
entertainment.  There  was  increase  of  formal  and  spiritual  beauty, 
and  day  by  day  he  waxed  more  and  more  friendly  and  affectionate. 
How  can  feasts  be  described  when  so  great  a §]jah  was  in  his  own 
person  the  caterer?  What  gold-embroidered  velvet  and  silken* 
canopies  there  were  and  what  numbers  of  wrought  pavilions  and  lofty 
tents  there  were ! 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  silken  rugs  and  precious  carpets 
were  laid  5 out  and  thereby  were  spread  pleasure  and  joy.  What 
account  can  be  given  of  how  in  the  important  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  presents  and  rareties  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
subject  ? How  tell  of  the  choice  horses  of  Media  with  embroidered 
and  golden  saddles  aud  the  splendid  housings  and  trappings,  of  the 
adorned  mules  of  Bard'a,4  of  the  strangely 6 shaped  camels,  male  or 
feVale,  with  valuable  coverings,  of  the  many  scimitars  and  daggers 
set  with  jewels  and  the  like,  of  the  fine  linen,  and  the  robes  (ptetin) 
of  the  marten  (lce$A)  and  the  red  6 fox,  the  ermine  (, sanjdb ),  and 


i TfahmSsp  was  about  eight  years 

younger  than  HumiyUn. 

1 Tdja  baft  a kind  of  silk9  Bloch- 

mann  93. 

* There  is  a play  on  words  here. 

Joy  was  spread  out  like  a carpet. 


* Apparently  the  name  of  a dis- 
trict in  Persia. 

* BadV  paikar.  In  A\nt  text  I.  146, 
Blochmann  143,  A.  F.  calls  the  camel 
ihigarf  paikar, 

* Jalghdwa  in  text,  and  there  i» 
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the  squirrel 1 (tin),  niid-nlso  the  dresses  of  gold  brocade,  velvet,  silk 
( tdja ),  satin,  figured  silks  from  Europe  (muskajjar-i- Firingl) , and 
Yezd,  and  Kfishfin  ? Many  bn  sins,  ewers,  and  candlesticks  of  gold 
and  silver  set  with  rubies  and  pearls,  many' gold  and  silver  dishes, 
ornamented  tents,  grand  carpets,  the  marvel  of  the  age  for  size  and 
beauty,  and  other  regal  articles  were  brought  one  by  one  before  his 
Majesty’s  holy  glance.  Money  and  goods  were  distributed  to  all  the 
followers,  and  royal  courtesies  were  interchanged. 

His  Majesty  Jahanbam  on  the  day  of  the  great  festival  presented 
to  the  Shah  as  the  gift  8 of  a traveller  a diamond  3 of  great  value — 
worth  the  revenues  of  countries  and  climes,  together  with  250 
Badakhshan  rubios.  Without  a doubt,  all  the  expenditure  which  the 
Shah,  whether  from  his  privy  purse,  or  through  his  officers,  incurred 
on  account  of  his  Majesty  JahHnbani  from  the  time  of  his  entering 
the  country  to  his  exit  therefrom  was  hereby  repaid  more  than  four 
times  over.  From  thence  they  wont  to  SultlnTya  and  there  held 
Cyrus-like  festivities.  In  the  intervals  between  these  glorious  seasons 
of  fortunate  conjunctions  a cloudiness  of  heart  was  created  on  both 
sides  through  the  instigation  of  sundry  strife-mongers,4  but  the 
turbidity  did  not  last  long,  and  was  washed  away  by*  the  waters  of 
cleansing,  llis  Majesty  the  Shah  made  every  day  new  arrangements 
for  pleasure  and  joy.  Among  other  things  he  ordered  tho  amuse- 
ment of  a hunting-drive  (ihikdr-i-qamargha) , and  his  array  drove  tho 
beasts  of  the  plain  a ten  days’  journey  up  to  a spring  known  as  the 
Savuq  Bulaq 6 which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Zailfcq  Bilaq.4  His 


the  variant  chalghdwa.  P.  do  Cour- 
teille  has  in  his  Diet.  and  trans- 
lates 44  renard  rouge,  pelisse  faite 
avec  sa  peau.” 

1 In  Shaw’s  Turk!  Diet,  tiyin 
i«  given  as  a Kazzfck  word  tor  a 
squirrel. 

8 Ba  rasm-i-armagham.  See  Bur- 
han-i-Qati*. 

3 No  doubt  this  was  Babar’s  dia- 
mond and  probably  the  ICoh-i-nOr. 

M.  MS.  Or.  153,  p.  586,  says  it 
was  B&bar’s  diamond,  and  that  it 
weighed  migqals,  and  that  Shah 


'fahmasp  afterwards  sent  it  to  Nigam 
Shah  ruler  of  the  Deccan. 

* Referring  to  Bah  ram  Mlrza,  the 
Shah’s  brother  and  also  to  some 
disloyal  servants  of  Humayfim  See 
NisjAmuddTn,  Ferighta,  Jauhar  and 
also  Badaonl  I.  444, 

6 Bulaq  means  a spring  in  TflrkT. 
Perhaps  the  correct  name  is  Saj 
Bulaq,  i.  e the  cold  spring.  This  is 
near  the  Takht-i- Sulaiman  which  is 
mentioned  by  Jauhar  as  the  scenq  of 
a hunt. 

8 Bllaq  means  a garden  and  also 
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Majesty  Jahfmbaui  and  the  i^fih  entered  the  huntiug-ground  to- 
gether and  gave  new  lustre  to  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  game- 
slaying. After  that  Bahram  MirzA,  Sam  MlrzA,  and  after  them 
Bair&m  Khan,  HajI  Muhammad  Kdki,  SbAh  Quli1  Sulj$n  Muhrdar 
(seal-keeper,  or  chancellor),  Roshan  Koka,  Haeau  Koka,  and  many 
dthers  of  his  Majesty  Jahfinbani’s  trusty  followers  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  qamargha.  Several  of  the  Shah’s  officers  were  bidden 
to  enter,  such  as  ‘Abdalla  Khan  Istajlu,  son-in-law  of  the  great 
Shfth  Isma’il,  Abul  Qasira  KhalfA,  Slundak*  Sultan,  Qurcl  Bfislji 
Afshar,  Badar  Khan  Istajlu  and  some  others.  After  a time  a general 
permission  to  enter  was  given.  Everyone  of  the  soldiers  and  troopers 
engaged  in  seizing  and  binding5  the  game.  Meanwhile  Bahram 
MirzA,  who  had  a grudge  against  the  KhalfA  intentionally 4 shot  an 
arrow  at  him  so  that  he  died.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  Mirza  no 
one  mentioned  this  to  the  Shah.  After  this  troops  were  sent  away  in 
order  that  a fresh  qamargha  might  be  made  at  Sulaiman’s 6 Pool 
( Hauz-i-Sulaimdn ).  When  they  assembled,  hunting,  more  major  urn, 
was  resumed,  and  here  they  spent  some  time  also  in  playing6  polo 
and  in  archery.7  On  this  day  as  the  archery  was  keen  (lit.  the  qabaq - 


an  underground  building  used  to 
avoid  the  beat. 

1 There  seems  some  mistake  here, 
for  this  man  is  mentioned  by  Bayazid 
as  a servant  of  the  Shah.  Bloch- 
mann  has  several  Shah  Qulls,  but 
none  of  them  is  entitled  .Sultan.  A.  F. 
however  later  on,  I.  266  gives  this 
title  to  the  Shah  Quli  who  was  Bai- 
ram’s  sister’s  son  and  became  Khan 
Julian.  But  he  can  hardly  be  the 
Shah  Quli  of  the  hunt  for  he  had 
not  then  come  from  Qandahar.  It 
would  seem  from  Bayazid  176  that 
the  person  meant  is  Ijusain  Quit 
brother  of  the  Governor  of  Slstan. 
Bayazid  states  that  Humayfin  made 
him  his  seal-keeper  when  at  Qan- 
dahar. 

* Bayazid  calls  him  Sundak. 

6 The  Lucknow  ed.  has  kuifatan, 
“ killing.” 


4 Cf.  Elliot  Y.  219.  Considering 
how  easily  an  accident  could  occur 
(vide  the  story  of  Adrastus  in  Hero- 
dotus), and  the  dislike  of  Humayfin's 
party  for  Bahram,  who  seems  to 
have  given  his  brother  good  advice 
about  Hu  may  fin,  one  feels  inclined 
to  think  this  charge  of  murder  un- 
founded. Bayazid  does  not  tax  the 
Mirza  with  it.  Nor  apparently  did 
Xahmasp  suspect  his  brother,  and 
yet  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
occurrence. 

6 See  Reel  us  ix.  185  and  252. 

6 Cavqdnbdzx.  See  A.  F/s  account 
of  the  game  in  Bloch  mann  297. 

7 Qabaqandaai.  A kind  of  tilting 
at  the  ring,  but  the  weapon  used  was 
an  arrow.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this 
game,  in  the  Gulistan  III.  27.  See 
Yullers  II.  710  for  a fnll  description 

^of  it,  and  also  Dozy’s  Diet.  s. 
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bazar  was  hot)  Bairam  Beg  received  the  title  of  Khan  and  H&ji  Muham- 
mad KokI  that  of  Sultan.  At  the  close  of  this  reunion  the  list 1 
of  the  12,000*  horse  who  had  been  designated  to  march  with  the 
Shah's  son  Prince  Murad  as  the  king's  auxiliaries  was  presented  to 
his  Majesty  together  with  the  list  of  supplies  which  were  to  be  des- 
patched along  with  his  Majesty  Jahanbanl.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  the  exalted  persons  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  g^eat 
expedition  : — 

List. 

1.  Mirza  Murad. 

2.  Badagh  Khan  Qajar,8  the  Mirza's  tutor. 

3.  Shall  Quli  Sultan  Afshar,  governor  of  Kirman. 

4.  Ahmad  Sultan  Shamlfi,  son  of  Muhammad  Khalifa. 

5.  Saujab  Sultan  Afshar,  governor  of  Farah. 

0.  Yar  ‘All  Sultan  Taklu. 

7.  Sultan  ‘All  Afshar. 

8.  Sultan  Quli  * Qurclbashi  a relation  of  Muhammad  Khan 
(governor  of  Herat). 

9.  Ya'qub  Mirza,  taghdi  ( maternal  uncle)  of  Sultan  Muhammad 

Khudiibanda  (Tahrnasp’s  eldest  son).  a 

10.  Sultan  Husain  Quli  §hamlu,  brother  of  Ahmad  Sultan 
governor  of  Sistan. 

11.  Adham  Mirza,  son  of  Deo  8 Mirza. 

12.  Taluitn tan  Mirzii,  son  of  Deo  Sultan. 

13.  Haidar  Sultan  Shaibani.6 

14  & 15.  His  sons  ‘All  Quli  and  Bahadur. 

16.  Muqsud  Mirza  Akhta  Begi,  son  of  Zainu-d-din  Sultan 
Shamlu. 


Ji03a.  Qabarj,  it  seems,  properly 
means  a gourd.  Humay  fin’s  servants 
would  be  proficient  at  the  game  for 
they  played  it  in  India  before  the 
days  of  8 her  Kh&n.  See  Khwanda- 
mir’s  Humayfinnama  1496,  of  B.  M. 
MS.  Or.  1762  Rieu  Cat.  1024a. 

1 Tumar.  Possibly  it  here  means 
review.  Bayazld  says  that  the  tumar 
of  the  stores  was  made  over  to  Hu- 
56 


mayun’s  lieutenants  ( vmkald ). 

* 10,000  in  Bayazld.  * 

8 Text  Qacdr. 

4 The  ‘All  Sultan  of  Bayazld. 

8 11  and  12  were  brothers  accord- 
ing to  Bayazld  so  that  D$o  Sult&n 
and  D5o  Mfrzft  are  one  and  the  same 
person. 

8 Several  MSS.  have  Slat&al. 
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17.  Mohammad!  Mirzfi,  grandson  of  Jalmn  Shah  Mirza.,1 * * * *  known 
as  Shfth  Y ezdv 1 Beg. 

J8.  Kacal  Istajlu. 

19.  ‘Ali  Sul  yin  Culaq,®  sister's  son  of  Muhammad  Khan. 

20.  Abu'l-fath  Sultfin  Afsbfir. 

21.  Hasan  Sullfin  8bfimlu> 

22.  YadgAr  Suljtan  M09IQ  ( i . e.,  of  M6§ul). 

23.  Ahmad  Sultan  Alfiab  Aghll  Istajlu. 

24.  Safi  Wall  Sultan,  descendant6  of  the  Sufis,  Khalifa  of  the 
Rumlu. 

25.  ‘All  Beg  Zulfiqarkush.6 

26.  Muhammad!  Beg  Kitabdar  (librarian)  Qajftr. 

Likewise  there  were  nominated  300  cuirassiers  of  the  Shah's 
bodyguard7  with  fitting  equipments*  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
reunion  an  order  was  given  that  there  should  be  a third  hunt 8 in 
iq-i-Ziyftrat  which  is  the  last  stage  before  the  summer-quarters  of 
Surlik.*  Various  rejoicings  and  festivities  occurred,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  delectation  were  gathered  together.  In  the  charming 


1 BSyazld  has  Badshah  instead  of 

Ml  rza  after  J ah  fin  Shah’s  name,  no 
donbt  because  he  was  the  son  of  Qara 

YBsuf  of  the  Black  Sheep.  He  was 

killed  in  1467.  See  D’Herbelot  ark 
Jehan  Sh&h. 

* Apparently  Birdl  or  BardT  is  the 
true  reading,  Erskine  II.  294.  If  so 
he  was  apparently  Sh&h  Birdl  Bay  at 
the  brother  of  B&yazld,  and  the  man 
who  renounced  the  world  and  be- 
came a religious  poet  under  the  style 
of  Bahrim  Saqq&.  See  B&yazld  19a. 

• Julaq  in  text,  but  culaq , which 
means  “ one-handed, 0 is  probably 
correct. 

♦ RQmlfl  in  B&yftzld. 

ft  Walad-i-iSlufidn  Khalifa  Rur*lu. 
The  passage  is  not  clear.  Kami  a 
seems  to  mean  the  people  to  BBm 
or  Asia  Minor,  bnt  the  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  seven  Turkish 


tribes  whom  Timur  released  at  Sad- 
ru»d-diu\s  recpiest. 

6 “ The  slayer  of  Zulfiq&r.”  gjulfi* 
qar  was  a Kurd  \yho  became  Sultan  of 
Md§ul  and  took  possession  of  Bag- 
dad. ' X^hmasp  when  about  14  made 
war  upon  him  in  1527,  and  during 
the  siege  ‘All  Beg  murdered  him. 
Sec  Malcolm’s  Persia  I.  566  and  B.  M. 
MS.  Or.  1.53,  Kicu  110a  and  405. 

7 Qvrcbi-kham.  The  Qurci  were  the 
Shah’s  household  cavalry,  and  were 
descended  from  the  2,000  prisoners 
released  by  Timur  to  Sadru-d-dln. 
See  Denison  Ross  J.  A.  8.,  April  ’96, 
p.  292,  and  Vullers  748a. 

8 Shikar-i-qcmargha.  See  Badaonl, 
Lowe’s  translation,  p.  93  for  a gra- 
phic description  of  such  a hunt. 

• Surlaq  in  text  but  clearly  the 
SBrllq  of  p.  215  and  of  the  Tabaq&t- 
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spot  of  Miyana,1 *  which  is  famous  for  its  salubrity,  the  gb&h  came  to 
his  Majesty  JahanbanI’s  quarters,  and  wished  him  god-speed  and 
the  two  sovereigns  bade  adieu  to  one  another  with  mutual  respect 
and  in  an  auspicious  hour. 

His  Majesty  Jahanb&ni  proceeded  from  thence  to  Ardabll  and 
Tabriz  in  accordance  with  the  precedent*  Bet  by  his  Majesty  Sahib 
Qiranl.  Tho  litter  of  her  Majesty  Maryam-Makaul,  together  with  her 
attendants,  was  sent  by  the  straight  road  towards  Qandah&r,  Hftjl  Mu- 
hammad Khan  being  put  in  charge  of  the  troops  and  sent  to  wait  on  the 
litter  of  tho  cupola  of  chastity.  The  12,000  horse  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  attend  on  tho  victorious  stirrup  were  sent  away  to  get  their  ac- 
coutrements, &c.,  so  that  when  his  Majesty  *Jahanbam  arrived  at  the 
Hilmand  tho  Prince  (Murad)  might  join  him  there  with  the  army. 
His  Majesty  JahanbanI  first  proceeded  to  vibvv  Tabriz,  and  when  he 
came  near  it  tho  governors  and  grandees  came  out  to  welcome  him 
at  a dam  3 which  Mlrza  Mlran  Shah  had  constructed  on  the  stream 
which  comes  to  Tabriz  from  tho  slope  of  the  Saliand.4 *  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Sh fill’s  orders  the  governor  put  the  city  in  fete,  and 
decked 6 her  for  his  Majesty’s  enlightened  gaze,  and  himself  per- 
formed the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  games  of  hockey 6 and  wolf 
running7  for  which  Tabriz  was  famous,  but  which  *had  been  inter- 


1 Jarrett  III.  82.  The  Mianali  of 
Ilcclus  who  gives  it  a very  bad  char- 
acter for  salubrity.  This  is  taken 

partly  from  Col.  Mouteith’s  account 

in  the  It.  Geo.  S.  J.  for  1833  who 
speaks  of  Miana’s  being  infested  by 
a poisonous  bug.  The  famous  travel- 

ler Thevcnot  the  younger  died  here 
in  1007. 

* Alluding  to  the  visit  paid  by 
Timur  to  8adru-d-dTn  Safi,  the 
founder  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  at 
Ardabll. 

* Sad di.  Mlran  Shah  was  a son  of 
Timur.  The  dam  was  probably 
made  to  supply  Tabriz  with  water, 
and  the  stream  either  the  Mahrud  of 

Meynard  133n.  or  the  Ajl  Cai  (river). 


4 A mountain  south  of  Tabriz  and 
11800  feet  high.  The  iiafat  after 
Sahand  in  text  seems  wrong. 

6 Jilwa  dad.  Cf.  Revelations  xxi. 
2,  “ The  holy  city  made  ready  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.” 

* Caugan,  but  in  Tabriz  played  on 
foot,  for  A.  F.  adds  the  word  piyada. 

7 Ourg-daii'dnl.  The  dictionaries  do 
not  make  it  clear  what  this,  sport 
was.  Gurg-daw  means  trotting  or 
running  like  a wolf,  and  Gurg-batx 
is  explained  as  a game  current  in 
Ka&fcan,  and  consisting  in  letting  a 
wolf  loose,  &c.  Bayazid  speaks  of 
Gurg-davodni  and  also  of  as  port  called 
Armanl-Musalman, apparently  Arme- 
nians against  Muhammadans.  From 
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dieted  on  account  of  riots,  wore  revived  by  the  Shah’s  orders  for  his 
Majesty's  delectation.  His  Majesty  visited  the  splendid  buildings, 
the  memorials  of  ancient  kings — and  the  pleasure-parks  of  the  city. 
Fresh  illustrations  were  thereby  brought  to  his  mind  of  the  by  past 
( guzagAtagan ) monuments  of  the  earth,  of  the  revolutions  (sargashta- 
gan),  of  the  mansions  of  the  skies,  of  the  passing  away  (guzashtagi) 
of  the  inconstant  universe,  and  of  the  breaches  ( gusistdglhd ) 1 of  the 
unstable  earth,  and  they  brought  to  his  lips  truthful  words  about 
compassing  the  favour  of  the  Creator.  He  became  wrapt  in  some  old 
verses,  and  in  ecstacy  he  recited  aloud  this  quatrain  : — 

Quatrain . 

Alas  that  substance  hath  slipped  from  the  palm, 

And  that  many  hearts  (lit.  livers)  have  bled  at  death’s  hand ; 
None  cometh*  from  that  (other)  world  that  I might  inquire 
How  it  fared  with  the  travel’ ers  thereto. 

Mull&  Qut;bu-d-dinB  Jalanju  of  Bagdad  waited  upon  him  in  tliis 
illustrious  city  and  attended  him  as  far  as  Holy  Mashhad.  The  ex- 
quisite and  magical  KhwSja  ‘ Abdu-s-eamad  4 shmnqalam  (sweet  pen) 


the  following  passage  in  Chardin  it 
appears  that  the  pastime  in  question 
was  really  that  of  dancing  wolyes : — 
“ La  place  de  Tauris  est  la  plus 
grande  place  de  ville  que  j’aye  vuc 
au  monde,  elle  passe  de  beaucoup 
celle  d’  Ispahan.  Les  Turcs  y ont 
rang£  plusieurs  fois  trente  mille 
hpmmes  en  bataille.  Le  soir  cette 
place  est  remplie  de  menu  peuple, 
qui  vient  se  divertir  aux  passe-tems 
qu’  on  y donne.  Ce  sont  des  jeux, 
des  tours  d’  addresse  et  des  bou- 
fonneries,  comme  en  font  les  Saltim- 
banques.  des  luttes,  des  combats  de 
taureaux,  et  de  beliers ; des  recite  en 
▼era  et  en  prose,  et  dee  danoes  de 
Loops.  Le  peuple  de  Tauris  prend 
son  plus  grand  divertissement  a voir 
cette  dance,  et  Ton  y amine  de  cent 
lieues  voir  dee  loupe  qui  savent  bien 


dancer.  Les  mieux  dressey  (?)  se 
vendant  jusqu’a  cinq  cent  ecus  la 
pi&ce.  11  arrive  souvent  pour  ces 
loups  de  grosses  emeutes  qu'  on  a bien 
de  la  peine  a appaiser.  Voyages  I. 
184,  ed.  of  1741. 

1 Alluding  to  the  earthquakes  by 
which  Tabriz  has  been  so  often 
shattered. 

* “That  bourne  whence  no  travel- 
ler returnetb.’’ 

* We  learn  from  Bayazld  ‘24a  that 
this  Mulls  wa$i  the  father  of  Qazi 
4AlI  Bakhshl.  Blochniann  411  and 
528,  and  that  Humayun  sent  him  an 
invitation  from  Badakhsk&n,  hut  that 
he  was  unable  to  accept  it. 

* Famous  as  a painter  and  calli- 
graph  is  t.  Blochmann  107  and  495. 
He  afterwards  joined  Humiy&n  at 
Kibul.  He  was  a poet  and  a mem- 
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also  entered  into  service  in  this  city,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
that  connoisseur  of  excellence.  But  from  the  hindrances  of  fate  he 
could  not  accompany  him.  One  of  the  wonderful  good  omens  wa? 
this  that  when  his  Majesty  came  to  Tabriz,  as  he  was  very  keen 
about  astrolabes,  spheres  1 ( kura ) and  other  instruments  of  observa- 
tion, he  bade  his  equerry  Paik  Muhammad  search  diligently  in  the 
city  for  spheres  (kura).  That  simpleton  brought  some  colts  (karra) 
with  their  mothers  ! # His  Majesty  was  pleased  and  purchased  them 
as  a good  omen.  After  leaving  Tabriz  he  went  to  Ardabil.  When 
he  arrived  at  SbammfisI 8 all  the  ghSikhzddas  and  the  other  grandees 
and  nobles  came  and  paid  their  respects.  He  stayed  a week  in 
Ardabil  and  then  went  to  Khalkhal4  and  from  thence  toTaram6  and 
from  thence  to  Kharazbil.6  As  the  air  and  fruits  of  that  place 
were  remarkably  excellent,  especially  the  seedless7  pomegranates, 
he  remained  there  three  days.  In  Sabzaw&r  he  rejoined  his  camp. 
Here  her  Majesty  Maryam-Makam  gave  birth  to  a daughter.8  From 
the  beginning  of  his  march  towards  Kabul  and  Qandah&r,  at  every 
stage  that  he  came  to,  the  rulers  and  grandees  tendered  presents  and 
exercised  hospitality.  At  this  stage  Mir  g&amsu-d-din  ‘All  Su1&&n 
performed  acceptable  service,  and  on  the  day  of  the  entertainment 
rope-dancers  exhibited  their  skill*  When  he  cam^to  Mashhad  the 


ber  of  the  Divine  Faith.  Blochmann 
209.  There  is  an  account  of  him  in 
B&yazld  24a  et  $eq. 

1 Apparently  celestial  globes  and 
not  armillary  spheres.  Jarrett  II.  2. 

1 Madiyanha,  lit. 44  mares./' 

8 Samasi  in  some  MSS.,  evidently 
a place  in  the  environs  of  Ardabil 
and  occupied  by  descendants  of  the 
Safi  saint.  See  J.  E.  A.  S.  for  April 
1896,  p.  262,  where  Shammfai  is 
mentioned  as  a village  near  Ardabil. 

4 Two  days*  journey  from  Ardabil, 
Meynard  210. 

ft  TirUn  in  Jauhar,  75.  Apparently 
the  Tiram  pl3  of  Yiqftt  who  de- 
scribes it  as  a large  district  between 
Qftswln  and  GiUn,  Meynard  131. 


4 Khardabyl  of  Jauhar,  75. 

I A.  F.  notices  seedless  pomegra- 
nates as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  T&m^n  of  NSknihil  near  Jalftlft- 
bad,  J arrett  II.  405.  Chardin,  speak- 
ing of  pomegranates,  says  44 II  y en  a 
dont  le  pepin  est  si  tendre  qu'on 
ne  la  sent  presquepas  sous  le  dentet 
il  y en  a qui  n*  ont  point  de  mem- 
brane ou  pellicule  entre  lew  grains. 
II  vient  des  grenades  de  Yesd  qui 
pesent  plus  d’une  livre.  At  p.  97 
of  Yol.  II.  he  says  he  has  never  seen 
pomegranates  better  than  those  of 
Miyftna. 

8 I have  found  no  further  mention 
of  this  child.  She  was  not  BakhshI 
or  Yakhshl  Bind. 
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Holy  the  Governor  and  noblea  Htrove  to  do  him  honour.  He  waited 
some  time  in  this  city  to  allow  for  the  gathering  of  the  SJiah's  army. 
From  here  he  sent  one  ‘Abdu-l-fattah  Kurkirfiq  1 * * * * to  demand  the  sub. 
sidy  * (sdwari)  which  had  been  assigned  upon  Herat,  and  the  latter 
died  on  his  way  back.  From  the  same  place  he  sent  Maulana  Nuru- 
d-dm  Muhammad  Tarkhan  to  summon  Shaikh  Abu'l-qasim  Jnrjaui 
and  Maul&na  Ilyas  of  Ardabll  who  were  adorned  with  external  and 
internal  excellencies.  At  Kabul  they  came  into  his  service.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  by  the  arrival  of  these  two  distinguished  men 
with  whom  he  discussed  the  Durratu-l-Taj.s  And  during  the  time 
he  was  in  Mashhad  he  continually  held  discourses  with  the  learned 
andieloqnent  who  waited  upon  him  and  wore  benefited  by  the  alchemy 
of  his  companionship,  Maulana  Jamalpd  * the  enigmatist,  who  was 
an  aggregate  of  excellencies,  repeatedly  had  the  honour  of  visiting 
him.  One  day  Mulls  Hairatl6  presented  the  following  to  the  amend- 
ing glance  of  his  Majesty  : — 

Verse. 

Whiles  my  heart,  whiles  my  liver  is  consumed  from  love  of 
the  fair. 

Every  moment  lovo  makes  a fresh  scar ; • 

My  state  is  like  that  of  the  moth  and  the  lamp, 

For  if  I approach  my  wings  (i bal-u-param ) are  burnt  away. 

His  Majesty  *wlio  was  a genuine  artist  (khalldq-i-ma'dni)  and  a 
paragon  of  acuteness,  gave  this  excellent  turn  ( tajarruf ) to  it : — 

I This  is  the  word  which  Bloch-  1 " Present  dont  en  fait  homaje.” 

m&nn  was  unable  to  explain  satis-  See  Vullera  and  Quatremfere,  Not.  et 

factorily,  72 n.  and  616.  Here  it  is  Extraits  XIV.  27. 

used  as  a title.  Kurh  means  fur  and  • “ Pearl  of  the  diadem.  ” It  is 

Iraq  accoutrements.  A.  P.  gives  an  encyclopaedia  of  philosophical 

few  dates  in  this  part  of  his  history.  sciences  by  Qutbu-d-dln  ShTrizT  a dis* 

We  learn  from  B&yazld  that  Hu-  ciple  of  Na$Iru-d-dln  T&sl.  Rieu 

may&n  reached  Mashhad  at  the  end  434a.  The  parenthesis  is  rather 

of  Rama?*n,  t.  15th  December,  1544.  out  of  place  if  they  did  not  come 

From  the  inscription  furnished  by  till  he  was  in  Kftbul. 
the  lamented  Mr.  Ney  El  ias  J.  ft.  A.  S.  4 Bloohmann  102. 

for  January  1897,  p.  47,  it  appears  * A Persian  poet.  He  died  at 

that  Humly  an  was  at  Turhat-i-J&ma  Ki&h*n  in  961  A.H.  1554.  Bloch- 

few  days  later,  eis.f  on  29th  December.  mann,  1 87n.  Biyazld  tells  the  story 
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Verse. 


I go  forward  though  my  wings  be  burnt. 

The  ManlftnX  sincerely  prostrated  himself  before  his  Majesty's 
exquisite  emendation.  From  Magbhad  he  went  to  the  caravanserai 
of  farq  1 and  from  there  he  went  by  way  of  the  fort  of  Gib 1 to 
Stettin.  Here  the  Prince  and  the  3b&h’s  officers  joined  him*  From 
thence  they  went  to  Garmslr.  Mir  ‘Abdu-l-Hai  of  Garmsir  came  out 
of  the  fort  of  Lak! 8 with  a quiver  bound  round  his  neck  and  did 
homage  and  excused  himself  for  his  offences  and  for  his  shameful  con- 
duct in  remaining  aloof  from  service  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's 
march  (into  Persia).  As  his  Majesty's  disposition  was  forgiving 
and  benevolent,  he  accepted  his  apologies  and  encompassed  him  with 
favours. 

Since  the  narrative  has  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  indispensable  that 
something  should  be  said  of  the  officers  who  served  the  State  during 
their  exile. 


The  head  of  the  faithful  servants  was  Bair&m  Kb  in,  who  through- 
out waited  on  the  stirrup  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  Jannat-ftshiydm 
as  if  he  were  his  good  Fortune  ( cun  sa'adat).  The  second  was 
Khwfija  Mu'azzam  who  was  the  uterine  * brothel  of  her  Majesty 


Maryam- Makani.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  not  free 
from  turbulence  of  brain  and  heat  of  disposition.  Gradually  his  for- 
wardness ( bibdkl ) and  bloody-mindedness  (aaffdlci)  increased  beyond 
bounds.  His  last  action  will  be  described  in  its  proper  place.  The 
third  was  ‘Aqil*  Sul  tin  Uzbeg,  son  of 'Adil  Sul  tin,  who  by  his 


and  calls  Humiyin’B  emendation  a 
dakfcl  which  is  a technical  term  for  a 
repartee  or  antistrophe. 

1 The  Raut  Tarq  of  Jauhar  76. 
YiqUt  describes  it  as  10  /araajjji 
from  Ispahan,  Meynard  392. 

1 Jauhar  76.  The  place  seems  to 
be  Kikh,  Becius  IX.  227.  It  is  des- 
cribed by  Macgregor  1. 155. 

1 On  right  bank  of  Helmand, 
Erskine  II.  304. 

U£uwu>ot*i~a£yqf%1  brother  by 
the  same  mother  but  by  a different 
father,  Lane  832c.  Other  writers  ap- 


parently regard  him  as  the  full  bro- 
ther of  Akbar’a  mother,  Maaqiru-l- 
Umarft  I.  618  and  Bloclimann  524. 
One  would  be  glad  to  think  that  he 
was  not  the  full  brother.  * 

* His  mother  was  Shad  Begam,  the 
daughter  of  Sul  tin  Qusain  of  Herit 
by  Piyanda  Sultin  Begam.  Bibar, 
180.  ‘Adil  Sultin  was  son  of  Mahdl 
Sulfcin.  Bibar  363.  *Aqil  Sultin 
is  mentioned  by  BiyazTd,  18a  as  one 
of  the  officers  who  marched  with 
Hum  iy  fin  from  Qaudahir  to  Kibul. 
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mother’s  side  was  a grandson  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza.  Though  in 
the  beginning  ho  was  among  the  subsidised  officers,  in  the  end  he 
was  named  among  the  excluded  (ba^irrnun  mans  Am  gasht). 

The  4th  was  Hfijl  Muhammad  1 * * * * * * KokI,  the  brother  of  KokI  who  was 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  Majesty  Gltl-sitaul  Firdfis-makanl.  Haji 
Muhammad  was  of  singular  courage  and  the  g&ah  often  said  that 
kings  stoo'd  in  need  of  such  a servant.  On  the  day  of  the  qabaqan - 
dazi  he  hit  the  qabaq  and  received  a ( jaldu ) present  from  the  Sh&h. 

5th,  Rushan  Koka,  foster-brother  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nbanI  Jan- 
nat-ashiySni.  On  the  journey  the  jewellery  was  entrusted  to  him. 
As  he  proved  unfaithful  in  this  trust  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  in 
prison  for  some  time.  He  was  pardoned  and  released. 

6th,  Hasan  Beg,  brother  of  Mahram  KokI.  Though  he  was  foster- 
brother  of  Kami-Sa  Mirza  he  was  long  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
Jahanbanl.  He  was  of  generous  nature,  affable,  and  a confidant. 
He  was  drowned  at  the  Causa  ferry. 

7th,  Khwaja  Maqsud*  of  Herat — a man  of  pure  disposition  and 
of  integrity  ; he  was  noted  for  his  trustworthiness  and  sincerity,  and 
was  one  of  the  tried  servants  of  her  Majesty  Maryam-Mak&ni.  He 
was  ever  assiduous  in  her  service.  He  had  two  auspicious  sons  who 
were  foster-brothers  of  the  king  of  kings.  One  was  Saif  8 Khan, 
who  drank  the  wholesome  cup  of  martyrdom  in  the  year  of  the  con- 
quest of  Gujrifc.  The  other  was  Zain*  Khan  Koka,  distinguished 
for  fidelity  and  intelligence,  and  who  became  the  object  of  the 
favour  of  the  king  of  kings  and  one  of  the  great  officers. 

8th,  Khw§ja  Qfeazi  of  Tabriz.  He  was  a skilful  accountant  and 
also  acquainted  with  histories  and  chronicles.  When  the  sublime 
army  left  Lahore  for  Sind  he  separated  from  M.  Kamran  and  joined 
his  Majesty.  He  was  appointed  Mush raf-i-di wan 8 (accountant). 


1 In  spite  of  his  services,  Hu- 

may  An  eventually  put  him  to  death: 

Jauhar  109  and  A.  N.  I.  311. 

8 Possibly  the  Maulft'na  MaqfUd 
the  engraver  of  Blochmann  52,  who 

in  index  calls  him  Khwftja. 

* Blochmann  350. 

* Blochmann  344. 

8 Blochmann  263,  Blochmann  VII., 


describes  the  office  as  higher  than 
that  of  the  Diwin  but  lower  than 
that  of  the  Vakfl.  Jauhar  88  refers 
to  Khwaja  QhazI  as  Diwin.  He 
fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of 
his  conspiring  with  RUfih&n  Koka  to 
steal  Humftyftn’s  jewels.  Jauhar  68 
and  72  and  Gulbadan’s  Memoirs. 
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After  that  he  was  for  a long  time  excluded  from  the  Court.  At  the 
end  of  his  life,  when  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  was  impaired, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Court  of  the  king  of  kings. 

9th,  Khwaja  Amlnu-d-din  1 * * * * Maljmud  of  Her  it  who  surpassed  all 
the  world  in  the  science  of  accounts  (fann-i^siyaq)  and  who  also 
wrote  in  iAikasta  admirably.  He  was  very  subtle  ( mu$higaf  \ lit.  hair- 
splitting) in  matters  of  business  and  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

His  Majesty  made  him  for  some  time  Bakhsbi  to  the  king  of 
kings.  At  the  time  of  the  latter’s  sovereignty  he  attained  to  high 
office  and  was  exalted  by  receiving  the  title  of  Khw&ja  Jahin. 

10th,  Bibi  Dost  Bakhshl.  He  also  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  accounts  and  always  displayed  great  aptitude  iu  the 
affairs  of  the  diwanl. 

11th,  Darvesh  Maq§fid  Bangui!.  He  came  from  the  Ziyflratgfth  of 
Herat  and  was  a man  of  integrity.  Ho  was  left  behind  with  Jahangir 
Quli g Beg  iu  Bengal  and  was  the  only  one  who  escaped.  His  Majesty 
Jahfinbanl  Jannat-aahiyinI  was  especially  gracious  to  him,  and  after- 
wards his  Majesty  the  king  of  kings  showed  him  great  favour.  He 
spent  a long  life  in  the  ranks  of  offerers  up  of  prayers  (for  Akbar). 

12th,  Hasan®  'All  Ishak  AqS.  He  was  distinguished  for  courage 
and  activity.  He  had  done  good  service,  but  one  Ya'qub  * by  name  who 
was  a favourite  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbfln!  having  used  improper  lan- 
guage, some  evil-disposed  Qizilbashis  (Persians)  laid  an  ambush  for 
the  young  man  in  a deserted  6 * 8 village  near  Tabriz  and  assassinated 
him.  As  there  was  a coolness  between  him  and  Qlasan  'All  it  was 


1 Blochmann  424  and  528  and 

Elliott  V.  384.  It  is  curious  that  A.  F. 
does  not  mention  t^ikanta  in  his 

chapter  on  writing  in  the  Ain.  Ba- 
daonl  calls  him  VVazlr-i-muslaqall  (ab- 
solute Yizier)  and  speaks  much  of 
his  influence.  Lowe’s  trans.  189-90. 

M.  Quatremfere  has  a note  about  the 

precise  meaning  of  the  word  ilydq 
and  refers  to  this  passage  in  the 
A.  N. 

1 Killed  in  Bihir  when  fighting 

with  9 her  Kh&n. 

8 He  had  a Baltic!  wife  who  was 

57 


one  of  the  two  women  who  accom- 
panied Humlyfln  in  his  flight  to 
Persia,  and  she  was  useful  on  the 
desert  journey  as  an  interpreter. 
Jaubar,  52  and  53. 

* He  was  Hamij fin's  butler.  An 
account  of  this  murder  is  given  by 
Jauhar  78. 

8 Maufa'-i-kharaba.  According  to 
Jauhar,  Ya'qilb  was  killed  a long  way 
from  Tabriz  and  between  Qazwln 
and  Sabzawir.  Erskine  calls  the 
place  Kila  Ders.  II.  29t>n. 
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reported  that  the  latter  had  instigated  the  murder.  On  this  account 
he  could  not  accompany  the  sublime  army  but  remained  in  Persia. 
When  K&bul  became  the  royal  residence  he  was  allowed  to  kiss  the 
threshold. 

13th,  'All  Ddst  BSrbegi,1 * *  son  of  the  aforesaid  l^asan  'All.  Ho 
came  afterwards  and  joined  in  Holy  Mashhad.  From  first  to  last  he 
was  distinguished  in  Herat  (?)  for  service  and  devotion. 

14th,  Ibrahim  Isb&k  Aqa.  He  was  a devoted  servant  of  the 
Court. 

15th,  Shaikh  Yusuf*  Cull  *who  called  himself  a descendant  of 
Shaikh  Ahmad 8 Yasavi.  He  was  a humble-minded  man  of  agreeable 
qualities. 

16th,  ghaikh  Buhlul 4 * * who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Turk! 
Shaikhs,  lie  was  a good  servant. 

17th,  Maulina  N qru-d-din.1  He  was  acquainted  with  mathematics, 
astronomy  and  the  astrolabe.  He  had  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  Gltl-sitfiui  Firdus-makftnl  along  with  Qfi?I  Burhan  8 of  Khaf. 
He  was  one  of  the  courtiers  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfinl.  His  Majesty 
the  king  of  kings  exalted  him  by  the  title  of  Tarkhan. 

18th,  Muhammad  Q&sim  Maujl.  He  enlisted  into  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  Jahanbfinl  Jannat-ashiyanl  in  Badakhsh&n.  He  was 
related  to  Mir  Muhammad  JfilabSn,7  and  in  Badakhshan  he  acted 
as  a raft-conductor  ( jalabani ).  In  India  in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 

l The  ‘All  Dost  Khan  of  the  Taba- 

qat,  Blochmann  533  and  n.  The 

reference  to  Herat  is  nob  intelligible. 

Perhaps  the  word  is  karat  and  means 

in  all  matters.  One  MS.  has  derua- 

tayin,  i.e.,  well-principled.  He  also 
served  under  Akbar. 

* Perhaps  the  Shaikh  Yflsuf  Har- 
kan  of  Blochmann  539. 

8 A^mad  Yasavi  belonged  to  the 
Naqahbandl  order  and  was  one  of 
the  great  saints  of  Central  Asia, 

Vamblry’s  Bochara  246n.  There  are 
short  accounts  of  him  intheKhazInatu- 
1-AsfiyA  1,  531  and  in  the  Saflnatu-1- 
Auliyi,  Newal  Kishore  ed.  Lucknow, 

76-  He  was  born  at  Yasf  now  known 


as  Turkistan,  Reclus  VI.  553  and 
which  is  a town  in  Turkistan  about 
150  miles  north  of  Tashkend.  He 
died  in  562  A.  H.  or  1176  A.  D.  See 
also  A.  F.’s  account  of  the  Yasavi 
sect.  Jarrett,  HI.  358. 

* Perhaps  the  Buhlal  of  Delhi  men- 
tioned in  the  T*baqat  lith.  ed.  392. 

4 Blochmann  541,  Badadnl  III. 
157  and  197. 

8 Qu.  The  Shaikh  Burhan  of 
Blochmann  539  P 

7 Babar,  Mem.  395  refers  to  Mir 
Muhammad  Jalab&n  as  deserving 
great  rewards  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  had  constructed  a bridge 
over  the  Ganges.  See  also  ibid,  417. 
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the  king  of  kings  he  was  admiral.  He  had  a charming  residence  on 
the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  there  too  he  brought  the  ship  of  his 
life  to  the  shore  of  extinction. 

19fch,  Haidar 1 * * * * Muhammad  Akfata  Begi,  (in  charge  of  the  geld- 
ings). He  was  an  old  servant. 

20th,  Saiyid  Muhammad  Fakna9  (the  stout  ?).  He  was  a brave 
man  and  good  at  his  hands  ( $abib-i-qabza ).  In  Herftt  he  carried  off 
the  qabaq . 

21st,  Saiyid  Muhammad  8 Q&li.  In  Bakkar  he  was  for  some  time 
Mir  ‘Adi.  He  had  the  right  to  sit  in  the  illustrious  assembly  . 

22nd,  Hafiz  Sultan  Muhammad  Rakhna.  He  came  to  Bakkar  in 
the  garb  of  a faqir  and  entered  into  service.  He  recited  touching 
verses.*  Gradually  he  was  numbered  among  the  envoys 8 and  obtained 
honour  in  the  time  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  kings.  At  Sahrind 
(Sirhind)  ho  made  a charming  garden  worthy  of  being  celebrated. 

23rd,  Mirza  Beg  BalQc,  whose  father  had  been  in  KhurSsfin 
haz5ra-i-Baluc. 

24th,  His  son  Mir  Husain.  Both  were  excellent  servants. 

25th,  Khwaja  ‘Ambar  Nizir, 6 * a confidential  eunuch  of  his  Ma- 
jesty Gitl-sitani  Firdus-makfiru.  From  his  Majesty  the  king  of  kings 
he  got  the  title  of  1‘tibdr  Khan  (the  trusty  Khfin).  *He  was  attached 
to  the  litter  of  her  Majesty  Mary  am-mak  fin! . 


for  ijjj* t-  Bad&dnT,  Lowe,  214  and 
224. 

4 The  Lucknow  ed.  reads  du  bait , 
two  quatrains.  In  Ain  A.  F.  speaks 
of  the  garden  of  Rakhna  as  the 
delight  of  all  beholders,  Jarrett  II. 
281. 

1 Tlciydn , but  the  reading  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  MSS.  appear  to 
read  yakjihatiydn,  i.e.,  single-minded 
or  loyal.  One  MS.  has  yal&ccbkiydn 
and  another  has  ddkjiil’i -mahafil. 
BayazTd  39a  mentions  him  as  a 
gdyindd  or  feciter  and  as  present 
at  the  interview  between  Humaydn 
and  his  brother  at  Tillqin. 

1 Bloch mann,  403. 


1 Blochmann  384  and432n.  MaujI 
means  whimsical  or  emotional  but 
was  perhaps  assumed  with  refer- 
ence to  his  naval  duties,  mauj  mean- 
ing a wave.  MaujI  was  his  poetical 
name  and  under  it  he  is  described 
by  Badidnl  III.  324  who  gives  ex- 
tracts from  hiB  poetry  and  says  he 

died  in  979H.  or  1572  A.  D.%*  See  also 
Maagiru-l-Umara  III.  203. 

1 Apparently  also  known  as  8h$r 

Muhammad  because  he  had  killed  a 

leopard.  A.  N.  I.  287.  He  took  part 

in  the  blinding  of  Kamrin. 

1 Blochmann  438.  If  so,  he  was 

of  AmrSha.  Possibly  ijjj*  {harav X) 

which  occurs  in  one  MS.  is  a mistake 
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26th,  ‘Arif  Tusbakcl.  He  waa  on  the  list  of  purchased  (or  cap- 
tured) slaves,  but  claimed  to  be  a Saiyid.  By  favour  of  his  Majesty 
the  king  of  kings  he  obtained  the  title  of  Bahar  1 Khan  and  rose  to 
high  office. 

Among  the  faithful  servants  and  slaves  were  Mihtar  Kh3n, 
treasurer  (kbazinadar) , Mihtar  Fakhir  Tushakci,  Mulla  Balal,  librarian, 
Mihtar  Taimur  in  charge  of  the  sharbafcs  ( sharbatci ),  Mihtar  Jauharl* 
ewer-bearer,  Mihtar  Wakila,  treasurer  ( khazanci ),  Mihtar  Wasil,  and 
Mihtar  Sumbul  Mir  Atasl*  (Master  of  Ordnance).  Others  were  Sul- 
tan Muhammad  QarSwal-begl  (huntsman),  ‘Abdu-l-wahhab  in  charge 
of  the  pantry,  Jabai  Bahadur,  Tulaq  Yatishnavls.* 

Bravo ! Oh  fortunate  ones  of  lucky  star  who  with  good  inten- 
tion and  firm  foot  came  forward'  in  the  paths  of  testimony  and  in 
stations  of  Divine  trial,  and  served  their  benefactor. 

Verse. 

I know  not  why  helpers  are  backward. 

For  by  service  men  attain  to  position. 


1 Apparently  the  Bahar  FThSn  Mu- 
hammad Agghar  of  Blochmann  405. 
B.  M.  MS.  Add.  6544  calls  him 
Bahadur  Khan. 


* The  writer  of  the  memoirs. 

* Writer  who  keeps  the  lists  of  the 
night-watch ; generally  spelt  ydti*b. 
See  P.  de  Courteille's  Diet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Retorn  op  his  Majesty  JahInbAni  Jannat-a^iyInI  prom  Persia, 

AND  THE  COMING  OP  HI8  MAJESTY  THE  ^gllJINSHAH  PliOM 

QandahAr  to  Kabul. 

When  the  grateful  (lit.  shade-scattering)  1 report  of  the  approach 
of  his  Majesty  Jah&nbanl  became  vivid,  and  the  news  of  liia  army 
was  spread  in  Kabul  and  Qandahar,  the  blowing  of  those  spring- 
breezes  of  victory  caused  the  hope-buds  of  expectants  to  open  and  a 
current  to  set  in  the  resolution-stream  of  the  irresolute. 

Verse. 

Eternal  bounty  from  measureless  store 
Cast  to  the  city  a report  of  his  advent. 

The  hope-field  of  the  hopeless  smiled. 

The  success-garden  of  the  success-less  grevj  verdant. 

The  loud  reverberation  overset  M.  Kimrin,  and  as  the  season 
of  awakening  and  of  contrition  was  past,  he  advanced  further  in  evil 
ways,  and  gave  way  to  wicked  thoughts.  In  the  first  place  he  sent 
Khizr  Khan  Haz&ra’s  brother  and  Qurban  Qarawalbegi  (head  of  the 
vanguard)  to  bring  the  nursling  of  light,  to  wit,  the  Shahinsh&h 
from  QandahAr  to  Kabul.  When  they  arrived  M.  'Askari  took  counsel 
with  his  associates  about  sending  his  Majesty.  All  who  wore  of 
sound  sense  said  it  was  not  right  to  send  him  and  that  when  his 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni  Jannat-ftshiy&m  approached  the  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  send  to  him  with  all  reverence  the  child  of  dominion  so 
that  by  means  of  this  fair  nosegay  of  fortune’s  parterre  he  might 
obtain  for  himself  forgiveness  of  his  offences.  Some  others  said  it 
was  proper  to  send  him  to  M.  Kfimrin  so  as  not  to  lose  his  favour, 
for,  as  regarded  the  other  suggestion,  it  was  too  late  now  for  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Majesty  Jahanbfini.  In  the  end  the  Mirza 


1 There  is  a play  here  on  Hu- 
mlj&n’a  name*  He  is  represented 


as  casting  his  shadow  over  Afghinis- 
tSn  like  the  fiumi  or  phoenix. 
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put  aside  tlie  sound  advice  and  sent  his  Majesty  Shin  shah  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  snow  and  ice  to  Kabul.  His  sister  Bakhshi 
Bfinu  Begam  1 was  sent  with  him,  and  also  §harasu-d-d!n  of  Ghaznln 
who  had  received  the  title  of  Atka  Khan,  Maham  Anaga,  mother  of 
Adham  Khan,  Jiji  Anaga,  mother  of  M.  'Aziz  Kokaltash  and  a number 
of  other  servants.  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  recognised,  the 
nursling  of  light  was  called  Mlrak  on  this  journey,  and  his  sister 
Blja.*  When  they  arrived  at  Qil&t  ( Kelat-i-Ghilzai ) they  put  up  at 
night  in  the  house  of  a Hazara.  Owing  to  the  radiance  (far)  and 
majesty  which  were  manifest  on  his  Majesty's  forehead,  men 
recognised  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  and  in  the  morning  there 
rose  to  the  lips  of  the  master  of  the  house  the  statement  that  the 
prince  had  been  brought  there.  As  soon  as  Khizr  Khan's  brother 
heard  this  remark  he  set  off  at  once,  and  hurried  on  to  Ghaznln.  The 
attendants  beheld,  hour  by  hour,  and  moment  by  moment,  notes  of 
greatness  in  the  prince  from  his  earliest  years  and  marvelled  at  the 
Divine  Creation  while  watching  the  wondrous  lights  of  his  develop- 
ment. Among  them  was  this  that  when  they  had  marched  from 
Ghaznln  and  had  come  to  their  halting-place,  the  lamp  in  the  house 
went  out  and  the  place  was  in  darkness.  His  Majesty,  the  essence  of 
whose  nature  had  affinity  with  light,  fell  a-weeping  from  horror  of 
the  darkness  and  though  Anagas  and  nurses  did  their  best  they 
could  not  succeed  in  soothing  him.  But  as  soon  as  they  brought  a 
lamp  his  heart  grew  pacified,  and  the  lights  of  joy  showed  themselves 
in  his  cheeks.  This  was  a clear  proof  of  light-augmenting  and  dark- 
ness-dispelling, both  internally  and  externally.  When  his  Majesty 
the  §hahinshah  came  to  Kabul  from  Qandahar,  M.  K&mr&n  brought 
that  nursling  of  fortune's  gardon  to  the  house  of  the  cupola  of 
chastity  Khanzada  Begam,  sister  of  her  Majesty  Gitl-sitani  Firdus- 
makani.  Next  day  ho  held  a grand  assembly  in  the  §hahr-£r&  garden 
and  did  homage  to  his  Majesty. 


l Half  sister.  She  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Ibrahim,  son  of  M.  SulaimSn, 
and  afterwards  her  brother  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  Sharafu-d-din  ljusain, 


Blochmann,  322. 

4 There  is  a variant,  Blca,  but 
apparently  Baca,  child,  as  the  true 
reading.  Mxrak  means  princeling. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


Victory  op  his  Majesty  the  gsAHiN§irlH  in  a wrestle  with 
IfiR&HiM  MirzA,  and  his  felicitous  beating  of  the 

DRUM  OF  PRESTIGE. 


When  M.  Katnran  beheld  that  true  cypress  of  fortune’s  rosarium 
in  the  ghahr-ara  garden  he  was,  from  the  lucklessness  of  his  fate, 
confused  and  astonied  at  tlio  sight  of  that  lustrous  forehead  whence 
streamed  the  glory  of  eternal  dominion  and  success.  And  as  God 
the  world-adorner  was  willing  the  joy  of  the  lord  of  dominion  and  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  defeat  of  the  Mirza,  whatever  the  latter 
thought  to  be  matters  of  his  joy,  proved  to  be  materials  of  vexation. 
For  instance,  on  a day  when  the  Mirza  held  a feast  and  had  for  his 
own  glorification  sent  for  his  Majesty  the  gbAhinshah,  it  chanced  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  gbab-i-Barat 1 they  had,  according  to  the 
custom,  brought  a decorated  kettle-drum  for  his  son  Ibrahim  MirzA.* 
His  Majesty  the  ghahiusbAh  took  a fancy  to  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  that  the  orchestra  of  world-conquest  must  strike  up  in 
his  name,  and  the  drum  of  world-rule  and  universal  adornment  must 
give  forth  a loud  sound  on  the  roof  of  his  residence.  The  uncom- 
prehending MirzA  did  not  wish  to  let  him  have  it,  and  reflecting  that 
M.  IbrAlura  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  apparently  the  stronger,  he 
made  the  taking  of  the  drum  a pretext  for  a trial  of  strength  and  a* 


1 The  night  of  record,  14  Sha‘ban= 
for  952,  22nd  October,  1545.  Ap- 
parently the  wrestling  must  have 
taken  place  long  after  Akbar  was 
removed  to  Kabul  for  that  was  in 
winter  and  so  presumably  in  end  of 
1544  or  beginning  of  1545.  But 
possibly  gba'ban  951  is  meant,  in 
which  case  the  wrestling  took  place 
on  1st  November,  1544.  If  this  be 
so,  however,  Akbar  must  have  been 


removed  to  K&bul  long  before  Hu- 
mayftn  had  left  Persia.  There  is  an 
account  in  Herklots  of  the  feasting, 
Ac.,  on  the  Shab-i-barSt. 

1 One  MS.  has  AbA’l-qasim,  and 
Ferishta,  lith.  ed.  p.  264,  states  that 
Kamran  had  one  son  Abh'l-q&sim, 
and  that  Akbar  imprisoned  him  in 
Gw&lyar  in  964  (1556),  and  afterwards 
put  him  to  death  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  £h£n  Zam&n  in  1567. 
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wrestling-match.  Whoever  conquered  was  to  have  the  drum.  His 
Majesty  who  was  aided  by  heaven,  and  sustained  from  all  eternity 
and  who  regarded  not  the  pomp  of  M.  Kimran  nor  the  superior 
age  of  Ibr&him  MlrzS,  rejoiced  on  hearing  the  condition,  imposed  by 
the  Mlrz&  for  his  own  enjoyment,  and  became  a means  of  augment- 
ing the  Mirzfl's  sorrow.  Despite  his  tender  years,  which  made  such 
actions  very  surprising^  he,  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  celestial  teach- 
ing, without  hesitation  girt  up  his  loins,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
and  with  strong  arm,  which  was  strengthened  by  eternal  power, 
stepped  bravely  forward.  He  grappled  with  Ibrahim  Mirzft  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  skilful  and  of  the  masters  of  wrestling  and 
putting  his  hand  before  his  waist  so  lifted  him  up  and  flung  him 
on  the  ground  that  a cry  burst  forth  from  the  assemblage,  and  that 
shouts  of  Bravo  arose  from  far  and  near.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  beating  of  that  drum  of  victory  and  conquest  of  his  Majesty 
the  Shahinshfth,  the  Shadow  of  God,  which  caine  to  be  beaten  above 
the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  earth,  and  beneath  the  green  vault  (,< npihr-i - 
khazra)  of  heaven.  M.  K&mrfin  who  had  thought  of  this  wrestling 
bout  as  a test  of  the  issue  of  his  contest  with  his  Majesty  Jahanbani 
took  a bad  omen  from  the  result  and  became  dejectpd,  while  the 
well-wishers  and  intimates  of  his  Majesty  the  Shahinshah  expanded 
with  joy  and  exulted  at  the  happy  omen.  His  Majesty  beat  the 
drum  which  he  had  gained  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the 
joyous  sound  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  royal  servants.  The  Mlrza, 
as  things  had  turned  out  adversely,1  and  the  throw  of  the  dice 
revealed  an  omen  contrary  to  his  desire,  gave  way  to  evil  designs 
against  the  altar  of  fortune  lAkbar),  one  of  these  being  that  he 
ordered  his  Majesty,  who  was  still  sucking,*  to  be  weaned.  He  was 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  ho  who  drew  rnilk  from  the  breasts  of  tho 
Divine  favour  and  obtained  nutriment  from  a celestial  nurse  could 
come  to  no  harm  from  such  acts,  and  that  he  who  had  the  True  Pro- 
tector for  his  guardian  could  receive  no  detriment  from  these  evil 
imaginings. 


I Am  baski  tarlq  shuda  bud.  For  a 
similar  phrase  see  p.  193  of  text,  1. 14. 

* Akbar  must  have  been  then  two, 
if  not  three  years  old,  and  surely  it 


was  time  to  wean  a child  who  could 
lift  up  another  child  older  and  bigger 
than  himself  and  cast  him  to  the 
earth. 


OH  APT  n xxxvr. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Arrival  of  his  Majcstt  JahAnbAn!  Jannat-AsbiyanI’b  army  at  thb 

GaRMSIr  AND  THB  TAKING  Of  THB  FORT  OF  BAST. 


It  is  not  unknown  to  the  observers  of  facts  and  contemplatora 
of  occurrences  whose  watchful  eyes  are  open,  and  have  been  emeared 
with  the  antimony  of  alertness  that  when  the  lofty  standards  of  bis 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni  and  his  Persian  auxiliaries  arrived  at  the  Garmslr, 
'All  Sultan  Taklu  and  a number  of  devoted  men  were  sent  to  tftke 
Bast 1 which  belongs  to  the  Garmslr  and  appertains  to  Qandahftr. 
Shftham  'All  Jalalr,  father  of  Timur  Jalalr,  and  Mir  Kfralaj  who 
were  there  as  feudatories  of  M.  K&mr&n  had  strengthened  the  fort 
which  was  now ' besieged  by  the  royal  army.  In  the  course  of  the 
siege  a musket  ball  from  the  fort  struck  'All  Sulfc&n  and  deprived 
him  of  life.  His  soldiers  appointed  his  twelve  years  old  son  in  his 
room  and  pressed  forward  the  siege  more  and  more,  a These  facts  were 
reported  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  after  Some  time  there  arrived  a 
rescript  ratifying  the  arrangement.  Gradually  the  garrison  got 
into  straits  and  no  help  coming  to  them  they  begged  for  quarter. 
Owing  to  the  imperial  clemency  they  received  this,  and  delivered  up 
the  fort.  When  it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  royal  servants 
his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ghftham 
'All  and  Mir  Kbalaj  tied  quivers  round  their  necks  and  came  ont  and 
did  homage.  His  Majesty  in  accordance  with  his  ipnate  benignity 
forgave  their  offences,  and  enrolled  them  among  his  servants.  At 
the  same  place  a report  was  spread  that  M.  'Askari  was  aboat 
to  fly  with  his  treasure  to  Kabul.  A number  of  the  Persiahs  and 


1 Jarrett  III.  68n.  Meynard  100 
“ Near  the  confluence  of  the  Arghan- 
dab  with  the  Helmand,”  Erskine  II. 
304.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  Hel- 
mand and  is  marked  on. map  as  Kila 
Bist,  in  ruins.  YikfU  says  Bast  be- 

58 


longs  to  Kabul  and  Meynard  remarks 
that  he  and  the  author  of  the  Lnbb-al- 
lubab  are  the  only  writers  who  say 
this.  Ibn  I^aukal  (Onseley  207) 
places  it  in  Bijistin  and  A.  F.  does 
not  pot  it  in  Qandahlr  in  the  Afn. 
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of  the  king's  servants  pressed  for  leave  to  pursue  him.  ^Though 
his  Majesty  Jahftnb&nl  had  ascertained  by  truthful  Bcouts  that  the 
report  was  false,  and  that  M.  f Ask  an  meditated  to  fight  and  to 
defend  the  fort  of  Qandah&r,  and  moreover  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  report  was  true  his  Majesty  from  his  innate  kindness  was 
unwilling  that  ‘Askari  should  be  pursued,  yet  they  brooked  1 not 
restraint  and  having  obtained  a sort  of  permission  to  go  they  hurried 
off  lest  the  Mlrzft  should  escape  them.  When  after  making  great 
haste  they  arrived  in  disorder  at  the  environs  of  Qandah&r,  they  found 
that  the  report  of  the  Mirz&'s  departure  was  false.  A large  body 
came  ont  and  fought  with  them,  while  cannon  and  muskets  were 
discharged  from  the  fort.  A large  number  of  Persians  and  others 
were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded,  Khwfija  Mu'aggam,  Haidar 
Sult&n,  0aji  Muhammad,  son  of  B&tft  Qugfcqa,  ‘All  Quli,  son  of  IJaidar 
Sulfc&n,  9i&h  Quli  Nftranjl 1 and  a number  of  the  Caghatals  and  Per- 
sians gave  proofs  of  their  courage  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the 
Fort.  .Although  Jamil  Beg,*  one  of  Mlrzft  ‘Askari's  trusted  servants, 
sent  a message  to  the  Mlrzft  to  come  down  in  person  as  but  a small 
force  remained  and  that  it  would  be  easy  t / dispose  of  those  who  had 
once  already  been  defeated,  the  Mlrzft  did  not  assent,  and  despatched 
a message  to  the  effect  that  “ they  know  the  numbers  and  quality  of 
o,ur  men,  and  will  not  restrict  their  troops  to  the  same  number  as 
before,  on  the  contrary  they  probably  have  a reserve  in  hiding  by 
whose  help  they  will  do  for  us.  We  shant  let  ourselves  be  gulled, 
but  will  make  the  fort  strong,  and  not  give  battle  till  M.  Kftmrftn 
arrive.”  As  God  befriended  the  army  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni, 
M’  Kftmrftn  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  some  victories  were 
obtained  which  were  the  prelude  of  countless  successes.  In  these 
daysBftbft  Sihrindi  who  was  one  of  M.  Kftmrftn’s  distinguished  officers, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Qanduhftr  garrison  was  killed. 


1 6?  jalui  Jcarda,  not  heeding  the 
rein  P 

• Blochmann  480. 

* Bftjasld  tells  ns  that  he  was  a 


younger  brother  of  BftpQs  and  that 
he  was  killed  by  a musket  shot  at 
the  second  siege  of  Kftbul. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Arrival  op  the  army  of  his  Majesty  JahInbAnI  Jannat-AsbiyAnI 
at  QandahAr,  its  sieoe  and  capture. 

When  the  heroes  had  gained  such  a victory  his  Majesty  JahSn- 
banl  Jannat-asbiyairi  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  reached  Qandah&r 
five  days  after  the  joyful  event  on  Saturday,  7th  Muharram,  952  (21st 
March,  1545),  in  an  auspicious  hour  which  was  compounded  of  favour- 
able aspect.  He  halted  by  the  side  (dor  zila})  of  the  gate  Masbur  1 
and  encamped  in  the  garden  of  3bamsu-d-dln  ‘All  the  Q&?1  of  Qanda- 
h&r. The  batteries  were  allotted  and  the  captains  distributed.  There 
were  daily  combats  between  the  brave  men  on  both  sides.  One  day 
Haidar  Sultan  and  his  two  sons  ‘All  Quli  Khan1 *  and  Bahadur  Kh&n, 
and  Khwftja  Mu‘a&gara  drove  the  enemy  from  the  front  of  Kfewaja  * 
Khizr  to  the  shrines  near  the  old  city  and  the  barricade  4 ( kica  band), 
and  displayed  great  deeds.  Haidar  4 Sulfc&n  was  in  advance  of  all  the 
others  and  the  leader  in  the  attacks.  A remarkable  circumstance 
was  that  Babu  Dost  Yasawal  was  standing  with  a number  of  men 
among  the  shrines  and  was  shooting  arrows.  Haidar  Sulfc&n  thought 
to  Blay  him  with  his  lance  and  raised  his  arm  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  moment  ah  arrow  reached  his  armpit.  lama'll 4 Sulfcan  of  Jam, 
whom  M.  Kamran  had  sent  as  an  auxiliary,  was  standing  on  the  white 
(aqca)  Tower  which  faces  the  tombs,  beside  M.  ‘Askar!  and  was 


1 Apparently  the  weavers’  gate, 
moaJiur  or  maeiir  moaning  a weaver’s 

reed  or  spindle. 

* Afterwards  the  famous  Kh&n 
Zaman,  Blochmann  319  and  328. 

4 This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
shrine.  See  Jarrett  II.  404.  BAyasId 
speaks  of  the  diman-i-Khwija  Khif  r. 

4 Perhaps  what  is  meant  is  that  it 
was  a cnl  de  sae. 


4 Apparently  he  was  not  severely 
wounded  for  we  find  him  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  * Raff* 
He  died  of  the  pestilence  on  the 
march  to  Kabul. 

• Apparently  the  Isma'Il  Quli  Beg 
Duldil  of  Blochmann  388  and  Ma’&fpr 
I.  64.  He  deserted  to  HnmiySn  at 
Qaudahar  (Biyaxld). 
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watching  the  fight.  Though  he  wee  too  far  off  to  distinguish  the 
features,  he  remarked  that  “ the  man  from  whose  hand  the  lance 
has  fallen  may  be  I^aidar  Snlt&n  for  once  I went  with  'Ubaidu-l-lfih 
Kfeftn  1 * * * * to  the  city  of  TQs,  and  Qaidar  Saltan  and  I were  comrades ft 
in  an  attack  and  I lost  these  two  fingers.  Prom  the  mode  of 
fighting  1 guess  that  this  is  he.19 *  When  they  brought  in  the  lance 
afterwards  his  (Gaidar’s)  name  was  found  written  on  it.  When  they 
read  it,  they  praised  Isma'il's  conjecture.  In  this  engagement  many 
men  of  rank  were  wounded,  the  first  of  all  to  be  wounded  being  Shwftja 
Mu'aggam,  but  who  succeeded  in  returning.  About  this  time  news 
was  brought  that  Rafi'  Koka,  the  foster  brother  of  M.  KAmrAn,  was 
stationed8  behind  a hill  towards  ZamlndAwar  On  the  bank  of  the 
Arghandftb  with  a force  of  HazAras  and  Nakodars.*  BairAm  Kb  ftp. 
Muhammad  MlrzA,  Baidar  Sulfc&n,  Maqfud  MlrzA  Akhtabegi.  the  son 
of  Zainu-d-din  Sul  tin  Sh&mlu  and  a number  of  others  were  sent 
against  him.  By  good  fortune  Rafi'  Koka  was  made  prisoner,  and 
great  store  of  provisions,  cattle  and  weapons  was  seized  and  the 
scarcity  in  the  camp  was  changed  to  plenty.  Other  battles  were  also 
fought  by  the  brave  warriors  with  successful  results. 

As  M.  'Askari  had  from  his  own  backsliding  let  the  thread  of 
performance  fall  from  hiB  hand,  and  was  persistently  contumacious 
it  occurred  to  his  Majesty  on  account  of  his  general  benevolence 
and  his  fraternal  affection  that  he  should  send  to  M.  KAmrAn  the 
Qb&h's*  letter  together  with  an  admonitory  firm  An  of  his  own. 
Perchance  he  would  awake  from  the  sleep  of  neglect  and  take  the 
straight  road  and  by  dint  of  good  acts  make  reparation  for  his 
offences.  In  this  way  many  persons  might  escape  from  unnecessary 


1 The  great  8haibin!*s  nephew  and 
Qaidar  M.’a  brother-in-law.  8ee  Tor. 

Both.  288.  The  battle  was  probably 

that  fought  between  the  Usbegs  and 

Persians  at  ZSrSbid  near  Jim  on 

26th  September,  1528.  Bibar,  Mem< 

800  an«l  807  and  Erakine’s  Hist.  II. 
401. 

* The  text  has  hamrah>  but  per- 
haps it  should  be  hamru  and  the 

meaning  be  that  ItmaTl  encountered 


IJaidar  as  an  opponent.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Gaidar  would  be  on  the 
Uzbeg  side.  Bat  perhaps  the  text 
means  that  lama'll  was  opposed  to 
‘Ubaidu-Mib. 

8 Biyasld  has  $atngor  (in  an)  en- 
trenchment. 

8 Jarrett  II.  401». 

8 It  appears  from  Biyasld  that 
Bairim  took  to  Kimrin  letters  both 
from  Shih  X*hmisp  sad  HnmiySn. 
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destruction,  and  brotherly  concord  might  result  in  great  deeds  which 
were  brooding  in  his  right-thinking  sonl.  Accordingly  Bairs m 
&b&n  was  despatched  to  KSbul  as  an  ambassador.  When  he  reached 
the  pass  of  Rughni 1 and  the  Xb-Istfida,*  which  is  between  QandahSr 
and  Qb&znin  a number  of  Hazftras  blocked  i*he  way.  At  the  close 
of  the  day  there  was  an  engagement  and  the  king’s  servants  were 
v^torious  and  chastised  the  worthless  HazSras.  Many  of  them 
were  slain.  When  BairSm  arrived  near  KSbul,  Bftbfis  and 

many  others  came  and  welcomed  him  and  took  him  with  them.  M. 
Ksmr&n  held  a reception  in  the  CahSr  Bflgh  and  sent  for  BairSm 
Khftn.  The  latter  rightly  thought  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
give  the  two  rescripts  to  the  Mirzft  when  he  would  doubtless  be  sit- 
ting down,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  would  stand  np  and 
pay  respect  to  them  as  was  proper  he  should  do.  Having  considered 
the  matter,  he  took  the  Koran  in  his  hand  and  tendered  it  as  an 
offering.  The  MirzS  on  seeing  the  Koran  stood  np  out  of  reverence 
towards  it,  and  at  this  moment  BairSm  f£bSn  presented  the  two 
rescripts.  Thus  the  device  procured  respect  for  them.  The  king’s 
and  the  Qbfth’s  gifts  were  duly  presented  and  BairSm  sitting  down 
beside  the  MirzS  uttered  words  of  truth  and  sincerity.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  he  took  leave  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  SJb&hinfib&h. 
He  also  obtained  permission  to  see  M.  HindSl,  M.  SulaimSn,  YsdgSr 
NSfir  MirzS  and  Ulugh  Beg  MirzS.  The  Mirzft  (KSmrSn)  dismissed 
him  and  appointed  BSbus  to  accompany  him  at  the  interview.  BairSm 
KbSn  first  went  to  kiss  the  threshold  of  his  Majesty  the  king  of 
kings  who  was  in  the  b8gh-i-maktab  (school-garden)  with  that  cupola 
of  chastity  Khfinz&da  Begam,  elder  sister  of  his  Majesty  Giti-sitSni 
Firdfis-makinl.  M&ham  Bega  who  was  his  Majesty’s  nurse  ( anaga ) 
brought  out  the  nursling  of  Divine  light  from  the  inner  chambers. 
The  visitors  performed*  their  obeisance,  and  aoquitted  themselves 
of  their  embassy  to  him.  It  was  a great  joy  to  Bairftm  Kb&n  and 
his  companions  to  have  the  privilege  of  beholding  hie  auspibious 
Majesty.  The  witnessing  of  the  divine  lights  whidh  were  manifest  on 


1 I cannot  find  this  pass. 

1 I.  a.,  standing  or  stagnant  water. 
It  is  a salt-lake  sonth  of  QhasnT. 
I-  G.  L 88  and  Bihar's  Mem.  149. 
The  lake  is  70Q0  feet  above  the  sea. 


• The  account  of  BairSm's  visit 
to  Kabul,  Ac.,  seems  taken  from  BXja- 
s!d.  He  gives  more  details,  for  ha 
was  one  of  the  party. 
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his  Majesty's  forehead  glorified  their  vision,  and  they  returned 
thanks  to  Providence.  Taking  leave  from  them  they  went  and 
visited  M.  Hind&l  who  was  in  the  house  of  hiB  respected  mother 
Dildftr  Begp.m  and  was  under  surveillance.  They  presented  to  him 
a gracious  firman,  a robe  of  honour  and  a horse.  With  like  cere- 
monies they  next  day  visited  M.  Sulaimfln  1 * * * * and  M.  Ibrahim  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  fort  in  the  house  of  Q&sim*  Mukhlis. 
On  that  day  they  were  by  M.  Kimrin’s  orders  brought  out  from 
there  into  the  garden  of  Jalalu-d-dln  Beg  which  is  near  the  ghahr- 
iri1  garden.  Bairiui  Khan  embraced  these  two  grandees  in  that 
garden  and  gladdened  them  by  conveying  to  them  the  gifts  and 
favours  of  the  king  and  the  Sfcah.  Taking  leave  from  them  he  went 
to  jalka*  Siyah  Sang,  where  Y&dg&r  Nfljir  had  settled,  and  gave  6 
him  hopes  of  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  the  forgetting  of  his 
faults,  and  of  his  receiving  various  royal  favours.  In  like  manner 
he  visited  and  conveyed  hopes  to  Ulugh  • Mlrz&  and  other  grandees, 
and  gave  them,  as  was  proper,  soothing  messages.  M.  Kamran  kept 
Bairam  Shan  under  surveillance  for  more  than  a month,  having 
neither  the  strength  to  resist,  nor  the  grace  to  submit.  He  remained 
in  these  perplexities,  until  after  hundreds  of  solicitations  he  let  him 
(Bairim)  go  after  a month  and  a half.  He  also  by  entreaties  prevailed 
upon  her  Highness  &h&Bzada  Begam  to  go  to  Qandahftr  ostensibly 
to  persuade  M.  ‘Askari,  who,  he  pretended,  was  not  under  his  in- 
fluence, to  make  over  Qandah&r  to  his  Majesty  Jahftnb&ni’s  servants, 
but  in  reality  in  order  that  if  things  should  go  ill  with  him,  who  was 
holding  out,  and  was  maintaining  the  fort  under  M.  Kftmr&n’s  orders, 
and  be  should  have  to  give  up  the  fort,  that  cupola  of  chastity  might 


1 It  appears  from  Biy&zld  that  one 
reason  for  visiting  Sulaimin  was 
to  give  him  a letter  from  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  also  to  explain  the 
fate  of  the  horse  which  Tahmisp 
had  sent  him. 

* Klmrln’s  artillery -officer  (Biya- 

aid). 

* Jarrett,  II.  404. 

* See Toilers  525a.  Siyih  Sang,  %*., 

JBIaokstone,  is  an  along  or  meadow 
east  of  Kibul,  BAbar,  139. 


1 Biyazfd  says  Bairim  was  with 
Yidgir  till  3 watches  of  the  night 
as  they  were  old  friends  in  India. 
If  Bairim  spoke  soothingly  to  him 
with  H unity  &n’s  consent,  it  seems 
base  and  treacherous  of  the  latter  to 
have  put  Yidgir  to  death  shortly 
after  his  submission. 

* Bloohmann,  461,  462.  He  was  a 
Timuride,  a son  of  M.  Sul  tin  Mfrsi 
and  grandson  of  Sulfcin  Qusain  of 
Herit. 
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bo  an  intercessor  for  M.  'Askari  and  might  procure  him  his  liberty. 
As  M.  'Askar!  had  left  the  right  path  and  in  his  devotion  to  M. 
K&rarfln  had  given  up  the  rein  of  intention  to  the  hand  of  rebellion 
and  hostility,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthening  the  fort,  and  placed 
guns  and  muskets  all  over  it.  The  fort  too  was  very  strong,  for  it  was 
of  mud  and  so  the  breaching  (qila*  * grama')  of  it  was  very  difficult. 
The  breadth  of  the  wall  was  sixty  yards 1 (^az).  Though  the  heroes 
of  the  victorious  army  were  few  in  number,  yet  they  strove  manfully 
so  that  the  Turkomans  were  astonished,  and  became  jealous  of  them. 

One  day  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfini  had  a select  party,  and  there  his 
confidential  intimates  opened  the  door  of  recitals  and  took  into  their 
hands  the  thread  of  narrative.  The  assembly  became  delightsome 
from  the  flow  of  pleasing  anecdotes  and  joyous  tales.  By  the  elixir 
of  the  words  of  the  brave  the  coin  of  the  courageous  was  tested  and 
increased,  and  a stock  of  valour  accrued  to  those  whose  supply  was 
small.  On  this  occasion  there  came  to  his  mind  the  loving  remem* 
brance  of  his  Majesty  the  Shfihinshfth.  What  may  be  the  condition 
of  this  young  oy press  of  the  stream  of  the  Caliphate,  separated 
now  from  friends  and  surrounded  by  foes?  And  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  envious,  the  foolish  and  the  evil-minded  about  this 
auspicious  rose-bush  ? With  a heart  rent  in  twain  aiid  a soul  divided 
'twixt  hope  and  fear,  he  opened  the  hand  of  supplication  before 
the  great  Temple  which  granteth  the  desire  of  the  afflicted  and 
distressed  and  prayed  for  the  happiness  and  long  life  of  that  goodly 
tree  of  the  Sultauate.  In  this  way  he  relieved  his  blistered  heart. 

Verse . 

Lord  : keep  Thou  this  royal  pearl 
Far  from  the  molestation  of  the  wicked, 

Grant  him  water  from  wisdom’s  stream. 

Grant  him  heat  from  perception’s  sun. 

The  sun  hath  trod  many  circuits  in  heaven 
That  this  Light  might  issue  from  the  veil, 

Many  a star  hath  displayed  benign  aspects 
That  this  Moon  might  put  aside  his  looks. 


1 So  in  all  MSS.  apparently,  but  perhaps  A.  F.  wrote  (fi)  and 
not  |&of t (60). 
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High  Heaven  trod  many  a round 

That  the  horizons  might  share  in  this  light, 

May  eternal  splendour  be  his  portion 
May  his  lightsome  heart  ne'er  be  darkened  I 

And  in  order  to  comfort  his  capacious  soul  he  called  for  the 
horoscope  which  is  the  guarded  tablet  of  mysteries  of  the  fortune- 
favoured  one  and  carefully  perused  it.  In  that  frontispiece  of  aua- 
piciousness  he  read  personal  safety,  long  life,  ascension  of  the 
grades  of  fortune,  ruin  of  enemies,  and  failure  of  the  evil  and 
orooked  thoughted.  Joyfully  lifting  up  his  head  he  exclaimed  “ God 
be  praised,  my  heart  is  wholly  at  rest  from  these  anxieties.  There 
is  hope  that  bye  and  bye  I shall  be  made  happy  by  a sight  of  that 
divine  nursling,  and  shall,  by  th^  star  of  that  auspicious  one  become 
victorious  over  all  my  foes/'  Having  returned  thanks  to  God  he  set 
himself  to  conquer  the  fort.  M.  ‘Askari  used  all  diligence  in  hold- 
ing it,  and  made  changes  in  the  garrisons  of  the  batteries  every 
day  and  every  night,  lest  proffers  of  reconciliation  should  be  made 
by  the  besiegers  1 and  there  should  thus  be  less  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  defence. 

As  the  siege  was  protracted,  and  none  of  the  king's  servants 
came  and  joined  him,  the  Persian  officers  relaxed  their  exertions  and 
meditated  a return  home.  His  Majesty  Jah&nbftni  read  this  design 
in  their  demeanour,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  take  the  fort.  One 
night  he  moved  out  from  his  battery,  and  approaching  the  gate  from 
the  side  of  old  Qandahfir — the  place  is  called  Cahflr  Dara — he  came 
within  a stone  throw  of  it,  and  there  established  a battery.  Next 
morning  when  the  Turkomans  :aw  this,  they  felt  encouraged  to  take 
the  fort,  and  they  all  moved  forward ; and  narrowed  the  lines  of 
circumvallation.  M.  'Askari  was  astonished,  and  showed  signs  of 
despair,  and  besought  with  many  entreaties  that  as  the  cupola  of 
chastity  (Shanzftda)  was  approaching,  he  might  have  a respite  till 
her  arrival  so  that  he  might  be  reassured  by  her  and  might  be 
enabled  to  serve  (Humfiyiin).  Be  sent  his  petition  through  Mir 


I The  passage  is  rather  obscure, 
but  I think  the  word  piurcal  in  the 
last  part  of  the  sentence  must  refer 
to  the  siege-batteries.  The  expres- 


sion har-yakjihatl  danklydn  cm- 
dakfcta  may  be  compared  with  that 
at  p.  153, 1.  8 of  text. 
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7&tur,  brother  of  B&wftja  Dost  Kh&wind.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni, 
who  was  a mine  of  liberality  and  clemency,  accepted  his  prayer  and 
stayed  the  siege-operations  for  some  days,  The  wioked  Mirzft  out- 
wardly assumed  the  airs  of  a suppliant,  but  secretly  exerted  himself 
to  strengthen  the  fort,  and  when  her  Highness  and  B&iram  Kb&n 
arrived  he  renewed  his  opposition.  Though  the  noble  lady  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  M.  *Askari  from  evil  designs  and  to  induce 
him  to  kiss  the  holy  threshold,  he  from  his  disordered  brain  would 
not  accept  her  counsels,  bnt  continued  obdurate  and  would  not  suffer 
her  to  leave  the  fort  and  go  to  his  Majesty's  camp.  Thus  the  Mirzft's 
contumacy  and  villainy  were  revealed  even  to  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftni. 
Relying  therefore  on  the  favour  of  God,  who  is  the  surety  of  those 
who  commend  themselves  to  Him,  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
take  the  fort.  Meanwhile  Ulugh  Mirzft,  son  of  Muhammad  Sul  tin 
Mirzft,  who  wan  descended  from  Sulfc&n  Husain  through  a daughter, 
Sker-afkan1  Beg,  son  of  Qfic  Beg,  and  Faf&il  Beg,  brother  of  Mun'im 
Kbftn,  Mir  Barka  and  Mlrzft  ^(aan 8 &b&n,  sons  of  Mir  ‘Abdullfth,  who 
belonged  to  the  Saiyids  the  Bam-mukbt&rs  of  Sabzawftr,  and  many 
others  came  from  Kftbnl  ‘by  the  guidance  of  a happy  star  and  did 
homage.  The  cause  of  their  escaping  was  this.  M.  Kftmrftn  was 
keeping  Ulugh  Beg  in  confinement,  and  out  of  precaution  he  made 
him  to  a different  custodian  every  week.  When  it  came  to  3ber- 
afkan’s  turn,  it  happened  that  he  too  was  afraid  of  the  Mlrzft.  He 
joined  with  the  others  and  brought  out  Ulugh  Mirzft,  and  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  service.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni  received  this  party 
with  favour  and  gave  them  robes  of  honour,  and  assigned  Zamln 
Dftwar  to  M.  Ulugh  Beg.  Though  Qftsim  Busain  Sulfcan  came  out 
with  them,  he  lost  his  way  one  night  snd  fell  among  the  Hazftras. 
After  some  days  and  after  being  robbed  he  arrived  on  foot  and  with 
blistered  soles.  His  Majesty  remarked  to  him  “ There  must  have  been 
something  wanting  in  your  loyalty  for  you  to  have  lost  your  way 
and  become  involved  in  such  troubles/1  After  that  Dawa1  Beg 
Hasftra  came  in  with  his  tribesmen.  Petitions  too  arrived  from  the 
Kftbnl  officers.  The  arrival  of  this  party,  and  the  receipt  of  petitions 
from  officers  and  nobles  caused  great  joy  in  the  camp.  The  Qizilbftsbl, 


1 Blochmann,  455. 

8 See  Erskine,  the  text  has  Dads. 

8 Blochmann,  439. 
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(Persians)  who  had  been  uneasy  in  their  minds,  became  tranquil  and 
displayed  alacrity  in  carrying  on  the  war  while  the  leaders  of  the 
garrison  began  to  waver,  and  the  foot  of  firmness  slipped  from  the 
battlement  of  defence.  The  dwellers  in  the  fort  wrote  daily  accounts 
of  M.  ‘Askar!  and  shot1  them  down  from  the  walls.  -Their  purport  was 
that  the  garrison  was  in  difficulties,  and  that  the  besiegers  should 
press  on,  and  not  relax  their  efforts.  At  last  it  came  to  this  that  the 
officers  of  M. ' Askarl's  army  flung  themselves  out  of  the  fort  one  by 
one,  and  that  the  gunners  and  infantry  did  the  same.  First, 
K&i?r2  Jj&wftja  B&an  threw  himself  down  from  the  fort  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  Majesty's  battery,  and  seizing  the  collar  of  supplication  with 
the  hand  of  contrition  fell  at  the  holy  feet  of  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftnl 
After  him  Muayyad8  Beg  let  himself  down  by  ropes  from  the  fort, 
and  was  exalted  by  doing  homage.  Then  Isma'il  Beg,  who  was  one 
of  Giti-sitftnl  Firdus-makftni's  officers  and  was  distinguished  for 
counsel  and  courage  arrived,  and  Abii'l-Husain  Beg,  brother's  son  of 
Qarftca  Ehftn,  and  Munawwar  Beg,  son  of  Nur4  Beg,  came  with  him. 
One  night  gfeifr  Kfrftn  Hazftra  flung  himself  down  from  the  fort, 
and  two  or  three  Hazftras  took  him  on  their  backs  and  went  off  with 
him  towards  K5t  Laka  (?).  Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  defence  had 
got  out  of  hand,  and  M.  ‘Askari  could  neither  make  up  his  mind  to 
remain  in  the  fort,  nor  had  he  the  face  to  come  to  the  world-protecting 
Court,  I£hi$r  Kbftn  Hazftra  desired  to  betake  himself  to  the  cell  of  safety 
and  to  come  to  strive  out  of  these  dangers.  In  the  morning  news 
came  to  the  camp  that  he  had  left  the  fort  and  taken  to  flight.  A 
number  of  people  hastened  to  search  for  him.  He  had  gone  some 
distance  and  then  hidden  himself  behind  a rook.  Some  reliable 
persons  relate  that  £bi$r  Khftn  Hazftra  used  to  tell  how  the  men  who 
had  been  sent  to  catch  him  passed  close  to  him  and  how  onoe  a man 
touched  the  skirt  of  his  garment  and  thought  it  was  an  animal,  while 


* Bartctftand , explained  by  Erskine 
as  meaning  the  fastening  of  letters  to 
arrows  and  then  shooting  them  down. 

* Also  called  Khifr  Khftn  Sulfcftn. 
lie  was  husband  of  Gulbadan  the 
daughter  of  B&bar  and  authoress  of 
Memoirs. 

1 According  to  Nif&mu-d-dTn  he 


was  a prisoner  in  Qandahftr.  He 
died  shortly  after  the  taking  of 
Kftbnl  to  the  great  joy  of  every- 
body, says  Bftyasld,  as  they  regarded 
him  as  a Satan  and  the  cause  of 
Humftyiln’s  losing  India. 

♦ One  of  Bftbar’s  officers.  Mem- 
424,  426. 
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&hi?r  Khftu  held  his  breath  from  fear.  When  night  came  on  lie 
emerged  from  under  the  rock  and  reached  a place  of  safety. 

As  the  daily  increasing  success  of  his  Majesty  Jahanb&ni  was 
patent,  and  it  became  clear  to  the  garrison  that  owing  to  the  good 
fortune  of  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftni  and  the  zeal  of  his  devoted  servants  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  defence,  M.  ‘Askari  awoke  from 
the  sleep  of  carelessness  and  became  disturbed  in  his  mind,  and  could 
neither  advance  nor  stay  where  he  was.  At  first  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  surrender  Qandahftr  and  to  proceed  to  Kabul,  but  his 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  Mirzft’s  crude  idea 
came  to  nought.  Out  of  necessity  he  had  to  send  her  Highness 
Khftnz&da  Begam  to  his  Majesty  to  beg  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 
At  the  request  of  that  cream  of  chastity’s  family  the  writing  of  forgive- 
ness was  drawn  over  the  register  of  his  offences,  and  on  Thursday,  25th 
Jum&da-l-ftkhir  (3rd  September,  1545),  of  that  year  (952)  he  came  out 
of  the  fort,  contrite  and  repentant,  and  in  the  train  of  the  cupola  of 
chastity.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni  had  formed  an  assemblage  in  the 
diw&nkhfina  and  the  Caghatfti  and  Persian  officers  were  drawn  up  in 
line  according  to  their  rank.  In  accordance  with  the  royal  orders 
Bair&m  Khan  hung  the  sword  round  M.  ‘Askari’s  neck  and  introduced 
him.  His  Majesty  Jnhftnbftui,  in  spite  of  all  the  mortal  injuries  which 
he  had  received  from  liim„put  aside  the  canons  of  sovereignty  and  with 
native  kindness  and  excessive  clemency  accepted  the  intercession  of 
the  cupola  of  chastity  and  drawing  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  the 
schedule  of  his  deeds,  he  encompassed  him  with  the  curtains  of  favour 
and  with  exceeding  affection.  After  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
this  beginning  of  success,  he  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
sword  from  the  Mlrza's  neck,  and  after  lie  had  paid  his  respects  bade 
him  be  seated.  After  that  Muhammad  Khan  Jalfiir,  Shftham  Jghfin, 
Muqlm  Khan,  gbfih  Qull  Sistftni,  Tulak  Kh§n  Qurci  and  others  to  the 
number  of  thirty  persons  were  brought  forward  with  swords  and 
quivers  round  their  necks1  to  make  their  obeisance.  Out  of  these 
Muqlm  &&ftn  and  gbfth  Qull  Sistftni  were  ordered  into  confinement 
with  fetters2  on  their  legs  and  wooden  boards  on  their  necks. 

1 Nifimu-d-dln  says  they  carried  Burhin-i-Qfiti'  under  Zalina  and 

their  shrouds  in  their  hands.  Vullers  under  zawalftna. 

2 Zulann  i.  q.(  gawalana.  See 
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From  the  close  of  day  up  to  early  dawn,  which  is  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  glory  of  heaven,  there  was  a delightful  assembly. 
Instructive  events  were  described,  and  Mir  Qalandar  and  other 
reciters  and  players  discoursed  excellent  music,  thereby  removing  the 
rust  from  his  Majesty's  world-adorning  soul.  During  the  assembly  they 
in  accordance  with  his  Majesty's  orders  presented  M.  ‘Askari  with  an 
exact  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  Baluci  followers 
at  the  time  when  his  Majesty  was  proceeding  to  a strange  land  by 
way  of  the  desert.  The  Mlrza's  life  was  embittered,  and  mirth 
became  melancholy.  At  last,  out  of  necessity  an  order  was  given 
that  he  should  be  kept  under  surveillance,  and  that  he  should  be 
brought  from  time  to  time  to  make  his  obeisance  so  that  while  his 
offences  had,  out  of  innate  kindness,  been  forgiven,  he  might  for  some 
days  take  counsel  with  himself  in  bondage.  Next  day  the  night- 
illumining  crescent  of  victory  lighted  up  those  who  sat  darkling  in  the 
citadel.  Muhammad  Mur  fid  Miraft  and  the  Caghatfti  and  Persian 
officers  came  to  the  city  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty.  For  three 
nights  and  days  the  city  was  brightened  by  the  light  of  his  Majesty’s 
angust  advent,  and  was  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Ou  the  fourth 
day  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  secret  workings  of  his  Majesty's 
comprehensive  mind,  presented  to  Muhammad  MurAd  Mlrzo,  and  his 
Majesty  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  C&r  B&gh’Of  his  Majesty  Fird&s- 
makAnl,  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Argh&ndAb,  and  was  refreshed 
by  its  pleasant  groves.  In  that  charming  spot  the  official  accountant 
laid  before  him  a detailed  list  of  the  properties  of  M.  ‘Askuri,  which 
had  been  brought  together  from  all  quarters,  but  his  Majesty  did  not 
regard  them  as  worthy  of  consideration  and  distributed  them  among 
those  of  his  brave  soldiers  who  were  in  want. 

When  M.  Kftmrin  heard  of  the  conquest  of  Qandahftr  and  of 
his  Majesty  Jah&nbftni's  coming  against  Kabul,  he  was  agitated 
and  troubled,  and  had  his  Majesty  the  gbahinshah  brought  from 
the  house  of  the  cupola  of  chastity  Khanzada  Begam  to  his  own,  and 
made  him  over  to  his  chief  wife  Kb&nam  Begam.  He  also  confined 
gbamsu-d-din  Muhammad  Qbaznavi,  coimnouly  called  Atka  Khan, 
in  an  unworthy  place,  and  took  counsel  with  his  officors  as  to  what 
he  should  do  with  M.  SulairaAn.  MullA  'Abdu-l-Khaliq,  who  was 
KnmrAn's  teacher,  and  BAbQs,  who  had  charge  of  political  affairs, 
advised  that  the  Mirza  should  be  dealt  gently  with  and  be  allowed 
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to  go  to  Badakhfbfin  so  that  he  might  be  useful  in  time  of  need. 
Fortunately  for  M.  Sulaimfin  it  happened  that  Mir  Na^ar  ‘All,  Mir 
Hazflr  Tesfekfinl,  Mir  ‘All  Baltic,  and  others  had  combined  a few 
days  before  and  had  seized  Fort  Zafar,  and  put  Qfisim  Barlfis  and 
other  officers  into  confinement.  They  sent  a message  to  M.  Kfimrfin 
that  if  he  sent  M.  Sulaimfin,  they  would  make  over  Bad&khaban 
to  him,  otherwise  they  would  put  their  prisoners  to  death  and 
hand  over  the  country  to  the  Uzbegs.  Accordingly  Mirzfts  Sulaimfin 
and  Ibrahim  and  Haram 1 Begam  were  sent  off  to  Bad&khsbfin.  When 
they  had  got  as  far  as  Pfii  Minfir  and  Ma'mura  village,  M,  Kfimrfin 
repented  of  having  let  M.  Sulaiman  go  and  sent  persons  to  recall  him, 
alleging  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  him.  M.  Sulaimfin  suspected 
this  message  and  wrote  a letter  of  excuse  in  reply  to  the  effect 
that  as  he  had  taken  leave  in  an  auspicious  hoar,  it  was  not  proper 
to  return,  and  that  he  trusted  M.  Kamrftn  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  to  him  what  he  wished  to  confer  about  and  to  send  the  letter 
by  a confidential  servant  when  he  would  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
Meanwhile  he  hastened  on  to  Badakhghan.  As  Boon  as  he  reached 
Badakishfin  he  broke  his  agreement.  At  this  time  too  Tfidgftr  Nfifir 
Mirzfi  fled  from  Kabul  towards  Badakhshfin.  And  as^ate  desired  that 
M.  Kfimrfin  should  receive  the  recompense  of  his  deeds,  the  materials 
for  this  were  being  prepared  daily.  Of  the  Mirzfis  no  one  remained 
with  him  except  Hindfil.  Him  he  flattered  and  appointed  to  pursue 
and  capture  Yfidgnr  Nfi$ir,  promising  him  that?  he  would  give  him 
one-third  of  all  he  now  possessed  or  should  afterwards  acquire,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  deviate  in  any  way  from  loyalty  and 
fraternal  feeling.  Having  made  this  compact  he  sent  off  the  Mlrsft 
whom  he  had  kept  under  surveillance.  M.  Hindfil,  who  had  been 
brought  into  difficulties  by  Kamrfin’s  ill  treatment  verbally  agreed  for 
he  regarded  his  escape  from  his  claws  as  a great  relief.  But  .when 
he  came  to  Pftl  Minor,  he  under  a wise  guidance  proceeded  towards 
bis  Majesty  Jahfinbfiul.  M.  Kfimrfin  was  astonished  on  hearing  of 
this  affair,  and  lost  the  thread  of  his  counsel.  He  had  no  servants 
or  companions  who  would  consult  his  welfare  or  tell  him  the  truth. 


1 According  to  Biyasld,  p.  16a, 
Sulaimfin  was  released  before  the 
fall  of  Qandahir.  He  also  says  that 


his  wife  Qaram  or  Khurram  Begam 
bribed  theV>fficera  with  her  jewels  to 
advise  his  release. 
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Most  of  hia  servants  had  their  eyes  veiled,  and  the  vision  of  their 
intelligence  was  troubled  by  the  ophthalmia  of  neglect.  They 
beheld  not  the  way  of  salvation  nor  the  straight  path.  Those  who 
did  see  what  was  proper,  had  not  the  power  to  express  their  senti- 
ments. This  was  due  to  two  circumstances  : — (1)  Some  had  not  the 
courage  to  make  representations.  (2)  Some  were  of  such  a nature 
that  they  studied  the  temper  of  the  Mirzd,  and  did  not  consider 
truthful  representations  advisable,  for  they  were  certain  that  from 
his  self-sufficiency  he  would  not  accept  good  advice,  but  would  be 
displeased  on  the  mere  mention  of  it.  And  his  displeasure  would 
canse  injury  to  the  influence  and  position  of  the  speaker.  The  con- 
dition of  fidelity  is  that  in  such  matters  one  should  not  delay  or 
have  regard  to  one's  language,  nor  spend  one's  time  in  negligence 
or  delay.  For  the  evil  of  this  falls  in  the  end  upon  all,  and  is  as 
ruinous  to  the  general  prosperity.  And  the  results  of  treacherous 
counsel,  which  is  the  greatest  and  worst  of  treacheries,  come  forth. 
And  the  mole  of  untrustworthiness  and  flattery,  which  is  the 
blackness1  of  disloyalty  and  unpropitiousness,  reveals  itself  on  the 
oheek  of  their  procedure.  It  behoves  such  men,  if  they  feel  afraid 
of  not  suppressing  the  truth  or  of  uttering  honest  but  disagreeable 
remonstrances  to  recognise  the  fact  that  such  opportunities  are  part 
of  their  good  fortune,  and  to  rejoice  thereat,  and  not  to  let  the 
wrinkle  of  contraction  form  in  the  forehead  of  frankness.  For 
thopgh  in  appearance  the  great  may  be  disgusted,  yet  in  reality 
the  noble  mind  approves  of  hearing  both  sides.  And  though  such 
advisers  may  appear  to  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  their  masters, 
yet.  in  fact  they  will  at  once  be  relieved  from  responsibility  and  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  good  service,  and  also  be  lauded  in  word 
and  deed  by  those  who  consider  the  end  and  regard  the  final  ter- 
.mination.  M.  Kfimr&n,  in  fact,  went  from  blunder  to  blunder  from 
want  of  warning  wisdom,  and  the  absence  of  sound  counsellors. 


4 NIL  lit . blueness,  blue  being  the  colour  of  mourning  and  misfortune. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

March  op  his  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-AssiyAnI'b  army  prom 
QandahAr  to  conquer  KAbuj,,  and  victory  over  that  territory. 

When  his  Majesty  was  freed  frotn  anxiety  about  Qandahar  he 
placed  before  himself  the  conquest  of  Kabul,  and  with  this  intention 
left  his  Majesty  Firdus-makani's  garden  and  halted  at  the  Gumbaa 
Safed  (the  white  dome)  above  the  shrine  of  Hasan  Abd&l.  The 
thought  of  the  expedition  continually  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
was  perpetually  holding  conferences  about  it  with  far-sighted  loyalists 
and  devoted  friends.  Many  of  the  Persians  were  wearied  of  their 
long  expatriation  and  went  off  without  leave,  while  some  departed 
after  obtaining  leave  by  importunity.  Budagh  Kh&u  and  the  others 
who  were  in  attendance  on  the  gj}&h’s  son  opened,  from  want  of  con- 
sideration, the  hand  of  tyranny  and  oppression  ovrer  the  subject 
population,  and  thought  of  increasing  their  own  substance  by  such 
unhallowed  proceedings.  High  and  low  used  to  come  from  the 
city,  imploring  justice,  and  his  Majesty  JahanbAni  was  in  a difficulty 
for  if  he  were  to  rebuke  the  oppressors,  the  SJhah  would  be  vexed, 
while,  if  he  did  not  execute  justice,  the  hand  of  the  unjust 
would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  subjugated,  and  this  would  call 
down  the  Divine  displeasure.  As  the  time  was  not  convenient,  he 
remained  perturbed,  and  put  off  remedying  the  evil  till  another 
season. 

When  the  expedition  to  Kabul  had  been  determined  upon  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  Budagb  Eh  An  1 for  accommodation  for  some  of 
his  ladies  and  for  his  goods  and  chattels.  He  candidly  acknowledged 
that  in  accordance  with  his  promise  he  had  made  over  Qandahar 
to  the  Persians,  but  said  that  he  could  not  set  the  foot  of  resolve 


i The  name  seems  Turkish  and  is 
also  spelt  B&diq.  See  Blochmann 
371,  but  the  person  there  mentioned 


is  probably  not  the  Budigh  Shin  of 
the  text. 
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in  the  stirrup  of  toil  until  he  had  disposed  of  his  people,1  and  his 
mind  were  at.  ease  concerning  them.  BudAgh  Kh&n  in  his  ignorance 
of  affairs  made  objections  and  unlike  a wise  man  was  neither  alert 
in  carrying  out  the  Qbah’s  orders,  nor  in  obeying  the  king’s  mandate, 
which  was  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  chief  officers  represented 
that  they  had  a great  enterprise  in  hand,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  seize  Qandah&r.  They  would  thus  undertake  whatever 
was  before  them  with  a light  heart.  His  Majesty  referred  to  the 
kindnesses  of  the  §]Uh  and  declined  to  vex  the  latter’s  servants,  and 
thought  they  must  submit  to  their  unreasonable  conduct.  He  began 
to  consider  if  lie  should  go  to  Badakblh&n  and  should  join  M.  SulaimSn 
to  himself  before  attacking  K&bul.  But  as  a strong  motive  for 
haste  in  conquering  Kabul  was  his  desire  to  behold  the  Qbfihinsbfth 
and  to  share  to  the  full  in  that  light  of  the  garden  of  the  Kbil&fat, 
knowing  that  by  heaven’s  decree  all  providential  victories  depended 
on  the  auspicious  existence  of  that  splendour,  his  qager  desire  to 
attain  that  object  revealed  itself  from  time  to  time.  Just  then  tli  j 
Sfcfth’s  son  became  a beholder  of  the  gardens  ( riydz ) of  mercy,  and 
a visitor  of  the  pools  (£t yaz)  of  pardon  (t.e.,  he  died).  The  confi- 
dential officers  represented  that  winter  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to.  convey  the  women  and  children  and  the 
baggage  ( partdl ) along  with  them  into  the  hill-country.*  The  3h§h’s 
son  was  dead,  and  it  was  not  right  to  leave  Qandahftr  to  the 
Tnrkamftns,  especially  when  they  were  so  headstrong  and  were  by 
their  tyranny  raining  the  country  and  casting  down  the  pillars 
of1  peace.  Moreover,  though  they  had  been  commissioned  to  bind 
constantly  the  girdle  of  service  on  their  souls1  waist,  and  to  serve 
continually  the  sublime  expedition  they  had  been  perverse  and 
been  drunken  with  the  wine  of  negligence,  and  had  not  shown 
. zeal  in  submitting  to  orders.  On  the  contrary  they  had  transgressed 
the  supreme  commands,  and  had  openly  and  secretly  gone  into 
opposition  and  had  suspended  over  their  countenances  the  veil  of 
shamelessness.  It  behoved  his  Majesty  to  shorten  their  oppressive 


l Marddn-i-j/tud,  meaning  his 
harem. 

1 Perhaps  referring  to  Hum&yftn’S 
project  of  marching  into  BadakL- 
|h*n,  bat  more  probably  to  the  hills 


north  of  Qandahir  through  which 
they  would  have  to  march  to  KAbnl 
As  Qhasnln  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 
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arras  so  that  they  should  not  roach  tho  skirt  of  tho  poor  and  needy 
in  this  city  which  was  tho  first  fruit  of  tho  Divino  favour.  God 
forbid  that  such  a proper  design  should  produce  a cloud  in  tho  mind 
of  the  §hah.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  a long  march  to  Kabul  and  tho 
Hazara  and  Afghans  were  more  numerous  than  ants  or  locusts,  and 
as  they  (the  Persians)  were  stumbling-blocks  in  thoir  path,  and  abovo 
all,  as  they  wore  intriguing1 * * * *  with  M.  Kamran,  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  hold  of  a refuge  so  that  their  minds  should  bo  at  rest. 
At  this  moment  there  was  no  place  better  for  this  purpose  than 
Qandahar.  It  was  therefore  in  accordance  both  with  reason  and 
justice  that  Budagh  Kh5n  be  told  that  he  must,  nolens  volens,  give 
up  Qandahar.  If  he  did  not  comply,  tho  city  must  bo  besieged  and 
taken  possession  of;  and  let  a loving  letter  be  writton  to  tho  Shah, 
explanatory  of  tho  facts  of  the  case  and  tho  necessities  of  tho 
position,  and  replete  with  candonr  and  friendship.  As  the  Hoblo 
Shah  was  a mine  of  wisdom  and  justice  he  would  regard  the  transac- 
tion as  one  to  be  approved  of.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  matter 
was  IJSjl  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Bfibft  Qushqa.  His  Majesty  Jah&u- 
bSni  said  “ I admit  it  all,  but  ’twero  base  to  lay  siege  to  the  placo, 
to  unsheath  the  sword  of  battle,  and  to  put  a whole  j)arty  to  death. 
Though  they  *ve  left  the  path  of  moderation  (i'tidal),  I do  not 
approve  of  immoderation  tidal)  on  the  part  of  my  servants. 
If  this  course  be  taken  Budagh  Khan's  men  will  perish,  and  such 
a result  will  look  ill  in  the  eyes  of  good  men.  It  is  much  better 
that  you  devise  some  plan  whereby  wo  may  get  possession  of  the 
fort  without  war  or  tumult.”  Accordingly  he  sent  a messenger  to 
Budagh  Kh5n,  with  the  request  that  as  they  were  marching  against 
Kabul  he  would  keep  M.  ‘Askari  in  prison  in  Qandahar  so  that 
his  Majesty’s  mind  might  be  at  rest.  Budagh  Khan  thought  the 
proposal  advantageous  to  himself  and  agreed  to  it.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  courageous  heroes  of  the  battlefield  should  proceed  .to  the 
environs  of  Qandahar  and  lie  in  ambush  there  and  then  suddenly, 
when  they  got  an  opportunity,  should  enter  the  fort.  Bairam 
Khan  and  a body  of  troops  were  told  off  for  the  Gandigan 8 Gate, 


1 I think  those  two  clauses  must 

refer  to  the  Persians  though  thero 

(loos  not  appear  to  bo  any  evidence 

that  they  were  plotting  with  Kamran. 

GO 


* The  text  has  Kandik&n  but  pro- 
bably the  gate  was  named  after  tho 
village  of  Gondigln  W.  of  tho  modern 
eity  of  Qandahar,  and  the  battle- Hold 
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while  Ulug&  Mirzft,  KJftji  Muhammad  and  another  body  of  troops 
were  deputed  to  the  Mlsfrur  Gate,  and  Muayyad  Beg  and  others  were 
stationed  near  the  New  Gate.  Those  tigers  of  the  jungle  of  oourage 
made  a rapid  night-march  and  lay  in  ambush  near  Qandahftr.  When 
the  “true  dawn”  appeared  Haji  Mohammad  presented  himself 
before  all  the  others  at  the  Masbur  Gate.  By  chance 1 some  forage- 
camels  were  going  in ; he  advanced  under  their  cover,  and  tiger- 
likes suddenly  entered  the  gate.  The  warder  saw  him  and  chal- 
lenged him.  He  said  that  he  was  bringing  M.  'Askar!  by  Budftgh 
Khan’s  orders  so  that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  Port.  This  pretext 
did  not  avail,  and  the  warder  was  about  to  shut  the  gate  when  Haji 
Muhammad  severed  his  arm  with  a blow  of  his  sword.  Some  others 
came  up  from  behind,  and  all  the  Persians  who  were  there,  and 
offered  battle,  were  killed.  Bairam  Khan  entered  by  the  Gandigan 
Gate,  and  the  Fort  came  into  the  possession  of  the  King’s  servants. 
The  Persians  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  At  midday  his 
Majesty  Jahanbfinx  arrived  and  having  entered  by  the  Gandigan  Gate 
took  post  at  the  Xqca  (white)  bastion.  Thus  that  fortunate  city 
became  by  the  glory  of  his  arrival  an  aligating  stage  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  a station  of  justice  and  beneficence.  All,  small  and 
great,  raised  paeans  of  joy  at  this  happy  advent.  Budftgh  Khftn 
came  forward,  through  the  intervention  of  Haidar  Sultan,  and  paid 
the  homage  of  ashamedness  and  apologised  for  his  offence.  His 
Majesty  encompassed  him  with  princely  favours  and  dismissed 
him.'  He  made  over  the  city  to  Bairflm  Khftn  and  wrote  to  the 
Sbfih  that  as  Budagb  Khan  had  acted  contrary  to  the  gbfih's 
orders,  and  been  slack  in  his  duty,  he  had  taken  Qandah&r8  from 


of  1st  September,  1880,  Lord 
Egberts’  41  years  in  India  II.  368, 
Map. 

1 Khftfl  Khftn.  I.  130,  has  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  stratagem. 

* A.  F.  compares  H&jl  Muhammad 
ta  a tiger  stalking  his  prey. 

8 Elph  ins  tone  has  some  just  re- 
marks on  Humftyftn's  treachery  and 
A.  F.’s  canting  defence  thereof.  Bat 
he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
people  of  Qandahftr  had  never  been 


subject  to  HumftyQn.  He  was  cer- 
tainly their  suzerain  through  his 
brothers,  and  he  was  justified  in  re- 
garding all  Afgh&nistftn  as  belonging 
to  his  family  from  the  day  of  his 
father's  conquest.  Bftd&onl  I.  447 
gives  four  reasons  for  taking  Qanda- 
hftr from  the  Persians,  and  as  may 
be  supposed,  he  is  more  vigorous 
and  more  to  the  point  than  the 
lumbering  A.  F. 
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Lim  and  made  it  over  to  Bairam  Khan  who  was  a dependant1  of 
tho  Shah. 

Meanwhile  M.  'Askari,  unmindful  of  the  royal  clemency,  and 
of  his  life’s  having  been  spared  made  his  escape.  After  some  days 
an  Afghan  came  and  reported  that  the  Mirz&  was  in  his  house,  and 
asked  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  seize  him,  but  without  letting 
it  be  known  from  whom  the  information  came.  His  Majesty  Jahftn- 
bfini  appointed  Sh&h  MlrzS  and  Khwaja  'Ambar  Nagir  and  they 
brought  him  out  of  tho  Afghan’s  house  from  under  a woolen  carpet 
( palds ),  and  conducted  him  to  the  Prespnce.  His  Majesty  from  his 
innate  clemency,  and  his  observance  of  his  Majesty  Giti-sitftm  Firdfis- 
makam’s  testament2  which  was  made  for  all  mankind  and  especially 
for  the  brothers,  forgave  anew  his  crimes  and  faults  and  made  him 
over  to  Nadlm3  Kokaltash  who  was  one  of  his  Majesty’s  special 
confidants.  He  divided  the  territory  of  Qandabftr  among  his  officers. 
Tlrl4  he  gave  to  Ulugh  Mirza,  and  the  parganas  of  Lahu  he  assigned 
to  HajI  Muhammad  for  his  maintenance.  Zaraln  Dawar  was  given 
to  Israa'Il  Beg,  QilSt6  to  Sherafkan,6  Shal  to  IJaidar  Sul j$n.  In  this 
manner  all  the  officers  got  jftgirs  appropriate  to  their  positions. 
KhwSja  Jalfilu-d-din  Mahmud,  who  had  committed  extortion7  in  the 
city  on  M.  ‘Askarl’s  men  and  on  others,  was  delivered  over  to  Mir 
Muhammad8  *AlT. 


* Ta'alluq  basjiah  darad.  Bairam 
was  a Turkoman  and  a persona  grata 
with  Xnhm&sP*  But  perhaps  the 
meaning  is  the  city  remains  depend- 
ent on  the  Shah.” 

2 The  reference  as  to  Ba bar’s 
dying  request  that  Hu  may  fin  would 
always  forgive  his  brothers. 

5 The  author  of  a MS.  life  of 
Akbar  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Hanna,  and  who,  as  a grandson  of 
‘AzTz  Koka  and  great-grandson  of 
JTjl  Anaga,  was  likely  to  know, 
states  that  Nadlm  was  the  husband 
of  the  famous  M&ham  Anaga. 

* N.  Qandah&r,  on  the  Helm&nd, 
the  Tarln  of  the  Ain,  Jarrctt,  II.  398. 
The  text  has  TiprT. 


• Probably  Qil&t  Banjirah,  Jarrett, 
II.  397. 

• Bayazld,  176,  says  it  was  given 
to  Qasim  IJusain  Khsn  ShaibSnT. 

1 Jama*  karda  bud , lit had  be- 
haved avariciously.  The  allusion 
to  Jalalu-d-dTn  is  puzzling  for  he 
was  in  Humayun’s  service.  But  he 
had  once  been  'Askarl’s  servant  and 
perhaps  he  abused  his  opportuifities 
when  the  troops  entered  QandahSr. 
Erskine’s  paraphrase  of  the  passage 
in  his  history  hardly  agrees  with 
the  text. 

2 No  doubt  Mub&mmad  'AIT 
flaghiT.  the  maternal  uncle  of  Hurai- 
yUn,  and  who  afterwards  was  go- 
vernor of  Kllbul. 
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When  the  holy  heart  was  relieved  of  the  affairs  of  Qandahar, 
aud  when,  by  tho  blessing  of  Divine  aid,  and  by  tho  royal  efforts, 
destiny  and  deliberation  had  come  into  accord  (taqdir  mudfq-i-tadbir 
amad),  he  in  an  auspioious  hour  left  her  Majesty  Maryam-raakam 
in  Qandah&r  and  addressed  himself  to  the  subduing  of  Kabul.  One 
of  the  endless  bounties  and  unexpected  favours  was  that  a large 
caravan  had  come  from  Hindustan  and  the  merchants  had  made 
good  bargains  by  purchasing  ‘Irftq  horses  from  the  Turkomans  (the 
Persian  auxiliaries  of  HumSyun).  As  the  lights  of  prestige  woro 
streaming  from  the  cheek  of  circumstance,  the  leaders  of  tbo  caravan 
came  and  represented  that  if  their  horses  were  taken  into  tho 
service  of  the  grand  army  and  an  order  be  given  for  payment  after 
the  conquest  of  Hindustan  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  and  would 
feel  that  they  were  fortunate,  “ Glorious  will  be  our  fortune,”  they 
said,  " if  by  giving  this  aid  we  may  come  to  be  numbered  among 
the  loyalists  of  the  sublime  dynasty.”  His  Majesty  JahanbSm 
regarded  the  proposition  as  a heavenly  aid,  and  a providential  con- 
tribution, and  having  acceded  to  their  request,  he  ordered  that 
purchase-bonds  for  the  horses  should  bo  written  out  at  the  rates 
desired  by  tho  vendors  and  be  given  to  them.  He  himself  came  to 
the  ridge  near  B&ba  Hasan  Abdfil  and  ordered  Ulugh  Mlrzfi,  Bairarn 
Kb&n.  Sherafkan  and  Hnidar  Muhammad  Akhta  Begi  (master  of  tho 
horse),  to  set  apart  the  horses  for  the  royal  stables,  and  then  to  select 
those  for  the  officers  and  others  according  to  their  rank.  Ono 
thousand  horses  purchased  by  the  privy  purse  (sarkdr-i-khdHa)  were 
given  away  in  accordance  with  each  one’s  requirements.  The  hearts, 
bo(h  of  the  merchants1  and  the  soldiers,  were  soothed  and  gladdened. 
Dawa  Beg  Haz&ra,  wishing  to  be  distinguished  for  serving  both  in 
person  and  property,  led*  the  way  by  night  to  the  fort  of  Tin, 
where  his  olan  was.  When  the  army  arrived  there,  the  headmen 
brought  according  to  their  ability  horses  and  sheep  as  presents. 
They  did  good  service,  and  as  the  place  had  pleasant  pastures 
{ alanghd ) his  Majesty  remained  there  for  several  days  to  recruit 
and  to  enjoy  himself.  Her  Highness  IChitazuda  Begara  fell  ill  here, 

1 Janhar  gives  another  and  more  the  meaning  is  that  ho  went  by 

probable  account  of  this  affair.  night  in  advance  of  the  army. 

* Rah  mrk&rda  bwrd,  perhaps 
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and  the  illness  lastod,  and  she  died.1  His  Majesty  performed  the 
rites  of  mourning,  and  grasping  the  strong  rope  of  patience,  tho 
glory  of  the  awakened  of  hearts  and  the  mark  of  tho  intelligent, 
he  engaged  in  charities  and  works  of  beneficence  such  as  befitted 
a princely  family  and  might  be  a sweet  savour  to  the  soul  of  that 
generous  matron.  He  then  marched  under  the  guidance  of  a lofty 
fortune  towards  Kabul.  Near  Qandahar  M.  Hind&l  did  homage 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  kindness.  His  Majesty  was  much 
delighted  at  his  coming,  which  was  tho  pvefaco  to  the  advent  of  many 
others.  Ofiicers  hastened  from  Kfibul  in  troops.  But  by  reason  of 
contrariety  and  mingling  of  air-currents  a sickness  and  pestilence 
broke  out  on  tho  march  in  tho  camp,  and  there  were  many  travellers 
to  the  city  of  annihilation.  Among  them  was  Haidar  Sultan.  As 
the  untowardness  of  the  atmosphere  was  great,  and  the  force  became 
small  M.  Hindal  represented  that  they  ought  to  return  to  QandahRr 
for  the  winter  and  march  against  Kabul  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
and  after  making  the  army  efficient.  His  Majesty  said  nothing 
tc  his  face,  but  when  the  meeting  was  over  he  sent  him  this  verbal 
message  by  Mir  Saiyid  Barka : “ When  I did  not  know  that  you 
would  come,  or  that  Yadgar  N&sir  Mirzfi  would  leave*  (Kamrftn)  I 
proceeded  towards  Kabul  in  reliance  on  the  Divine  favours,  why 
should  I delay  now  because  an  unforeseen  circumstance  (tfhe  pesti- 
lence) has  occurred  ? If  this  thought  has  come  into  your  mind  on 
account  of  the  fatigues  and  pains  of  your  men  you  can  go  and  repose 
this  winter  in  Zamln  Dawar  which  I have  given  to  you,  and  when 


* Gulbadan  Begam  says  she  died 
after  three  days*'  illness.  She  calls 
the  place  Qabal^ak  (?)  and  Bays  the 
body  was  buried  there  but  removed 
three  months  afterwards  to  Khan- 
zada’s  brother's  (Babar)  sepulchre. 
In  all  probability  Qabal^ak  is  a 
copyist's  error  for  Ghilcak 

in  BabR  Hasan  Abdal.  Bayazld,  p.  69, 
says  that  there  was  a garden  there 
which  HumSydn  visited  several 
times. 

* It  would  seem  from  Jauhar, 
Stewart  81  and  Erskine  II.  322  that 


it  was  only  at  Tlrl  that  HindRl  joined 
Hum  Ay  tin.  Erskine  says  YRdgRr 
Na?ir  also  joined  here,  but  from  the 
text  and  also  from  A.  N.  I.  248  and 
BRyazTd  216  it  would  appear  that 
YRdgRr  though  ho  left  KRmrRii  did 
not  immediately  join  HumSyan.  He 
went  to  Badakhshln,  and  then  to 
QandahRr  (after  Humayun  had 
marched)  and  did  not  join  HumRyhn 
till  at  KEbul  when  he  came  along  with 
HumRy  Qn’s  harem.  No  doubt  he  went 
to  QandahRr  because  his  old  friend 
(see  BAyazTd)  BairRm  was  there. 
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the  knot  of  K&bul  has  been  untied  you  can  rejoin  our  service.” 
The  Mirz&  was  greatly  ashamed  on  getting  this  message  and  begged 
forgiveness.  His  Majesty  advanced  with  good  intent  and  a confident 
hope,  and*  braced  up  his  heart  to  carrying  through  the  business.  On 
the  march  Jamil  Beg,  brother  (younger)  of  Babus,  whom  M.  Kamran 
had  made  guardian  of  Aql *  Sult&n  his  son-in-law  and  had  placed  in 
Ghazni*1)  came  and  kissed  the  threshold,  and  begged  the  forgiveness 
of  Babas’  offences.  His  request  was  granted. 

When  the  army  halted  at  the  station  (yurt)  of  Shaikh  'All, 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PaghmSn  ( na'man  in  text)  and 
Arqandi,  M.  Kamran  became  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  the  world- 
conquering  standards  and  sent  forth  Q&sim  Barlas  with  a body  of 
troops.  Ho  ordered  his  artillery-officer,  Q&sim  Mukhlig  Tarbati 
to  take  his  arsenal  to  Jalka  Dauri  near  Babus  Beg’s  house,  and  to 
draw  it  up  there.  He  also  brought  inside  the  fort  all  the  men’s 
families  who  were  living  outside.  When  he  had  strengthened  the 
fort  he  came  out  from  K&bul  with  pomp  and  insouciance  and  encamped 
near  the  quarters  (yurt)  of  B&bus  Beg.  He  employed  himself 
in  reviewing  and  marshalling  the  troops.  Q&Bim  Barl&s  had  pro- 
ceeded with  a body  of  troops  to  Takiya  Khim&r8  when  Khwaja 
Mu'aggam,  Hajt  Muhammad  and  Sherafkan  hastened  from  the  royal 
camp  and  displayed  their  superiority.  By  the  Divine  aid — which 
was  the  vanguard  of  conquering  fortune — Q&sim  Barl&s  could  not 
withstand  thorn  and  turned  to  flee.  When  only  a small  space 
remained  between  the  two  forces  M.  Hindal  was  at  his  own  request 
appointed  to  the  vanguard.  The  army  had  passed  the  defile  of  the 
u Khw&ja’s  ridge  ” and  had  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arqandi 
when  Babus  and  Jamil  Beg  and  a number  of  their  men,  and 
with  Sjjll&h  Bardi3  Khan  who  held  Gardoz,  Ban  gash  and  Naghz  came 

1 Younger  bvolher  of  Khi^r  his  wife  taken  away  fjrom  him.  See 

KhwSia  the  husband  of  Gulbadan  Gulbadan’s  Mem. 

Beg&m.  Aq  Sultan,  the  White  4 * * * Camdr  in  text.  Khlmdr  means 

Prince,  is  his  sobriquet,  his  name,  vintner.  Stewurb  read  himdr , an 

according  to  Biiyazld  196,  being  ass,  and  this  is  a more  likely  name, 

yasan  Daulat  Sultfin.  He  was  mar-  8 This  is  the  man  who  afterwards 

riod  to  IJablba  ono  of  KimrSu’s  became  a saint  and  water-carrier  and 

daughters.  But  he  afterwards  wrote  poetry  under  the  style  of 

offended  his  father-in-law  who  had  BahrSm  SaqqS.  He  was  elder  brother 
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and  submitted.  They  were  received  with  unbounded  favours.  After 
that,  Muf&hib  Beg,  son  of  Kkw&ja  Kalin  Beg,  came  with  many  men 
and  enjoyed  the  fortune  of  service,  and  was  exalted  by  princely 
favours.  Meanwhile  Bab  us  represented  that  it  was  no  time  for 
dallying  and  that  his  Majesty  should  mount  his  horse  as  all  the 
men  were  coming  over.  His  Majesty  Jahinbini  mounted  the  swift 
steed  of  fortune.  On  this  .occasion  he  sent  for  All  Qull  Safarci 
and  Bahadur  the  sons  of  Haidar  Sultin  who  were  in  mourning  for 
their  father  and  loaded  them  with  favours  and  kindnessos.  After  a 
time  Qaiaca  Kh5n  came  and  did  homage.  M.  Kfiinrfin  read  his  own 
downfall  in  the  pages  of  the  royal  fortunes  and  sent  Khwftja  Kbfiwand 
Mahmud  and  Khwaja  ‘Abdu-l-Khfiliq  to  apologise  for  his  offences. 
He  made  sundry  requests  through  the  Kbwijas,  who  arrived  whpn 
the  two  armies  were  less  than  a mile  apart.  His  Majesty  accepted 1 
his  homage  and  postponed  decision  on  his  petitions.  He  promised 
further  favours  to  the  l£hwijas  and  dismissed  them  with  honour. 
Out  of  humanity  and  kindness  he  ordered  a suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  object  of  the  Mirzfi  in  sending  the  Khwijas  was  to  cause  delay 
and  make  the  king's  soldiers  Blacken  their  march  and  to  get  time 
for  himself,  and  he  was  waiting  for  the  darkness  of  night  so  that  he 
might  by  making  a long  night-march  remove  himself  to  a distance. 
When  then  the  veil  of  nocturnal  gloom  had  darkened  the  earth  he 
from  an  obscured  understanding  and  a benighted  soul  could  not 
resolve  upon  experiencing  the  pleasure  of  doing  homage  and  with- 
drew in  all  haste  into  the  citadel.  Then  he  took  his  son  M.  Ibrahim 
and  his  wives  and  went  off  to  Ghaznln  by  Bin!  * Hijftr.  When  his 


of  Biyazld  the  memoirs- writer.  His 
proper  name  was  Shah  BardI  Biyit. 
M.  KSmrin  had  by  this  time  taken 
his  districts  from  him,  and  given 
them  to  Khiyr  Khwiia  Hazira.  Kim- 
ran  gave  him  in  exchange  GhSrband, 
Ac.,  Biyazld  196. 

1 I think  the  meaning  is  that  he 
postponed  decision  on  Kimrin's  re- 
quests until  he  came  forward  and 
did  homage  in  person.  According  to 
Biyazld  HumiyOn  rejected  all  Kim- 
rin's proposals.  Gulbadan  Begam 


says  Humlydn  made  presents  of  food 
and  clothes  to  the  Ehwijas. 

* See  Jar  ret  t II.  404it.  and  Ain 
text  I.  592.  The  words  in  Biyazld 
21a  appear  to  be  Blnl-K5hl.  Lgrd 
Roberts  in  his  “ Forty-one  years 
in  India,”  II.  223  says  “Beni  Hissar, 
a considerable  village,  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  gardens,  and  only 
two  miles  south  of  the  far-famed 
citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar.”  The 
name  means  “ nose  (or  ridgo)  of  tho 
fortress.” 
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Majesty  Jahanbaui  heard  of  his  flight  he  sent  Babus  with  a number  of 
trusty  men  to  Kabul  to  provent  any  molestation  of  the  inhabitants 
or  sepoys,  and  to  mako  them  all  hopeful  of  the  royal  favour.  He 
appointed  M.  Hindal  and  a body  of  troops  to  pursue  the  Mirzft  and 
proceeded  himself  to  Kabul  with  victory  at  his  foot  and  fortune  as 
his  stirrup-companion.  In  an  auspicious  moment  the  drummers  of 
dominion  beat  high  the  great  drum  (kurdka)  of  prestige  and  the 
standard-bearers  of  victory  advanced  the  stelliform  1 standards  of 
glory  to  the  starry  sphere.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  Jalall 
month  of  Azar  corresponding  to  the  night  of  Wednesday,  12th2 
Ramazan,  952  ^I8th  November,  1545),  the  conquest  of  Kabul,  the  begin- 
ning of  countless  victories,  was  accomplished  by  heavenly  aid,  and  the 


gates  of  joy  and  success  opened 


1 Kaukaba.  This  is  a play  on 
the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
kaukab,  meaning  both  a star  and 
the  globe  surmounting  the  standard, 
and  this  is  all  tho  pcater  from  the 
fact  that  the  march  was  at  night. 

* There  is  a good  deal  of  confusion 
about  the  year.  See  Erskine  II. 
325n.  Nizamu-d-dln  prefers  9531 
though  some,  he  says,  give  it  as  952. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Bib.  Ind. 
editors  the  first  chronogram  given 
by  A.  F.  yields  954,  and  the  second, 
or  metrical  one,  952.  I am  of  opinion 
'that  952  is  right.  12th  Rama? an,  952, 
appears  to  be  a Wednesday  and  cor- 
responds to  18th  November,  1545. 
Other  authorities  give  the  date  as 
10th  Ramagan.  A.  F.  gives  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Qandahar,  7th  Mubarram,  952,  or 
21st  March,  1545,  but  docs  not  give 
its  termination.  Tho  omission  is 
supplied  by  tho  Badah&hn&ma  I.  64, 
which  says  that  Qandaliar  was  taken 
on  Thursday,  25th  Jumadad-akhir. 
95*2,  or  4th  September,  15*15,  and  that 


to  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Two 


K&bul  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  12th 
Ramadan,  of  the  same  year.  The  idea 
that  the  year  was  953  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  supposing  that  Akbar 
was  over  four  when  Kabul  was  taken. 
BSyazld  and  Ferighta  say  this,  but 
he  was  just  over  three  if  the  capturo 
was  in  952.  We  know  that  Humayun 
was  at  Maghhad  on  tho  day  after 
the  Rama?Jn  of  951  and  at  Jam  on 
21st  Shawal  (see  inscription  in  R.A. 
S.J.  for  1897).  Ho  was  then  on  his 
way  to  join  the  Persian  army  and  bo 
he  might  arrive  at  Qandahar  in  the 
beginning  of  952  and  take  Kabul 
about  9 months  later.  The  difference 
between  the  authorities  os  to  the 
day  of  the  month  of  the  capturo  of 
KSbul  may  be  due  to  some  reckoning 
the  day  of  Kamr&n’s  flight  as  that  of 
the  capture,  while  others  have  taken 
the  date  of  Hum  Ay  fin's  triumphal 
entry.  Qulbadan  Began*  who  was  in 
Kibul  at  the  time  gives  the  night  of 
12th  R&mof&n  as  that  of  Hum  Ay  fin’s 
entry.  Perhaps  A.  F.  copied  this. 
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hours  of  the  night  had  passed  when  his  Majesty  exalted  the  plain 
of  Kabul  by  the  radiance  of  his  advent.  Navidi  J found  the  chrono- 
gram of  this  victory  to  be  Kdbulrd  girift , He  took  K&bul.  Another 
is  the  hemistich  “ be  jang  girift  mulk-i-Kabul  az  we,”  “ without  a 
battle  he  took  the  country  of  Kabul  from  him.” 

When  the  gates  of  joy  and  gladness  opened  at  the  glorious 
indications  of  the  personality  of  his  Majesty  the  jJ]jahin|b§h,  and 
the  foundations  of  dominion  were  thereby  renewed,  his  Majesty 
Jahanbani  regarded  not  the  defeat  of  M.  Kfimrau,  nor  the  conquest 
of  Kabul,  but  abode  in  expectation  of  the  blissful  footsteps  of  his 
Majesty  the  gjhahinshah  until  they  brought  to  him,  in  an  auspicious 
moment,  that  world-intelligence  who  at  that  time  was,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  existence  of  his  bodily  elements  aged  three  years  2 two 
months  and  eight  days.  His  Majesty  obtained  spiritual  and  temporal 
felicity  by  beholding  that  blisful  nursling  of  light  divine,  and  pros- 
trated himself  in  thanksgiving  for  the  safety  of  the  young  shoot  of 
fortune’s  garden,  and  for  the  glorious  acquisition  of  the  lamp  of  the 
family.  In  the  presence  of  this  glorious  fortune,  and  before  this 
abundant  bliss  he  opened  the  gates  of  liberality  and  beneficence  for 
all  mankind.  On  the  morning  after  that  world-illumiijating  day  his 
Majesty  Jahanbani  sat  on  the  throne  of  fortune  and  attainment,  and 
received  the  homage  ( lcorniik ) of  the  pillars  of  the  state  and  of  the 
soldiery  and  servants,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nations  were  made 
fortunate  by  kissing  the  threshold,  and  raising  the  hands  of  suppli- 
cation implored  from  God  the  enduring  glory  of  the  Khilafat,  and 
the  uprearing  of  the  standards  of  empire.  His  Majesty  threw  opon 
the  gates  of  justice  and  beneficence  before  all  people  and  tranquilly 
spent  the  winter  aloft  in  the  citadel  in  serving  the  Creator  and  in 


1 Apparently  this  is  the  riant -de- 
plume of  Khwija  Zain-al-* Abidin, 
a Persian  poet.  Rieu  Supplement 
No.  307.  He  afterwards  called  him- 
self ‘Abdl  and  died  in  Ardabll  988. 
Perhaps  he  is  the  Babi  ‘Abdl  men- 
tioned in  the  Haft  Iqlim  as  having 
settled  at  Qandah&r.  See  Eth6's 
Cat.  470,  art.  No.  1222. 

1 The  text  has  2 years  but  this  is 

61 


clearly  wrong.  Akbar  was  bori\  on 
5th  Rajab,  949,  or  15th  October,  1542, 
and  Kibul  was  entered  on  12th  Rama- 
fin,  952,  so  that  according  to  the 
Muhammadan  calendar  Akbar  was 
theu  3 years  2 months  8 days  old,  or 
3 years  1 month  according  to  the 
solar  calendar.  Biyazld  says  he  was 
then  between  4 and  5 which  would 
make  the  year  of  the  capture  953. 
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comforting  His  creatures.  Of  the  events  which  happened  about  this 
time  there  were  the  deaths  of  Yunus  ‘All  and  Muyid  1 * * * * * Beg  who  were 
leading  officers  of  the  Court.  At  the  same  time  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  his  Majesty  that  Khwfija  Mu'aggam  was  plotting  to  run  away  in 
company  with  Muqaddam  Beg!8  and  to  convey  themselves  to  M. 
Efim  ran.  This  vexed  greatly  his  noble  heart.  He  exiled  Muqaddam 
Beg  to  Kashmir  and  discarded  ghwftja  Mu'&ggam.  By  the  felicity 
of  his  Majesty's  presence  and  his  bounteous  shade  the  country  of 
K&bul  became  an  abode  of  security  and  peace  and  a resting-place  of 
Divine  mercy. 


1 BayazTd  216  says  that  the  death 

of  this  man  caused  universal  joy. 

* He  did  good  service  by  facilita- 

ting Humfty  fin’s  escape  after  the 

battle  of  Qanauj,  and  probably  for 

this  reason  he  was  only  punished  by 


banishment.  He  was  a Koka  or 
foster-brother  and  had  been  one  of 
Kimr&n’s  officers.  He  seems  to  have 
afterwards  come  back  to  Humayfin. 
Text  I.  296  and  300. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Celebration  or  the  StttiHiNg&lH’s  circumcision,  illuminations  ; 

AND  MANIFESTATION  OF  MARVELS  BY  THE  TENDER 
PLANT  OP  GLOBY*8  GARDEN. 

’Tis  ever  the  way  of  noble  grantors  of  desires  and  auspioious- 
minded  lords  to  seize  opportunities  for  liberality,  and  to  fulfil  a 
choice  worship,  whose  acmd  is  the  conquest  of  affections,  under 
the  guise  of  Use  and  Wont— a course  whereby  they  are  protected 
from  the  dulled  vision  of  blear-eyed  mortals.  Accordingly  now  that 
fortune’s  breeze  was  blowing  afresh,  and  the  rose-garden  of  attain- 
ment had  bloomed  anew,  the  custom  of  circumcision,  as  applied  to 
the  new  growth  of  fortune’s  garden,  and  fresh  offshoot  of  the  palm 
of  glory  and  grandeur,  was  made  an  occasion  for  the  contentment 
and  enrichment1  of  mankind.  In  the  prime  of  spring,  when  the 
spirit  of  plants  was  in  motion  and  the  nightingale  of  ^delight  was  on 
the  wing — 


Verse. 


“ Violets  raised  their  head  from  the  stream’s  lip 
Earth  was  ambergris-perfumed  from  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
The  fragrant  breeze  of  morn,  let  us  say 
Carried  a thousand  musk-bags  in  her  bosom.” 


He  ordered  that  an  encampment  should  be  made  in  the  Urta* 
Bfigh,  a most  delightful  spot,  and  that  affection  might  all  the  more 
be  won — and  this  in  truth  is  the  giving  of  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
he  threw  open  the  gates  of  joy  and  pleasance,  and  in  renewal  of  the 
splendours  of  Kaik&us  and  of  Kaiqub&d  it  was  directed  that  their 


1 Gulbadan  Begara  describes  Hu- 
m Ay  tin’s  bounties  on  this  occasion  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Causa,  Ac. 

* ij/t  The  word  is  TUrkl  and 


more  commonly  written  Jt3>y . It 
means  middle  so  that  Urta  BAgn 
znigh>  mean  the  middle  or  inner 
garden. 
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Highnesses  the  Begams  should  grace  the  entrancing  garden  with 
their  presence,  according1  to  their  ranks  and  conditions,  while  the 
Amirs  and  the  city-magnates  should  occupy  the  Car  Bagh.  All  the 
Amirs  bound  the  girdle  of  endeavour  on  the  waist  of  joy  and  under- 
took these  arrangements.  The  city  magistrates,  and  leading  men 
exerted  themselves  in  an  admirable  fashion,  while  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  vied  with  one  another  in  decorating  the  shops,  and  in 
promoting  the  briskness  of  the  bazar.  Soon  there  was  such  orna- 
mentation as  exceeds  description.  Every  day  his  Majesty  Jahanb&m 
came  and  adorned  the  banquet,  and  he  distinguished  everyone  by 
sympathetic  expressions  suitable  to  their  rank  and  condition.  Before 
the  festival  (of  the  circumcision)  took  place  Qar&ca  Khan,  Mufafcib 
Beg,  and  other  familiars  of  the  Court,  who  had  been  sent  to  cony ey 
her  Majesty  Mariam-Mak&ni,  arrived  from  Qandahar,  and  her  blissful 
advent  increased  the  rejoicings. 

It  occurred  to  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  that  he  should  make 
manifest  to  great  and  small  the  touchstone-capability  iydr-i - 
ddniii)  of  the  Sb^hingfcah,  from  whose  brow  there  streamed  while 
yet  of  tender  years,  thousands  of  rays  of  light  divine.  He  therefore 
arranged  a princely  festival  in  the  pavilions  of  chastity.  All  the 
great  ladies  attended  in  the  gynaeceum.2  For  the  instruction  of 
the  spectators  his  Majesty  the  Shfthinshah  was  brought  in  on  the 
Bhoulder  of  respect  and  placed  on  the  auspicious  Divan,  and  in 
conformity  with  orders  her  Majesty  Mariam-Mak&ni  entered  in  the 
train  of  the  other  ladies,  and  without  being  distinguished  in  any 
way.  The  design  of  the  king  was  that  the  prince  (lit.  the  light  of 
the-  eye-pupil  of  the  Sultanate)  should  single  out  his  honoured 
mother  from  the  crowd  of  ladies.  By  light  divine  his  Majesty, 
without  difficulty,  hesitation,  or  mistake,  and  in  virtue  of  his  abiding 
intelligence  and  innate  discernment  took  refuge  with  his  saintly 
mother,  and  put  himself  into  her  arms.  On  beholding  this  glorious 
act — surprising  to  the  minds  of  the  superficial  and  to  persons  who 


* The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
the  ladies'  tents  were  arranged  in 
order  according  to  their  ranks. 

* Bdrgdh-i-harim,  which,  perhaps, 
only  means  private  audience-hall. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  from  A.F.'s 


language  whether  the  ladies  were 
veiled  or  not,  but  presumably  this 
would  make  little  difference  to  Akbar 
who  had  not  seen  his  mother  sine* 
he  was  an  infant. 
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are  swayed  by  what  is  usual — a shout  arose  among  the  spectators, 
and  they  recognised  the  power  of  the  eternally-nourished  one,  and 
prodigy  of  fate's  worship.  All  perceived  that  this  was  not  the  work 
of  the  bodily  senses  which  put  a difference  between  childhood  and 
adolescence.  .Rather  it  was  nought  but  spiritual  intuition  and  Divine 
teaching.  ’Twas  holy  light  breaking  forth  from  its  ambushes  by  the 
instrumentality  of  this  nursling  of  Fortune's  garden. 

Of  a truth,  the  veil  of  distance  can  be  no  hindrance  to  what 
is  eternally  conjoined,  nor  apparent  remoteness  any  impediment  to 
spiritual  propinquity.  And  when  we  consider  the  matter  what  room 
is  there  for  remoteness  ? For,  in  this  firstling  of  Life's  rosebush 
there  is  perfect  contact  with  the  Primeval,  and  the  diffusive  lights 
of  being,  the  perfecting  ( talcmil ) of  the  bodily  frame,  and  the 
burnishing  ( tasqil ) of  the  senses  assume  form  pari  passu  (da/rja 
ba  darja).  And  there  is  close  relation  with  the  glorious  world 
of  the  Holy  and  the  Absolute  to  whose  verge  there  is  no  entrance 
for  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  the  plethora  of  heedlessness. 
Nor  is  it  hidden  from  those  who  can  look  far  into  the  world  of 
mystery  that  though  this  sublime  Master  seemeth  to  have  been 
engendered  amid  bodily  elements  and  from  protoplasm  (mawadd- 
i-hayyuldni)  yet  as  regards  the  source  of  his  nature  and  the  root  of 
his  being  his  forefathers  and  foremothers  have  been  procreated  from 
him  so  that  spiritually  a*hd  in  an  esoteric  sense  he  is  the  Father  of 
Fathers.  And  to  his  Majesty  Jah&nbfinI — that  curtain-raiser  of 
celestial  mysteries— it  was  manifest  that  the  Cosmoplast  of  the  outer 
world  had  brought  this  nursling  of  Creation's  Spring  into  the  held 
of  actuality  in  order,  firstly,  that  he  might  experience  the  stages 
of  mortal  life,  and  secondly,  that  he  might  bring  together  and 
compose  the  distractions  of  the  world.  In  short  he  (Humftyun) 
under  the  guise  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  offered  thanksgiving  to 
the  Bestower  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  Each  day  tfiere 
was  a novel,  royal  feast,  aud  thanks  were  returned  to  the  world- 
adorning  Creator.  The  great  ones  of  realm  and  religion  came  from 
all  parts,  and  were  made  happy  by  royal  gifts.  Among  these, 
Yadg&r  Na?ir  Mirza  had  the  honour  of  performing  obeisance.  The 
brief  account  of  him  is  that  on  the  first1  uprearing  of  fortune's 

1 If  this  means  that  YSdgSr  Nifir  appearance  before  Qandahir,  it  is 

deserted  KftmrSn  on  Ilum&yiln's  first  wrong,  for  we  know  from  Biyazld, 
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standards  on  the  borders  of  Qandahfir  he  separated  from  M.  Kfimrin, 
as  has  already  been  described,  and  proceeded  to  Badakhsh&n.  As 
he  conld  not  succeed  there,  he  set  off  in  order  to  enter  his  Majesty 
Jah&nb&ni's  service.  At  the  time  that  the  sublime  army  proceeded 
from  Qandah&r  to  conquer  K&bul,  the  Mlrzfi  after  experiencing  the 
world's  hardships  arrived  at  Qandahar.  Bairfim  Khita  showed  him 
every  hospitality  there,  and  then  in  accordance  with  orders  he  had 
the  felicity  of  paying  his  respects  to  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  at  that 
joyous  time  (the  circumcision  festival).  He  had  the  good  fortune 
also  to  do  homage  to  the  Sb&hinsJi&h  and  to  be  made  fortunate  by 
the  glances  of  favour. 

During  this  joyful  season,  which  was  the  time  of  the  adorning 
of  pleasure's  springtide,  and  the  period  of  decking  the  garden  of 
dominion  and  prestige,  at  a moment  when  the  constellations  were 
shedding  light  from  favourable  aspects  upon  mortals  the  meeting 
for  the  decorating  of  the  young  plant  of  the  Divine  rose  garden, 
to  wit,  for  the  circumcision  of  his  Majesty  the  §b&hingb&h,  was  held 
with  thousands  of  rejoicings.  The  materials  ( asbab ) for  the  joy  of 
mankind  were  brought  together,  the  gates  ( abwab ) of  joy  were 
opened  for  mortals.  Small  and  great  shared  in  the  princely  gifts, 
and  high  and  low  experienced  the  royal  favour.  The  world's  pains 
(kulfatha)  ended  in  pleasure  ( ulfat ) and  the  world's  differences 
changed  into  unison.  The  captains  presented  their  gifts,  and  were 
exalted  by  grand  favours.  In  the  midst  of  these  celebrations  his 
Majesty  for  the  cheering  of  hearts,  which  is  a great  buttress  of 
sovereignty,  proceeded  towards  Kbwftja  Reg  RawftD,1  and  ordered 
festivities.  A world  obeyed  order  was  issued  that  the  amirs  should 
wrestle*  with  one  another.  His  Majesty  himself  by  means  of  the 
balance  of  inspection  picked  out  equally-matched  antagonists.  His 
Majesty  wrestled  with  Imam*  Quli  Qurcl  and  M.  Hindftl  did  bo  with 

whose  statement  A.F.  has  elsewhere  upper  end  of  the  Koh  Diman,  and 

copied,  that  Yadgar  was  at  Kabul  on  its  eastern  side, 

when  Bairam  went  there  on  a mis-  > The  account  of  the  wrestling  is 

sion.  taken  from  Biy&zld  216. 

l Moving  sand.  See  Bibar  146  and  1 Perhaps  the  Imim  Quli  Shighili 

Jarrett  II.  409  and  especially  Wood’s  of  Blochroann,  512.  The  word  flhi- 
Journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  ghill  is  probably  derived  from  8fri- 

p.  115.  The  moving  sand  is  in  the  ghiwal.  Shaw's  TirkI  Diet.  134. 
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T&dgftr  Nft?ir  M.  After  that  he  went  to  Kbwija  Se 1 Yftr  to  visit 
the  arghauodn  groves.  Then  he  returned  and  bade  preparations  be 
made  for  a great  feast.  He  distributed  fiefs,  presents,  and  robes  of 
honour  to  the  servants  of  the  threshold  in  accordance  with  their 
deserts.  M.  Hind&l  obtained  Qhfizoin  and  its  dependencies  while 
Zamin  D&war  and  Tiri  were  given  to  Ulugh  Mirzi.  All  those 
connected  with  the  Court  received  gifts  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
ditions, and  the  tribes  of  mankind  abode  with  tranquillity  and  ease 
of  heart  in  the  shade  of  abundance,  and  the  light  of  favour. 

Among  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  festivities  was 
the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  of  Qh&h  Tabm&sp.  They  brought 
congratulations  on  the  victory  and  delivered  suitable  gifts.  At  their 
head  was  Walad  Beg  whom  his  Majesty  welcomed  with  princely 
favours.  Another  was  the  arrival  of  Qh&h2 *  Qgsim  Taghfli  who 
brought  a petition  and  gifts  from  M.  Sulaimftn.  But  the  Mirzft’s 
excuses  for  not  Qoming  in  person  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
accepted  by  his  Majesty,  and  a peremptory  order  was  issued  for  his 
attendance  and  he  was  informed  that  his  reputation  for  sincerity  and 
loyalty  depended  upon  his  appearing  in  person9  to  do  homage. 
Another  thing  which  happened  about  this  time  wa%  the  arrival  of 
Mir  Saiyid  ‘All  who  was  eminent  in  Afghanistan  and  Balucistftn  for 
his  possessions  and  for  his  honesty.  He  resided  near  Dflkl  which 
is  an  appurtenance  of  Sind.4 * * * *  He  greeted  the  threshold  with  the 
foot  of  integrity  and  the  head  of  sincerity,  and  became  a recipient 
of  royal  favours.  Duki  was  awarded  to  him.  About  the  same  time 
Lavang  Baluc,  who  was  a leader  among  his  people,  came  along  with 
his  brethren  and  did  homage.  His  Majesty  received  him  likewise 
with  favour  and  granted  him  Sh&l  and  Mastang.  These  visitors 
were  granted  their  desires  and  dismissed  rapidly  lest  the  wild  nature 


i The  fountain  of  the  Three  friends, 

Bibar  147  and  Jarrett  II.  409n. 

* Sulaimftn's  maternal  uncle,  Biya- 

sld  22a. 

* Jaahar,  Stewart,  83. 

* The  text  has  Hind  but  I adopt 

the  variant  of  Sind  as  Dikt  is  used 

by  Bibar,  152  and  3,  for  the  south- 


eastern hills  of  Afghanistan  which  is 
near  Sind.  In  the  Jin,  Jarrett  II. 
397,  Ddkl  is  given  as  the  eastern 
division  of  Qandahir.  Erskine,  Hist. 
II.  327,  accepts  the  Hind  of  the  text 
and  remarks  in  a note  that  Dflkl  was 
probably  dependent  on  Multan. 
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of  such  dwellers  in  clachans  ( rHatd  parwarddn)  should  prove  too 
strong  for  them,  and  delay  be  inimical  to  their  constitutions. 

Among  the  things  which  happened  about  this  time  there  was 
this,  that  Yadgfir  Nagir  Mlrzft  from  an  ill-fatedness  and  an  inward 
wickedness  made  a confused  jumble  of  all  favours,  past  and  subse- 
quent, and  placed  them  in  the  alcove  of  oblivion  and  contumaciously 
took  his  stand  on  the  path  of  wickedness  and  perversity.  He  gave 
ear  to  wretches  of  whom  Mugaffar  the  foster-brother  of  M.  fAskari 
was  the  ringleader,  and  continually  harboured  evil  thoughts.  When 
these  facts  came,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Majesty, 
and  were  confirmed  by  honest  intelligencers,  especially  when  'Abdul 
Jabbar  Shaikh,  who  was  a most  trustworthy  person,  and  was  intimate 
with  one  of  the  plotters  and  shared  bis  counsels,  came  and  detailed 
the  circumstances  after  inquiry,  the  holy  heart  of  his  Majesty 
Jahinbani  Janna-t-asbiyani  became  disgusted  and  he  had  Muzaffar 
Koka  seized  and  put  to  death.  Then  he  sent  for  Yadgar  Nasir  M. 
and  reproached  him  by  the  mouth  of  Qaraca  Khan.  The  substance 
of  the  rebuke  was  as  follows  : "We  thought  that  when  we  had 
passed  over  your  grievous  offences,  and  had  bestowed  boundless 
favours  on  you,  you  would  take  warning  and  atone  for  your  trans- 
gressions, past  and  present,  and  that  even  the  ungrateful  might  have 
a limit  and  some  discretion.”  The  Mlrza  *cast  aside  shame,  and 
sometimes  was  silent  and  sometimes  denied  or  feigned  ignorance. 
His  Majesty,  after  making  categorical1  statements  (of  his  offences) 
and  after  royal  reproofs,  directed  Ibrahim  Ishak  Jqft  and  others  to 
confine  him  in  the  Kabul  citadel  (the  Bfila  Hisar)  near  the  room 
where  M.  'Askari  was  imprisoned. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  at  this  time  was  the  death 
of  Cnghatal  Sul  yin,  who  was  a young  Mogul  prince  and  the  unique 
ot  the  age  for  beauty  and  character.  His  Majesty  Jab&nbani 
regarded  him  with  affection  and  distinguished  him  by  favours.  He 
felt  hia  loss  deeply,  but  reflecting  on  the  Divine  decree  which  hath 
assigned  existence  absolute  to  the  other  world,  and  to  this  world 

i This  expression  ( hiadbl ) seems  to  an  act  of  disrespect  coihmitted  by 

refer  to  the  statement  in  B&yazld  him  so  long  ago  as  at  the  taking  of 

22av  that  nearly  30  charges  were  for-  Cimp&uir. 

mulated  against  Yadgar,  one  being 
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only  contingent  existence,  he  wisely  took  refuge  in  submission  and 
self-surrender.  Mir  Am&ni  uttered  this  chronogram. 

Verse. 

Sult&n  Caghat&i  was  the  rose  of  Beauty's  rosarium, 

Of  a sudden,  Death  led  him  to  paradise, 

In  the  rose-season  he  designed  leaving  this  garden, 

Hearts  were  mgulphed  in  blood  from  grief  for  this  likeness  of 
a rosebud, 

I sought  his  date  from  the  bereaved  nightingale, 

Sighing  he  said  “ The  rose  hath  left  the  garden."1 


I Oul  az  bdgh  bxrun  Bagh= 

1003  and  gul=50  so  that  1003  — 50= 
953,  which  is  the  date  of  the  death. 
AminI  composed  an  equally  ingeni- 
ous chronogram  on  the  death  of 
Hindal.  See  infra.  According  to 
Rieu,  TQrki  Cat.  301,  there  were  five 
poets  of  this  name.  The  one  in 
question  is  probably  the  second  on 
Rieu’s  list,  Mir  AmanI  of  Her&t  who 
according  to  the  Bodleian  Cat.  of 


Persian  MSS.  p.  219,  used  to  live  at 
K&bul  and  was  killed  at  JaunpQr  by 
a fall  from  his  horse  in  981  A.H. 
A.P.  hia  apparently  taken  the  lines 
from  Biyazld  22a,  but  the  third  line 
there  is 

A*/*  yl  p*  oAtf 

BadaonI  has  a similar  chronogram 
about  % Bair 3m  Khan’s  death.  Lowe, 
14  and  text  I.  46. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Mabch  of  his  Majesty  JahInbanI  J annat-Asbiyani's  army  fob 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  BADAJjtfjaflAN,  THE  VICTORY  OVER  THAT 
COUNTRY,  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  DURING  THAT  TIME. 

When  the  disaffection  of  M.  Sulaim&n  became  confirmed,  and  it 
was  made  certain  that  he  had  twisted  away  bis  head  from  the  burden 
of  commands,  and  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  was  paining  it,  and 
that  he  was  inwardly  troubled  by  this  vain  imagination,  his  Majesty 
Jahanb&nl,  in  the  beginning  of  953  (March  1546),  turned  the  rein 
of  intention  towards  Badakhsban.  One  of  the  Mlrz&'s  rebellious 
acts  was  that  after  the  taking  of  Kabul  he  laid  hold  of  Khust  and 
Andar&b,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  M.  K&mr&n,1 * * * *  and  had  been 
assigned  to  one  of  the  royal  servants.  As  moreover,  by  theory  and 
practice  the  whole  of  Badakhshan  did  not  belong  to  M.  Sulaim&n, 
his  Majesty  desired  also  to  take  away  Qanduz  and  its  dependencies 
and  to  make  them  over  in  fief  to  one  of  his  followers,  and  bade  him 
be  contented  with  what  his  Majesty  Giti-sit&ni  Firdaus-makani  had 
given  to  his  father.  When  his  Majesty's  dominions  should  be 
enlarged,  his  fief  too  would  be  increased.  In  consideration,  however, 
of  the  Mlrzi's  circumstances  Qanduz  was  left  as  it  was.  The  Mirza 
ignorantly  averted  his  face  from  his  benefactor,  and  openly  smote 
the  door  of  opposition,  and  had  the  hhuiba  read  in  his  own  name. 
His  Majesty  resolved  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  disaffection.  He 
left  his  Majesty  the  Sb&hinsb&h  under  God's  protection  and  set  out 
in  a propitious  hour,  and  halted  at  Yurat  C&l&k.*  He  took  M. 
‘Askari  along  with  him.  He  had  anxieties  about  Y&dg&r  N&fir  Mlrz&, 
and  when  the  army  reached  the  Ulang  of  Qar&  Bagh8  he  determined 


1 K&mr&n  is  not  mentioned,  but  I 

think  he  must  be  meant.  All  tho 

MSS.  however  have  only  the  word 

Mirzi  so  that  perhaps  A.F.  really 

meant  Sulaim&n. 


* B&yazld  seems  to  make  Khwija 
Rlw&s  the  first  stage. 

* There  is  a Qari  Bigh  west  of 
Qhazuln  called  by  AF.  in  the  Ain 
the  Qandahlr  Qari  Bigh,  but  the 
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that  he  would  relieve  him  of  the  pangs  of  existence  and  thereby 
give  peace  and  security  to  the  State.  For  the  match  of  his  strife, 
and  the  spark  of  his  contentiousness  were  like  to  consume  all  the 
families.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Muhammad  'All  TaghftI 
who  had  charge  of  Kabul.  He  out  of  complete  simplicity  and  want 
of  perspicuity  returned  for  answer,  “ I have  never  killed  a sparrow, 
how  can  I achieve  the  killing  of  the  Mlrza.”  His  Majesty  passed 
over  his  simplicity  and  charged  Muhammad  Qasim  Mauji  with  this 
most  proper  service  and  he  in  the  night-time  sped  the  arrow  of  death 
by  a bowstring.1  When  the  holy  heart  was  at  rest  from  the  male- 
volence of  the  Mirza,  his  Majesty  marched  under  the  Divine 
guidance  towards  the  Badakhshaus  {Badakh$hdnat) . When  he 
arrived  at  Andarab  and  had  encamped  at  the  garden  of  'All  Qnli 
Andarab!,  M.  Sulaiman  owing  to  his  evil  fortune  advanced  to  offer 
battle  and  drew  up  at  the  village  of  Tlrgirfin2  which  is  a dependency 
of  Andarab.  When  his  Majesty  heard  this,  he  sent  forward  M. 
Hindal,  Qaraca  Khan,  Haj!  Muhammad  Khan  and  a number  of  other 
brave  men.  A great  battle  ensued  between  the  royal  army  and  the 
Mlrza.  The  latter  protected  himself  by  a trench  and  stood  firm,  while 
Mirza  Beg  Barlas  and  a body  of  archers  discharge^  their  arrows 
from  behind  it.  M.  Hindal,  Qaraca  Khan  and  HajI  Muhammad  Khan 
displayed  their  valour  and  Khwaja  Mu'azzam  and  Bahadur  Khan  were 
wounded  by  arrows,  and  had  to  dismount.  Walad8  Q&sim  Beg, 
Ja'far  Beg  and  the  bodyguards,  and  Ahmad  Beg,  and  Dughan4  Beg 
who  belonged  to  the  Shah's  special  bodyguard  and  who  in  company 
with  the  ambassador  served  his  Majesty  in  this  fight,  came  to  tbe 
ground  in  consequence  of  their  horses  falling.  The  result  hung  in 


Qara  Bagh  of  the  text  must  be  the 
place  about  25  miles  north  of  Kabul 
and  near  IstalSf. 

1 In  plain  language  the  unfortu- 
nate MTrzS  was  strangled.  A.F.’s 
account  seems  taken  from  Bayazld 
who  gives  specimens  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Mlrza.  He  says 
Mun'im  Shin  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  Muhammad  Qasim.  Bayazld 
represents  the  execution  as  taking 


place  before  Humayun  left  Kabul 
and  this  seems  probable.  The  MlrzS’s 
body  was  buried  is  a high  ground 
opposite  the  citadel-gate  and  near  a 
pond,  but  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Qhaznln.  to  his  father's  sepulchre. 

* Bayazld  256. 

3 Bayazld  has  Dalft  Qasim,  brother 
of  Walad  Beg. 

4 Tffghan  in  B&yasld. 
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the  balance  till  a body  of  devoted  servants  such  as  §£aikh  Buhlul, 
Sultan  Muhammad  Fawraq,  Latlfl  of  Sabrind,  Sultan  Husain  Khan, 
Muhammad  Khan 1 Jalair,  Muhammad  Khan  Turkaman,  M.  Quli 
Jalair,  M.  Quli,2  brother  of  Haidar  Muhammad  Khan,  and  Shah  Quli 
Naranji3  relying  on  the  invisible  Opener  attacked  M.  Beg.  And 
having  by  God’s  help  crossed  the  trench,  they  raised  their  swords 
and  briskljr  attacked  the  foe.  The  latter  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves or  abide  the  onset  and  fled,  reckoning  dispersion  and  route 
as  a gain.  On  every  aide  the  braves  of  the  field  of  action  and  lions 
of  battle’s  jungle  advanced  on  the  plains  of  victory.  Ere  his 
Majesty  had  mounted  his  swift  steed  the  reverberation  of  victory 
sounded  in  his  ears.  The  voice  of  exaltation  burst  forth.  M. 
Sulaiman  did  not  remain  firm  but  went  off  towards  the  deflies  of 
Khost  by  way  of  Narin4 *  and  Ishkaraish.  Tulak  of  Taliqan,  M. 
Beg  Barlas,6  and  Avis  Sultan  who  was  a scion  of  the  kings  of 
Moghulistan  separated  themselves  from  M.  Sulaiman  and  did  homage* 
M.  Hindal  and  a body  of  heroes  were  ordered  to  seize  the  fugitives 
and  his  Majesty  himself  took  part  in  the  pursuit.  Many  Badftkh- 
flljanl  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brave  warriors,  and  his 
Majesty  arrived  by  the  Pass  of  Sfcaflhan6  at  the  valley  of  Khdst. 
M.  Sulaiman  fled  miserably  with  a few  followers  to  Kiil&b.7  The 
Badakhshan  nobles  and  soldiers  came  in  crowds  and  did  homage  and 
everyone  of  them  was  treated  with  consideration  and  with  favours 
suitable  to  their  position.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of  fruits 
his  Majesty  remained  several  days  in  KJiSst8  and  was  the  nccom- 
plisher  of  the  wishes  Qf  the  people.  For  the  purpose  of  hunting 
waterfowl  and  partridges  and  for  fishing  he  proceeded  to  Warask.9 


1 Bloclunann  411. 

* Blochmann  385. 

8 Blochmann  480. 

* NSrT  in  text. 

6  B&yazTd  calls  him  the  rnler  of 
QhSrI  (qn.  Gh8r). 

6 Sftsftn  in  text,  but  the  variant  is 
right.  It  was  north  of  TlrgirSn  and 
Andarlb. 

7 Beyond  the  Oxus. 

8 It  would  seem  that  Miham,  the 

mother  of  Humly&n,  came  from 


KfeSst,  for  Bayazid,  26a  says  that 
HumRySn  stayed  in  KhSst  for  several 
days  in  the  society  of  his  maternal 
grandparents.  The  KhwSja  Muham- 
mad ‘All  mentioned  in  Bibar 's  Mem. 
as  the  ruler  of  Khosb.  is  probably 
either  M&ham's  father,  or  her  brother. 
If  the  latter  he  must  be  the  Mir 
Muhammad  All  whom  Humlyftn 
put  in  charge  of  Kabul. 

• So  in  BAyazId.  Text  has  Bar* 
ask.  The  place  has  already  been 
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There  he  practised  the  notting 1 of  birds  ( ganji$&k ) which  is  a special- 
ity of  that  place.  From  thence  he  went  to  Kalaogan2  and  from  there 
to  Kishm.*  M.  Sulaiman  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  remain  in  that 
neighbourhood  and  so  had  crossed  the  Amu  and  was  there  in 
perturbation  with  a few  followers.  One  thing  that  happened  at 
Kishm  was  that  a servant  of  Shah  TahmSsp  named  Khusrd4  had 
fled  and  entered  his  Majesty  Jahanbfim’s  service.  He  had  used  Borne 
improper  language  about  the  Shah,  and  Dughan  Beg,  IJusain  Beg 
and  J a'f ar  Beg  of  the  Shah’s  bodyguard  and  who  were  in  attend- 
ance on  his  Majesty,  on  hearing  of  this  met  Khasru  in  the  Kishm 
bazaar  and  killed  him.  His  Majesty  disapproved  of  this  lawlessness 
and  imprisoned  them,  but  after  some  days  he,  at  tho  intercession  of 
Husain  Qull  Sultan  MuhrdSr,  drew  the  line  of  forgiveness  over  their 
offence. 

When  the  affairs  of  Badakhsh&u  had  been  settled,  Qandilz  and 
its  dependencies  were  given  to  M.  Hindal,  and  much  of  Badakhshan 
was  divided  in  fiefs  among  the  officers.  Mun'im  Khan  was  made 
tahjildfcr  of  Khost,  and  Babus  was  sent  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
X&liqan.6  His  Majesty  resolved  that  for  the  better  management  of 
the  affairs  of  Badakhshan  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  subjects  and 
soldiery  he  would  make  Qil'a  Zafar  his  winter-quarters.  He  there- 
fore proceeded  in  that  direction ; but  when  he  came  to  ghakhdan, 
between  Kishm  and  Qil'a  Zafar,  he  fell  ill  and  so  had  to  halt  there 
for  nearly  two  months.  At  the  beginning  of  this  illness  he  lay 
unconscious  for  four  days,  and  on  this  account  unpleasing  rumours 
became  rife,  and  men  left  their  fiefs  and  came  in.  M.  Hindal  left 
his  post  with  improper  ideas  and  in  concert  with  other  officers  came 
as  far  as  the  bank  of  the  Kokca,  and  the  partizans  of  M.  Sulaiman 
raised  their  heads  here  and  there.  But  Qaraca  Khan  came  with  a 
number  of  loyalists  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  royal  courtyard  knd 


mentioned  as  Warask  in  text  I.  p.  99 
near  foot.  It  is  probably  the  Yarsaok 
of  Wood,  160».,  and  if  so,  is  the  river 
on  which  Kishm  stands. 

1 See  Bftyazld,  26a  & b,  and  Bftbar, 
Mem.  153. 

1 The  Kalagin  of  the  maps.  It  is 
west  of  Kighm. 


R B&yoftld  says  Hum&yftn  stayed 
3 or  4 mouths  in  Kighm. 

4 B&yasld  calls  him  Khusra  Pad* 
gh&h  and  says  QSsim  Jangi  was  his 
slave. 

s TilqSn  in  text,  bnt  see  BiyagTd 
27a. 
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confined  M.  'Askari  who  was  likely  to  be  seditious,  bringing  him 
into  his  own  tent.  Qaraca  acted  as  a personal  attendant,  and  waited 
on  bis  Majesty  duHng  his  sickness.  No  one  entered  the  Presence 
except  Khwfcja  IThawand  Mahmud1  and  Khwaja  Mu'in.1  On  the  fifth 
day,  which  w^s  the  beginning  of  the  convalescence,  his  Majesty 
Bhowed  signs  of  improvement,  and  Mir  Barka  entered  and  paid  his 
respects.  When  his  Majesty’s  glance  fell  upon  him,  the  Mir  became 
agitated  and  showed  a desire2  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a thanksgiving 
for  his  Majesty’s  recovery.  His  Majesty  said  “ Mir,3  God  hath 
spared  (bakhi&id)  me.”  The  Mir  gave  some  hints  of  the  confusion 
of  affairs  and  of  the  rectitude  of  Qar§ca  Khan.  His  Majesty  had 
him  called,  and  spoke  benignantly  to  him,  and  expressed  his  sense 
of  his  services.  At  the  same  moment  he  sent  a rescript  of  favour 
to  the  ornament  of  dominion,  the  tender  plant  of  the  stream  of 
sovereignty,  the  head  and  trunk  of  fortune’s  springtide,  to  wit, 
his  Majesty  the  Sh&hinsbilh,  by  the  hands  of  Fazll  Beg,  lest  any 
evil  tidings  should  have  reached  there  and  have  dimmed  the  radiant 
heart  of  that  nursling  of  Divine  light,  or  should  have  caused  commo- 
tions in  that  country.  By  a happy  coincidence  Fazil  Beg  arrived 
with  the  firman  of  favour  on  the  morning  after  the  night  on 
which  the  distressing  news  of  his  Majesty’s  illness  had  reached 
K&bul.  The  coming  of  the  .glad  tidings  dispelled  grief  and  was 
productive  of  universal  order  and  steadfastness.  The  flames  of 
discord  died  down/  and  M.  Hindal  hastened  back  to  his  place,  and 
everyone  else  went  back  to  his  jatgir. 


1 They  were  father  and  son.  There 
is  an  account  of  Mu‘tn,  the  son,  in 
Blochmann.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Mu'In  who  was  Qi?l  of  Lahor, 
Blochmann,  545.  Mu'In’s  son  was 
gfcarafu-d-dln  who  married  Raich  nM 
BanBy  Akbar’s  sister,  and  became 
afterwards  a rebel.  The  family  was 
descended  from  Khwaja  A^r&r  the 
famous  saint  of  Samarkand. 

* Perhaps  the  meaning  is : Changed 
his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
into  thanksgiving  for  Humlyttn’s 

recovery. 


8 Mir  Barka  was  the  son  of  Mir 
‘Abduilih  and  is  several  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Akbarnama.  Accord- 
ing to  Jauhar  it  was  Cdcak  Begam 
who  waited  on  HumaySn  during  bis 
illness  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
Lim  open  his  eyes  when  she  squeezed 
some  pomegranate  juice  into  his  lips. 
B&yazld  praises  the  attention  of 
Ffttima  Begam  the  UrdQ  Begl  whose 
daughter  married  KhwSja  Mu'a&gam 
and  was  killed  by  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  same  F&jjima  who  married 
BSqtKhin.  BadionI,  II.  61. 
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Among  the  occurrences  of  this  year  wm  the  killing  of  Khwija 
Suljt&n  Muhammad  RashidI 1 who  held  the  offioe  of  Visier.  The  short 
history  of  thiB  event  is  as  follows  : ghwftja  Mn'ag&am  in  conjunction 
with  sundry  vagabonds,  whose  brains  were  ruined,  adopted  some 
bigoted 2 * * * * * phrases  of  the  religious  views  of  some  heretical,  worthless 
fools  who  had  no  power  of  reflection  in  their  natures,  and  were 
entangled  in  wordy  wranglings,  whose  nostrils  took  in  naught  of 
the  fragrance  of  truth  and  justice  and  in  the  tree  of  whose  under- 
standing  there  was  no  fruit  produced  by  the  flowers  of  knowledge, 
and  having  conceived  faithless  bigotry  to  be  faith  he  came  into  the 
quarters  of  thel£hw&ja  0n  the  night  of  21st  Ramadan,  16th  November, 
1546,  just  as  the  day's  fasting  was  over,  and  broke  his  fast  by  giving 
him  oi  the  water8  of  the  sword  of  ignorance  for  his  final  draught. 
Then  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  which  is  typical  of  Divine 
chastisement,  he  took  to  flight.  When  this  news  came  to  the  ears 
of  his  Majesty  he  Bent  men  to  seize  him  and  his  companions,  and 
a strict  order  was  despatched  to  the  authorities  in  K&bul,  which  was 
the  residence  of  those  ill-starred  ones.  Muhammad  rAli  Taghftl, 
Fa?Il  Beg  and  others,  who  were  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the 
Shahinsb&h,  and  were  managing  the  affairs  of  K&bul}  on  receiving 
the  command  seized  Khw&ja  Mu'aggam  and  his  companions  and 
imprisoned  them. 

When  there  appeared  at  Qh&khdftn  signs  of  convalescence  in 
the  burning  frame  ( miidj-i-waKhdj ) of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni 
he  seated  himself  in  the  guarded  litter  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
proceeded  towards . Qil'a  Zafar.  Maul&nft  Bflyazld  who  was  an 
eminent  physician  and  had  been  nominated  as  tutor  to  his  Majesty 


1 Bayazld  calls  him  in  his  list 

“ Dlw&n,”  and  there  spells  his  name 

as  Rashid. 

a B&yaztd  276,  describes  the  mur- 
der, but  Bays  nothing  of  bigotry’s 
having  been  the  motive.  It  was 

committed  by  sundry  Persians  in 

conoert  with  Mu(a|gam  and  apparent- 

ly cupidity  had  to  do  with  it  for 

When  they  fled  they  oarried  off  some 
of  3h*h  iXahmisp’s  presents  from 


Takht-i-Sulaimftn  (qu.  the  place 
mentioned  by  Wood  160).  NigSmu- 
d-dln  mentions  that  the  Khwija 
came  with  Hum&yftn  from  Persia. 
Probably  therefore  he  was  a Qhl'a 
and  this  may  have  made  him  obnoxi- 
ous to  Khwija  Mu*ag|am. 

ft  Jb  meaning  both  water  and 
glitter  and  applied  to  the  wave- 
markings  on  a sword. 
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the  Q&ahinahah,  and  whose  grandfather  had  been  in  the  service  of 
that  Alexander1  and  Aristotle  (Sikandar-Makani  Aristd-NisJl&nl) 
Mirza  Ulugh  Beg,  and  had  been  distinguished  among  all  the  mathe* 
matical  observers,  performed  excellent  service  during  this  illness. 
When  his  Majesty  reached  Qil'a  Zafar  he  soon  recovered  his  health, 
and  his  equilibrium  was  restored.  By  the  completion  of  the  recovery 
of  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  joy  and  delight  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
desires  of  mortals.  In  accordance  with  orders  a grass 2 house  was  built 
and  he  often  distributed  justice  and  happiness  therefrom.  From  it 
Sherafkan,  the  son  of  Kuc  Beg,  received  investiture  of  Kahmard, 
Zuhak  and  Banrian.  And  from  excess  of  kindness  his  Majesty 
announced  that  when  the  army  arrived  at  Kabul  he  would  add 
Qhorband  to  his  fiefs.  His  Majesty  took  the  pleasure  of  tasqawal 8 
— hunting  which  in  the  Badakhgb&n  language  is  called  $&iJcdr-i-nihilam. 


1 The  epithet  Sikandar-Makiinl 
may  serve  to  illustrate  that  of 
Mariara-MukanI  applied  to  Abkar's 
mother.  Ulugh  Beg’s  real  name 
was  Muhammad  Turgfcal  according 
to  Vambery.  The  two  astronomers 
who  helped  him  in  the  composition 
of  his  tables  were  Qhivaau-d-dln 
JamaJjId  and  the  Q&zlzada  (Sala^u- 
d-din).  One  of  them  was  perhaps 
J3ayazld’s  grandfather  (Bee  D’Her- 
belot's  articles,  Ulugh  Beg  and  Zig, 
and  Jarrett  II.  12,  No.  85).  The 
person  meant  may  however  be  ‘All 
Koshil,  said  by  D’Herbelofc  to  be 
the  Q&zTzada’s  son.  See  ErBkine’s 
Babar  51n.  4. 

* Khana-i-kdn,  the  kh&n&-i-k5nl  of 
Biy&zTd.  Bayazld,  from  whom  A.F. 
borrows,  tells  us  that  the  house  was 
built  by  Jalalu-d-dln  Mahmud  who 
was  then  Mir  Buyhlit  or  Barraok* 
master.  The  time  was  winter.  Biya- 
zld  tells  a story  in  connection  with 
this  house,  of  Humiy  an  and  some  inti- 
mate courtiers  (ahl-i-nifltatt)  having 


cooked  bughrd  (macaroni  P)  there. 
He  also  tells  of  Bherafkan's  visit. 
When  he  first  came  he  was  drunk 
and  Humayun  seeing  his  state  from 
behind  the  screen  (cigA),  ordered  him 
off.  When  he  came  again  some 
days  afterwards,  HumayUn  behaved 
with  great  delicacy  towards  him  and 
granted  him  certain  districts.  Kan 
means  a miue  and  also  a sheath,  and 
so  may  mean  a Bcreen,  but  I in- 
cline to  think  that  the  jj£  kSnl  of 
BSyazld  is  a copyists'  error  for 
kdht , made  of  thatch  or  straw. 

8 Neither  tasqawal  nor  nihilom 
occurs  in  the  dictionaries.  A.F. 
here  copies  Bftyazld  who  describes, 
p.  28 b,  an  expedition  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  other  side  of  the  Kdkca. 
They  arrived  at  the  hills,  which  were 
excessively  steep,  at  midnight,  and 
hunted  the  deer  next  morning.  They 
passed  so  near  and  so  qniokly  that 
they  conld  not  be  shot  with  arrows 
and  had  to  be  caught  by  the  hand. 
The  word  nihilanl  is  used  by  Bihar, 
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The  dread  residence  of  his  Majesty  in  Badakhshan  wrought 
dismay  in  all  Tur&n.  Tho  Usboks  gathered  together  and  wore  full 
of  apprehension,  and  could  find  no  suitable  remedy  for  their  fears. 


Mem.  28,  and  Erskine  (or  Leydon) 
says  that  he  does  not  know  what 
animal  it  is.  In  reality  nihilam  is 
not  the  name  of  an  animal,  but  of  a 


method  of  hunting,  viz.,  driving.  Its 
synonym  iasqawal  is  Tiirkl  and  tho 
last  part  is  perhaps  awalt  mean- 
ing sn  enclosure.  (Redhouso). 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Unveiling  the  mysteries  of  Design  in  the  strife-stirrings  of 
M.  KamrAn,  and  account  of  his  rule  over  Kabul. 

Tis  an  ancient  canon  and  an  established  ordinance  that  when 
God  the  Creator  of  the  world  wills  to  set  an  elect  one  on  the  throne 
of  sway  over  mortals  and  by  establishing  him  on  a kingdom-adorning 
seat  to  place  in  his  mighty  hand  the  bridle  of  men's  hearts.  He 
maketh  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  course  the  alighting^placo  of 
divers  difficulties  and  the  receptacle  of  sundry  afflictions  to  the  end 
that  he  may  the  more  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  unending 
favours  which  stand  ready  for  him  in  the  hidden  world ; so  that  by 
becoming  conversant  with  the  varied  stages  of  existence  he  may 
come  to  know  personally  Grace  and  Wrath,  expansion  and  con- 
traction, joy  and  sorrow.  All  this  is  clear  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  ancient  records,  and  are  cognisant  of  old  stories.  But  inas- 
much as  the  personality  of  the  holy  product  of  the  meeting 1 * of  the 
two  seas  of  the  Divine  Power  (Jaldl)  and  the  Divine  Beauty  {Jamal), 
his  Majesty  the  §h&hinsb&h,  to  wit,  is  by  virtue  of  the  Eternal 
Decree  designated  for  all  the  stages  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  world- 
adorning  Deity  created  him  a wise-hearted*  Teacher  and  an  illumina- 
ted, farseeing  soul  needing  not  the  instruction  of  any  of  the  sons 
of  men,  the  apparition  of  those  calamities  was  not  to  acquaint  him 
with  Grace  and  Wrath,  nor  to  burn  away  carnalities  and  mortalities. 
Rather  did  the  order  of  the  manifestations  of  the  glories  of  opposing 
qualities  and  the  notes  of  conflicting  attributes  unveil  themselves  as 
of  course  and  in  their  full  perfection.  And  there  was  an  illustration3 


l Mujma'-i-bahram,  Explained  as 

meaning  the  meeting  of  salt  and 

fresh  water.  It  was  the  title  given  by 
the  ill-fated  Dara  Shikoh  to  his  book 
"which  was  intended  to  reoonoile  the 
Hindi!  and  Muhammadan  religions. 


* CJ.  Faifl’s  verses,  BadiSnf,  II. 
201  and  Lowe,  277. 

1 Referring  to  Akbar's  refusal, 
when  a child,  to  learn  his  lessons. 
See  ift/ro,.p.  519. 
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of  this  in  his  early  years,  for  at  that  timo  his  holy  soul  kept  aloof 
from  inappropriate  teaching.  These  truthful  remarks  will  make  it 
clear  to  the  wise  and  the  admonished  that  it  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  superficial  that  such  facts1  are  regarded  as  arising  from  abun- 
dance of  instruction  and  a surplus  of  knowledge,  while  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  seo  the  truth  they  are  but  the  inevitable  refulgence  of 
a personality  imbued  with  wisdom  from  of  old.  And  whenever  the 
bitter2  waters  of  affliction  are  to  be  poured  into  the  lips  of  one  tvho 
stands  afar  off  from  the  courts  of  Unity,  and  is  a bewildered  wan- 
derer in  the  desert  of  astoniedness,  there  is  in  the  first  place  a curve 
(lit.  a fold  or  wrinkle)  of  magnificence  cast  into  his  forehead3  of 
acceptance  and  he  is  made  the  originator  of  divers  act  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  shower-forth  of  varieties  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  till 
he  be  flung  into  eternal  wrath  and  everlasting  punishment.  This 
is  a figure  of  the  condition  of  M.  Kamran  who  fell  out  with  his 
benefactor  and  elder  brother,  his  eternal  superior,  chosen  one  of  God, 
king  of  the  age,  and  just  ruler,  and  wrought  the  destruction  in  life, 
estate  and  honour,  of  many  a servant  of  God. 

In  fine,  a Btrange  disaster  occurred  during  this  time  of  enjoy- 
ment, when  the  capacious  soul  of  his  Majesty  was  a palatial  garden 
of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  A desolating  report  came  $hat  M.  K&mran 
wa»  strife-mongering  and  that  he  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  city 
of  Kabul  and  brought  it  into  his  possession,  and  that  Sherafkan  had, 
heedless  of  the  end  of  things,  gone  over  to  the  Mlrzft.  His  Majesty 
Jah&nbfini’s  sanctified  heart  was  troubled,  firstly,  by  the  fate  of  his 
Majesty  the  Shahinshfth  ; secondly,  by  sympathy  for  the  citizens  and 
subjects,  who  are  a trust  from  the  Creator,  and  who  should  be  tended 
not  leBS  carefully  than  the  children ; thirdly,  by  the  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Mlrzft  and  the  results  thereof.  He  addressed  him- 
self with  celestial  genius  to  the  remedying  of  these  disturbances, 
and  displayed  suitable  solicitude  for  putting  an  end  to  the  outbreak. 


1 Apparently  the  fact  referred  to 
in  Note  3. 

* Referring  to  the  bitter  lakes 
met  with  in  a desert,  the  Marah  of 
the  Hebrews. 

* Najrya-i-qdbulath.  Meaning,  I 


suppose,  that  K&mrin  was  offered 
the  choice  of  greatness,  and  that  his 
wickedness  was  enhanced  by  his  mis- 
use of  his  opportunities  for  well- 
doing. 
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And  Abiil  Fazl,  the  writer  of  this  noble  record,  turns  away  from 
amplitude  of  language,  in  order  that  he  may  give  an  account  of 
events,  and  hastens  towards  narration,  and  gives  a brief  and  paren- 
thetical account  of  the  circumstances  so  that  the  lips  of  those  athirst 
for  the  waters  of  words  may  be  satiated. 

The  description  of  the  occurrence  is  as  follows.  When  the  army 
of  fortune  took  QandahSr  and  came  to  the  environs  of  Kabul,  and 
all  the  Kabul  army  and  all  the  people  of  that  country  were  delighted 
at  the  good  tidings  of  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni's  advent,  and  separated 
from  the  Mirza  and  came  in  crowds  and  did  homage,  the  Mirz§ 
turned  away  from  the  path  of  advice  and  the  road  of  obedience  and 
loyalty  and  becoming  a bewildered  wanderer  in  the  desert  of  per- 
turbation and  want  took  the  road  to  Ghaznin.  He  forsook  the 
blessing  of  service  and  absconded.  M.  Hindal,  Mu  sahib  Beg  and  a 
number  of  others  were  sent  after  him,  as  haB  been  related  in  the 
account  of  the  taking  of  Kabul.  But  when  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found,  and  it  was  not  known  which  way  he  had  gone  (lit.  no  dust 
rose  up  from  his  path)  the  pursuers  returned  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  commands  and  came  to  Kabul.  This  Mirza  brought  himself  in 
all  baste  to  Ghaznin.  The  rulers  and  inhabitants  of  that  place  were 
favoured  by  fortune,  they  strengthened  the  fort  and  did  not  open 
the  gate  of  inclination  for  him.  The  Mirza's  false  representations 
were  unsuccessful ; so  he  hastened  from  these  to  the  house  of  Khizr 
Khan  Hazara.  He  treated  the  Mirza  with  hospitality  and  brought 
him  to  Tirl,  and  from  thence  to  Zamln  D&war.  Hisamu-d-dln  4 All, 
the  son  of  Mir  Khalifa,  was  in  Zamln  Dawar.  He  strengthened  the 
fort  and  fought  bravely,  and  courageously  guarded  the  fort.  When 
this  news  was  brought  to  his  Majesty  he  made  over  Ghaznin  to  M. 
Hindal  and  Zaman  Dawar  and  its  appurtenances  to  M.  Ulugh,  giving 
him  also  a standard,  a kettle-drum  and  a tuman  tugh.  He  also  sent 
an*  order  to  Bairftm  Kh&n  to  join  Yfidgfir  Nasir  M.,  who  had  come 
there  (Qandah&r)  to  act  loyally,  to  M.  Ulugk  and  to  send  them  against 
M.  Kamran.  He  also  sent  a rescript  to  Y&dg&r  Nafir  M.  to  act  in 
concert  With  M.  Ulugh  in  putting  down  M.  K&mr&n  and  by  means  of 
this  service  to  move  upwards  on  the  steps  of  amendment  of  his  past 
crimes.  The  Mirzfis  went  together  from  Qandah&r  to  Zamln  Dawar, 
and  when  the  news  of  their  approach  reached  the  Mirza’a  camp,  the 
Haz&ras  dispersed  into  the  wilds  and  M.  Kftmrftn  withdrew.  He 
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hurried  off  to.  Bhakkar  and  took  refuge  with  Hasan  Arghiin. 
M.  Ulugh  Beg  took  firm  possession  of  hie  fief ; and  Yadgar  Na§ir  M. 
made  as  it  were,  a pilgrimage  to  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  In 
Kabul  he  learnt  the  bliss  of  service  as  has  already  been  stated.  M. 
Kamran  came  to  a halt  in  Sind  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Ruler  of  Tatta,  who  had  already  been  betrothed  to  him.  He  luul 
stayed  there  for  some  time  devising  mischief  when  the  news  came 
of  his  Majesty  Jahanbani's  illness,  which  had  occurred  in  Badakh- 
shan.  After  that  there  came  other  bad  news.  The  Mirza  asked  help 
from  the  Ruler  of  Tatta  and  resolved  to  go  to  Kabul.  The  ruler 
of  Tatta  thought  this  a great  opportunity  and  sent  a body  of  troops 
with  the  Mirza.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  ho  should  first  seize 
Qandahar,  and  then  go  to  Kabul.  But  as  Qandahar  was  secure  under 
the  control  of  Bairam  Khan,  Kamran  set  before  himself  the  capture 
of  Kabul  and  boldly  hastened  there.  Near  Qilat  he  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  Afghan  merchants  who  wore  bringing  horses.  He  arbitra- 
rily took  the  horses  from  them  and  gave  them  to  his  men.  From 
thence  he  hastened  to  GhaznTn,  and  arrived  there  unexpectedly. 
Zahid  Beg  was  holding  the  fort  for  M.  Hindal  and  was  spending 
his  time  in  drunkenness  and  negligence.  He  was  completely  intoxi- 
cated on  the  night  when  the  Mirza  arrived.  By  the  *help  erf  the 
butcher  'Abdu-r-raljman,  the  Mirza's  men  secretly  ascended,  and  got 
possession  of  tie  fort.  Zahid  Beg  was  brought  drunk  before  the 
Mirz&,  and  the  wretches* cast  him  in  his  drunkenness  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  life  into  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  The  Mirz$  left  his  son* 
in-law  Dauiat  Sulf.an  in  Ghaznin,  and  leaving  there  also  a number 
of  men  from  Bhakkar  under  the  leadership  of  Mulk  Muhammad, 
who  was  a confidential  servant  of  the  Ruler  of  Tatta  he  went  as 
rapidly  to  Kabul.  He  arrived  there  at  dawn  without  warning.  He 
first  went  to  the  headdress-maker's  gate.  He  learnt  that  Muhammad 
Taghal  was  in  the  hot  bath,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  too  (re- 
ferring to  what  occurred  at  Ghaznin)  drunkenness  had  brought  him 
into  the  stupor  of  cropsickness.  r All  Quli  Oghli,  one  of  the  Mirz&’s 
bodyguard,  entered  the  bath  and  brought  out  Muhammad  ‘All  naked. 
The  Mirza  gave  him  his  ablution  with  the  water  of  the  sword,  and 
entered  the  fort.  Pablwan  As^tar,  who  had  charge  of  the  Iron  Gate, 
opened  it  in  accordance  with  a compact,  aud  the  Mirzft  entered  the 
city,  which  now  came  into  his  possession.  On  the  morning  when 
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this  occurrence  took  place,  HajI  Muhammad  ‘Asas1  came  and  saluted 
the  Mirza.  The  latter  said  ‘ How  have  I gone  and  how  have  I come 
back  1 ! ‘Asas  replied  “ You  went  in  the  evening  and  you  came  in  the 
morning.”  The  Mirz§  went  up  to  the  citadel  and  took  up  his  quarters 
there.  SJiamsn-d-dln  Muhammad  Khan  Atka  brought  his  Majesty 
the  SJjahinshah  with  all  reverence  before  M.  Kamran.  The  Mirza, 
on  beholding  that  theatre  of  miracles  involuntarily  became  gracious 
and  gentle.  He  shewed  him  various  favours,  but  from  short-sighted- 
ness put  his  Majesty,  who  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  protection  of 
God,  into  the  charge  of  his  own  men. 

When  M.  Kamran  had  brought  Kabul  into  his  possession,  he 
practised  various  kinds  of  cruelty  and  opened  his  hands  to  shed 
people1  a blood  and  to  seize  their  property.  He  caused  Mihtar  Wfisil 
and  Mihtar  Wakil,  who  wero  special  royal  slaves,  to  be  blinded. 
Hisamu-d-dm  ‘All,  son  of  Mir  Khalifa,  whom  his  Majesty  had  sum- 
moned to  his  personal  service,  and  whose  fief  he  had  transferred  to 
Ulugh  Mlrz 5,  had  come  about  thifc  time  to  Kabul  and  Kamran  in 
revonge  for  his  firmness  at  Zaman  Dawar  had  him  castrated  and  put 
to  death  in  a most  horrible  manner.  Culi  Bahadur  too,  who  was  a 
loyal  and  approved  servant,  was  put  to  death,  and  Khwfija  Mu'azzam, 
Bahadur  Khan,  Atka  Khan,  Nadlm  K6ka  and  many  other  household 
servants  were  put  into  prison.  The  Mirza  thus  prepared  for  himself 
spiritual  and  temporal  ruin,  and  an  evil  name  in  realm  and  religion, 
He  was  continually  tempting  and  ruining  men  by  deceitful  letters.2 
Among  such  was  3teraf kan  who  was  induced  to  desert ; and  Hasan 
Beg  K5ka  and  Sultan  Muhammad  Bakhahl  were  by  lies  brought  to 
separate  themselves  (from  Humayun).  Insincere,  low  dispositioned 
ones  of  narrow  capacity  for  the  idea  of  a small  advantage  put  the 
dust  of  the  world  into  the  cup  of  their  avarice  and  trod  the  path 
cf  disloyalty.  And  it  appears  that  the  main  cause  of  the  capture  of 
Kabul  was  the  discord  of  men  and  their  negligence  and  want  of 
vigilance  and  circumspection.  For  at  that  time  Muhammad  ‘All 
Taghai  was  Darogha  of  the  city  for  his  Majesty  Jahanbanl,  but  he 
continually  took  the  path  of  carelessness,  and  did  not  apply  the 


* Feriohta  says  that  'Asas  was 
Bibar's  jester.  He  adds  that  ‘Asas 
went  on  to  quote  a verse  in  Kim- 
rin’s  honour. 


* Of  Gnlbadan's  Memoirs.  She 
mentions  that  Kimrln  tried  to  make 
her  write  a letter  to  her.  husband, 
inviting  him  to  join  him. 
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rules  of  wariness.  Fa$U  Bog  too  set  up  for  himself  a separate 
scheme  (lit.  a separate  shop)  in  the  city  and  had  ideas  of  becoming 
independent  (of  Muhammad  'Ali).  From  smallness  of  capacity  and 
inefficiency  they  opposed  one  another  and  struck  an  axe  on  their 
own  foot.  When  Kabul  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mirza  he  set 
about  collecting  troops  and  in  arranging  for  sedition.  A large 
number  collected  round  him.  One  day  he  was  seated  on  the  top  of 
the  citadel,  and  Walad  Beg,  Abul  Q&sim  and  many  others  of  the 
Shah's  bodyguard,  who  had  got  leave  and  were  proceeding  towards 
Persia  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Mlrz§.  His  Majesty  the 
Sh&hin§hah  was  also  adorning  the  Mirza's  banquet  with  the  light  of 
his  presence.  Ali  the  Mirza’s  confidential  servants  were  set  upon 
rapacity  (darpai  ajfhz  u jar),  and  the  men  round  about,  who  were  like 
flies  at  the  stall  of  a sweetmeat-seller,  were  falling  upon  one  another. 
A good  service  presented  itself  to  Abul  Qasim,  and  he  whispered  to 
Walad  Beg  that  it  would  be  a loyal  act  if  they  who  were  thirty 
active  men  should  do  a brave  deed  in  unison,  finish  off  the  Mirza,  and 
glorify  this  young  plant  of  the  springtide  of  dominion  and  fortune, 
to  wit,  his  Majesty  the  Shahinsbah.  Walad  Beg,  who  was  not  a 
man  of  war,  showed  backwardness  towards  this  proposal  and  said 
"We  are  travellers,  why  should  we  intermeddle"?  As  the  top- 
thread  of  every  act  is  bound  to  some  special  point  of  time  what 
possibility  was  there  of  its  appearing  before  that  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

March  op  his  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-AsbiyAnI  prom 

BaDA££S£AN  to  KABUL,  AND  THE  8IEOE  THEREOF. 

When  the  news  of  M.  K&mran's  strife  and  sedition  reached  the 
cars  of  his  Majesty  Jahanbani  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
cold,  and  the  abundance  of  ice  and  snow,  to  hasten  by  the  defile  of 
Abdara,1 * * * *  and  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  sedition.  His  first  stop  was 
to  send  a gracious  missive  to  M.  Sulaim&n,  pardoning  his  offences 
and  restoring  that  dismayed  desert-wanderer  to  house  and  home,  and 
exalting  him  by  conferring  on  him  the  territories  which  his  Majesty 
Giti-sitani  Firdaus-makani  had  bestowed  on  his  father.  He  confirmed 
M.  Hindal  in  possession  of  Qanduz,  Andarab,  l£hdst,  Kahmard  and 
Ghoul  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  thereupon  he,  under  the  guidance 
of  God,  and  in  a most  auspicious  hour,  turned  the  reins  of  intent 
towards  K&bul.  On  account  of  the  protracted  continuance  of  the 
ice  and  snow  he  stayed  for  some  days  in  Tallqan.8  The  Uzbegs 
looked  upon  his  Majesty's  return  as  a great  gain  and  a grand  escape, 
and  one  and  all  abode  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  fact  the  whole 
of  Turin  was  relieved  from  the  dread  of  the  grand  army.  When  the 
snow  had  abated  his  Majesty  moved  from  T&liq&n  towards  Qanduz. 
M.  Hindil  showed  him  hospitality  there,  and  in  order  to  gratify  the 
Mirza  his  Majesty  took  up  his  quarters  near  the  town  in  the  garden 
of  Khilsru  §hah.  After  the  ‘Id-i-Qurb&n 8 he  marched  by  the  pass  of 
Shibartu*  to  the  pass  of  Regak,6 *  and  halted  at  &hw&ja  Seh  Y&r&n 


l A paas  in  the  Hindu  Kush  lead- 

ing from  Radakhrthin  to  KAbul,  and 

according  to  Babar,  Mem.  139,  the 

only  one  open  in  the  winter.  It  was 

by  it  that  BabAr  went  to  QundRz 

in  the  winter  of  1510  when  he  heard 

of  the  death  of  Shairbinl.  Tir. 

Rash.  237  and  note.  Apparently  the 
name  is  not  known  now.  See  also 
Jurrett  11.  400  and  note. 


1 Xslqsn  in  text  which  agrees  with 
Marco  polo’s  spelling. 

8 This  festival  takes  place  on  10th 
^i'l^ajja  tho  last  month  of  the 
Muhammadan  year,  so  if  the  year  in 
question  was  953,  the  date  of  the 
festival  was  1st  February,  1547. 

* u Usually  called  Shibr  or  Shabor 
nowadays/'  Tir.  Rash.  76n. 

1 BftyasTd  has,  296,  Kotal  Rokak 
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(Three  Friends).  Slier  ‘All,  who  posed  as  one  of  the  trusty  and 
sincere  followers  of  the  Mlrza,  had  strongly  fortified  the  Abdara 
defile ; but  what  can  outward  force  do  against  inward  ( i.e .,  Divine) 
aid  ? or  human  strength  against  the  Divine  support  ? He  fled  beforo 
M.  Hindal  and  Qaraca  Khan,  but  when  the  victorious  cortege  had 
passed  through  he  came  up  from  the  rear  and  fell  upon  the  baggago 
and  the  tents.  When  his  Majesty  had  encamped  at  Carikaran,  a 
large  number,  heedless  of  favours  and  of  promises  and  covenants, 
deserted  and  joining-  M.  K&mran  obtained  dignities  ( darajat , lit. 
ascendings)  which  in  reality  were  degradations  ( darakdt , lit.  descend - 
ings).  Among  these  were  Iskandar  Sultan  and  M.  Sanjar  Barlas  son 
of  Sultan  Junaid 1 Barlas,  sister’s  son  of  his  Majesty  Gitl-sitanI  Firdaus- 
mak&ni.  His  Majesty  stayed  in  the  borders  of  Zamzama,  and  exerted 
himself  to  strengthen  the  weak-hearted  and  the  wavering.  By 
compacts  and  covenants  he  knit  up  the  hearts  of  the  disheartened 
and  convened  a council.  Those  who  received  permission  to  speak 
represented  that  as  M.  Karnran  had  enclosed  tho  city  and 'made  him- 
self strong  the  proper  course  for  them  was  to  leave  Kabul  and  to 
encamp  at  Burl  and  Khwaja  Pushta,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
provision  the  troops.  All  agreed  to  this,  and  they  marched  from 
Zamzama.  When  they  had  gone  a little  .way  it  came  into  the  in- 
spired mind  of  his  Majesty  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  go  to  Khwaja 
Pushta  for  many  of  the  iffen  had  their  families  in  the  city,  and  would 
desert  in  consequence.  And  many  perhaps  would  think  that  the 
army  was  going  to  proceed  to  Qandahar.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  summon  up  one’s  courage  and  take  possession  of  the  enclos- 
ing lines  ( shahrband ).  If  the  Mirza  came  out  to  fight,  so  much  the 
better ; and  if  he  did  not,  the  men  would  not  desert,  and  also  they 
would  be  sheltered  to  some  degree  from  the  inconveniences  of  the 
rainy  season.  He  sent  for  Haji  Muhammad  Khan  and  communicated 
to  him  this  secret  inspiration.  He  approved  of  the  plan  and  it* was 
settled  accordingly.  Hfijl  Muhammad  Khan  with  a body  of  troops 
proceeded  by  the  way  of  tho  Minar  pass  while  his  Majesty  set  out 


and  Bays  it  is  above  CSrlkiir.  Per- 
haps it  in  the  Khawak  pass,  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  Pang&htr  valley, 
and  the  pass  by  which  Wood  entered 


Afghanistan.  See  his  Journey  to 
the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  272. 

1 Junaid  was  married  to  Sbahr- 
b&nB,  a younger  sister  of  BAlmr  and 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs. 
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by  the  Pay  fin  pass  to  conquer  the  city.  The  victorious  troops  had, 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Hindfil,  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deh-Afghfinan  and  were  near  the  shrine  of  Bfiba  Shashpar  when 
Sherafkan  came  out  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  M.  Kainrfin's 
best  men,  and  a hand  to  hand  fight  took  place.  Many  of  the  im- 
perial troops  did  not  stand  their  ground.  But  M.  Hindfil  remained 
firm,  and  gave  proof  of  courage  and  devotion.  When  this  state  of 
things  became  apparent  to  his  Majesty  he  directed  Qarfica  Khan, 
Mir  Barka,  and  many  others  of  the  stamp  of  !j£hfih  Qull  Naranji1 * *  and 
the  like  to  advance  and  give  a lesson  to  the  rebels.  They  went 
forward,  Mir  Barka  being  ahead  of  them-  all,  and  meanwhile  Haji 
Muhammad  Khfin,  and  the  body  of  men  who  had  been  dispatched 
in  the  direction  above  mentioned,  came  up,  and  the  enemy  was  de- 
feated. Sherafkan  was  made  prisoner  and  brought  before  his  Majesty. 
He  being  a mine  of  grace  and  gentleness  was  willing  to  confine 
him  for  some  days  so  that  he  might  get  a lesson  while  in  chains 
and  return  to  his  duty.  But  at  the  request  of  Qarfica  -Shfin,  and 
the  urgency  of  all  the  loyalists  who  were  enraged  at  his  ingratitude 
and  insincerity,  he  was  put  to  death.  His  Majesty  then  proceeded 
towards  Kfibul  by  the  way  of  the  kbiy&bfin8  (avenue)  while  the  im- 
perial braves  pursued  the  fugitives  and  arrived  at  the  Iron  Gate. 
Mirzfi  Khi?r  Khfin  and  a number  of  the  Arghflniftn  troops  went  off 
to  the  Hazfirajat.  The  wall  ( ehahrband ) fall  into  the  posseBsioo  of 
the  imperialists,  and  his  Majesty  halted  that  day  in  the  garden  of 
Qarfica  Khfin.  Many  of  the  evil-disposed  rebels,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  executed  and  SLber  'All  was 
disconcerted9  and  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  Those  who  were  dis- 
tracted4 * * * there  obtained  repose. 

His  Majesty  Jahfinbfini  visited  afterwards  the  Dlwfinkhfina  and 
Urta  Bftgh  gardens,  and  took  up  his  quarters  on  the  hill  of  'Aqfibin* 


1 Blochmann  480  and  596.  He 

was  from  Kurdistan,  near  Bagdad. 

He  was  a wrestler,  Blochmann  253. 

4 Ouseley,  Persian  Travels  III.  389 

renders  this  word  by  “ paved  cause- 

- . . »» 

way. 

4 Sardilnta,  but  there  is  the  vari- 

ant berdhot  4.S.,  the  erring  or  the 
vagabond. 


* Perhaps  this  refers  to  the  ladies 
of  Huxn&y&n’s  family  who  were  Bhut 
up  in  the  fort,  but  most  probably 
it  only  means  that  the  garrison  were 
relieved  by  seeing  fiber  * All  re-enter. 

4 A.F.  says,  Jarrett  II.  404,  that  it 
overlooked  the  fort. 
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which  is  over  against  the  fort.  Guns  and  culverins  (zarlzmihCt) 
were  placed  in  position  and  discharged.  Every  day  M.  Kamrau's 
men  came  out  and  had  hand  to  hand  conflicts.  Mahdi  KhSn,  his 
relation  Calma  Beg,1  Baba  S'ald  QibcSq,  Ismail  Kuz,a  Mullu  Mab- 
talftl  Auji,  and  some  other  ill-fated  ones  fled  from  the  victorious 
army,  and  joined  the  Mirza.  His  Majesty  JahftnbanI  ordered  Qarftcii 
Khan,  Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  and  a number  of  others  to  seek  for  an 
encamping  ground  in  front  of  the  Yarak  gate3  for  that  was  the  proper 
place  for  taking  post.  Ho  also  directed  that  the  siege-operations 
should  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fort,  and  that  the  charge  of  tho 
batteries  should  be  distributed,  and  the  Mirzft  be  pressed  more 
closely.  The  persons  deputed  were  searching  for  a site  when  30  or 
40  men  came  suddenly  out  from  the  Yfirak  gate.  Haji  Muhammad 
Khan  attacked  them  and  as  they  were  not  able  to  keep  their  ground 
they  fled  towards  the  fort.  Meanwhile  Sber  ‘All  came  from  inside 
the  fort  and  engaged  Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  and  inflicted  a severe 
wound  on  his  right  arm.  During  this  conflict  the  imperialists  pressed 
forward  and  drove  §&er  ‘All  inside  the  fort.  They  lifted  up  Hfiji 
Muhammad  Khan,  who  was  faint  and  powerless,  and  carried  him  to 
his  quarters.  He  was  ill  for  a long  time,  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  dead.  His  Majesty  Bent  a messenger  to  him  requesting  that 
he  would  get  on  horse-back  and  come  to  the  batteries.  He  mounted 
his  horse  in  obedience  to  the  request,  and  the  market  of  the  foes- 
joy  fell  flat.  One  day  M.  San  jar  son  of  Sulfcftn  Junaid  who  had 
gone  off  with  the  brand  of  faithlessness  on  his  brow  oame  out  and 
attacked.  His  horse  became  unmanageable4  and  carried  him  as 
far  as  the  Violet-Garden.  He  was  made  prisoner  and  brought  before 
his  Majesty  who  granted  him  his  life,  but  sent  him  to  prison.  Mu- 
hammad Q&sim6  aud  Muhammad  Husain  who  were  sisters*  sons  of 


* Apparently  this  ia  the  man  who 
afterwards  behaved  bo  nobly.  Bloch- 
mann  S78. 

* Text,  kur,  but  the  variant  kuz  is 
probably  right  for  it  is  a synonym 
for  j$ars,  wine- jar,  which  we  know 
from  text  p.  273  1.  7 was  Hum&yQn’s 
nickname  for  Ism'all. 

8 There  is  the  variant  Birak. 


* Si&  jalu.  B.M.  MSS.  Add. *27, 
247  and  17926  and  No.  564  I.V.  hare 
lhakh  jalu,  hard-bridled,  i.s.,  hard- 
mouthed,  and  doubtless  this  is  the 
true  reading.  It  is  f&aj£  jalu  in 
B&yasTd  from  whom  A.F.  probably 
took  the  expression. 

• Blochmann  390  and  485.  It  was 
Q&'sira  who  built  the  Agra  Fort. 
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Pahhvau  Dost  Mir  Barr'  and  who  are  now  among  the  great  officers, 
ami  have  attained  to  high  rank,  threw  themselves  down  from  A 
bastion  between  the  Iron  Gate  and  the  bastion  of  Qasirn  Birlas,  and  in 
the  'Aqftbln  received  the  blessing  of  doing  homage  and  like  a brace 
of  eagles (faqdbin)  clutched  the  prey  of  everlasting  good  fortune. 

While  this  fighting  was  going  on  a large  caravan  arrived  from 
abroad  (wildyat)'6  at  Carikaran.  There  were  many  horses  in  it  and 
other  goods.  M.  Kamran  sent  Sljer  'All  with  a body  of  trusty  ad- 
herents to  take  possession  of  those  goods,  though  Tardi  Muhammad 
Jang  Jang,  who  was  one  of  the  Mirzft’s  trusted  followers,  protested, 
and  plainly  said  that  if  his  Majesty  JahanbanI  should  hear  of  it  and 
send  his  men  and  block  their  way  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
rejoin  the  MIrza,  they  would  be  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mirz&'s  purpose  would  not  be  affected.  The  Mlrza  had  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  goods  and  would  not  receive  this  warning,  and  sent  his 
men  under  the  leadership  of  §her  'All.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
his  Majesty  Haji  Muhammad  Kh5n  was  appointed  to  the  service  of 
restraining  those  tyrants  from  their  plunder.  HfijT  Muhammad  repre- 
sented that  the  force  had  gone  off  at  night  and  had  done  their  work, 
and  that  if  they  followed  them  and  failed  to  meet  with  them,  they 
would  escape.  He  suggested  that  the  points  commanding  the  roads 
and  fords  should  be  seized  so  that  they  should  toot  be  able  to  get 
inside  the  fort.  His  Majesty  JahanbSnl  agreed  and  himself  came 
down  from  the  hill  and  gave  directions  for  occupying  the  stations 
and  places  of  access.  §her  'All  and  Tardi  Muhammad  Jang  Jang 
and  the  others  who  had  reached  the  merchants  forcibly  took  posses- 
sion of  their  goods,  and  much  thereof  was  plundered.  On  returning 
they  wanted  to  enter  the  fort,  but  found  the  roads  and  fords  closed 
against  them.  Tardi  Muhammad  and  She r 'All  had  an  altercation 
and  Tardi  Muhammad  Jang  Jang  said  "See,  my  words  have  com© 
true  ” ! Though  they  looked  right  and  left,  they  could  find  no  way 
of  re-entering.  They  were  dumbfounded  and  withdrew,  and  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  getting  in  by  stratagem. 


1 Blochmano  486  and  VI  where  it 
iis  stated  that  the  title  means  super- 
intendent of  the  Imperial  Forests. 


* A.F.  puns  on  the  name  of  the 
ridge  where  HumSySn  was. 

8 B&yazld  says  the  horses  came 
from  Balish* 
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One  day  Baqi  Salih,  who  was  one  of  tho  valiant  men  of  the 
garrison,  eagerly  brought  M.  Kamrfin  near  the  Iron  Gate,  and 
boastingly  said  that  by  one  sally  he  would  bring  Slier  4 All  in  by  this 
gate.  When  they  opened  the  gate  a number  of  the  Mirza’s  braves 
came  out.  The  men  of  the  battery,  such  as  Muhammad  Qasim 
Khan  MaujI,  Qasim  Mukhlig,  and  Jamil  Beg  came  forward  and 
showed  alacrity  and  courage.  Sumbul  Khan  and  60  or  70  slaves 
did  good  execution  with  their  muskets.  Jamil  Beg  was  martyred, 
and  BaqI  Salih,  who  was  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  was  killed  1 * 
by  a bullet,  and  Jalalu-d-din  Beg,  who  was  one  of  the  Mirza’s  con- 
fidants, was  severely  wounded.  Many  others  also  were  wounded. 
They  failed  in  their  object  and  closed  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Sfaer 
'All  despaired  of  entering  the  fort  and  hurried  off  to  GljaznTn.  His 
Majesty  Jah&ntanl  despatched  after  him  Khi?r  Khw&ja  Kb&n,  Mugahib 
Beg,  Ismail  Beg  Duld&i,  and  a large  body  of  troops  in  order  that 
they  might  by  dint  of  courage  make  those  luckless  ones  prisoners. 
They  came  up  with  Sber  'All  at  the  Saj&wand  pass,  and  an  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  imperialists  were  victorious,  and  many  horses 
and  goods  fell  into  their  hands.  Many  prisoners  were  also  made. 
§ber  ‘All  escaped  with  a few  men  to  the  Hazfiraj&t  and  took  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Kbi?r  Khan.*  The  imperialists  returned  victorious 
with  much  booty  and  were  rewarded  by  boundless  favours.  The 
plundered  merchants,  who  had  taken  protection  at  the  holy  court, 
were  told  to  take  whatever  goods  and  horsed  they  recognised,  and 
thus  many  horses  and  goods  were  restored  to  their  owners.  This 
occurrence  was  a revival  of  fortune.  The  rebel  prisoners  were 
brought  in  front  of  the  batteries  and  publicly  put  to  death  with 
varied  punishments  so  that*  those  who  were  slumbering  on  the  bed 
of  error  might  be  aroused. 

When  there  was  no  entrance  or  egress  by  any  gate,  and  by  no 
door  could  he  obtain  victory3  for  his  designs,  and  no  road  was  open 
save  that  of  failure,  M.  K&mr&n  set  himself  in  his  evil  mind  to  punish 


1 According  to  Nig&mu-d-dln,  he 

deserted^  to  Humayfin  along  with 
Jal&lu-d-dfn  Beg,  Elliot,  V.  225.  The 
lit.  translation  of  A.F.  is  a musket- 
arrow  fell  as  fire  on  the  harvest  of 

his  life; 


* This  must  be  Khizr  Khfin  Hazara. 

* Bar  KdmrdnV  A.F.  plays  upon 
K&mr&n's  name  and  his  recent  failure 
to  get  8her  ‘All  re-admitted. 
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sheltered  striplings  and  innocent  children  and  to  defile  pure-skirted 
ones.  He  made  over1  the  wife  of  Bftbtis  to  the  people  of  the  bazaar, 
and  spilled  upon  the  ground,  with  cruel  tortures,  the  blood  of  his 
three  boys/one  of  whom  was  seven,  the  other  five,  and  the  third  three 
years  old,  and  flung  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  fort  to  near  the 
batteries  of  QarAca  KhAn  and  MusAhib  Beg.  He  also  hung  upon 
the  battlements  Sirdar  Beg  the  son  of  Qaraca  Beg  and  Khuda  Dost 
the  son  of  Mus&hib  Beg,  and  sent  a message  to  them  to  come  and 
see  him,  or  to  let  him  depart,  or  to.  withdraw  the  king  from  the  siege. 
Otherwise  he  would  kill  their  sons  as  he  had  done  those  of  Bab  us. 
Qaraca  Kh&n,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  cried  out  with  a loud 
voice,  " God  save  His  Majesty  the  king.  Our  houses  and  homes  and 
our  children  must  one  day  perish,  aud  their  non-existence  cannot  be 
avoided.  What  better  thing  can  there  be  than  their  coming  to  an 
end  in  the  path  of  their  master  and  benefactor.  What  are  children 
when  our  lives  are  a sacrifice  for  His  Majesty.  Depart  from  those 
vain  thoughts,  and  come  and  humbly  submit,  which  will  prove  your 
salvation  and  be  the  ornamentation  of  your  life,  so  that  as  your 
well-wishers  we  may  do  for  you  the  utmost  in  our  power.  Why  do 
you  frighten  us  by  killing  our  children  ? If  our  children  be  really 
put  to  death,  revenge  for  that  is  at  hand.”  His  Majesty  sent  for 
Qarftca  &hAn  and  MugAhib  Beg  and  soothed  them  by  sympathetic 
words  and  favours.  The  Mirzft  struck  at  men's  honour  and  reputa- 
tion by  most  unseemly  conduct  towards  their  women  and  children. 
‘He  suspended  the  wife  of  Muhammad  Q&sim  KbAn  MaujT  by  the 
breasts*  (pis  tan  la sta).  And  inasmuch  as  the  Mirzft  was  sick  with 
vacation  and  envy,  every  opposition  which  he  in  appearance  made 
against  His  Majesty'  Jahfinbftni  was  really  resistance  and  opposition 
to  the  Almighty  Creator.  Every  act  of  such  a tyrant  must  inevitably 
• fail  of  success,  and  in  the  end  becomes  the  cause  of  his  tem|poral 
and  spiritual  ruin. 

* Biy&zfd  says  he  made  her  over  * B&yazTd  says  she  was  hung  up 

to  an  improper  man  (or  men),  ba  over  the  Iron  Gate. 
mardum-i-na-mundiib  ripurd,  and 
killed  the  two  sons,  aged  10  and  12. 
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CHAPTER  XL11I. 

Display  op  Great  Marvels  on  the  part  op  His  Majesty  the 
SjJiHiNgjBAH,  and  the  taking  op  Kabul. 

M.  KfimrSn  in  his  folly  and  want  of  wisdom  brought,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  protection,  that  nursling  of  the  garden  of  sovereignty 
and  that  new  fruit  of  the  springtide  of  the  Khilfifat — viz.,  his  Majesty 
the  &h&hinsbah — in  front  of  the  guns,  and  kept  him  in  a place  where 
it  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  marksmen  ( qadr-anddzdn ) of  the 
victorious  army,  for  an  ant  or  a grasshopper  to  pass.  What  humanity 
was  this  ? Or  what  beast  of  prey  or  demon  has  such  principles  ? 
Why  did  the  tongue  of  him  who  gave  such  an  order  not  grow  dumb, 
and  the  arm  of  him  who  executed  it  not  refuse  its  office  when 
it  encompassed  that  tree  of  fortune  and  planted  it  for  such  a purpose  ? 
The  eye  which  could  not  Bee  the  manifest  claims  of  his  Majesty 
Jah&nb&nl — an  elder  brother,  a venerated  father’s  representative 
and  a benefactor — ; how  could  it  perceive  the  world-adorning  beauty 
of  his  Majesty  the  ShShinsbfth  when  concealed  within  the  veil  of 
honour,  and  when  it  was  immature  and  in  the  dawn  ? How  shall  a 
heart  which  from  the  anguish  of  envy  is  trodden  under  foot  of  sorrow 
and  is  at  enmity  with  Almighty  God,  perceive  the  rays  of  Divine 
light  when  enclosed  in  a human  form?  Ho,w  shall  he  who  cannot 
see  the  right  path  for  himself  divine  the  proper  course  for  another  ? 
And  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  Wisdom  watched  over  that  exhibition 
of  hidden  lights  and  kept  him  in  the  shelter  of  guardianship  and 
the  shadow  of  protection  from  evils  and  perils,  and  was  surety  for 
the  safety  of  that  Unique  of  the  Age,  it  did  not  bring  those  wicfed 
tyrants  in  a moment  to  the  punishment  of  their  deeds.  Rather  the 
design  and  intent  of  Providence  with*  regard  to  those  regardless 
ones  had  predetermined  that  they  should  be  tossed  abont  in  the  world 
and  cast  into  the  ashes  of  calamity  and  contempt,  and  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  Time,  degree  by  degree,  and  step  by  step,  be  brought1  into 

1 There  is  the  variant  gutariib,  payment  or  retribution,  and  this  is 
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dissolution  (guduzish) , and  that  the  wicked  actions  of  that  oppressor 
should  be  -flung  gradually  into  the  bosom  of  retribution,  so  that 
by  beholding  the  final  retribution  other  wrong-doers  might  take 
warning.  Assuredly,  when  such  things  are  looked  upon  with  a 
purged  vision,  the  recompense  and  retribution  which  comes  into 
evidence  by  degrees  and  step  by  step  is  severer  and  more  fatal  in  its 
exhaustive  torments  ! 

When  the  evil  act  (the  exposure  of  Akbar)  of  this  unspeakable 
crew  was  executed,  the  hands  of  the  marksmen  trembled,  the  arrows 
flew  crooked,  and  the  lintstocks  congealed.  Sumbul  Khan,  the  master 
fireworker,  felt  his  ardent  soul  grow  cold,  and  thought  within  himself, 
“ What  can  have  happened  ” ? God  be  praised  ! What  evil-thoughted 
ones  imagine  to  be  failure  and  so  press  on  in  their  wickedness 
becomes  a means  of  perfection  and  an  adminicle  of  security ! This 
was  instanced  here.  Firstly,  that  by  being  protected  in  so  perilous 
a place  by  God  from  the  strokes  of  seldom-missing  marksmen,  and 
of  wondrous  musketeers,  shame  was  wrought  for  the  wicked  and 
blackhearted,  and  the  beauty  of  instruction  was  conferred  on  the 
seekers  after  righteousness ; and,  secondly,  that  the  miracle  of 
fires  displaying  coldness  and  of  lintstocks  not  becoming  alight 
was  manifested..  When  Sumbul  Khan’s  eyes  fell  on  the  object-spot 
( masqat-i-tir , the  lighting-place  of  the  arrow),  his  powers  of  vision 
were  quickened  and  he  recognised  his  Majesty  the  Sbahinertiah.  The 
horror  of  the  sight  almost  drove  the  souls  out  of  the  bodies  of  the 
spectators,  and  the  gunners  became  as  dead  men  (qdlab  tahi  Jcunand , 
emptied  their  bodies).  The  mystery  became  revealed  to  Sumbul 
Kfyan.  and  he  understood  why  the  fires  had  gone  out.  In  a moment 
lie  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  battery,  and  the  dejected  crew  of 
traitors  {firqa-i  mutafarriqa-i  bdghta)  were  respited  for  a time  ftoin 
.the  severity  of  the  royal  artillery.  Wherever  God’s  protection 
stands  sentinel  o'er  His  Chosen  One,  what  power  have  human 
stratagems  to  do  him  wrong  ? Though  fools  exhibited  the  unbecom- 
ing act,  yet  the  Divine  plan  required  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
and  was  the  exponent  of  this  truth,  so  that  mortals  might  have  an 
explanation  of  the  miracle  and  that  every  one  might,  in  proportion  to 
his  intellect  and  capacity,  reflect  upon  its  nature  and  might,  according 

supported  by  B.M.  MSS.  and  is  pro-  bably  right.  But  I.O.,  No.  564,  has 

guddfish. 
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to  the  measare  of  his  understanding,  comprehend  good  and  evil. 
In  short,  wicked  men  compassed  this  event  in  order  to  lighten  their 
sufferings  and  the  pressure  which  was  upon  them,  but  the  far-seeing 
and  discriminating  reckoned  the  move  as  causing  the  speedy  downfall 
of  those  workers  of  iniquity. 

In  the  meantime,  M.  IJlugfa  Beg  came  from  Zamin  Dftwar  and 
Qfcsitn  Husain  §baibfinil  from  Qilat,  and  Khwaja  GfeftzT,  who  had 
remained  in  the  Shah's  camp,  and  Sh&h  Quli  Sultan,*  who  was  related 
to  Bairam  Khan,  came  from  QandahAr,  and  a number  came  in  from 
Badakhshan.  H.M.  assigned  them  a battery  by  the  Yarak  Gate. 
Those  right-minded  men  girt  up  their  loins  for  servico  and  tho 
valiant  heroes  displayed  more  and  more  alacrity  and  energy  and 
pressed  the  Mirza  more  and  more  closeiy.  When  all  his  schemes 
failed,  he  turned  like  a fox  to  fawning  and  to  feline  hypocrisy  aud 
came  forward  With  protestations  of  shame  and  repentance  and  with 
blandishments.  He  represented  through  Qar&ca  Khan  that  ho 
regretted  the  past  and  was  desirous  of  entering  into  sorvico  and  of 
making  amends  for  the  past,  so  that  he  might  win  over  his  Majesty's 
appreciative  heart  by  acceptable  services.  Might  now  his  lifo  and 
estate  be  under  the  o'ershadowing  protection  of  his^  Majesty's 
clemency  as  the  offering  of  his  shame  and  penitence.  His  Majesty 
by  virtue  of  his  noble  nature  accepted  his  statements  and  ordered 
the  siege-operations  to  be  slackened.  As  M.  Hindal,  Q&rfica  Khan, 
MusShib  Beg  and  many  of  the  other  officers  had  not  freely  quaffed 
the  sweet  waters  of  loyalty  they,  from  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
which  is  a note  of  old,  discord-loving  service,  did  not  wish  tho 
Mirza  to  make  his  submission.  Why  should  I mention  sincerity  aud 
loyalty  ? These  are  priceless  jewels  and  rarely-found  gems.  If 
they  be  scarce  among  Turanians,  in  whose  country  they  have  long 
ceased  to  bo  procurable,  what  marvel  is  it  ? But  they  had  not  even 
the  practical  sense,  which  is  the  Burety  for  one’s  own  loss  aud 
gain,  to  do  good  in  return  for  good.  Those  blind-hearted  ones 
returned  evil  for  good.  Worse  than  this;  they  perpetually  prepared 
the  element  of  bloodshed  and  trouble  for  mankind,  with  the  evil 


1 Bayazld  says  he  was  brother  of 
Gaidar  Sultan. 

* Apparently  the  No.  45  of  Bloch- 

65 


mann  359.  TheMaifin  i-Aa^lm!  2885, 
calls  him  Shah  M.  Qandah&ri  and 
says  be  held  Quudahftr  for  Bairam. 
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idea  that  thereby  their  own  greatness  and  affluence  would  be 
increased.  How  were  their  thoughts  linked  together,  or  what  con- 
sistent ideas  did  they  possess  ? If  they  had  understood  even  the 
lowest  stages  of  loyalty,  which  carries  with  it  bo  many  blessings, 
they  had  never  approved  of  thus  endamaging  themselves.  If 
they  were  nnacquainted  with  the  sanctuary  of  loyalty,  what  had 
become  of  the  bazaar  of  common  sense  that  this  faction  did  not 
come  to  know  of  it?  If  the  ear  of  thoir  understandings  did  not 
tell  them  of  this,  would  that  they  had  known  the  depression  of 
sorrow  and  so  not  have  struck  so  sharp  a hatchet  into  their  own 
feet. 

At  length  that  faction  for  their  own  evil  designs  terrified  the 
Mirzft,  and  sent  a message  to  him  saying,  "with  what  hope  do  you 
remain  in  the  fort,  or  with  what  hope  will  you  come  to  the  Presence. 
Day  by  day  the  siege-operations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
complete,  you  should  get  out  quickly  by  a certain  battery  ; 99  and  they 
referred  him  to  the  battery  of  Hasan  Quli  Aqft.  The  Mirzg,  in 
accordance  with  this  advice,  came  out  by  the  Delhi  Gate  at  the  place 
which  they  had  pointed  out  to  him,  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
7th  Rabl*  al-awwal  954,  27th  April,  1547,  and  absconded.  He  went 
towards  Badakhsh&n,  thinking  that  he  might  perhaps  do  something 
with  the  help  of  M.  Sulaim&n,  or,  failing  that,  might  be  helped  by 
the  Uzbegs.  His  Majesty  Jahanb&ni  appointed  9&ji  Muhammad 
Khftn^  and  a body  of  troops  to  pursue  him,  and  entered  the  city  of 
Kftbul,  which  had  been  a wilderness  of  rebellion,  and  made  it  by 
his  advent  a pleasant  home  of  friendliness.  His  Majesty  the  Sk&hin* 
sbfih,  a station  of  endless  marvels,  Went  forth  to  meet  him  and  was 
made  fortunate  by  entering  the  Presence.  The  chaste  ladies  also 
did  homage.  His  Majesty  Jah&nbani  on  beholding  his  Majesty  the 
g&ahinsbfth,  displayed  in  heart  and  countenance  fresh  light  and 
glory.  What  greater  blessing  could  there  be  than  this,  that  the 
eyes  of  a Jaoob  should  be  brightened  by  the  beauty  of  a Joseph? 
Or  what  sublimer  repose  could  there  be  than  that  the  heart  of  such 
a sage  (l&bib  dil)  should  be  comfor&d  by  union  with  such  a darling  ? 
In  thanksgiving  for  the  safety  of  the  holy  personality  (Akbar),  and 
for  his  well-being,  he  made  vows,  prayers,  and  alms,  and  applied  fresh 
balm  to  the  Wounded  hearts  of  mankind  which  were  bleeding  from 
the  oppression  of  circumstances.  Each  one  was  soothed  and  com- 
forted by  manifold  sympathies  and  consolations,  and  the  distraction* 
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of  pained  hearts  were  changed  into  concords.1 * *  Hia  Majesty 
Jahanb&nl  and  his  Majesty  the  Sh&binsbSh  took  their  Beat  with  the 
lustre  of  dominion  and  the  magnificence  of  prestige  on  the  throne 
of  victory  and  the  masnad  of  honour.  Though  H§jl  Muhammad  and 
the  others  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  M.  K 3m r3n  came  up  with 
him,  they  out  of  the  glamour  and  fascination  of  old  and  disloyal 
service,  let  him8  go  as  if  they  had  not  seen  him.  The  Mlrzft  slipped 
away  but  iq  SulJSn8  and  a number  of  other  followers  were  made 
prisoners.  They  were  subjected  to  a just  scrutiny  and  each  received 
a punishment  suitable  to  his  offences.  Among  them,  Sultan  Quli 
Atka,  Tarsun  Mirza,  a relation  of  /Abdullah  Mirzfi,  Hafiz  Maqsud, 
Maul  ana  Baqi  trghu,4 * * *  Maulfina  Qadam  Arbab,  and  many  others  who 
wore  the  ringleaders  of  strife  and  sedition  were  punished  capitally. 
M.  KSmran  resolved  upon  flight,  and  arranged  with  his  men  that  he 
would  take  refuge  at  the  hill  of  Istnlif,  and  that  he  would  collect 
troops  and  prepare  war.  At  the  end  of  the  night  he  went  secretly 
towards  Badakhshan  along  with  'All  Quli  Qurci  by  the  way  of  Sanjad 
Dara.  After  a thousand  ( hazdr ) distresses  he  passed  on  from  the 
Hazaraj&t  with  thousands  of  disgraces  and  ignominies  towards 
Badakhshan.  M.  Beg,  who  was  one  of.  his  confidents,  and  Sher 
'All  joined  him  with  a few  men  near  Zuhhak.  Wheiuthey  got  to 
Ghorl  he  sent  a message  to  M.  Beg  Birlfts  the  ruler  of  that  place 
and  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  He  replied  that  disloyalty,  the 
note  of  the  wicked,  would  not  come  from  him.  The  Miraft  wished 
to  pass  by  Ghori  but  one  of  his  servants  (< qalaqctan  qu.  qaluqcidn) 
abused  him  and  said,  “ Why  do  you  go  with  this  fellow,  (meaning 


1 This  seems  to  be  taken  from 

Gulb&dan  Begam’s  Memoirs. 

* According  to  Jauhar  it  was 

Hindal  who  came  up  with  K&mrSn 

as  he  was  escaping  on  a man's  back 
and  who  out  of  brotherlj  compassion 

let  him  go  and  supplied  him  with  a 

horse.  Nigamu-d-dln  says  ljajt 

Muhammad  turned  back  on  account 
of  some  TurkI  words  used  by  Kamran. 
What  they  meant  is  rather  obscure, 
but  apparently  he  ironically  asked 


IJ&jT  if  he  had  killed  his  father  that 
he  should  be  so  keen  in  pursuing  him. 
See  Elliot  V.,  227,  and  Badaonl, 
Ranking's  translation,  p.  581. 

8 Kamrin’s  son-in-law  and  Gulba- 
dan  Begam’s  brother-in-law.  Her 
account  is  that  he  afterwards  left 
Kimrin  and  retired  to  Mecca. 

* Or  yarghu.  It  is  a Turkish  or 
Mongolian  word,  and  one  of  its 
meanings  is  prefect.  See  Vullers  s.r. 
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the  MIrzfi),  who  if  he  was  the  eon  of  his  Majesty  Git!  Sitani  and 
had  a drop  of  his  spirit  would  never  have  let  off  the  governor  of 
Ghori  so  tamely  or  have  left  him  scatheless.’ * The  Mlrza  was  stung 
by  his  taunts  and  said,  ''  Why  do  you  talk  so  idly  and  why  don’t  you 
reflect  ? I am  acting  in  this  way  because  of  your  want  of  prepara- 
tion ; would  I have  let  the  thing  pass  in  this  way  if  you  were 
equipped  for  war”  ? The  madman  again  Bpoke  roughly  to  the  Mlrzfi, 
and  ho  turned  back  and  fought  with  the  governor  of  Ghori.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  Ghori  fell  into  the  Mlrza’s  hands.  Thus 
ho  got  possession  of  some  munitions  of  war.  He  left  Sher  'All 
tliero  and  went  on  to  Badakhsb&n.  He  sent  a messenger  to  M. 
Sulaiman  and  M.  Ibrahim,  inviting  them  to  assist  him,  but  they 
wisely  did  not  give  up  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  wore  on  their 
guard  against  helping  the  MlrgA. 

M.  Kamriin,  boing  led  away  by  his  vain  thoughts,  wont  on  towards 
Balkh  in  order  that  ho  might  take  refuge  with  Plr  Muhammad  Khan 
and  with  his  help  get  possession  of  Dadakhshan.  His  Majesty 
Jalianbanl  appointed  Qaraca  Khun  to  the  Badakhs^anat,  so  that  ho 
might  in  concert  with  M.  Sulaiman  and  M.  Hindal  and  the  other 
officers  got  possession  of  M.  Kamran  or  drive  him  away.  Qaraca 
Khan  came  to  Badakh&ban  and  went  to  Ghori  along  with  the  Mirzas. 
ator  'All  and  some  of  M.  Kamran’s  men  were  garrisoned  there. 
Brave  fightings  took  place  and  gallant  men  on  both  sides  were 
killed.  Among  them  was  Khw&ja  Nur,  who  was  one  of  M.  Hindal’s 
great  men.  Mulls  Mir  Kitabdar,  who  was  a favourite  of  M.  Hindal, 
also  obtained  martyrdom.  At  last  the  besieged  could  resist  no 
longer  and  fled,  q/nd  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king’s 
servants.  Meanwhile  news  came  that  M.  KfimrAn  and  Plr  Muhammad 
Khan  had  arrived  from  Balkh.  The  Mirzas  did  not  engage,  Jbut 
turned  back  into  the  defiles  while  Qarfica  Khan  proceeded  towards 
Kabul.  His  Majesty  JahAnbanI  on  hearing  of  the  confusion  in 
Badakhsban  turned  his  rein  iu  that  direction.  When  he  reached 
Ghurband,  Qar&ca  Khan  came  and  did  homage.  But  as  Qaraea 
Khan’s  baggage  had  been  plundered  on  the  way 1 back  (to  Ghurband  ?) 
by  the  Aimfiqs,  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Kabul  in  order  that  ho 
might  collect  materials  and  quickly  join.  His  Majesty,  on  his  account 

1 murdja'at'On  tho  return  jour-  n0y,  fr0m  B&dakfcfiban  and  fihorT,  I 

* presume. 
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marched  from  Ghorband  and  halted  at  the  village  of  Gulbihfir  and 
occupied  himself  in  making  excursions  and  in  hunting  till  Qaraca 
Khan  arrived.  After  QarSca  Khan  came,  though  the  season  was 
over,  his  Majesty  adhered  to  his  first  resolve  and  proceeded  towards 
Badakhshan.  As  the  designs  of  Providence  were  not  in  accordance 
with  this  expedition,  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Koh  were  made  difficult 
by  snow,  and  a strange  confusion  occurred  in  the  pass  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  cross.  In  accordance  with  expediency,  he  returned  to 
Kabul,  resolving  that  in  spring  he  would  turn  towards  Badakhshan. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  Putting1  Hib  Majesty  the  SbahinsbAh  to  School,  and  other 

EVENTS  WHICH  HAi  5ENED  AT  THIS  TIME. 

As  it  is  fixed  and  recorded  in  the  Academy  of  Divine  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  “ guarded  tablet  ” of  sempiternal  writings — 
and  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  sanctuary  of  the  presence  are 
the  offspring  of  instruction’s  school — that  the  possessors  of  the  new 


J There  is  a reference  later  on, 
text  I.  316,  to  Akbar’a  teachers.  We 
are  told  of  them  that‘A§&mu-d-dIn  the 
first  teacher  was  removed  for  his 
addiction  to  pigeon-flying.  This  was 
a taste  which  he  communicated  to 
his  pupil,  if  indeed  the  boy  did  not 
inherit  it  from  his  great-grandfather 
‘Umar  Shaikh,  and  did  not  lead 
astray  his  luckless  preceptor,  for  we 
are  told,  Blochmann  299,  that  when 
Akbar  was  very  young  he  was  fond 
of  pigeon-flying  and  that  he  took  up 
the  pursuit  again  in  mature  life. 
There  is  also  in  the  Maa$ir-i-Ra^TmT 
MS.  A.S.B.,  p.  8086,  it  teq , a long 
letter  about  pigeons  from  Akbar  to 
the  lEh&n-khEnin.  Akbar’®  second 
teacher  was  Maul&nS  B&yazld,  a 
physician  and  a descendant  of  one 
of  Ulugh  Beg’s  astronomers,  but  he 
too  was  objected  to,  and  finally 
Humiyfln  drew  lots  as  to  which  of 
three  persons  should  be  his  son’s 
tutor.  The  result  was  that  MaulSni 
‘Abdu-l-Qidir  was  appointed.  He 
belonged  to  Tabriz  and  was  brother 
of  Abul  Q&sim  who  became  DlwSn 
of  Gujr&t,  Blochmann  485  and  545. 


But  ‘Abdu-l-Q&dir  seems  to  have 
been  superseded  in  his  turn  fur  we 
find  that  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  that  is,  when  he  was  15,  Akbar 
made  Mir  ‘Abdu-l-latlf  his  tutor. 
NizImu-d-dYn  mentions  in  his  list  of 
the  learned  men  a MullS  ‘Ala’Qd-d- 
dln  as  Akbar’s  tutor.  He  also 
mentions  that  MullS  ‘Abdu-l-Qadir 
retired  to  Mecca  after  having  for 
years  discharged  with  credit  the 
duties  of  Akbar’s  teacher.  The 
truth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  through 
the  maze  of  A.P.'s  rhetoric,  seems 
to  be  that  Akbar  was  an  idle  boy, 
fond  of  animals  and  out-door  amuse- 
ments, and  that  he  would  not  learn 
his  lessons.  This  is  corroborated  by 
JahSnglr’s  description  of  him  as  an 
unlettered  man,  and  one  who  in  bis 
youth  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  It  seems  probable  too  that 
Akbar  never  knew  how  to  read  and 
write.  This  seems  extraordinary  in 
the  son  of  so  learned  a man  as 
Hum  Ay  fin,  but  apparently  the  latter 
was  not  to  blame  for  this.  See  text 
I.  316. 
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material  of  reason  are  to  be  brought,  on  the  emergence  of  articulate 
speech,  to  learn  the  combinations  of  letters  ( hiuruf-i-murakkaba ) and 
to  acquire  general  knowledge,  viz.,  that  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether by  united  cares  and  intellectual  essays,  and  by  special  pro- 
gressions and  classifications  to  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of  reason, 
so  this  scholar  of  the  Divine  Academy  and  graduate  of  God's 
college  was,  in  compliance  with  uso  and  wont,  taken  to  man's  school 
on  7th  Shawwal  of  this  year,  20th  November,  1547,  being  the  fourth1 
year,  fourth  month  and  fourth  day  of  the  eternity-conjoined  life  of 
his  Majesty  the  Sljahinsbah.  Tho  weighty  office  was  conferred  on 
the  Mullazada  Mulla  (teacher  the  son  of  a teacher)  *A$&mu-d-dln 
Ibrahim.  Though  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  superficial  his  Majosty  was 
taken  to  be  taught,  yet  according  to  tho  view  of  the  far-seeing  he 
was  carried  to  the  lofty  position  of  teacher.  A strange  thing  was 
that  his  Majesty  Jahanbani,  who  was  acquainted  with  celestial 
sciences  and  versed  in  tho  mysteries  of  the  stars,  had  fixed,  in 
consultation  with  acute  astrologers  and  time-knowing  astrolabo- 
connera,  a special  hour  for  the  initiative  of  his  Majesty's  instruction, 
such  as  might  happen  once  during  cycles  and  lifetimes,  but  when 
the  master-moment  arrived  that  scholar  of  God's  schooi^had  attired 
himself  for  sport  and  had  disappeared ! In  spite  of  all  endeavours 
and  of  sedulous  search  on  the  part  of  royalty,  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found.  The  enlightened-hearted  perceived  from  this  wondrous 
mystery  that  the  design  was  that  this  lord  of  lofty  wisdom  and 
special  pupil  of  God  should  not  be  implicated  and  commingled  with 
ordinary  human  learning,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  this 
Khedive  of  subtlety  it  might  be  apparent  to  mankind  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  king  of  knowers  was  of  the  nature  of  a gift, 
and  not  of  an  acquirement.  In  spite  of  this  truth,  however,  letters 
and  the  current  sciences  manifest  themselves  gloriously  in  his 
Majesty's  sanctified  mind,  whether  they  be  those  committed  to 
writing  by  scientists,  or  such  niceties  and  secrets  as  come  from 
Wisdom's  source  without  the  intervention  of  teaching  and  being 


1 The  year  must  have  been  954  for 
we  are  told  in  a previous  chapter 
that  Hum&y&n  deft  Qandaz  in  the 
last  month  of  953,and  Akbar  was  at 
this  time  5 years,  3 months,  and  2 


days  old,  for  he  was  born  on  5th 
Rajab,  949,  or  if  we  take  the  Gregorian 
calendar  he  was  5 years,  1 month*  5 
days  0I4,  viz.,  from  15th  October, 
1542 — 20th  November,  1547. 
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taught  ( ta'lim  u ta'allum).  Accordingly  when  masters  of  wisdom, 
lords  of  the  mathematics,  those  possessed  of  exoteric  sciences,  and 
the  inheritors  of  all  the  arts,  whether  general  or  specific,  reach  the 
carpet  of  the  holy  Presence,  they  from  a consciousness  of  their  own 
ignorance  sink  the  head  of  ashamed  ness  in  the  collar  of  hesitancy, 
and  abide  in  amazement*  The  inspired  nature  of  his  Majesty  is 
strongly  drawn  to  the  composing  of  Hindi  and . Persian  poetry  and 
is  critical  and  hair-splitting  in  the  niceties  of  poetic  diction.  Among 
books  of  poetry,  he  recites  off-hand  the  Maulavl's 1 Masnavi  and  the 
Dlwan  of  the  u mystic-tongue,”  and  takes  delight  in  their  verities 
and  beauties.  The  following  weighty  verso  is  a product  of  his 
Majesty's  meditations. 


Verse . 

;Tis  not  the  chain  of  insanity  on  the  neck  of  the  afflicted 
MajnfJn ; 

Love  hath  laid  a loving  hand  on  his  neck. 

He  has  also  strung  glorious  thoughts  in  tho  Hiudi  language, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  masterpieces  in  this  kind. 


Verse . 

Oh  Thou  congeries  of  excellencies,  how* may  I express  thee  ! 

In  fine,  after  they  had  kept  him  for  some  time  with  that  meri- 
torious teacher,  engaged  in  recitations  which  were  worse  that  none, 
those  who  only  regarded  externals  dwelt  upon  the  inefficiency  of 
tho  tutor  and  set  themselves  to  get  rid  of  him.  That  helpless  one 
was  superseded,  and  Maulftna  Bayazld  was  appointed.  They  did  not 
know  that  the  taskmasters  of  creation  were  taking  care  that  the 
inspired  mind  of  this  nursling  of  Divine  light  should  not  become 


t This  is  JaUlu-d-dfn  RQml,  and 
tho  mystic-tongue  is  IjAfijS*  The 
passage  about  the  Hindi  and  Persian 
poetry  is  omitted  in  the  Lucknow 
edition.  It  seems  discrepant  from 
Blochmann,  548,  where  A.F.  tells  us 
that  Akbar  did  not  care  for  poets. 
But  see  also  id.  103,  104.  Nor  does 
the  passage  occur  in  B.M.  MSS. 


27,  247,  17,  926,  5610  and  6544.  It 
is  also  absent  from  tho  I.O.  MSS. 
Nos.  4 and  564,  and  is,  I think, 
undoubtedly  spurious.  The  passage 
to  be  omitted  begins  on  last  line 
of  p.  270  of  Bib.  Ind.  ed.  at  u taba 
and  goes  down  to  alqisaa  on  7th  line 
of  271. 
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the  reception  chamber  of  inky  impressions  or  the  alighting-stage  of 
the  sooty  types  of  the  exoteric  sciences. 

During  this  auspicious  time  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  was  in  Kfibul 
arranging  for  the  distribution  of  provinces  and  for  an  expedition  to 
BadakhshAn.  and  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  affair  of  M.  K&mrfin. 
M.  KAmrAncame  to  despair  of  help  from  M.  SulaimAn  and  M.  IbrAhlm, 
and  went  off  with  evil  thoughts  to  Balkh  in  order  that  he  might  with 
Plr  Muhammad1  Khin’s  help  obtain  possession  of  Badakhshan. 
When  he  arrived  at  ihe  village  of  Aibak2  the  Governor  thereof 
received  him  courteously,  but  kept  him  under  surveillance,  and 
reported  the  circumstance  to  Plr  Muhammad  Khan*  The  latter 
regarded  the  Mirza’s  advent  as  a boon  and  sent  truBty  persons  to 
welcome  him.  He  conveyed  the  Mirzft  with  all  respect  to  his  own 
house,  and  showed  him  hospitality.  He  also  accompanied  him  to 
Badakhshan.  The  MlrzAs,  in  accordance  with  their  resolve,  retired 
to  the  mountainous  borders  of  Badakhshan,  ana  much  of  that 
country  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  KamrAn.  Plr  Muhammad 
Khan  left  a body  of  troops  for  M.  KAmran’s  assistance  and  returned 
to  his  own  country.  The  Mirza  came  to  Kishm  and  TAliqan,  and 
sent  Rafiq  Koka,  and  &hAliq  Bard!  with  a body  of  Cagh^tAi  and  Uzbeg 
troops  to  RustAq.  M.  Sulaimau  and  M.  Ibrahim  collected  the  people 
of  Kulab  and  came  against  Rustaq.  They  came  from  Qii'a  Zafar 
and  Khamalinkan5  and  fought  bravely  against  Rafiq  Koka  and  the 
others,  but  by  heaven’s  decree  they  were  defeated  and  had  to  with- 
draw to  the  hill  country.  His  Majesty  JahanbAni  was  pleasing  his 
enlightened  heart  in  Kabul,  and  his  determination  was  that  he 
would  go  to  Badakhshan.  As  his  servants’  hearts  were  not  sincere, 
this  design  abode  under  the  veil  of  dilatoriness  and  delay  (ta'awwnq  n 
tawaqquf),  and  meanwhile  Qaraca  Khan,  who  had  rendered  good 
service  and  had  become  a station  for  endless  favours,  let  the  goblet 
of  his  understanding  brim  over,  for  the  vessel  was  tiny  and  the  Vine 
plenteous,  and  without  reflecting  on  his  performances,  rank,  and 
condition,  and  on  the  lofty  position  of  his  master,  set  his  foot  outside 


* He  was  the  son  of  Jlnl  Beg  and 
uncle  of  the  famous  ‘Abdullah  Khan. 
He  died  in  974  (1566).  See  Vambdry’s 
Bokhara  and  Howorth,  Part  II. 
pp.  724,  726  and  729. 

66 


4 The  Hiibak  of  the  maps.  Perhaps 
it  is  named  after  Qutbu-d-dln  Aibak. 

8 B&bar’s  Mem.  167,  where  it  is  spelt 
Khamalingin. 
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of  the  path  of  moderation.  So  at  length  out  of  the  stupidity  which 
is  natural  to  the  immoderately  exalted  he  uttered  words  which  even 
the  drunk  and  mad  do  not  use.  Among  them  was  the  expression 
of  his  wish  that  Khwaja  Ghazi,  who  as  a reward  for  his  abilities  and 
good  service  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Diwan,  should  be 
sent  to  him  bound  in  order  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,1  and 
that  his  office  should  be  given  to  Khwaja  Qnsim  Tula.2 *  As  such  a 
measure  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  Majesty  Jakanbani,  who  was 
a spring  of  justice  and  compassion,  Qaraca  Khan,  who  in  his  vain 
thoughts  imagined  himself  to  be  the  pillar  of  the  victorious  dominion, 
seduced,  in  the  blackness  of  his  fortune,  and  inversion  of  his  horos- 
cope, a large  body  of  men  from  the  path,  and  went  off  towards 
Badakhshan.  BSbus,  Mugahib  Be&,  Ismail  Beg  Duld&I,  'All  Qulia 
of  Andarib,  Haidar  Dost  Moghal,  Sbaikham  KhwSja  Khi?ri  and 
Qurban  Qarfiwai  with  nearly  3000  veteran  horsemen,  all  of  whom 
had  been  enticed  by  him,  weDt  off  by  Kotal  Minar  en  route  for 
Badakhshan  and  so  trod  the  wilderness  of  error. 

When  his  Majesty  heard  of  this  he  wished  to  go  off  at  once  in 
person  after  those  ill-fated  ones  who  had  turned  away  from  the 
altar  of  auspiciouaness.  From  observance  of  the  favourable  hour 
(for  starting),  he  delayed  setting  out  himself  ^.nd  despatched  some 
of  his  followers  to  pursue  the  wretches.  According  as  each  of  his 
loyal  servants  came  up  he  was  sent  off,  and  so  Tardi  Beg  l£hfin, 
Mun'im  Eh&n,  Muhammad  Quit  Barlas,  'Abdullah  Sultfin  and  other 
loyalists  hastened  off,  one  after  the  other.  Near  midday,  when  the 
auspicious  moment  bad  arrived,  his  Majesty  Jahanb&ni  mounted  the 
horse  of  victory.  A number  of  gallant  youths  pressed  forward, 
and  coming  up  with  the  rearguard  of  those  headstrong  ones,  engaged 
thein  and  overcame  them*  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  came  to 
close  quarters  with  Qarfica  Khan  at  the  river ; 4 night  interposed  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  black-hearted  ones,  and  they  fled  under  its 
protection.  They  crossed  by  the  Gljorband  bridge,  breaking  it  down 

l Jauhar  and  BiyasTd  give  the  * Tala  may  mean  weighman. 

reason  for  Qarica’s  animosity.  He  BiyasTd  calls  him  Khwija  Qisim 
had  issued  an  order  to  Khw&ja  QhazI  Buy  ft  tit. 

for  the  payment  of  10  tBmftns,  and  the  • Blochmann  432. 

latter,  who  was  treasurer,  or  finance-  4 Presumably  the  Qhorband  river, 

minister  refused  to  honour  the  draft* 
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afterwards.  Those  who  had  followed  then*  returned,  and  did  homage 
at  Qarft  Bftgh.  His  Majesty  JahfinbonPs  world-adorning  mind  decided 
to  return  to  Kabul,  and  there  to  make  preparations  and  to  proceed 
against  Badakhshftn.  The  short-sighted  fugitives  left  Tamar  c All 
Shigh&ll.  who  was  Qaraca  Khfin's  vakil,  in  Panjshlr,  that  he  might 
collect  news  there  of  affairs  in  Kabul,  and  having  crossed  a pass  in 
the  Hindu  Koh  joined  M.  Kamrftn  in  Kisbm.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbanl 
returned  next  day  and  refreshed  the  Urta  Bftgh  by  the  Bunshine 
of  his  presence.  He  gave  appropriate  nicknames  to  all  those  sordid 
ones  who  had  not  recognised  their  duties  to  their  king,  and  had 
been  unfaithful  to  their  salt.  Thus  he  styled  Qarftca  Qarft  Bakht 
(black  fortune),  Ismfiil  Khirs  (bear),  Mugahib  Munfifiq  (hypocrite), 
and  Bfibus  Daiyus  1 (wittol).  And  he  sent  orders  to  M.  Hindal,  M. 
Sulaimftn,  and  M.  Ibrahim  to  make  preparations  and  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  grand  army.  An  order  was  also  issued  for  HajI 
Muhammad  KhSn's  coming  from  Ghaznin  to  the  Presence. 

During  this  time  when  the  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  Badakhshan  were  engaging  his  mind,  he  was  continually 
consulting  prudent  old  men  and  wise  young  men,  in  whose  foreheads 
there  shone  the  jewel  of  sincerity.  All  those  who  had  ^either  stout 
hearts  nor  clear  vision  urged  the  marching  to  Qandahftr  in  order  that 
preparations  might  be  made  there,  and  that  thereafter  they  might 
proceed  to  quell  the  sedition  of  M.  Kftmr&n.  Those  who  held  in 
their  hands  the*  diploma  of  wisdom  with  the  emblazonment  of  valour 
supported  the  royal  idea  of  proceeding  to  Badakhlb&n.  One  day 
he  said  to  Muhammad  Sulfcan,2  “ What  do  you  say  ” ? He  replied, 
‘‘  M.  Kamran  is  uplifted  by  the  desertion  of  those  ingrates.  It 
seems  likely  that  he  will  anticipate  us  and  come  into  these  territories. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  imperial  army  cross  the  Hindu  Kdh  first 
it  will  be  victorious,  otherwise^— God  forbid  it — the  dice  will  fall  in 
another  fashion; 99  His  Majesty  Jahanbftni  said  “ The  downfall*  of 


1 Perhaps  a bitter  allusion  to  the 

fact  that  B&bfis  was  rejoining  a man 
(Kftmrln)  who  had  given  over  Bib  Q s’ 
wife  to  the  people  of  the  bazar. 
See  fftjpro.  Probably  &art,  a wine  jar, 


was  the  nickname  of  Ism'all,  rather 
than  kjtirt,  for  A P.  has  previously 
called  him  leu*,  i.e.,  flagon. 

* A grandson  of  Sultftn  Husain  of 
Her  St.  Blochmann  402. 
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the  uplifted  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed.  “ If  he  be  uplifted,  we 
are  supplicants  at  God's  Court."  He  also  repeated  this  verse. 

Verse . 

Let  no  one  exult  in  his  own  strength. 

For  pride  casts  the  cap  from  the  head  ; 

and  he  concluded,  “ What  sense  is  there  in  delaying,  God  willing, 
we'll  at  this  very1  moment  cross  the  pass." 

* This  story  is  told  by  Jauhar,  and  sented  there  as  saying  "God  willing, 

with  more  point.  HumSyfln  isrepre-  w.c  shall  cross  the  hills  first.'* 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Departure  of  His  Majesty  JahInbanI  Jannat-asbiyInI’s  World- 
Conquering  Army  for  BADAgBSBiN*  and  itb  Victorious 
Return  to  RIbul. 

When  the  expedition  had  been  determined  upon — aud  tlie 
measure  was  a most  necessary  one,  they  set  off  at  an  auspioious  hour 
on  Monday,  5th  Jumada-al-awal,  955,  12th  June,  1548,  and  encamped 
at  Alang  Calak.1 *  After  two  or  three  days,  they  moved  from  there 
to  Qara  Bftgh.  where  they  remained  ten  or  twelve.  days  on  aoeount  of 
some  state-affairs.  In  spite  of  some  rumours  about  his  disloyalty, 
Haji  Muhammad  Khan  came  as  a well-wisher,  and  Qdsim  Husain 
Sultan,  who  was  in  Bangasb,  also  came  and  did  homage,  and  was 
favourably  received.  At  the  same  stage,  M.  Ibrahim  under  the 
guidance  of  an  auspicious  star  came  post-haste  and  paid  his  respects. 
The  lights  of  special  favour  were  Bhed  on  the  forehead  of  lps  fortune. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  which  were  the  heralds  of  countless 
victories  was  that  when  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Badakbgbla* 
his  Majesty  was  standing  in  the  ewer-room.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  his  sanctified  mind  that  “ if  this  white  bird  (referring  to  a cock 
which  was  always  in  the  room)  come  upon  my  shoulder  and  crow, 
it  will  be  a sign  of  victory.”  As  soon  as  he  had  this  thought,  the 
auspicious  bird  came  flying  and  flapping  its  wings  like  a huma, 
perched  on  his  shoulder,  and  cast  an  auspicious  shadow  over  the 
head  of  fortune.  His  Majesty  returned  thanks,  and  ordered  that 
a silver  ring  be  put  on  the  bird’s  foot.8 

Atnong  the  occurrences  which  were  suitable  preludes  to  victory 
was  this  that  when  M.  Ibrahim  arrived  at  Panjsblr3 * *  Tamar  Shigh&li 


1 The  alang  or  meadow  of  Clllk 

is  mentioned  by  Babar,  Mem.  138  as 

being  one  kos  from  K&bul.  He  says 

it  is  extensive,  but  that  the  mosqui- 

toes greatly  unnoy  the  horses. 


* This  story  is  told  by  Jauhar  who 
adds  that  HumlyUn  used  to  feed  the 
bird  with  raisins. 

8 JarrettU,  399  n.  and  411,  and 
Bibar  145. 
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intercepted  him.  Malik  ‘All  of  Panjshir  joined  the  Mirza  with  his 
clan,  and  M.  Ibrfthim  bravely  engaged  Tamar  ‘All  Shighfill,  and 
ronted  him.  He  brought  Malik  ‘All  of  Panjshir  along  with  him 
as  a precautionary  measure,  and  introduced  him  to  his  Majesty 
Jah&nb&nl.  • This  simple-minded  well-wisher  of  the  State  was  incom- 
moded by  having  to  travel  with  M.  Ibrahim,  on  account  of  groundless 
anxieties  about  his  lands,1  and  after  a quarrel  it  came  to  fighting. 
Though  the  Mirza  had  but  few  men  with  him  he  displayed  great 
superiority  and  conducted  his  own  party  to  the  Presence.  Next 
day  Malik  ‘All  sent  his  brother  and  preferred  excuses  for  his  offence, 
and  he  also  sent  the  head  of  Tamar  ‘All.  His  Majesty  rewarded 
the  messenger  with  a robe  of  honour  and  other  presents,  and  sent 
a soothing  letter  to  his  brother.  He  wrote  that  the  Mirza  had  not 
understood  him,  that  his  hereditary2  loyalty  was  patent  to  his 
Majesty’s  heart,  and  that  when  his  Majesty  came  to  bis  territory 
he  would  treat  him  with  royal  favours ; his  Majesty  also  treated  M. 
Ibr§hlm  with  much  favour  and  called  him  his  son.  After  bestowing 
royal  benignities  on  him  he  gave  him  leave  to  depart  in  order  that 
he  might  go  and  get  M.  Sulaiman  ready  with  his  army,  and  the 
munitions  of  war.  He  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  royal  army 
near  Badakhsh&n . When  it  reached  T&liq&n,  they  were  to  come  and 
join.  The  noble  lady  Miriam-Makani  and  LisMajjsty  the  ghahinftbah, 
the  light  of  tho  eyes  of  the  Sultanate  and  the  rose  tree  (gulbun)  of  the 
rose  garden  of  the  ^spring  of  the  gjilafat,  were  sent  off  from  the 
village  of  Gulbih&r3  to  Kabul.  Muhammad  Qasim  MaujI  was 
appointed  governor  of  Kabul  and  sent  with  them.  He  was  to 
continually  serve  his  Majesty  the  Qhahingbah,  and  also  to  manage 
thoroughly  the  district.  When  his  Majesty  had  baited  at  the  village 
of  Baz&rak*  in  the  Tumau  of  Panjgblr,  HajI  Muhammad  (son  of) 


1 Bafiqr-i-naqi^-uuo^lnddrdna.  I 
presume  that  this  is  the  meaning, 
but  it  may  mean  that  Malik  'All  was 
too  independent  to  go  with  another 
man,  and  that  too  one  who  was  only 

an  heir-apparent. 

* Perhaps  he  was  a Yusufzai  and 
a relative  of  Shift  Man*  Hr,  son  of 
Malik  Sulaimln,  whose  daughter 


Bfcbar  married.  Mem.  250. 

* Gulban  in  text,  but  it  is  tyulbihir 
in  Lucknow  ed.,  and  this  is  probably 
correct  as  it  agrees  with  B&bar  154. 
See  also  219,  where  B&bar  has  some 
verses  about  Gulbih&r.  It  lies  N.  of 
K&bul,  and  as  usual  A.F.  puns  on 
tho  name. 

• Jarrett,  399  and  400m.  1. 
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Baba  Qushqa,  Qasim  Husain  Sultan,  Tardl  Beg,  Muhammad  Qull 
Barlas,  ‘AJi  Quli  Sultan,  Mir  Latff,  and  Haidar  Muhammad  Culi 
were  sent  as  an  advance-guard.1  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the 
Hindu  Koh,  Mahdi  Sultan,2  Tardi  Muhammad  Jang  Jang,  and  the 
party  who  were  in  the  fort  of  Andarab,  fled.  In  accordance  with 
the  royal  orders,  Tardl  Beg  and  Muhammad  Quli  Barl&s  hastened  to 
Khost  in  order  to  seize  the  families  of  the  fugitives  which  were  there. 
M.  Kiimran,  being  drunk  wkh  the  wine  of  arrogance,  was  in  Qilf a 
Zafar.  Though  the  runaway  officers  in  Tfiliqan  requested  the  Mlrza 
to  guard  the  roads,  and  to  block  the  route  from  Kabul,  they  were 
not  successful.  Mulla  Khirad  Zargar,  who  was  then  in  close  contact 
with  M.  Karnran,  and  was  a constant  sedition-monger,  made  great 
efforts  in  this  respect,  but  could  not  attain  his  object.  At  last  Qariica 
Khan  and  his  party  took  the  precaution  to  send  MuQfihib  Beg  to 
bring  the  families  from  Khost.  lest  a force  should  come  from  Kabul 
and  make  them  prisoners.  Just  at  this  time  Tardl  Beg  and 
Muhammad  Quli  arrived  at  Kh5st,  and  Mu  sahib  Beg  took  off  the 
families  to  Tfiliqfin.  Apparently  this  was  done  by  the  connivance 
which  is  the  result  of  long  service. 

When  the  royal  standards  approached  Andaral^,  M.  Hindtil 
arrived  from  Qanduz,  and  brought  in  §her  ‘All  as  a prisoner.  His 
Majesty  Jahanbani  honoured  the  Mirzii  with  various  favours. 
Among  these  was  that  he  should  pay  his  respects  on  horseback.3 
The  short  account  of  the  affair  of  §fcer  ‘Ali  is  that  before  the  arrival 
of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  Badakhslpinat,  and  when  M.  Kara  run 
was  in  power  there,  3her  ‘All  in  his  arrqgance  always  behaved 
disrespectfully  to  the  Mirzft,  and  urged  the  taking  of  Qanduz  and 
the  bringing  in  of  M.  Hind&l.  At  last  the  Mirzii  appointed  him  to 
Qanduz,  and  M.  Hindfil  by  the  royal  good  fortune  succeeded  in 
making  him  prisoner.  The  thing  happened  thus.  One  night  many 
of  the  infantry  soldiers  of  Qanduz  surrounded  his  house  (tent  ?). 


1 Ba  i-manquld.  But  the 

meaning  is  that  they  were  sent  on  in 
advance  of  the  main  army,  and  the 
word  is  properly  mangbtilai  and  is 
Mongolian. 

* Apparently  thia  was  a brother  of 
GulbAdRn’s  husband'  Khi?r  Khw&jn, 


Tir.  Rash.,  401. 

* Jauhar  states  that  Hindil  arrived 
a watch  after  nightfall.  He  saw 
Hum&ySn  afar  off,  and  wanted  to 
alight  from  his  horse,  but  HunmTm 
made  him  keep  his  sent. 
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He  fled  and  flung  himself  into  the  river,  and  broke  his  arm,  and  was 
caught  in  his  own  snare.  When  the  Mlrzft  brought  him  before  his 
Majesty  Jah&nbftnf,  the  latter  did  not  regard  his  improper  actions, 
and  drew  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  his  offences,  and  having  given 
him  a robe  of  honour  nominated  him  to  Ghori.  For  his  far-seeing 
mind  looked  to  his  nature  and  his  capabilities,  and  as  he  found  in 
him  manliness  and  administrative  ability,  he  passed  over  so  many 
great  crimes,  each  of  which  was  deserving  of  condign  punishment, 
and  distinguished  him  by  favours.  For  in  the  scales  of  appreciation 
he  found  that  the  subjects  of  reward  were  more  than  those  of 
retribution.1 * * 

After  M.  Hindftl  had  been  honoured  by  royal  favours,  an  order 
was  issued  that  Hfiji  Muhammad  TCh&n  and  a number  of  others 
should  advance  as  a vanguard  (manquld),  and  that  the  Mfrzft  should 
head  them.  All  were  to  obey  the  Mlrza — who  would  always  be  a 
supporter  of  dominion — and  not  to  fail  in  good  service,  so  that  each 
might  be  rewarded  in  proportion  thereto.  In  the  middle  of  Jum&dft- 
aUftkbir  955,  22nd  May,  1548,  the  camp  reached  the  Qfi^T's  Alang, 
which  is  a village  of  Andarfib.  The  Qftzi  of  Andarflb  and  the  men 
of  the  Tuqbiit8  and  Salqftnci  tribes,  and  the  BalucTs  and  a number 
of  soldiers  aud  of  the  Airaaqs  of  Badakhsh&n,  and  of  the  servants 
of  Muf&hib  Beg  did  homage,  and  received  royal  favours.  From 
thence  the  army  proceeded,  march  after  march,  to  Tfiliq&n.  Most 
of  the  fugitive  officers,  as  well  as  Mirza  * Abdullfth  and  a number 
of  M.  K&mran’g  men,  were  in  garrison  there.  An  order  was  issued 
to  M1.  Hindal  and  the  officers  with  him  to  cross  the  Bang!*  river 
and  engage*  Just  then  M.  K&mr&n*  hastily  brought  his  men  from 

1 B&yazld  tells  us  that  8 her  All  Journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus, 
hafl  been  a servant  of  the  unfortunate  p.  152. 

Y&dg&r  NifTr.  4 * * * Jauhar  says  K&mr&n  marched  25 

* This  is  an  Afghan  tribe,  Jarrett,  kos  from  Qil'a  gafar ' (KSmrin  seems 

II.  403.  I have  jiot  found  the  name  to  have  been  famous  for  his  rapid 

SalqSncT  mentioned.  movements),  and  that  it  was  not  till 

8 The  text  has  Tangl,  but  the  j after  sunrise  that  he  was  recognised, 
variant  Bang!  is  right.  The  Bang!  He  drove  back  Qajl  Mfu^ammad,  but 

or  Bungl  is  a tributary  of  the  when  he  heard  Humiy&n’s  drums  he 

Khairab&d  river,  whioh  again  is  a cried,  41  I’ve  lost  the  game,"  and 

tributary  of  the  Oxus.  The  Bang!  retreated  into  T&llqin. 

flows  south  of  TUIqin.  See  Wood's 
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Qila’  Zaffar  and  Kisljm  and  joined  the  unholy  crew.  On  Saturday, 
15fch  Jam&da-al-ftkhiri 1 an  engagement  took  place  on  a rising  ground 
which  they  call  khalsftn  (?)  The  royal  arm^  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  river  and  there  was  some  distance  between  the  advance-guard 
and  the  main  body.  In  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will,  the  imperial 
vanguard  was  turned  back  and  had  to  recross  the  river.  The  enemy 
proceeded  to  plunder.2  M.  Kamran  was  stationed  on  the  same 
rising  ground ‘with  a few  men.  Meanwhile  his  Majesty  Jahftnbfiiri 
arrived  on  the  river  bank  and  wished  to  cross  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
Sundry  faithful  informants  represented  that  the  river  was  in  a pool3 
there,  and  that  a mile  higher  up  there  was  a mill,  and  that  as  the  place 
was  stony,  it  would  be  easy  to  cross  there.  They  went  there,  and 
when  they  got  nigh  the  mill,  Shaikham4 *  Khwfija  Khi?ri,  the  kalantar 
(headman)  of  the  KJiwaja6  Khizrls  was  brought  in  a prisoner.  The 
tinqatdrs  who  were  by  his  Majesty's  rein  were  bidden  to  strike  the 
faithless  runagate.  They  so  listed  and  kicked  him  that  the  spectators 
felt  certain  that  his  black  soul  could  no  longer  have  connection  with 
his  body.  In  that  place  they  captured  Ismail  Beg  Duldai  and 
brought*  him  to  the  presence.  His  Majesty  granted  him  his  life, 
forgav.e  him  his  offences  at  the  intercession  of  Mun'am  Khftn,  and  made 
him  over  to  him.  His  Majesty  then  proceeded  to  the  height  where 
M.  K&tnran  was.  He  appointed  Fatah  Ullah  Beg,  brother  of  Rushan 
Koka  to  the  vanguard,  and  sent  forward  with  him  a number  of 


1 As  the  army  arrived  at  Andar&b 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  then 
made  several  marches  there  is  pro- 
bably a mistake  in  this  date. 

2 Jauhar  mentions  that  after  the 
plundering  was  over,  and  the  enemy 
had  retreated  to  Tiliqan,  it  was 
reported  to  HumayQn  that  the  library 
was  safe.  He  was  much  pleased, 
saying,  “ God  bo  praised  that  things 
which  cannot  be  replaced  are  safe! 
As  for  other  things,  they  were  a small 
matter." 

3 Ah  jam  jama  ast,  Jamjama  means 

a skull  in  Arabic.  Perhaps  all  that 

is  meant  here  is  that  the  waters  of 


the  river  were  collected  together  in 
the  place. 

* He  had  deserted  along  with 
Qarica  KfcXn.  Baylzld  sayB  the 
millers  took  him  up  and  cared  for 
him  and  that  he  became  kal&ntar 
again  and  lived  for  several  years. 
He  was  beaten  with  the  stocks  jot 
muskets,  Ac.  According  to  Jauhar, 
Hum&yfln  ordered  him  to  be  split 
into  nine  strips;  42  wounds  wero 
inflicted  on  him,  but  at  night  he  went 
off  to  his  own  house. 

* This  is  mentioned  as  a clan  in 
B&bar,  27/, 
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devoted  heroes.  A gallant  engagement  took  place,  and  Fatah  Ullah 
was  unhorsed.  Just  then  the  royal  standard  (kauhab),  which  is  the 
preface  of  conquest  and  the  advance-guard  of  victory,  made  its 
appearance ; the  Mirza  gave  up  heart  and  had  no  power  to  resist.  He 
fled  to  the  fort  of  T&Hqan,  and  set  himself  to  strengthen  it.  The 
imperial  army  proceeded  to  plunder.  A dispute  arose  among  the 
attendants  ( qalaqcidn ) about  the  goods,  and  his  Majesty  gave  orders 
for  haral,1  i.e that  every  one  should  keep  what  came  into  his  hands, 
and  others  had  no  claim  to  it.  In  that  victory  no  one  had  even  a 
hair  of  his  head  injured,  excepting  'All  Qull  Khfin.  Isahaq2 * * * * *  (Isaac) 
Sultfin,  Tardi  Beg,  the  son  of  Beg  Mirak,  Babi  Jujak,  and  a number 
of  others  who  had  boldly  followed  the  victorious  were  made  prisoners. 
M.  Hindal  and  Haji  Muhammad  brought  their  prisoners  to  the 
Presence,  and  his  Majesty  treated  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  distributed  favour  and  chastisement  suitable 
to  their  deservings.  And  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Court  of  the 
True  Disposer,  who  is  liberal  without  stint  and  bounteous  without 
solicitation. 

Next  day  he  commenced  the  siege  and  distributed  the  batteries. 
One  day  a shot  from  the  battery  which  was  in  charge  of  Mun'am 
Khan,  Muhammad  Quli  Barlas  and  IJusain  Qull  Sultan  Muhrd&r, 
struck  Mubariz  Beg  and  killed  him.  His  Majesty,  who  was  a mine  of 
compassion,  lamented8  greatly  and  exclaimed,  “Would 'that  his 
brother  Mueahib  Beg  had  been  killed  in  his  stead.”  With  brotherly 
feeling,  or  rather  out  of  general  amiability,  he,  in  spite  of  M.  K&mrfin’s 
many  crimes,  became  kindly  disposed  to  him  and  sent  him  an  admoni. 
tory  firman  which  might  be  an  armlet  of  dominion  and  fortune  and 


l Bayazid  writes  hural  and  says 
the  result  of  the  order  was  that  some 

lost  Rs.  2000  and  did  get  one  back, 

and  that  others  who  had  not  ten 
rupees  got  10,000. 

* TSr.  Rash.  451.  He  was  son  of 
Shah  Muhammad  Sulfcftn,  who  was 

grandson  of  Babar’s  maternal  uncle 

Muhammad  J£han,  and  his  mother 

(Khadlja  Sultan)  was  a daughter  of 
JBubar’s  younger  maternal  uncle 

Al?mad  Khan.,  Jsafrao’s  sister  Muhta- 


rlm  was  married  to  K am  ran  and 
afterwards  to  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
M.  Sulalman,  Blochmann  312.  She 
was  IJaidar  M.’s  wife’s  sister,  and 
was  married  to  Kamran  through  his 
influence. 

* According  to  Jauhar,  HumSyfln 
was  affected,  not  so  much  by  the 
death  of  Mubariz,  as  by  his  having 
felt  it  necessary  to  put  a number  of 
prisoners  to  death. 
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a neck-charm  of  grace  and  favour.  After  varioua  high-thoughted 
counsels  this  was  written,  " 0 evil  brother  and  beloved  war-seeker, 
refrain  from  courses  which  are  productive  of  conflict  and  cause  the 
affliction  and  destruction  of  countless  men.  Have  compassion  on  the 
men  of  the  city  and  of  the  army.  To-day  they  are  all  killed ; 
to-morrow  is  the  judgment. 


Verse. 

The  blood  of  that  race  is  on  thy  neck. 

The  hand  of  that  crowd  upon  thy  skirt, 

’Twero 1 * * * * far  better  to  think  on  peace 
And  bring  to  pass  the  ways  of  gentleness. 

He  sent  this  auspicious  rescript  along  with  Na$ib  Rammal.* 
As  the  MirsS,  being  drunk  with  folly,  had  turned  away  from  fortune 
and  put  dominion  behind  his  back,  the  sage  advices  were  of  no  avail. 
In  reply  to  that  roll  of  grace  and  preamble  of  knowledge,  he  uttered8 
the  following  verse — 


Verse} 

Who’d  to  his  bosom  strain  dominion’s  bride  ^ 

Must  kiss  the  gleaming  falchion’s  lip* 

Na§ib  Rajwmftl  conveyed  to  the  royal  hearing  the  account  of  the 
Mlrz&’s  recalcitrance  and  an  order  was  given  for  strengthening  the 
batteries.  Meanwhile,  Mfrsfts  Sulaimatt  and  IbrfthTra  arrived  with 
all  their  forces  and  were  made  partakers  of  royal  favours.  Cakar 
I&fin,  son  of  Wais  Qibcfiq  also  arrived  with  the  men  of  Kulab  and 
formed  a supplement  to  the  army  of  fortune.  During  this  period  of 
one6 *  month  of  the  siege  the  gates  of  victory  opened  more  and  more 
for  the  imperialists,  while  the  knot  of  affairs  grew  tighter  for  M. 
Kimrftn,  and  he  became  more  and  more  straitened.  At  last  he 
became  hopeless  of  the  success  of  tricks  and  stratagems,  and  also 


l These  last  two  lines  are  not  in 

Jauhar  and  would  be  better  away. 

* Is.,  a diviner  or  soothsayer, 

8 Jauhar  says  that  when  Kimr&n 

received  Hum&y  flu's  letter  he  read  it 

and  was  silent  for  a while,,  and  then 

quoted  the  verse. 


* This  couplet  is  said  by  IJaidar 
Mlrsl  to  have  been  sent  by  ShaibSnl 
to  ah&h  Ism'all.  Tir.  Rash.  233. 

I Jauhar  has  two  months,  but  if 
A.F/s  other  dates  are  right  the  siege 
did  not  last  even  one  month. 
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came  to  despair  of  the  help  from  Pir  Muhammad  Kh&n  Uzbeg,  which, 
he  in  his  short-sightedness  looked  for.  Involuntarily  he  put  his 
hands  to  the  saddle  strips  ( fitrak ) 1 of  obedience  and  submission. 
By  means  of  this  device  he  saved  himself  this  time  from  the  whirl- 
pool of  danger  and  brought  the  ship  of  safety  from  out  the  tumult 
of  the  waves  to  the  shore  of  salvation.  With  this  design,  he  made 
various,  supplications  and  cries  for  help.  One  day  he  fastened  a 
letter  to  an  arrow  and  shot  it  into  the  camp.  Its  purport  was  that 
he  had  not  recognised  the  claims  of  his  Majesty  to  reverence. 
“ I have  seen  what  I have  seen,  and  now  I repent  of  the  past  and  wish 
that  leave  may  be  granted  to  me  to  circumambulate  the  Holy 
K'aba  so  that  I may  be  cleansed  from  the  sin  of  rebellion  and  the 
anguish  of  ingratitude,  and  may  become  fit  for  proper  service.  My 
hope  is  that  this  boon  may  be  granted  to  me  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Mir  'Arab8  of  Mecca.”  The  Mir  was  distinguished  among  all. 
the  devotees  of  the  age  for  honesty  and  transparency  and  had  applied 
himself  to  alchemy.  His  Majesty  Jah&nbanl  Jinnat&shiy&ni  had  a 
regard  for  him,  and  on  this  expedition  he  kept  close  to  the  royal 
stirrup  and  was  adorning  the  army  of  prayer  (la$Akar-i-du‘d). 
When  the  petition  of  supplication  reached  the  royal  hearing,  he  sent 
for  the  Mir  and  spoke  to  him  about  it.  The  Mir  said  that  he  would 
write  an  answer  and  send  it  into  the  fort.  He  wrote  as  follows.8 
" Know,  O men  of  the  fort,  that  salvation  is  in  sincerity  and  safety  in 
submission,  and  peace  be  upon  whoever  followeth  the  right  path.” 
When  M.  K&mr&n  had  understood  the  purport  of  this  writing,  he 
wrote  back  by  the  same  method  that  he  would  submit  to  whatever 
the  $pr  should  order  His  Majesty  JahSnbfinl,  inasmuch  as  kindness 
and  benevolence  were  of  his  nature’s  essence,  sent  off  the  Mir,  who 
proceeded  to  the  fort  and  expounded  the  doctrines  of  verity  which 
ill  reason’s  reservoir  are  more  sweet  than  limpid  streams,  but  more 
bitter  to  the  sensual  taste  than  the  juice  of  the  colocynth.  In  his 
exposition  and  application  he  did  not  leave  out  a single  point,  and  at 
every  sentence  of  reproof  the  Mtrza,  as  he  had  received  a lesson  from 


l Explained  by  the  Lucknow  edi- 
tion by  the  word  shiklrband.  The 
fitrak  are  the  cords  attached  to  the 
saddle  ard  used  for  tying  game  to. 

8 Can  this  be  the  Muhammad 


‘Arab  montioned  by  Bay  fold  116,  and 
who  was  TfthmSsp's.Imftm  P 
8 It  was  in  Arabic  and  A.F.  gives 
the  original  and  also  a translation. 
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the  crapulous  headaches  following  on  his  debauches,  held  down  the 
head  of  submission  and  cried,  “ I’ve  sinned,  I've  sinned,  I'll  do 
whatever  you  order.”  The  Mir  said,  “ The  atonement  is  that  you 
arise  and  with  a sincere  soul  and  contrite  heart  come  with  me  and 
do  homage.”  The  Mirzi,  either  from  sincerity  or  deceit  set  off.  but 
when  they  got  near  the  gate,  the  Mir,  who  could  perceive  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  feelings,  became  aware  that  they  were 
without  root.1  He  stopped,  and  said  to  the  Mirzfi,  “ As  you  have  set 
out  to  kiss  the  threshold  and  have  emerged  from  the  circle  of  sedi- 
tion, and  have  escaped  from  a state  of  rebellion,  the  proper  thing  for 
auspiciousness  and  repentance  is  that  you  send  the  runaway  officers 
to  the  Court  with  their  necks  bound,  that  you  yourself  recite  the 
khufcba  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  that  you  secretly  depart  and  go 
off  to  the  IJijiz.”  The  Mlrzi  accepted  the  advice  and  agreed  to 
everything,  but  added,9  9t  Entreat  his  Majesty  to  Buffer  BibiiB  to 
depart  along  with  me,  for  he  is  an  old  servant,  and  I .am  desirous 
of  atoning  to  him  on  this  journey  for  what  I have  done  to  him.” 
When  the  Mir  returned  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  his 
Majesty,  he  asked  pardon  for  the  Mlrz&’s  offences,  and  his  Majesty, 
on  account  of  his  constitutional  kindness,  forgave  him  and  ratified 
all  that  the  Mir  had  arranged.  1 

On  Friday,  12th  Rajab,  955, 12th  August,  1548,  Maulfinfi  ‘ Abdul 
Bftqi  the  Sadr  recited  the  kkufcba  in  his  Majesty  Jahftnbftni's  name. 


l These  words  are  followed  by  the 
clause,  “ and  this  amount  of  submis- 
sion is  sufficient  in  the  outer  world/’ 
and  this  is  put  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  Mlr’s  reflections.  But  I believe 
it  is  a parenthesis  of  A.F.’s  own. 

* This  and  much  else  is  taken 
from  Bayizld.  It  is  strange  that 
Kimrin  should  have  thought  it 
possible  for  him  to  atone  to  Bibfls, 
but  perhaps  Bibtls’  return  to  him 
shewed  that  he  had  condoned  the 
outrages.  Kimrin's  begging  that 
BftbUs  might  be  allowed  to  go  with 
him  was  a sign  of  grace,  for  it  saved 
him  from  the,  probable  fate  of  the 


other  officers.  Nizimtt-d-dln  says 
distinctly  that  he  begged  forgiveness 
for  B&bfls.  Bayizld  says  that 
Kimrin  begged  off  Bib  As  saying  he 
had  killed  his  sons  and  that  by  taking 
him  to  Meoca  he  would  obtain 
absolution  (bahili  htuil  harem.),  and 
that  Humiyfln  agreed,  saying  thqt  he 
did  not  want  cuckolds  (cZstotit)  in 
his  camp.  According  to  Firishta, 
Humiyfln  was  so  elated  by  his 
victory  that  he  broken  oat  into  poetry 
hi  the  fatafrniml,  or  proclamation 
whioh  he  sent  to  Bairim  Shin. 
Firishta  gives  the  verses  and  also 
ftair&m’s  quatrain  in  reply. 
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and  his  Majesty  went  off  from  there  to  a garden1 * *  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  The  batteries  were  dismantled,  and  an  order  was  given  that 
Hdj?  Muhammad  should  be  present  with  a body  of  troops,  that  the 
Mirzft  was  departing  with  a few  men,  as  had  been  arranged,  and  that 
until  his  exit  from  the  dominions  they  should  guard  the  borders. 
fAli  Dost  Khan  Bfirgbegi,  ‘Abdal  Wahhftb,  Sayid  Muhammad  Pakna, 
Muhammad  Quli  Sbai^b  Kam&n,  La$ifi  Sahrindi  and  a number  of 
others  were  appointed  to  guard  the  gate  of  the  fort  and  to  bring  in 
the  runaway  officers  and  to  let  the  Mirz&  pass  with  the  sanctioned 
companions.  The  Mirzft  came  out  in  accordance  with  the  compact. 
On  the  way,  one  of  M.  Ibr&him’s  servants  recognised  as  his  own  a 
horse  which  one9  of  M.  Kfimr&n’s  servants  was  riding,  and  told  this 
to  M.  Ibrahim,  who  sent  people  to  bring  away  the  horse.  When 
this  was  brought  to  his  Majesty’s  ears,  he,  in  his  courtesy,  disapproved 
of  the  proceeding  and  censured  M.  Ibrfihim,  and  he,  out  of  shame 
and  narrowness  of  disposition  went  off  without  leave  to  Kis^m.  Hajf 
Muhammad,  too,  was  blamed  as  the  insult  to  the  Mirz§  had  been 
committed  with  his  knowledge.  A gracious  firmftn  containing 
apologies,  with  a robe  of  honour  and  a horse  were  sent  along  with 
Kbwftja  Jal&lu-d-din  Mahmud  the  Mir  BTyat&t  (to  Kftmr&n).  When 
the  night  was  somewhat  advanced,  Qar§ca  Khfin  was  produced 
with  a sword  tied  to  his  neck.  When  he  came  in  front  of  the  torches 
an  order9  was  issued  for  removing  the  sword  ; his  guilt  was  forgiven, 
and  he  was  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  do  homage.  And  his 
Majesty  said4 *  in  Turk!,  *r,Tis  the  fortune  of  war,  such*  accidents  as 


1 Apparently  the  garden  of  Mir 
Tfll&q  (Bay laid). 

* Bayizld  says  it  was  a dah,  or 
maidservant  who  was  on  the  horse. 
This  vjould  make  the  inBult  tho 
greater.  A.F.  probably  uses  the 
word  khidmatg&r  as  at  1. 44  line  7 to 
mean  a female  servant. 

* Bay&zld  says  that  when  Hum&yQn 
caught  sight  of  Qar&oa  he  said,  “ He  is 
a white-bearded  man,  and  I called  him 
father,  take  off  the  sword  from  his 
neck.*’ 

4 ‘Alam-i-iipahigari  ast.  Appar- 

ently Humiyun  kindly  intended  to 


console  QarAca  for  his  defeat  by  re- 
presenting that  he  had  only  suffered 
from  the  mistakes  or  accidents  in- 
separable from  war,  and  drew  a vei} 
over  the  treachery  of  his  behaviour. 
We  find  in  Bay&zld,  Humiy&n  using 
a similar  expression  in  the  moment 
of  his  defeat  at  Balfch  in  order  to 
hearten  his  men.  The  words  there 
are  ffcurrat  anted*  dilddrlhd  mlddd 
end  he  1 dlam  sipahgirUt  *aiba 
nadarad.  " His  Majesty  was  using 
various  encouragements,  saying  it 
is  the  fortune  of  war,  there  is  no 
disgrace.*' 
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this  must  happen.”  He  was  ordered  to  stand  on  the  left,  below 
Tardi  Beg  K&Zn. 

Next  they  brought  Muj&fcib  Beg  with  a quiver  and  a sword  at 
his  neck.  When  he  came  near  the  torches  an  order  was  given  for 
removing  the  weapons.  Similarly  they  brought  Sardfir  Beg  the 
son  of  Qarftca  Khan.  His  Majesty  said  “ 'Tis  the  elders'  fault,  what 
fault  have  the  children  committed  ? ” In  this  manner  the  other  officers 
were  brought  in  one  after  the  other  and  heard  the  news  of  pardon. 
Last,  came  Qurban  Qarfiwal,  a personal  servant  of  his  Majesty  and 
with  shame  and  downcast  looks  did  obeisance.  His  Majesty  said  in 
Turk!,  " What  ailed  you , and  what  made  you  go  away.”  He  replied 
in  the  same  language,  “ What  is  the  use  of  inquiring  about  the 
complexion  of  those  who  have  been  made  black  by  the  hand  of  God's 
power”?1  Hasan  Quli  Sultan  Muhrdftr,  who  was  always  allowed 
liberty  of  speech;,  recited  this  verse  in  the  assembly. 

Verse.2 * 

When  a lamp  has  been  lighted  by  God 
Who  puffs  at  it  burns  his  own  beard. 

All  the  officers  felt  uneasy  at  the  appropriateness 8 (of  the 
quotation)  to  Qarftca  Khan  who  had  a long  beard.  Next  day  his 
Majesty  marched  from  there  and  encamped  in  a pleasant  meadow  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tallqan 4 * river.  On  Wednesday,  17th  Rajab,  M. 
Kamran  came  back,  under  divine  guidance,  and  did  homage.  The 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  is  as  follows.  In  B&dam- 
darah6 *  M.  Kfimrfin  was  expatiating  to  M.  'Abdullah  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  royal  favours  and  was  expressing  his  surprise  at  his  Majesty's 


l Bay&zld  says  that  on  hearing 

Qarb&n’s  reply  Hum&yfln  smiled  and 

told  his  diwdns  that  if  Qarban’s  jagir 
had  been  resumed,  it  should  be 
restored  to  him. 

4 This  verse  as  stated  by  Vamb8ry 

Hist,  of  Bokhara,  256,  to  have  been 
quoted  by  the  unfortunate  £hw&ja 

Abul  Makarim  (see  Bibar’s  Mem.  65), 
to  Shaib&nl  in  1501  when  questioned 

as  to  why  he  had  shaved  off  his  beard. 

* Probably  the  hotter  rendering  is 


that  given  by  Erskine  in  a note  Hist. 
II.  357.  44  All  the  rebel  lords,  but 
especially  Qar&ca,  felt  much  ashame<|. 

4 Apparently  the  Bangl  river, 
which  is  called  by  Nif&mu-d-dln  the 
T&lTqan  river. 

4 Ni$5mu-d*dln,  Lucknow  ed.  215, 
says  Karri  ran  had  gone  two  leagues 
(parasangs)  when  he  turned  back. 
Erskine’sjcopy,  $ee  Hist.  II.  358,  had 
ten  and  not  two  leagues,  and  this  is 
in  all  probability  correct. 
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passing  over  so  many  crimes  and  acts  of  disrespect.  M.  1 Abdullah 
asked  him  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  in  his  Majesty's 
place.  K&mr&n  replied  that  he  would  not  have  forgiven  or  forgotten 
Then,  said  M.  ‘ Abdullah,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  making  atone- 
ment, how  would  it  be  if  you  availed  yourself  of  it  ? The  Mirzft 
asked  what  he  meant,  and  M.  ‘Abdullah1  said,  “ We  are  this  day  in  a 
place  where  the  king’s  arm  cannot  reach  us.  The  right  thing  is  for 
us  to  go  post  haste  with  a few  men  and  make  our  submission,  return 
thanks  to  his  Majesty  and  beg  pardon  for  our  offences,  and  render 
acceptable  service.”  M.  K&mr&n  approved  of  the  idea  and  set  off  with 
a few  men ; when  he  came  nigh  the  camp  he  sent  Babus  to  do 
obeisance  and  to  report  his  coming.  His  Majesty  Jahanb&n!  rejoiced 
at  the  coming  of  the  Mirza  and  ordered  that  first  Mun'im  Kh&n, 
Tardi  Beg  Kh&n,  Mir  Muhammad  MunshI,  Hasan  Quli  Sul£&n 
Muhrd&r,  B&ltu  Beg,  Tuw&cl  Begl,  Takhci  Beg  and  many  others 
should  go  forth,  and  after  them  that  Q&sim  Husain  Sul£3n  Shaib&ni, 
Khizr  Khw&ja  Sultfin,  Iskandar  Suljan,  ‘All  Qnli  Khan,  Bah&dur 
Kh&n  and  many  others  should  go,  and  thirdly,  that  M.  Hindal,  M. 
‘Askari,  and  M.  Sulaim&n  should  go  to  welcome  him.  And  on  the  same 
day  he  ordered  that  the  chains  should  be  taken  off  M.  ‘Askari’s  feet. 

Next  morning  the  princes  and  officers  came  and  paid  their 
respects  in  accordance  with  forms  which  his  Majesty  had  prescribed, 
and  his  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  and  held  a 
general  audience.  M.  Kamrftn  hastened  forward  to  kiss  the  carpet 
and  paid  the  obeisances  of  supplication  and  the  prostrations  of 
sincerity.  His  Majesty  Jahfinbfini  graciously  observed,  “ The  ceremo- 
nials of  reception  ( didan-i~t&ra ) have  been  observed,  now  come  and 
let  us  embrace  like  brothers.”  Then  he  clasped  the  Mirz&  to  his 
bosom,  and  wept  so  violently  that  all  those  present  were  touched  to 
the.heart.  The  Mirz&  after  making  profound  obeisances  sat  on  the 
left  * in  accordance  with  the  royal  indication.  His  Majesty  said  in 


i This  is  the  'Abdullah  Kh&n 
Moghal  of  Blochmann,  396.  He  was 
KSmrin’s  brother-in-law,  and  Akbar 
afterwards  married  his  daughter. 

& Jauhar  says,  "on  the  right 
hand,"  but  all  the  A.N.  MSS.  have 
" left,"  Though  Hum&ydn  was  very 
generous  and  forgiving  he  was  also 


a great  stickler  for  propriety  and  it 
was  probably  to  mark  KSmran’s  pre- 
vious misconduct  that  he  was  not 
put  on  the  right  hand  like  Sulaim&n 
the  son  of  his  father's  cousin. 
Erskine,  however,  Hist.  II.  358  seems 
I to  imply  that  the  left  was  among  the 
Turks  the  place  of  honour. 
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Turld  " Sit  close  by.”  The  right  side  was  pointed  out  to  M»  Sulaim&n. 
In  like  manner  the  prinoes  and  officers  sat  on  the  right  and  left 
according  to  their  degree.  All  the  intimate  courtiers,  such  as  Hasan 
Quit  Muhrdfir,  Mir  Mohammad  MuagfeT,  Haidar  Muhammad,  Maqffid 
Beg  Ak^ta  sat  close  together  ( dar  dingal).  A great  festival  was 
held.  Qfiaim  Cangi,  Kocak  Ghicakl,  Makhlas  Qabuzl,  Hfifig  Sultftn 
Muhammad  Rukkua,  K^wfija  Kamfilu-d-dln  Husain,  Hafiz  Muhri  and 
others  of  this  enchanting  band  took  their  seats  near  the  festive  circle 1 
(qur)  and  discoursed  delightful  music.  Among  the  younger  men 
( ikkahd ) there  were  Kfikar  'All,  Sbfiham  Beg  Jalftir,  Tulak  Qooln  and 
others  standing  behind  the  circle  ( qur ).  Fruits  and  varied  dishes 
were  set  out  in  royal  fashion.  In  this  assembly  Hasan  Qoll  Muhrdar 
said  to  M.  Kfimrfin,  “ I have  heard  that  it  was  stated  before  you 
that  some  one  had  said  in  Pir  Muhammad  Khan’s  presence  that 
whoever  did  not  cherish  hatred  as  big  as  an  orange  against  Martw$a 
r All  was  not  entitled  to  be  called  a Musalmftn,  and  that  you  remarked 
thereupon  that  it  behoved  a servant  of  Q-od  to  have  such  hatred  as 
big  as  a pumpkin.”  The  Mirzft  became  very  angry  and  said,  “ Then 
it  seems  people  take  me  for  a heretic”51  (khdriji).  There  was  general 
conversation  ( ? ) and  his  Majesty  Jahfiubfiu!  scattered  pearls  of  speech. 
The  meeting  lasted  till  the  end  of  day.  In  this  joyful  assembly  M. 
r Askar!  was  made  over  to  M.  Kamrfin,  and  allowed  to  go  to  his 
quarters.  As  the  Mirzft  had  come  in  a hurry,  tents,  Ac.,  were  erected 


1 Bayfield  says,  behind  the  qur. 
The  word  has  several  meanings,  the 
most  common  being  that  of  “ flags 
and  other  ensigns ; ” Bloohmann  50 
note.  But  here  the  word  seems  to 
have  the  meaning  given  in  P.  de 
Coorteille’s  Diet.  “ cercle  de  gens 
qui  sont  en  ffite.” 

* A.F.  seems  to  have  taken  this 
story  from  Bayfield,  and  as  usual, 
he  rather  spoils  it.  According  to 
Bay  field  the  remark  was  first  made 
in  the  Court  of  ‘Cbaidn-l-lih,  and 
this  is  the  the  story  is  told  in 
Shfih  Tahmfisp’s  Memoirs.  See  Dr. 
Teufel's  paper  on  the  Z.DJt.0.  and 
Dr.  Horn's  translation,  Strafiburg, 


1892,  p.  37.  See  also  the  paper  on 
Bay  field’s  Memoirs  JA.S.B.,  LXV7. 
Part  I,  No.  4 for  1898.  Dr.  Teufel 
quotes  a somewhat  similar  mode  of 
comparison  from  Herodotus.  Kfim- 
r&n  had  married  anUzbeg  wife,  and 
was  no  doubt  desirous  when  at  BalJch 
of  ingratiating  himself  With  ■ Che 
Uzbegs,  who  were  Sunnis  like 
himself.  The  story  therefore  is 
probably  trne.  In  reply  to  Kfimrfin's 
angry  denial  Hasan  exoused  him* 
self  by  saying  that  he  was  only 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  and  by 
using  the  proverb  that  the  quoting 
of  infidel-expressions  does  not  make 
one's  self  an  infidel. 
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for  him  near  the  royal  residence.  Next  day  a counsel  was  held  with 
the  princes  and  officers  about  an  expedition  against  Balkh.  Every- 
one spoke  according  to  his  opinions.  His  Majesty  ordered  that  when 
the  army  arrived  at  Nirl  whatever  appeared  proper  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  Narl  is  a village  from  which  there  is  a road  to  Balkh 
and  another  to  Kabul. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  marched  from  this  delightful  station  and 
at  night  encamped  at  the  spring  of  Bandgae&a  which  is  near  Isbkamisb 
where  a joyful  assembly  was  held.  To  that  memorable  place  his 
Majesty  Giti-sitftn!  Firdus  MakanI  had  come  in  former  times,  and  Khau 
Mirzit  and  Jahangir  Mlrzi  had  presented  themselves  there  and  placed 
the  head  of  obedience  on  the  line  of  command.  And  his  Majesty 
Firdus  MakanI  had  in  commemoration  of  his  having  halted  there,  and 
of  the  coming  of  his  brothers  and  of  their  making  their  submission 
recorded  the  date  on  a rock.  His  Majesty  JahanbanI  Jinnat  Asljiyfim 
who  had  come  to  this  delightful  spot  in  accordance  with  H.H. 
Gltl-sit&ni’s  precedent  also  recorded  the  date  of  his  coming,  and  of 
the  homage  of  M.  K&mr&n,  and  the  assembling  together  of  the 
brothers.  And  these  two  dates  of  two  mighty  kings  on  one  stone- 
tablet  are  like  the  writing  of  the  portico  of  time  on  tlio  page  of 
night  and  day,  being  two  closely  intertwined  memorials.1  From 
thence  his  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Narl2  and  proceeded 


1 The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
the  two  inscriptions  followed  one 
another  like  day  the  night.  But  I 
think  that  A.F.  has  misread  his 
authority  (BayizTd)  and  is  in  error  in 
thinking  that  Bibar  and  HUmayUn  s 
inscriptions  were  at  one  and  the  same 
place.  BayizTd  says  Bibar  engraved 
his  on  his  return  from  Samar- 
qand.  The  inscription  then  is  pro- 
bably that  mentioned  in  Bibar  s 
Memoirs  p.  101,  but  that  was  put  up 
at  a place  north  of  the  Oxus,  via.,  at 
Abbnrdan  in  the  Masl^a  or  Maslfcha 
hill  country  and  near  ftratlpa  and 

Farghlna.  Igjikamiah  or  Ifihklmish 
lieB  S.  of  the  Oxus  and  S.E.  QandUz. 


If  Babar  was  ever  there  and  put  up 
an  inscription,  it  is  an  event  not 
mentioned  in  his  Memoirs.  There 
is  also  an  Ighk&fihm  in  East  Badakh- 
ghan  near  the  ruby  mines.  According 
to  Gulbadan  Begam  the  meeting  of 
the  brothers  was  at  Kishm,  but  this 
.is  east  of  Tallqan  and  out  of 
Humayin’s  way.  Bandgaa^a  or  more 
properly  Bandkafifea  means  a bolt  or 
bar  and  probably  was  a name  given 
to  the  place  on  account  of  the 
reunions  thpt  took  place  there. 
BayizTd  tells  us  that  H^miyin  carved 
the  letters  with  his  own  hand. 

8 Though  Kamrin  was  pardoned 
at  Tillqin,  his  retirement  to  Mecca 
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to  distribute  the  territory  of  Badakhfhan.  Khatlan/  which  is 
commonly  known  as  Kul&bj  was  given  to  M.  K&mrin  as  far  as  the 
(river)  Muk 3 and  QarStigln.  Cfikfir  Kh&n  was  M Kfimran’s  prime 
minister  and  was  sent  along  with  him.  'Askar!  M.  was  also  sent 
along  with  the  Mirza,  and  Qaratigin  was  given  to  him  as  his  fief. 
Though  M.  Kfimrfin  was  not  satisfied  with  his  fief  yet  in  consideration 
of  his  having  been  granted  his  life  he  did  not  make  any  objection.* 
Qila>  Zaffar,  Tfiliqan  and  several  other  parganas  were  assigned  to 
Mlrzas  Sulaiman  and  Ibrfihim.  Qacduz,  Ghuri,  Kahmard,  Baqlfln, 
Ishkamish  and  Nftrl  were  conferred  on  AL  Hindftl,  and  §her  'All  was 
sent  along  with  him.  It  was  arranged  that  the  expedition  against 


Balkh  should  take  place  next  year. 


was  apparently  sfcill  contemplated. 
So  probably  he  took  no  part  in  the 
discussion  at  T&llqan  or  its  vicinity 
about  the  expedition  to  Balkh-  As 
he  hai,  been  helped  by  Plr  Muham- 
mad the  Khan  of  Balkh,  (Erskine, 
Hist.  II.  368,  thinks  this  was  one 
reason  for  the  expedition),  and  had  an 
Uzbeg  wife  it  is  hardly  natural  that 
he  should  have  been  consulted. 
Jauhar  is  probably  wrong  in  saying 
that  Huraayfin  contemplated  giving 
Balkh  in  exchange  for  or  in  addition 
to  Kftl&b.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
army  got  to  Narl  (or  Nfcrln)  that  the 
change  was  made  by  which  Kararan 
gave  up  his  pilgrimage  and  accepted 
Khatlan  or  Kulab.  At  Narl  Kamrin 
set  off  on  his  expedition  to  Mecca 
and  had  gone  half  a kos  when  IJfosan 
Qull  overtook  him,  and  in  accordance 
with  HumSyuij*s  instructions  induced 
him  to  return  and  to  accept  Kfilib. 
Thris  thenKimrin  turned  twice  baok, 
once  at  TillqSn  and  again  at  Narln, 
i For  descriptions  of  Khatlin  and 
Qarfttigtn  Bee  the  Introduction 
to  Erskine’s  translation  of  Babar’s 
Memoirs.  Seo  also  Yule’s  Essay , 


After  the  princes  had  thus  been 


prefixed  to  Wood’s  Journey,  p.  Ixx. 
They  aro  both  remote  places,  and 
mountainous  tracts,  N.  of  the  Oxus, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  why  they  were 
given  to  Kamran  and  ‘Askarl. 
Cakar  KhXn  was  the  son  of  Sultan 
Wais  Qipcaq  (Bay&zld  36a  and  A.N. 
1.278). 

1 The  Mfik  or  MfiksU  is  a river, 
Reclus  VI.  332.  It  flows  northwards, 
and  falls  into  the  Surkh&b  river 
(which  again  is  a tributary  of  the 
Oxus)  in  the  east  of  Qaratigin.  See 
also  Yule's  Essay,  prefixed  to  Wood’s 
Journey,  p.  Ixx.  text  and  note. 

s According  to  Jauhar,  Kamran 
even  after  he  went  to  Kabul  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  be  relieved  of  his 
government,  and  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  pilgrimage.  Humiyfin  invited 
him  to  Kabfil,  but  he  would  not  go 
and  quoted  a couplet  of  Khiqanl  to 
the  effect  that  after  thirty  years  he 
had  discovered  that  sovereignty  was 
beggary  (danoefjaf)  and  beggary 
sovereignty.  But,  says  Jauhar,  he 
was  not  sincere  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 
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made  recipients  of  royal  favours  his  Majesty  decided  upon  going  to 
Kabul,  In  a final  meeting,  agreement  and  engagements,  which  are 
the  passwords  of  those  who  arrange  temporal  affairs,  were  inter- 
changed and  everyone  having  been  committed  to  God,  the  Disposer 
of  men  whether  great  or  small,  was  permitted  to  depart,  but  of 
brotherly  affection  he  called  for  a cup  of  sherbat  and  after  taking  a 
little  of  it  he  tendered  it  to  M.  Kfimrdn,  and  an  order  was  given  that 
each  prince  should  in  his  turn  partake  of  the  royal  draught  (dlii&h, 
see  Yullers  s.v.),  and  pledge  themselves  to  unity  and  concord.  In 
accordance  with  the  lofty  command  they  together  with  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  tied  the  knot  of  sincerity  and  friendship.  Bach  prince 
received  a standard  and  a kettle  drum,  and  thereby  was  proclaimed 
to  have  obtained  the  dignity  of  a confidential  relationship.  Mirzas 
Kfimran,  Sulaim&n  and  Hind&l  were  honoured  with  tamantoghs1 *  and 
went  off  from  here  to  their  fiefs.  The  royal  cortege  marched  to  Khust 
and  halted  in  that  delightful  spot.  His  Majesty  then  went  on  by 
PariSn  towards  Kabul.  Parian  is  a fort  of  which  his  Majesty  Sahib- 
qaranl  laid  the  foundations  after  he  had  chastised  the  Hindus  of 
Katfir.*  His  Majesty  repaired  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Isl&m&bad. 
When  the  victorious  standards  arrived  there  PahlwSn  Dost  Mir  Barr 
was  ordered  to  repair  the  broken  down  fort,  and  the  task  of  super- 
vision was  assigned  to  various  officers.  His  Majesty  remained  there 
ten  days  and  by  Pahlwftn's  exertions  the  fort  received  shape  in  the 
course  of  a week,  and  was  furnished  with  gates,  battlements  and 
embrasures.3  His  Majesty  left  Beg  Mirak  in  charge  of  it. 

When  the  world-adorning  mind  was  relieved  from  the  business 
of  the  fort  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  silver  mines,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  receipts  did  not  equal  the  working-expenses.  From  there  he 
proceeded  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Panjfblr  river  near  the 
pass”  of  Ugbtar  Karflm.4  He  reached  the  environs  of  Kabul  in  the 
beginning  of  winter  when  the  ground  had  become  white  with  snow 
and  waited  there  for  some  days  in  expectation  of  a suitable  time  and 


1 Blochmann  50.  The  iamacUogb 
was  composed  of  the  tails  of  the  ySk 
and  was  a flag  of  the  highest  dignity. 

• Sea  Tftr.  Bash.  103  note. 

3 Sangand&h  properly  places  where 


stones,  Ac.,  were  thrown  down  on  the 
enemy. 

* Major  Baverty  has  kindly  in- 
formed me  that  this  should  be  Grim, 
village*  the  name  meaning  the 
earners  village. 
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propitious  hour.  His  Majesty  the  ghahinshah  in  whose  coining  there 
were  thousands  of  prosperities  and  good  omens  came  out  to  welcome 
him.  The  Atgah  Khan  and  a number  of  the  courtiers  tendered 
their  service.  His  Majesty  exulted  and  expanded  at  the  auspicious 
sight  of  that  eye-pupil  of  the  Khilafat  and  new  moon  of  glory,  from 
whose  temples  there  shone  the  auspiciousness  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
prostrated  his  forehead  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God.  On 
Friday,  2nd  Ramzan,  which  was  the  auspicious  time,  he,  attended  by 
victory  and  conquest,  cast  the  shadow  of  his  advent  over  the  city, 
and  prostrated  himself  on  the  floor  of  prayer.  Blessings  and  congra- 
tulations arose  from  the  people,  and  at  this  time  Samandar1  came 
from  Kashmir  with  petitions  and  presents  from  M.  Haidar.  In  the 
letter  were  eloquent  praises  of  the  climate,  of  thd  spring  and  the 
autumn,  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Kashmir,  and  pressing  entreaties 
that  he  would  visit  that  lovely  region.  There  were  also  fitting 
expressions  about  the  conquest  of  Hindustan,  and  incitements  were 
held  to  the  world-conquering  genius.  His  Majesty  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  goodness  sent  a diploma  of  victory  full  of  favourable 
expressions  to  the  Mlrza.  And  he  mentioned  therein  his  secret 
designs  upon  India.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  pjans  for 
strengthening  the  Khilafat  and  for  improving  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
and  applied  his  intellect  to  this  object  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
which  the  times  called  for.  Among  them  was* his  dismissing  to  the 
HijSz  Qar&ca  Khan  and  Muaahib  Beg  who  were  ringleaders  in  hypo- 
crisy, and  deserving  of  all  kinds  of  punishment.  His  idea  was  that 
perchance  in  times  of  exile,  which  is  a file  of  the  immoderate  in  spirit, 
they  might  think  of  the  time  of  fortune,  and  recognising  its  blessings 
to  some  measure  might  refrain  from  following  evil.  They  went  off 
and  stayed  in  the  Hazara  country,  and  at  length  the  clemency  of  his 
Majesty  Jahanb&ui  accepted  the  inaudible 2 excuses  of  those  ingrates. 


* Apparently  Samandar  was 
HumiyUn’s  servant  and  presumedly 
had  been  sent  by  him  to  Ka&hralr. 
See  former  mentions  of  himinA.N. 
173  and  179,  where  also  he  is  spoken 
of  as  an  ambassador.  There  is 
nothing  about  him  in  the  T ir.  Rash. 
Perhaps  he  was  sent  at  the  time 
when  Maqdfim  Beg  was  exiled  to 


Kashmir  in  952.  A.F.  has  already 
mentioned  that  Gaidar  read  the 
khutba  in  Hum&yQn’s  name  when 
Kabul  was  conquered.  Qu.  was  this 
in  952  or  954  P 

* Namatamu’  unheard,  meaning 
I suppose,  that  they  were  too  far  off 
to  be  heard,  perhaps=un*poken. 
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At  the  same  time  he  sent  Khwaja  Jalalu-d-din  Mahmud  on  an  embassy 
to  Persia  along  with  gifts  and  rarities  in  order  that  the  foundations 
of  affection  might  be  renewed,  and  love  be  confirmed. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  this  year  was  the  martyrdom  of  M. 
Ulugh  Beg,  the  son  of  Muhammad  Sultan.  The  brief  account  of  this 
affair  iB  that  the  Mirza  was  proceeding  from  Zamln  Da  war,  which 
was  his  fief,  towards  Badakhsban  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
Majesty  JahanbanI,  KhwSja  M'uazzam  also  accompanied  him  from  a 
desire  to  kiss  the  threshold,  and  to  atone  for  his  offences.  When 
they  came  near  Ghaznin  the  news  of  the  grand  army's  victory  arrived 
and  Khwaja  M'uazzam  prevailed  upon  the  Mirza  to  go  against  the 
Haziras  so  that  they  might  attack  and  harry  a tribe  who  were 
always  practising  plunder  and  robbery.  From  the  inconsiderateness 
which  is  the  natural  stock  of  youthful  arrogance  and  is  the  madness 
of  pride  they  did  not  observe  proper  strategy  and  showed  rashness 
in  fight.  The  Mirza  drank  the  last  draught  from  the  goblet  of  the 
scimetar,  and  his  Majesty  exalted  TardI  Muhammad  Khan  by  assign- 
ing Zamin  Dawar  to  him  as  his  fief  and  sent  him  off  in  order  that  he 
might  bring  that  country  into  order.  In  the  same  year  the  ambas- 
sadors of  'Abdu-r-rashld  Khan,  son  of  Sulfcan  Said  Khan,  the  ruler  of 
K&gbghar  arrived  bringing  valuable  presents.  They  were  welcomed 
with  favours  and  allowed  to  return  quickly.  At  the  same  time  ‘Abbas 
Suljt.fin,  one  of  the  Uzbeg  princes,  gained  auspiciousness  by  kissing 
the  threshold,  and  was  received  with  favour.  His  rank  was  exalted 
by  his  marriage  with  the  chaste  Gulcihara  Begam,  a younger  1 sister 
of  his  Majesty. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  this  year  was  the  martyrdon  of  M. 
at§h,  brother  of  M.  Ulugh  Beg.  He  was  coming  from  U'Blitar  Karam, 
which  was  in  his  fief,  with  the  intention  pf  paying  his  respects,  but 
when  he  reached  the  pass  of  Minar,  Shah  Muhammad,  brother  of 
$ajl  Muhammad,  in  revenge  for  M.  Muhammad  Sulffm’s  having 
killed  KokI,  the  paternal  uncle  of  £UjI  Muframmad  in  India,  lay  in 
ambush  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
raised  the  Mirza  on  that  summit  to  the  glorious  degree  of  a martyr. 


1 She  was  Humayan’s  half-sister, 
being  an  elder  sister  of  Gulbadan 
Begam.  This  washer  second  marriage. 


Abbas  soon  ran  away,  see  next 
chapter.  The  lady  was  no  longer 
young,  being  probably  over  thirty. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

March  ov  his  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  J annat-a  gg  yAnI  from  Kabul  to 

BaL£B,  AMD  HIS  RETURN  OWING  TO  THE  DISCORDANCE  OF  M. 

KAMRAN  AND  THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Though  the  conquest  of  India  and  the  removal  of  weeds  from 
that  garden  held  a foremost  place  in  his  Majesty’s  mind,  and  though 
he  was  also  anxious  to  visit  Kashmir,  he  postponed  these  enterprises 
and  undertook1 * *  the  expedition  to  Balkh,  which  had  been  previously 
determined  on,  and  for  which  preparations  had  been  made. 

In  the  beginning  of  956 8 (February,  1549),  when  the  season  had 
become  milder,  he  sent  Bfiltu  Beg,  one  of  his  confidants,  to  M.  Kamrfin 
with  the  information  that  he  was  proceeding  against  Balkh  in  accor- 
dance with  agreements,  and  that  M.  Kamrfin  should  co-opejate  in  this 
and  meet  him  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Badakhshfin. 
Orders  were  also  sent  to  Mirzfis  Hindfil,  'Askart,  Sulaimfin  and 
Ibr&hlm  to  make  arrangements  for  carriage  and  to  prepare  their  mbn 
and  join  quickly. 

The  grand  expedition  started,  but  because  of  arrangements  and 
the  disposal  of  business  and  the  coming  of  HfijI  Muhammad  Khan 
from  Ghaznln,  there  was  a delay  of  nearly  a ndonth  in  Cfilfik.*  From 
this  stage  Khw.  Ddst  Khaw&nd  was  sent  to  Kulfib  to  bring  in  M. 
Kamrfin. 

Khw.  Qfisim  Buyutfit,  a former  vizier,  Khw.  M.  Beg,  who  was 
diwdn-i-hal ,4 * * *  but  owing  to  whose  want  of  guiding-power  (6*  raqhidi] 


1 According  to  Firighta,  Bairim 

Kh&n  had  an  old  quarrel  with  the 

Uzbeks  and  so  urged  on  the  expedi- 

tion against  Balkh. 

* 956  H.  began  on  January  30th. 

Baylsld  says  that  Humiyttn  started 

in  the  beginning  of  spring ; perhaps 


A.F.  was  reckoning  by  the  Persian 
year. 

• It  is  only  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Kibul.  (Bibar,  138). 

* I have  not  found  this  title,  if 
title  it  be.  Perhaps  it  implies  that 
M.  Beg  was  the  existing  visier  or 
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Khw.  Ghfizi  had  seized  the  charge  of  affairs — and  Khw.  Maqgud  *AlI 
who  was  M.  Kamrin’s  factotum , made  with  others  an  inquiry,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mir  B&rka,  into  the  affairs  of  Khw.  GhazI 
and  Rflb.  Allah.  Mun'im  Khan,  Muhammad  Quit  Khan  Barits, 
Faridun  Khftn  and  Maul&nft  'Abdu-l-bSqi,  the  $adr,  were  appointed  to 
audit  the  accounts.  Husain  Qull  Sul&tn 1 who  was  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
intimates,  was#  the  superintendent  in  this  affair.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  was  that  IQiw.  Qh&zl  and  R&1)  Allah  and  a number  of  other 
condemned  4 clerks  were  held  to  ransom.  Muhammad  Qull  Sultan  was 
appointed  to  take  an  account  of  Khw.  Ghflzl’s  property,  and  Khw. 
Sultan  f All,  who,  by  the  favour  of  his  Majesty,8  had  received  the  title 
of  Afyal  (most  excellent)  Khan,  was  raised  from  the  position  of 
muiirif-i-buyutat  to  that  of  diwan-i-buyitat. 

At  this  time,  M.  Ibrahim  came  post  and  did  homage  and  was 
welcomed  with  favours. 

When  his  Majesty’s  mind  had  been  set  at  rest  about  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  expedition,  he  marched  to  Istalif.  Here 
‘Abb&s  Sultan4  Uzbak  absconded.  His  Majesty  marched  slowly,  as 
he  waited  to  be  joined  by  the  Mlrzas.  When  he  heard  that  they  had 
started,  and  that  M.  Kfimrfin  was  getting  ready,  he  went  by  Panjshir 
and  encamped  at  AndarBb.  In  imitation  of  his  Majesty  S&hib-qirani, 
he  halted  for  three  days  at  a stage1  where  that  fortunate  prince  had 
laid  foundations.  Thence  he  went  to  Nari,  where  there  is  a meeting 
of  the  ways.  Having  crossed  the  Nari  Pass,  he  traversed  the  plain 
of  Nilbar,6  the  spring  beauty  of  which  is  famous  and  pre-eminent 
above  .that  of  other  parts  of  Badakhsb&n.  Near  this  flowery  spot, 
MIrzfia  Hindftl  and  Sulaiman  did  homage  and  were  encompassed  with 
favours.  Here  at  M.  Sulaimftn’s  request,  M.  Ibrfthim  was  permitted 


dltodh  and  did  not  perform  the  duties. 
M.  Beg  was  a nephew  of  Khw.  JahSn 
Amlni  of  Herftt  and  a poet  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  ShahrT. 
(Blochmann,  424). 

1 Bister's  son  of  Bairim  and  known 
by  the  title  of  S^lnjfthlzu  Blooh- 
mann,  829). 

* MataghaMibr*  gXrandand . Of. 

text.241  for  use  of  this  verb.  Appar- 


ently the  same  Muhammad  Qull  or 
All  was  employed  in  both  cases. 

* Blochmann,  376.  Nifdmu-d-dXn 
says  Akbar  bestowed  the  title. 

* He  had  reoently  married  a sister 
of  Humiyftn. 

4 Probably  Parlin. 

4 Apparently  contracted  from 
tti Vifa*,  the  lotus  or  water-lily. 
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to  go  to  Badakhsbdn  that  he  might  protect  the  country  and  look 
after  the  local  army. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Baqlftn,2  Mirzas  Hindsl  and  Sulaim&n 
and  ^fijl  Muhammad  IQifin  and  a number  of  experienced  and  ener- 
getic men  were  sent  on  in  advance,  that  they  might  set  free  from  the 
Uzbeks  the  town  of  Aibak,  a dependency  of  Balkh  which  is  famed 
for  its  cultivation,  the  abundance  of  its  fruits,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  climate. 

At  this  time,  Sher  Muhammad  Pakna — one  of  the  personal 
attendants  ( yasdwaldn ) killed  a leopard  with  an  arrow  and  presented 
it.  Husain  Quli  muhrddr,  represented  that  the  Turks  regarded  it  as 
unlucky  to  kill  a leopard  when  on  an  expedition,  and  said  that,  at  the 
time  when  B^irfim  Ughlftn 8 made  him  prisoner  and  brought  him 
before  Kistan  Qarft,4  the  ruler  of  Balkh,  and  they  were  making 
preparations  in  Jajaktu 6 and  Maimana  for  marching  to  Herftt,  some- 
one killed  a leopard  and  for  this  reason  the  expedition  was  stayed. 
His  Majesty  paid  no  heed  6 to  this  story,  and  held  firmly  to  his  reso- 
lution of  going  to  Balkh. 

Next  day  the  advance  force  arrived  at  Aibak.  Pir  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  Balkh,  had  sent  his  guardian,  Khw.  Bfiyh7  and  a 


l Apparently  here  used  to  denote 
Kiahm,  the  capital.  They  were  already 
in  BadaJthgfc&n. 

* It  is  west  of  Nirln  and  south  of 
Qund&z. 

* Galled  by  Blochmann  (464)  the 
" well-known  Bairim  Oghl&n.”  It 
appears  from  BAyazId  that  he  was 
maternal  uncle  of  Muhammad  Hakim. 

* An  elder  brothor  of  Pir  Muham- 
mad and  his-  predecessor  in  Balkh* 
He  was  a son  of  Jftnl  Beg  (Vamb^ry’s 
Bokhara.  282n.)  and  seems  to  have 
died  in  955  H.  See  Sh&hid  §Adiq 
2355. 

* The  text  omits  the  conjunction 
between  these  names  but  a variant 
gives  it  and  it  occurs  in  B&yasld,  and 
the  fladlqatu-  i-aqdtlm  gives  the  names 

69 


as  those  of  two  towns.  Vamb4ry 
(l.c.  Introd.  XXIX  n.)  speaks  of 
Tchichektu  and  Alm&r  (modern 
Maimana).  Maimana  lies  about  half- 
way between  Balkh  and  Qer&t.  The 
Jajaktu  of  the  text  seems  properly 
to  be  Chichaktu  and  is  bo  spelt  in  the 
map  appended  to  Captain  Yate’s 
“ England  and  Russia  face  to  face. 
(1887).”  It  lies  west-south-west  of 
Maimana.  • 

• Biyazld  says  that  HumSyfln 
remarked  that  the  Uzbeks  were  his 
enemies  and  that  what  was  a had 
sign  for  them  was  a good  one  for 
himself. 

7 Test,  Miq ; but  B&yazld,  whom 
probably  A.F.  is  oopying,  has  Bigb 
M&q  may  however  be  right  for  it 
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number  of  experienced  men  such  as  ll  M.,  Husain  Sa'Id  Hai,1 
Muhammad  Qull  M.  and  Jujak  .M.  to  guard  Aibak  and  provide  for 
its  defence.  They  reached  it  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  imperial 
army  and  had  no  resource  but  to  entpr  the  fort  of  Aibak  and  secure 
themselves  there.  His  Majesty  arrived  and  set  himself  to  take  the 
fort  and  distributed  the  batteries.  In  two  or  three  days  the  garrison 
asked  for  quarter  and  came  out  and  did  homage  and  Aibak  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  imperial  servants. 

His  Majesty  held  a royal  festival  and  consulted  with  the  atdliq 
about  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana.  The  atdliq  represented  that  he 
was  not  a fit  person  to  consult  about  such  matters,  but  his  Majesty 
replied  that  he  bore  marks  of.  honesty,  and  that  he  should,  without 
hesitation,  Bay  what  he  thought.  Then  the  atdliq  said  that  as  the 
serviceable  men  of  Pir  Muhammad  Khan  had  fallen  into  his  Majesty's 
hands,  he  should  put  them  all  to  death  and  go  on  in  the  career  of 
victory,  for  Transoxiana  would  fall  into  his  hands  without  a battle. 
His  Majesty  replied  that  it  is  ignoble  to  break  one's  word  and  that 
this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  princes;  that  he  had  granted 
quarter  and  could  not  recede  from  this.  The  atdliq  replied  that  if 
his  Majesty  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  he  might  keep  him  prisoner 
and  make  a treaty  to  the  effect  that  all  the  country  on  this  side  of 
&bulm  should  be  his  own  and  that  an  auxiliary  force  should  be 
supplied  (t.e.,  by  Pir  Muhammad)  whenever  the  expedition  against 
India  should  take  place.  As  the  eternal  will  and  stablished  decree 
had  gone  forth  against  these  two  propositions,  what  was  written  by 
the  pen  of  fate  appeared  to  the  Lord  of  Purpose  to  be . preferable.2 
His  Majesty  stayed  there  several  days.  Though  the  climate  of  Aibak 
and  its  abundance  of  fruit  were  a motive  for  staying,  yet  the  chief 
reason  was  the  non-arrival  of  M.  K&mrfin.  The  wise  and  far-seeing 
used  to  insist  that  if  this  delay  had  not  taken  place,  Pir  Muhammad 


means  praise  in  Turkl  and  might  be 
part  of  a proper  name  while  BSgh 
does  not  seem  part  of  a man’s  name. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  M&q  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Im&q. 

1 8ee  Wood’s  Journey,  224,  where 
he  says  that  Bai  has  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  Kh&uamongst  the  Afghans. 


* A good  instance  of  A.F.’s  turgid 
style.  Instead  of  simply  stating  that 
HumiyBn  rejected  the  apparently 
sound  proposition  of  the  atdliq , he 
Says  that  as  another  course  had  been 
decreed  by  fate,  Hum&yfin  also  pre- 
ferred it. 
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KJian  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist,  and  would  either  have  been 
put  to  the  rout  or  obliged  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  his  Majesty 
chose.  For  ‘Abdu-l-fazTz  Kh&n 1 * * and  the  other  Uzbek  Khans  would 
not  have  been  able  to  come  to  help.  Since  there  was  long  delay, 
they  had  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy.  The  Uzbek 
officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Kabul  with  Khw. 
Qasim  makhlas,  one  of  the  trusted  of  the  Court,  but  his  Majesty  took 
the  ataliq  with  him  and  marched  by  way  of  Khulm.  Two  or  three 
days  later,  they  passed  Khulm  and  halted  at  Baba  Shahii.  Next 
day  they  encamped  near  the  shrine8  which  is  a well-known  landmark, 
and  scouts  brought  information  that  a large  body  of  Uzbeks  had 
arrived  under  the  leadership  of  Waqqfls  Sultan  and  Shah  Muhammad 
Sult&n  IJisari.8 

His  Majesty  drew  up  his  troops  and  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
of  victory.  A slight  engagement  took  place  between  the  advance 
guards  and,  at  the  time  of  en  amping,  ghfih  Muhnmmad  Sultan 
Hifftrl  attacked  the  camp  with  a large  force.  Brave  men  like  Kabuli 
Shin,4 * * *  brother  of  Muhammad  Qasim  mauji,  §ber  Muhammad  Pakna 
and  Muhammad  Khan  Turkman  distinguished  themselves.  Kabuli 
fell  and  the  enemy  being  unable  to  resist  took  to  flight.  Ukin 
Ughlftn,  a man  of  distinction  among  the  Uzbeks,  was  made  prisoner 
and  brought  to  the  presence.  A dispute  arose  between  Muhammad 
ghan  Turkman  and  Safyid  Muhammad  Pakna,  each  claiming  the 
honour  of  this  feat.  His  Majesty  asked  Okln  who  had  brought  nim 
down.  He  pointed  to  Muhammad  Khan  and  a&id,  " He  first  aimed 
a blow  at  me  and  the  wind  of  it  unhorsed  me.  When  I recovered 
myself  and  stood  up,  this  other  man,19  pointing  to  Saiyid  Muhammad 


i As  stated  in  text,  he  was  a son 

of  Ubaidu-l-l&h,  the  brother-in-law 

of  Qaidar  M.  He  began  to  reign  in 

Bukhira  in  1540. 

* The  Mazir-i-fiharlf  of  the  maps. 

It  is  the  shrine  of  Shah  Auliya,  i.e., 

‘All,  Muhammad's  son-in-law,  his 
tomb  having  been  discovered  there, 
it  is  said,  during  the  reign  of  Sulfcftn 
Qus&in  Baiqrft.  There  is  an  account 

of  its  discovery  in  the  fia diqatu-l- 


aqdUm  8.  v.  Balfch.  Of.  too  Wood’s 
Journey,  135. 

s Perhaps  another  son  of  JanI  Beg 
and  brother  of  Plr  Muhammad. 
B&yazld  calls  him  a son  of  Baranduq 
SultAn.  The  Tar.  Rasju.  (161  and 
452)  also  mentions  a Shah  M.  Sultan 
who  was  a grandson  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Kh&n. 

4 BRyazId  tells  us  he  was  killed  and 
his  head  cut  off  and  taken  to  Balkli 
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Pakna,  u struck  me  on  the  face  with  his  sword/1  His  Majesty  blamed 
Suiyid  Muhammad  saying,  “ He  was  thrown  down  by  Muhammad 
Khftn ; you  were  ungenerous  to  strike  another's  catch  (said)”  He 
gave  the  prize  of  valour  to  Muhammad  Kjita  and  made  over  Okm  to 
Pir  Muhammad  akhta  to  be  cared  for. 

In  spite  of  the  signs  of  victory,  hypocritical,  disloyal  officers 
continued  to  show  faint-heartedness  and  were  continually  uttering 
false  reports  about  M.  K&mrfin  and  spreading  them  among  themselves. 
Though  everything  disgraceful  which  they  ascribed  to  the  Mirzft 
had  the  appearance  of  truth,  for  he  was  capable  of  it  and  of  more, 
yet  in  this  instance,  they  fastened  false  charges  on  him. 

In  fine  the  Uzbeks  gave  battle  next  day  in  great  force  and  tried 
< o gain  the  victory,  *Abdu-l-‘azIz  Khan,  son  of  Ubaid  JChftn,  being 
in  the  centre,  Pir  Muhammad  ghfin  on  the  right  and  Sul£an-i-tn?&r 
on  the  left.  His  Majesty  also  drew  up  his  army,  he  himself  occupy- 
ing, the  centre,  M.  Sulaim&n  the  right  wing  and  M.  Hindftl  the  left, 
vhile  QarAca  &h&n,  Hiji  Muhammad  Khftn,  Tardi  Beg  gh&n,  Mun'im 
Chftn  and  Sultan  Husain  Beg  Jalair  with  his  brothers  were  in  the 
van.  After  mid-day  the  armies  encountered  one  another  and  a great 
battle  raged  till  evening.  Brave  men  trod  the  field  of  courage  and 
drove  off  the  enemy's  front  ranks  across  the  canals  and  into  the 
outer  $eten ces  Qcicaband)  of  Balkh.  His  Majesty  in  the  strength 
of  his  mental  vigour  and  wisdom,  wished  to  pursue  and  to  take  his 
standards  across  the  canals.  His  hypocritical  followers  while  pre- 
tending to  agree,  g*ve  wrong  advice,  and  ignorant  friends  supported 
their  opinion  out  of  ignorance,  and  thereby  made  the  opinion  of 
enemies  to  prevail.  They  did  not  permit  the  crossing  of  the  canals 
and  uttered  timorous  speeches,  sometimes  alleging  the  paucity  of 
their  men  and  the  number  of  the  enemy ; sometimes  speaking  of 
M.-  K&mrfin's  going  to  Kabul  and  of  their  fears  lest  the  soldiers' 
families  should  be  made  prisoners,  and  sometimes  urging  that  they 
ought  to  wait  for  M.  Kamrfin.  Pressing  these  and  other  matters, 
they  recommended  a retreat.  At  length,. after  a thousand  struggle 
with  his  spirit,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed  to  Daragaz  which  is  a strong 
position,  and  to  stay  there  some  days  and  collect  the  Aimaqs  and 
other  soldiers  and  so  to  get  together  the  materials  of  victory.  Dur- 
ing that  delay  accurate  news  of  M.  Kfimrfin  would  arrive.  In  the 
event  of  his  having  marched  against  Kftbul,  it  was  not  proper  for 
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them  to  torment  themselves  (kaftan)  1 in  these  parts.  At  a future 
time,  they  could  with  whole  heart,  conquer  Balkh,  nay,  Transoxiana 
and,  by  the  help  of  God,  they  had  been  constantly  successful  up  to 
this  day  and  would  continue  so.  For  every  reason  it  was  right  to 
withdraw  and  proceed  to  Dara-gaz.  His  Majesty  seeing  the  general 
feeling,  was  helpless  and  ordered  a march  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  already  captured  Balkh  was  let  go  on  account  of  the 
discord  of  the  disloyal.*  Shaikh  Bahlul  was  sent  to  turn  back  the 
van  which  had  crossed  the  stream  and  driven  back  the  Uzbeks  and 
entered  the  fortifications  ( shahrband ).  M.  Sul  aim  an  and  a number 
of  other  valiant  men  were  appointed  to  be  the  rear-guard. 

As  the  whole  aim  of  the  disaffected  and  black-hearted  was  to 
confound  the  army,  this  compulsory  retreat  to  Dara-gaz,  which 
happened  also  to  be  on  the  route  to  Kabul,  was  represented  as  a 
return  thither,  and  the  march  of  M.  K&mran  was  on  every-one's 
tongue.  Men  lost  heart  and  separated  in  different  directions. 
Though  his  Majesty  Jah&nbim  sent  Husain  Quli  SI.  muhrddr  who  was 
one  of  his  confidants,  and  a number  of  others  also,  to  turn  back  the 
disheartened  crowd,  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  proposition  and  disposition 
did  not  coincide  (taqdir  mu&fiq-i-tadbir  nabid).  And  jn  fact  the 
decree  of  the  Omnipotent  was  to  this  effect  in  order  that  the  vast 
country  of  India  might  be  sheltered  from  the  mischief  of  tyrants  and 
the  inflictions  ol  oppressors  and  become  the  descension-point  of  the 
blessings  of  a holy  personality,  and  the  abiding-throne  and  theatre 
( tabhtgah-i-abd  dastgdh)  of  his  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah,  the  Shadow 
of  God ; and  that  many  thousands  of  good  seeds  might  be  shed  over 
the  wide  fielda  of  earth  and  the  hope-plots  of  the  sincere.  To  sum 
up;  God,  the  World-adorner,  revealed  such  a victory  as  this  under 
the  guise  of  conditions  which  might  prove  a lesson  and  a warning  to 
the  wise,  and  thereby  brought  to  pass  the  things  of  counsel  and 
wisdom.  For  had  this  disaster  not  occurred,  the  work  of  the  hel{v 
less  ones  of  India  would  have  been  hindered  by  the  undertaking  of 
the  conquest  of  Transoxiana ; and  the  setting-in  order  of  those  lands 
which  are  a haven  for  the  pilgrims  of  the  seven  climes,  had  sunk 
under  the  veil  of  delay. 


1 Kaftan  means  to  split  or  cleave 
and  the  sense  seems  to  be  that  now 
their  minds  were  divided;  afterwards 


they  could  in  comfort  ha 
jama*,  lit.  with  united  heart,  con- 
quer Balkh,  etc. 
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In  brief,  when  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  unpleasing 
occurrence  (t.e.,  the  retreat),  they  put  their  own  confused  affairs  in 
order  and  came  in  pursuit.  His  Majesty  Jahanbani  displayed 
splendid  courage  and  performed  achievements  whose  eulogy  might  be 
the  frontispiece  to  the  model- battles  of  the  world.  In  that  jungle  of 
tigers  of  war,  his  world-traversing  dun-coloured  1 * * steed  which  bore 
the  name  of  tfuarru-n-naqirin 8 and  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Muhammad  Khin,s  the  governor  of  Herat  and  which  he  was  riding,  fell 
from  beipg  bounded  by  an  arrow.  Haidar  Muhammad  akhta  presented 
that  leader  of  faith  and  dominion  with  his  own  horse  and  was  exalted 
by  this  piece  of  service.  As  the  Divine  protection  was  hovering  over 
that  Lord  of  Sovereignty's  throne,  he  was  brought  into  a place  of 
safety.  Most  of  his  followers,  when  they  beheld  symptoms  of  defeat, 
dispersed  in  all  directions  in  a cowardly  and  ignominious  manner. 

The  names  of . the  chief  officers  of  the  array  are  as  follows : 
Mirfis  Hindal  and  Sulaimftn, Qarfica  Kh&n,H&ji  Muhammad  Khin,  TardI 
Beg  KMn,Mun'im  Khan,Khizr  Khw.  SI.,4  Muhammad  Qull  Khan  Jalair, 
I ek and ar  Khan,  Qasim  Husain  Khan,  Haidar  Muhammad  akhta-begi, 
‘Abdu-hlah  Khan  Uzbek,  Husain  Qull  Khan  muhrddr , Muhibb  ‘ All  Khan 


1 ZarrTn  fam,  golden-coloured. 
B&yazld  calls  the  horse,  asp-i-qula, 
dun-coloured. 

ft  Tasarrtun-ndtirin.  It  delights 
beholders/  This  is  an  Arabic  ex- 
pression and  is  used  in  the  Korin  to 
describe  the  kind  of  cow  which 
Moses  told  the  Israelites  to  sacrifice. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  probably 
correct*  but  it  differs  from  the  word 
in  B&yazfd,  in  the  copy  in  the  India 

Office*  though-  it  would  seem  that  it 
is  from  Biyazfd  that  A.F.  has 
taken  the  story.  There  the  word 
looks  like  nazzar,  but  Erskine  in 
his  MS.  translation  has  naghtar  80 
perhapB  he  took  the  word  to  be 
nastar,  or  nasrln,  i*.t  the  narcissus. 
This  might  be  an  allusion  to  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  horse. 

Biyazfd  who  was  evidently  fond 
of  horses  and  proud  of  his  powers 


of  managing  them,  as  a later  story 
of  his  shows,  is  careful  to  tell  us 
that  Humayun’s  horse  afterwards 
died  of  its  wound.  Ho  adds  that 
the  horse  given  by  Haidar  to  Hu- 
may  an  was  taraqi,  bow-legged,  or 
weak-kneed. 

8 Most  MSS.  seem  to  have  Sharafu- 
d-dTn  after  Muhammad  Khan. 

♦ Gulbadan  JJegam's  affection  in- 
duces her  to  represent  her  husband 
as  behaving  in  heroic  fashion  during 
the  retreat,  by  turning  back  to  search 
for  Hindil.  But  Bayazfd  names 
him  as  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
stand  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
Husain  Quit  and  he  says  it  was  Shib 
Qull  Naranji  who  went  back  to  look 
for  Hindal.  A.F.  seems  to  include 
m bis  list  both  the  leaders  who  be- 
haved well  and  those  who  rAn  away. 
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(eon  of)  Mir  Khalifa,  SI.  Husain  Kh&n,  B&ltu  SI.,  Musahib  Beg,  gb&h 
Bidfigh  &h&n,  Shftham  Khfin  Beg  Jalalr,  Shah  Quli  NfirftnjI,  Muhammad 
Qftsim  matyt,  Lafcafu-l-lfth  of  Sihriud,  'Abdu-l-wahhfib  AujI,1  BaqI 
-Muhammad  parwdnci,  and  gbaldln.8 

Three  days  later,  his  Majesty  halted  at  the  top  of  the  pass s of  the 
Four  Springs  and  here  Muhammad.  Quli  Shaikh  Turkman  4 who  had 
hit  on  the.  right  road,  heard  of  the  royal  party  and  joined  it. 

From  this  place,  his  Majesty  wrote  an  affectionate  epistle  to  his 
Majesty  the  Shdhin^ah,  and  to  the  chaste  ladies  who  were  in  Kabul, 
the  abode  of  peace  and  sent  it  by  Beg  Muhammad  dhbta-begi.  He  also 
sent  a friendly  letter  to  Rashid  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kashghar  who  had 
always  shewn  loyalty  and  devotion,  informing  him  of  his  arrival  and 
telling  him  how  his  evil-minded  brother,  M.  Kamran,  had  by 
constraint  of  his  natural  character,  elevated  the  hideousness  of  discord 
over  the  beauty  of  concord  and  so  had  completely  depressed  the  side 
of  love  and  loyalty.  Many  of  his  followers  too  had  shewn  a want  of 


1 Perhaps  this  epithet  means  that 
he  was  a native  of  Aujan  in  Azarbai- 
jan.  (Jarrett  III.  81  and  Ouseley’s 
Travels).  But  most  MSS.  have 
AudajI,  e.g,t  B.M.  27,  247  and  5610. 

* Probably  the  Khaldln  Dost 
Sah&rl  mentioned  in  text  (316)  in 
the  list  6f  Hindal's  servants. 

3 Text,  bar  tar-i-yakh,  on  the  top 
of  the  ice,  but  reference  to  Bayazid 
and  to  various  MSS.  of  the  A.N. 
has  convinced  me  that  the  proper 
reading  is  bar  «ar-i-pa/,  top  of  the 
pass  or  mountain.  Bayazid  has  bar 
lar-i-kutal  and  kutal  has  the  mean- 
ings of  paj.  It  is  true  that  he  also 
has  the  expression  in  the  same  pass- 
age marpec,  a convolution  or 

winding  road,  and  that  possibly  this 
•may  refer  to  the  winding  road  taken 
by  Humayfln  as  distinguished  from 
the  rdh-i-rast , straight  road,  taken 
by  Kaman.  (According  to  Steingass, 


the  phrase  rah-rast  means  “ a great 
distance.”) 

It  seems  to  me  that  inABeveral  parts 
of  this  narrative,  A.F.  and  Bayazid 
have  copied  from  tho  same  source. 

Cahar  Caahma  is  marked  iti  the 
Government  map  of  Afghanistan  as 
S.W.  of  Haibakand  near  Dara-yusaf. 
Bayazid  speaks  of  four  wells, — two, 
apparently  at  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  two  lower  down.  He  describes 
then  as  near  Aibak. 

♦ Text,  katndl . Several  MSS.  have 
KamSn  but  Bayazid  seems  to  have 
Turkman,  and  evidently  the  man 
meant  as  the  M.  Quli  Turkman 
Afghan  of  Blochmann  474.  See 
Bayazid  4 76,  48a  and  75a.  MSS. 
have  kaman.  The  expression  in  text 
is  not  clear.  Bayazid  says  the 
Shaikh  was  going  along  on  tho  right 
or  straight  road.  M.  Quli  brought 
the  welcome  news  that  the  Uzbeks 
had  discontinued  the  pursuit. 
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courage.  Certainly  the  expedition  had  not  redounded  to  the  joy  of 
well-wishers ; on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  a cause  of  sorrow  -and 
distress.  In  the  same  letter,  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  safety 
and  he  inserted  excellent  counsels  such  as  might  comfort  a loving 
heart. 

Leaving  that  place,  he  arrived  after  one  night’s  interval,  at  Ghur- 
band  and  on  the  next  night,  at  Khwftja  Siy&rfin.  Thence  he  went  to 
Qarfi  Bagh  and  thence  to  Ma'rnura.1 * *  His  Majesty,  the  S&dhan$Adht 
came  out  to  meet  him  here  and  was  affectionately  received.  From  this 
place  he  went  in  an  auspicious  hour  to  Kabul. 

M.  Sulaim&n  went  off  to  Badakhsh&n  and  M.  Hindfil  to  Qunduz. 
Mun’im  Khan  accompanying  him.  All  the  other  officers  followed  his 
Majesty  to  Kftbul.  Sbfih  Bidiigh  KMn  who  had  given  proofs  of 
courage,  remained  a prisoner  with  the  enemy,  as  did  also  Mir  Sharif 
bakhs&i,  Khw.  Nfigiru-d-dln  ‘All  mustaufi,  Mir  Muhammad  munfAi, 
Mir  Jftn  Beg  ddroyha-i-'imdrat,  and  Khw.  Muhammad  Amin  Kang. 
All  the  other  servants  were  safe. 

When  the  ataliq  and  other  Uzbeks  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
at  Albak,  were  released  and  went  to  their  own  country,  and  gave 
account  of  the  royal  kindness  and  liberality,  Pir'  Muhammad  Khan  was 
astonished,  and  sent  his  prisoners  in  a humane  manner  to  K&bul. 

His  Majesty,  recognizing  that  his  return  was  really  advantageous, 
set  himself  to  arrange  his  kingdom  and  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
things  spiritual  and  temporal.  Khw.  Jalfilu-d-din  Mahmud  had  been 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia,  but  from  various  causes 
had  delayed  in  Qandahftr  and  he  was  now  recalled.  Khw.  'Abdu-s- 
gamad  and  Mir  Saiyid  'All  who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
painting,  came  with  the  I£hw&ja  and  were  graciously  received.  Khw. 
SI.  ‘All,  known  as  Af?al  Khan,  was  raised 8 from  the  position  of 
mathvif-i-khizdna  to  that  of  vizier ; while  the  whole  charge  of  the 
diwdni  was  made  over  to  Khw.  M.  Beg. 

The  account  of  M.  Kfimrftn  is  as  follows.  When  his  Majesty, 
out  of  his  kindness  and  affection,  forgave  his  grave  offences  and  gave 
him  Kul&b  and  appointed  Cakar  Beg  of  Kulfib,  the  son  of  Si.  Wais 

i Dih-v-ma‘mura,  near  Kabul.  the  promotion  recorded  above  (text 

( Jarre  tt  II.  404).  286)  or  a still  higher  one. 

* It  is  not  clear  whotbcr  this  is 
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Beg5  as  his  co-adjutor  and  went  to  Kabul,  no  long  time  intervened 
before  the  Mfrzfi  behaved  badly  to  Cakar  Beg  and  drove  him  out ; 
He  placed  the  great  favours  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  in  the 
niche  ( tdq ) of  forgetfulness  and  giving  way  to  evil  thoughts,  watched 
for  his  opportunity.  During  the  time  that  His  Majesty  Jahanbani 
was  in  Kabul,  he  was  continually  making  false  promises  that  he  would 
come ; and  His  Majesty,  out  of  his  candid  nature  and  straightforward- 
ness,— which  are  the  characteristics  of  magnanimous  natures, — 
believed  his  false  words  and  went  off  to  Balkh.  The  Mirza  looked 
upon  this  opportunity  as  fair  gain  and  again  determined  in  his  perfi- 
dious heart,  that  he  would  go  to  Kabul,  The  rebellious  designs  which 
were  leavening  his  mind,  came  near  the  surface,  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion, narrow-minded  and  disloyal  officers  practised  various  hypocri- 
sies in  that  expedition,  as  has  already  been  related.  But  as  His 
Majesty  returned  and  cast  the  shade  of  his  justice  on  Kfibul,  M. 
Kamrau  left  M.  ‘Askarl  in  Kiilfib  and  went  off  to  fight  M.  Sulaiman. 
The  latter  hastened  away  without  fighting  from  Tallq&n  to  Qil'a 
Zafar. 

M.  Kfimrfin  made  over  Tfillqan  to  Babus  Beg  and  proceeded 
towards  Qil'a  Zafar.  Mirzfis  Sulaimfin  and  Ibrfihim  not  thinking  it 
expedient  to  fight  left  Ishfiq  1 Sultan  in  Qil'a  Zafar  and  went  off  to 
the  defiles  of  Badakhsbfin.  They  took  post  in  the  village  of  Jirm 
and  awaited  the  Divine  retribution.  M.  Kfimrfin,  having  disposed 
of  M.  Sulaimfin  went  off  to  Qunduz.  He  began  by  making  false 
pretences  to  M.  Hindal  and  proposed  a union  with  him.  M.  Hindfil 
did  not  hearkon  to  him  and  stood  by  his  obligations,  whereupon 
M.  Kfimrfin  laid  siege  to  Qunduz.  M.  Hindfil  neglected  no  point 
in  defending  the  fort  and  when  M.  Kamrfin  could  not  succeed,  he 
joined  the  Uzbeks  and  asked  their  assistance.  A large  body  of 
Uzbeks  came  to  help  him  and  joined  him  in  the  siege.  M.  Hindfil 
in  order  to  cause  coufusion  and  deceive  the  foe,  which  in  fact  is  a # 
guidance  on  the  high  road  of  success,  devised  an  excellent  plan,  viz., 
he  wrote  a letter  as  from  M.  KamrSn  to  himself,  full  of  a renewal  of 
peace  between  them  and  of  deceiving  the  Uzbeks,  and  after  the 
manner  of  experts,  he  gave  this  false  document  to  a oourier  who  was 
intentionally  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Uzbeks.  When,  on 
searching  the  courier,  the  letter  was  found,  and  when  it  appeared 

» A brother-in-law  of  KlmrAn. 
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from  its  contents  that  the  two  MIrzfts  were  going  to  aot  in  concert 
and  make  the  Uzbeks  a target  for  the  arrows  of  evil,  the  latter  were 
confounded  and  withdrew  from  the  siege  and  set  off  for  their  own 
country.  The  affair  of  the  fort  remained  unaccomplished  and  just 
then,  news  came  that  Cftkar  Beg  was  besieging  Kulfib  and  that  M. 
‘Askar!  had  been  defeated  and  was  shut  up  therein.  Also  that  M. 
Sulaimftn  had  joined  with  Igkftq  SI.  and  had  got  possession  of  Qil‘a 
Zafar  and  had  then  imprisoned  Igkaq  SI.  M.  Kftmrfin  was  bewildered 
at  this  news  and  withdrawing  in  despair  from  Qunduz,  he  sent  Yasln 
Daulat  and  B&bus  with  a body  of  troops  against  M.  Sulaimftn  and 
himself  hastened  to  Kulab  and  made  Cftkar  Beg  retire.  M.  ‘Askar! 
came  out  and  did  homage  to  M.  Kjmrftn  who  took  him  with  himself, 
and  went  off  to  put  down  M.  Sulaimftn.  They  had  halted  near 
Rustaq,  when  a large  force  of  Uzbeks  who  had  come  on  a plundering 
expedition  (yurtdwali)1  under  the  leadership  of  Sa‘Id  Beg,  passed  by 
the  encampment  and  made  a raid  on  it.  Mlrzas  Kfimrfin,  ‘Askari 
and  ‘Abdu-l-lfth  Mughal  escaped  with  a few  men  to  Tallqftn.  When 
the  3a‘Id  afore-named  knew  the  rights  of  the  matter,  he  sent  back 
the  baggage 8 to  the  Mirzft  with  all  respect  and  apologized  for  the 
plundering.  Mirzfts  Hindftl  and  Sulaimftn  thinking  the  opportunity 
favourable,  set  out  to  put  down  M.  Kftmrftn  who  not  deeming  it 
advisable  to  remain  in  Badakhsbftn,  went  *jff  to  Khost  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  the  route  of  Zuhhftq  and  Bftmlan  withdraw  into  the 
Hazftra  country.  There  he  would  learn  the  real  state  of  Kftbul  and 
either  proceed  there  or  go  elsewhere.8  As  the  disloyal  officers  of  His 
Majesty  Jahftnbftni  were  always  urging  the  Mirzft  to  come  to  Kftbul, 
be  fraudulently  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Court  and  represented  that 
his  object  in  coming  was  to  apologize  for  the  past  and  to  6erve  his 


* P.  de  C.  gives  in  his  Dictionary, 
JpjH  as  meaning  “ troupe  qu’on 
envoie  pour  faire  une  razzie,  cou* 
rears. 

* See  errato  to  text.  The  word  is 

re.ll?  agkMiq.  It  probably 

included  Kimrin'a  wive,  and  daugh- 
ter. for  Grulbad&n  say.  they  were 
captured.  Btyaald  My.  it  ni  Fir 
Muhammad  ]Q}lm  of  Balkh  who  sent 


back  the  plunder.  It  would  appear 
from  Gulbadan,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a brother  of  one  of  Kftmrftn’s 
wives. 

• BftyazTd  says  KimrSn’a  idea  was 
to  go  to  Bbakkar  and  it  is  very  likely 
—(having  regard  to  his  relations 
with  the  ruling  family  of  Bbakkar), 
that  dlgar  of  the  text  is  a mistake 
for  Bbakkar. 
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Majesty.  His  hope  was,  he  said,  that  His  Majesty  would  with  royal 
kindness,  forgive  his  crimes  and  sins. 

Verse . 

I’ve  come  again  to  worship  the  duBt  of  thy  feet, 

If  submission  be  ordered,  Pm  ready  to  pay  it. 

“My  hope  is  that  on  this  occasion,  I may  by  good  Bervice, 
obtain  release  from  the  heavy  burden  of  shame.”  His  Majesty  from 
the  purity  of  his  own  nature,  regarded  his  gold-incrusted  copper  as 
genuine,  and  accepted  it  according  to  the  standard  for  fine  gold. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

March  op  His  Majesty  JahanbInI  J annat-asbyani  prom  KIbul,  and 

FIGHT  WITH  M.  KiMBAN;  AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIVE  OCCURRENCES. 

When  the  arrival  of  M.  KSmrfin  at  the  borders  of  Kfibul  was 
approaching,  a number  of  the  loyal  and  farseeing  represented  that 
there  should  be  a limit  to  simplicity  and  optimistic  views  of  persons. 
Seeing  that  the  fraud,  lying  and  disaffection  of  this  ingrate  had 
been  tested  many  times,  it  was  right  and  proper  that  caution  should 
not  be  thrown  away  again,  and  that  the  army  should  be  ordered  to 
inarch  out,  and  the  banners  of  victory  be  unfurled  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellious.  If  indeed  the  Mirzft  had  repented  of  his  evil  deeds, 
and  had  entered  on  the  path  of  concord,  and  were  desirous  of  doing 
homage,  he  would  receive  distinction  from  the  royal  favour  (in  going 
out  to  welcome  him),  and  if  on  this  occasion  also  he  was  persistent  in 
perversity,  the  rules  of  precaution  would  be  observed  on  our  Bide. 
On  hearing  these  weighty  words  His  Majesty  determined  to  march  to- 
wards Ghurband,  which  was  the  Mirzft’s  route,  and  he  set  out  in  that 
direction  in  the  middle  of  957  (June-July,  1550).  He  left  His  Majesty 
the  Sb&hanih&h  as  prince  in  Kabul  and  put  Qfisim  Khan  Berlis  at  tho 
head  of  affairs.  Qardca  Khfin,  Musahib  Beg  and  many  others,  white 
without  and  black  within,  who  were  always  stirring  up  strife,  were 
rejoiced  and  wrote  seditious  letters  to  M.  Kfimrftn,  pressing  him  to 
comh  to  Kabul  and  saying  that  they,  and  many  others,  would  welcome 
him  and  would  disperse  the  King’s  well-wishers  by  unfitting  sugges- 
tions, and  that  Kabul  would  easily  fall  into  his  hands. 

’Tis  marvellous  how  actions . which,  with  complete  inconsistency, 
they  regarded  as  improper  when  practised  on  themselves  by  equals 
and  associates,  viz.,  promise-breaking,  evil-devising,  and  lying,  should 
all  be  performed  by  them  against  their  Master  and  benefactor ! Their 
blinded  eyes  opened  not  to  the  hideousness  thereof,  nay,  they  regarded 
its  repulsiveness  as  a beauty,  and  counted  it  as  part  of  their 
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wisdom  of  strategy.  Though  they  understood  loyalty  and  right 
dealing  and  looked  for  them  in  their  servants,  yet  they  were  so  over- 
come by  their  own  baseness  as  to  play  the  game  of  deceit  and  in- 
fidelity against  such  a pure-hearted  Master ! And  what  wrongheaded- 
ness  also!  I can  imagine  that  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
glorious  merits  of  this  holy  personality,  but  where  was  their  common 
Bense ! That  which  they  expected  from  their  own  servants  they  would 
not  render  to  that  aggregation  of  benevolences  and  to  that  bestower 
of  so  many  favours,  any  one  of  which  deserved  a life’s  devotion,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  acted  in  the  very  opposite  way  to  one  who  was 
their  Master  and  benefactor,  and  requited  him  with  negligence  and 
wrong  advice.  But  alas  ! What  marvel  is  it  that  he  who  has  been 
kneaded  of  strife  and  malice,  should  show  such  behaviour  ? What  joy 
have  the  born-blind  in  the  glory  of  the  sun  ? The  sincerity’s  eye  of 
this  crew  has  been  filmed  over  with  hypocrisy  and  become  void  of 
light,  and  their  breast  of  love  has  been  narrowed  by  the  tumour  of 
pride ! How  can  such  recognise  a Master’s  rights  to  gratitude,  or 
perceive  the  beauties  of  a benefactor  ? What  place  then  is  there  for 
thanksgiving  for  boundless  favours?  The  wild  steeds  of  the  o’er 
mastering  passions  of  such  self-pleasers  have  not  Buch  docility 1 that 
their  bridles  can  be  tightened  by  the  hand  of  chiding,  or  their  reins 
turned  by  the  outspread  fingers  of  counsel ! 

At  length  His  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  fate, 
marched  from  Kabul  and  encamped  at  Qarfi  B&gh.  From  thence  he 
wont  to  C&rikftr&n  and  from  there  to  the  river  Bftran.  It  happened  that 
there  was  a stream  on  this  stage  and  that  His  Majesty  crossed  it  on 
horseback,  whilst  his  followers  went  off  in  different  directions  seeking 
for  a safe  passage.  His  Majesty  did  not  approve  of  this  and  instanced 
in  reproof  of  this  disaffected  crew,  the  conduct  of  the  devotees  of  gh&h 
Ism'ftil  Safavf,  who  flung  themselves  down  from  a sky-high  mountain  to 
seize  his  handkerchief  and  made  for  themselves  a lofty  foundation 
of  fame  and  life-sacrifice.  Such  was  His  Majesty’s  sound  opinion  of 
his  followers  on  this  occasion,  and  such  was  their  pusillanimous 
circumspection.  In  fine  Qarfica  Qar&bakht  and  Mugfihib  Munafiq 
and  others,  who  were  burning  torches  of  sedition,  represented, 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  they  had  to  do  with  mountains,  and 


1 J&udr&h  which  is  short  for  Shud-ddrX.  Sec  Vullers  I.  7 14a. 
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that  there  were  many  defiles;  that  the  Mirzft  would  have  tew  men 
with  him,  and  that  the  loyal  should  be  stationed  on  different  roads, 
so  that  the  Mirsd  should  not  be  able  to  come  out.  The  whole  idea 
of  these  eTil-minded  ones  was  to  disperse  the  army  bo  that  M.  Kfimrfin's 
purpose  might  be  effected.  His  Majesty  Jah&nbfinl,  who  in  his  noble 
nature  only  believed  good  of  men,  thought  the  plan  of  these  traitors 
a good  one  and  sent  Hftji  Muhammad  Khftn  KoH,  Mir  Barka,  M.  Hasan 
Kfrftn,  Bahadur  Khftn,  Kfaw.  Jalfilu-d-din  Mahmud,  Calpi  Beg,  Muham- 
mad Khftn  Beg  Turkmfin,  Shaikh  Bahlul,  Haidar  Qasim  Kohbar,  and 
Shsh  Quli  Nftranji  to  Zuhhfiq  and  Bftmiftn,  and  appointed  Mun'im 
Khftn  and  a large  body  of  troops  to  Sfil  Aulang.  Qarftca,  and  Mug&hib, 
Qftsim  Husain  SI.  and  a number  who  remained  with  His  Majesty,  drew 
up  daily  an  aocount  of  His  Majesty's  position  and  sent  it  to  M.  Kftmrfin, 
and  were  continually  representing  to  His  Majesty  that  this  time  the 
Mirzft  had  no  other  idea  but  to  serve  him. 

When  there  were  few  loyalists  in  attendance,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  hypocrites  was  powerful,  M.  Kftmrfin,  who  had  been  con- 
founded by  the  royal  pomp  and  the  large  army  and  had  been  unable 
either  to  quit  the  service  (of  the  king)  or  to  go  forward  and  do 
homage*  having  become  acquainted  by  the  brokerage  of  the  hypo- 
crites with  their  treachery,  turned  off  from  the  road  by  Zul^fiq  and 
Bfimiftn  towards  Dara  Qibcftq  1 which  is  a dependency  of  (Jburband. 
Yftsin  Danlat,  Maqdum  Koka  and  Bftbfi  Sa‘id  led  the  advance,  while 
he  himself  was  in  the  centre.  His  men  were  arranged  in  two  bodies. 
It  was  midday  when  Bis  Majesty  was  apprised  by  a peasant  * of  that 
quarter  of  the  coming  of  M.  Kftmrfin,  and  of  his  evil  intentions.  Qarftca 
who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  ill-disposed,  represented  that  if  one 
listened  to  the  tales  of  a man  like  this  and  placed  reliance  on  such  false 
rumours,  hearts  would  be  divided,  and  the  people  (K&mrftn’s  followers) 
would  become  apprehensive.  Should  there  be  a desire  to  give  battle 
on  account  of  this  news,  and  should  warlike  preparations  be  made, 
certainly  when  M.  Kftmrfin  heard  of  them,  he  would  desist  from  his 


J This  pasa  ia  marked  on  the  map 
appended  to  Yule's  introduction  to 
Wood's  Journey.  It  is  also  called 
C&rdir  and  lies  S.  E.  of  the  D&ndan 
flhikan.  See  also  B&bar's  Mem., 
p.  189. 


* Bayazld  says  a servant  of  fcheMtr 
MunohT  brought  the  news  and  made 
such  an  uproar  that  HumftyUn,  ao* 
cording  to  Erskine,  had  him  put  to 
death,  but  perhaps  the  words  only 
mean  that  he  was  beaten.  # 
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desire  of  entering  into  service.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  Mirs&’a 
coming  and  of  his  wicked  intentions  became  stronger  and  more 
continuous.  Wondrous  to  relate,  the  hypocrisy  and  inmost  thought 
of  those  hypocrites  had  not  yet  been  revealed  on  the  mirror  of  His 
Majesty’s  mind.  Nought  entered  his  holy  heart  save  good  thoughts  of 
people,  till  at  length  it  become  established  that  the  enemy  was  coming 
and  coming  with  a hostile  intention.  An  order  was  given  that  all  who 
were  with  him  should  mount  their  horses.  He  himself  put  the  foot 
of  courage  in  the  stirrup  of  enterprise  and  in  a short  time  there  was 
a hot  engagement.  Pir  Muhammad  akhta,  who  was  one  of  the  devoted 
followers  and  Muhammad  Khan  Jal&Ir  and  many  other  brave  men  moved 
forward.  Plr  Muhammad  akhtd,  who  was  athirst  for  the  stream  of  life- 
sacrifice,  brought  his  foot  into  the  circle  of  conflicts  and  so  watered 
the  sword  of  battle  in  slaying  the  foe,  that  he  himself  was  swept 
away  by  the  foam.  M.  Quli  made  his  steed  so  rush  about  in  the 
field  of  contest  that  after  slaughtering  crowds  of  wretches  he, 
in  the  press  and  confusion,  fell  wounded  1 from  his  horse.  His  son 
Ddst  Muhammad  could  not  endure  to  see  him  in  the  power  of  the  foe, 
and  ran  to  his  help.  While  his  father  yet  lived,  he  killed  his 
adversary,  and  had  such  combats  that  he  too  was  swept  *away,  and 
disappeared.  His  Majesty  Jahftnbfini  got  upon  a rising  ground  and 
calculated  the  strength  of  friend  and' foe.  By  seeing  the  manner  in 
whioh  some  of  his  servants  were  killed,  and  by  seeing  others  go  in 
crowds  over  to  the  enemy,  the  truth  of  the  fraud  and  treachery  of 
those  scoundrels  became  apparent  to  him.  His  native  valour  and 
intrepidity  were  stirred  up,  and  seizing  a lance  he  himself  rushed 
against  the  foe.  They  were  scattered  before  him,  but  an  arrow 
wounded  his  horse  and  Beg  Bftbai  of  Kulftb  came  from  behind,  and 


1 Prom  A.F.'s  account  it  would 
appear  that  M.  Quit  was  killed,  as 
well  as  his  son.  According  to  the 
Maagir  I.  557  and  Blochmann  385  M. 
QulT  did  not  die  till  983  but  the  M. 
Quli  of  the  battle  of  Qibclk  is  not 
the  M.  Quli  who  was  Qaidar  Muham- 
mad's brother.  The  Tabaqat,  Elliot 
V.  232  calls  the  son  Ahmad.  B&ya* 
zld  says,  5X5  that  Fir  Muhammad 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  that  M.  Qull's 


horse  was  killed,  and  M.  Qull's  leg 
broken.  Then  he  adds,  “ Imam  Quli 
and  his  son  belonged  to  the  body- 
guard. The  son  ran  to  his  father  to 
put  him  on  horseback,  but  he  too 
suffered  martyrdom."  This  lookB  as 
if  BSyazId  regarded  M.  Quli  and 
Im&m  Quit  as  the  same  person.  The 
M.  Quli  who  was  killed  has  the  title 
of  Call.  See  Erskiue's  history. 
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knowingly 1 or  unknowingly  struck  him  a blow  with  his  sword.  His 
Majesty  turned  round  and  gave  him  an  angry  look  which  caused 
him*  to  stumble.  Mihtar*  SakftI  known  as  Farhat  Khan  came  and  put 
that  wretch  to  flight,  and  M.  Nijat  tendered  his  piebald  horse  to  His 
Majesty  who  took  it  and  gave  the  Mirzft  his.  Meanwhile  *Abdu-l- 
wahhab,  one  of  the  yasawal  came  and  telling  how  the  officers  had 
joined  with  M.  Kftmran,  seized  His  Majesty's  rein.  “ What  time 
was  it,"  he  said,  for  fighting.  The  bucket  of  success  must  at  one 
time  come  up  full  from  the  waters  of  hope  and  at  another,  it  must, 
by  a revolution  of  the  wheel,  go  down  empty." 

Hail ! eternal  fate ! which  rules  the  beggar  and  the  king,  and  directs 
the  cycle  of  fortune  and  misfortune,  which  holds  the  key  of  deliverance 
for  those  in  bonds,  and  causeth  the  exalted  to  fall.  Until  men  have 
passed  through  the  dark  night  of  the  hours  of  affliction,  they  know 
not  the  glory  of  the  world-warming  sun,  and  until  the  thirsty 
lips  have  sought  the  desert  mirage,  they  are  not  watered  at 
the  spring  of  desire.  This  event  is  a proof  of  this,  for  on 
that  day  there  was  the  apparition  of  the  eventual  salvation  of  His 
Majesty.  He  proceeded  to  Zuhhftq  and  Bfimiftn  whither  he  had 
sent  many  of  his  loyal  officers.  ‘Abdu-l-wahhftb,  Farhat  Khan, 
Muhammad  Amin,  Sabdal*  Khftn  and  others  accompanied  him. 
Muhammad  Amin  and  'Abdu-l-wahhfib  were  ordered  to  form  the 
rear  guard.  On  account  of  weakness  and  of  the  distress  from  his 
wound,' he  took  off  his  cuirass  and  paade  it  over  to  Sabdal  Khftn 
who,  out  of  stupidity,  flung  it  away.  Next  day  many  of  his  servants 
joinecLhim.  One  day  he  sent  ghfth  Budflgh  Khftn,  Tulak  Quoin,  and 
Majnfin  Qftqtbftl — ten  in  all, — towards  Kftbul  to  serve  as  a rear 
guard  and  also  to  keep  a look  out,  but  Tulak  QQcin  only  returned. 
He  was  received  with  favour  on  that  market  day  of  testing  and 
rafted  to  the  office  of  Qurbegi . The  confidential  servants  were  sum- 
moned and  a council  was  held.  Uftji  Muhammad  Khftn  whose  fief 


* 4.6.,  either  he  recognised  him  or 
he  did  not. 

* From  the  Iqbftlnftma  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  word  do ft  should  be 
separated  from  tea,  and  that  the 
phrase  is,  dast  az  pa  khatafc  ord,  mean- 
ing that  Beg  Bftba  grew  confused, 


lit:  did  not  know  his  hand  from  his 
foot. 

* Blochmann  438.  From  J&uhar 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  an 
Abyssinian  slave. 

* Blochmann  441. 
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was  Ghaznln,  and  on  whose  heart's  fireplace  dissimulation  was  pre- 
eminently concocted,  recommended  a mprch  to  Qandahftr.  This 
however  was  not  approved  of.  A number  of  the  right-thinking 
recommended  marching  to  Badakhshftn,  and  then  proceeding  to  Kftbul 
along  with  Mlrzfts  Sulaimfin,  Hind&l  and  Ibrfthkn.  A party  of 
devoted  heroes  suggested  that  to-day  M.  Kftmrftn  was  intoxicated 
with  the  mischievous  wine  of  the  hypocrites  and  narrow-souled  ones 
and  off  his  guard,  while  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  the  feet 
of  His  Majesty.  On  what  other  day  would  they  be  successful  ? 1 * * * * The 
proper  thing  was  that  they  should  all  with  one  heart  march  to  Kftbul. 
There  was  a confident  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  M. 
Kftmran  without  going  to  Badakhshfin.  As  recent  evidence  had 
been  obtained  of  the  deceit  and  hypocrisy  of  very  many  of  the 
nurslings  of  the  Court,  reliance  was  not  put  upon  this  opinion  and 
the  cautious  course  seemed  to  be  to  proceed  to  Badakhshftn.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  a march  by  the  route  of  Yekka  Aulang.  At 
such  a time  as  this  Haji  Muhammad  obtained  leave  for  his  brother 
SUlfth  Muhammad  and  his  men  and  sent  them  to  Ghaznin ! His 
Majesty  with  his  own  holy  hand  wrote  a letter  to  His  Majesty  the 
gbfthinshfth  announcing  his  safety  and  made  it  over  te  him  (Qhfth 
Muhammad)  in  order  that  he  might  by  every  possible 8 means  convey 
it  to  him.  He  also  sent  verbal  messages  of  victory  and  promises  of 
his  coming.  And  he  bade  him  (S&fth  Muhammad)  go  quickly  to 
Ghaznin  and  make  every  effort  for  keeping  it  safe  till  his  return 
which,  he  trusted,  would  soon  occur.  Though  the  loyal  represented 
that  to  separate  hypocrites  from  himself  at  such  a time  was  to  put  the 
reins  of  hypocritical  actions  into  the  hands  of  these  unreliables  and 
forward  the  schemes  of  the  seditions,  and  though  every  one  re- 
presented, either  openly  or  by  hints,  that  he  (Haji  Muhammad),  was 
sending  his  brother  to  M.  Kftmrftn,  and  that  he  himself  was  seeking 
to  be  a household-spy  and  a deceiver  of  simple  believers,  His  Majesty 
did  not  give  heed  and  granted  leave  to  §fcfth  Muhammad.  Next  day 


1 ThiB  is  evidently  the  Alanjak  of 

Stewart's  Jauhar,  98.  It  was  an 

Aimftq  settlement  and  lies  about 

thirty  miles  S.-W.  of  Bftmiin. 

(Bihar's  Mem.,  2Un.). 

71 


* 8hfth  Muhammad's  route  to 
ghaznln  would  probably  take  him 
near  Kftbul. 
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he  proceded  towards  Kahmard.  Many  faithless  ones  separated 
from  his  service,  but  all  who  observed  the  limits  of  loyalty  and  were 
careful  their  good  name,  stayed  with  him  and  bound  the  girdle 
of  service  on  the  waist  of  fidelity. 

After 1 travelling  throe  days  on  this  road,  Tillakjl  and  SanqfijT, 
the  headmen  of  the  AimSqs  who  live  there,  brought  horses  and  sheep 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  and  presented  them.  They  rendered 
acceptable  service.  His  Majesty  encamped  at  night  nenr  one  of  their 
settlements.  When  he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  morning,  news  was 
brought  that  a large  caravan  had  arrived  under  the  charge  of  Mir 
Saiyid  'All  of  Sabzawgr.  Merchants  from  Irfiq  and  Khurasan  had 
many  horses  and  other  goods  with  them  and  were  on  their  way  to 
India.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  chiefs  of  the  caravan  were  admitted 
to  the  Presence.  The  providential  arrival  of  this  large  party  was 
the  beginning  of  celestinl  victories.  The  prudent  and  farseeing 
merchants  recognised  a great  auspiciousness  for  themselves  in  the 
favour  of  so  great  a prince,  and  in  assisting  him ; and  tendered  all 
their  horse3  and  goods  as  a present.  His  Majesty  perceived  that  this 
was  an  aid  from  heaven  and  took  2 a portion  of  the  goods  at  four  or 
five- times  their  value,  and  divided  them  among  his  followers  and 
intimates.  He  also  set  aside  presents  for  each  of  the  princes  of 
Badakhshan.  The  remainder  he  returned  to  them  that  they  might 
sell  the  articles  wherever  they  chose.  Next  day  he  arrived  at 
Kahmard.  Tfihir  Muhammad,  son  of  Mir  Khurd  was  there.  He 
recognised  the  arrival  as  a great  favour  and  paid  his  respects,  but 
either  f pom  meanness  or  not  having  materials,  he  could  not  with  regard 
to  his  entertainment,  succeed  in  wiping  the  sweat  of  shame  from 
the  face  of  his  service.  From  there  after  two  days  and  a night 
(slab  darmiyan)  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  Bang!.  From 
the  Other  Bide  a man3  called  out  " 0 men  of  the  caravan/*  have  you 
any  news  among  you  of  the  King  ? When  His  Majesty  heard  him, 


1  From  this  point  A.F.  seems  to 
follow  Jauhar:  BaynzTd  was  not 
with  HumayUn  in  the  retreat,  he 
having  fled  towards  Kabul.  Per- 

haps the  names  TUlakjf  and  S&nqajI 
are  those  of  tribes  and  not  of  indi- 

viduals. Sftnq&jl  looks  to  be  a 


variant  of  the  tribal  name  SalqSncI 
mentioned  at  Text,  p.  276,  8 lines 
from  foot. 

2 dah  cahal  u dah  panjah . Cf. 
Babar's  Mem.,  138. 

3 See  Jaubar,  Stewart,  98. 
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he  forbade  any  one  to  give  news,  and  asked  the  man  who  he  was, 
and  who  had  sent  him,  and  what  news  there  was  among  them  about  the 
King.  The  man  answered  that  he  was  sent  by  Nazar!  of  Sfil1 * * * * * *  Aulang 
to  get  news  of  the  King,  and  that  the  report  among  them  was  that 
the  King  had  come  out  of  the  battle  wounded,  and  that  after  that 
no  one  had  seen  him.  The  Mirza's  men  had  found  the  royal  jiba 
(cuirass  or  corselet)  which  the  King  had  worn  on  that  day  and  had 
brought  it  to  the  Mirzs  who  had  rejoiced  thereat,  and  had  instituted 
feasts.  His  Majesty  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  him.  He  replied  that  the  Divine  effulgence  does  not 
remain  hid.  His  Majesty  said,  “ Go  and  convey  the  good  tidings  to 
Najtari,  and  tell  him  to  make  himself  ready,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
my  return  he  may  perform  acceptable  service.”  Next  day  he  crossed 
by  a ford  and  reached  the  village  of  AulTyfi  Khanjftn.8  Here  M. 
Hindal  joined  him  and  was  exalted  by  tendering  presents.  After 
that  he  encamped  at  Andar&b.  MlrzSs  Sulaimfin  and  Ibr&hlm  did 
homage  and  formed  the  part  of  loyalists. 

As  the  narrative  has  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  necessary  that  before 
His  Majesty  Jahinb&m  shall  have  assembled  his  army  and  marched 
to  the  conquest  of  Kabul,  the  pen  should  take  up  the^account  of 
M.  Kamran  from  the  beginning  of  his  treachery  till  his  coming  out 
from  Kibul,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  punishment,  so  that 
the  lips  athirst  for  the  Vine  of  words,  may  Jbe  moistened  from  the 
watering  place  of  this  supplement. 

When  the  stewards  of  destiny  brought  fdrth  from  a hidden 
quarter,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  royal,  ever-during  dominion,  and 
for  the  confounding  of  the  masters  of  hypocrisy,  such  a victory  in 
the  guise  of  defeat,  and  such  joy  in  the  garb  of  sorrow,  and  when 
His  Majesty  JahfinbAni  proceeded  by  the  arrangement  of  devoted 
loyalists,  towards  ?uhh4q  and  Bamiin,  M.  Kamran  was  amaied  at 


1 This,  seems  to  be  the  Saulah- 

Aulang  (between  Panjhit  and  Ghur» 

band)  of  Jarrett  II.  400n.  Nafcarl  is 

perhaps  the  Mir  Nagarl  of  the  Tur- 

kish admiral  Sldl  ‘All,  Vambtfry,  65 

and  66. 

8 The  Khinj&n  of  the  maps,  W S.-W. 

of  Andar&b.  But  the  river  when 


the  conversation  with  Nagarl’s 
servant  took  place,  can  hardly  have 
been  the  Bang!.  The  text  has  Adt 
Khinjln.  In  the  government-map 
of  AfghSnistSn,  the  town  is  called 
JQlinjin  Wallin.  They  appear  to  be 
two  places.  See  BSbar's  Mem.,  139, 
and  Jarrett  II.  400. 
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the  appearance  of  so  wondrous  an  event,  such  as  he  had  never 
imagined  as  likely  to  happeu.  The  hypocrites  joined  him  in  orowds, 
and  that  foolish  one  was  excited  and  delighted  by  the  coming  of 
those  triflers  and  stretched  out  the  arm  of  oppression  upon  the 
faithful  who  were  firmly  grasping  the  pinnacle  of  fidelity  to  the 
king.  On  the  very  field  of  battle  BAbft  Sa'id  brought  Qarfica 
Qarabakht  wounded  before  the  MirzS.  The  latter  was  gracious  and 
inquired  about  his  evil-ending  condition.  He  replied  that  Babft 
Sa'id  had  wounded  him  unawares  and  the  Mirzft  proceeded  to 
console  that  cheat  by  baseless  favours.  After  that  Baba  Dost  yasdwal 
and  a number  of  others  brought  forward  Husain  Quli  muhrddr , who 
was  one  of  the  devoted  loyalists,  that  evildoer  struck  with  his  own 
sword  this  faithful  servant  and  ordered  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  his 
presence.  Thus  this  fundholder 1 in  loyalty's  treasure-house  sold 
in  his  benefactor's  service  a fleeting  life  and  a contingent  existence 
for  tho  coin  of  fidelity,  and  thereby  became  for  ever  a sharer  in  tho 
banquet  of  the  true  and  the  loyal.  They  also  brought  in  Tfikhji 
Beg  who  was  a Caghatai  officer  and  reckoned  among  the  faithful. 
Him  too  they  put  to  the  sword  without  hesitation.  After  that  Beg 
Babal  of  Kulab  came  forward  and  told  the  story  of  the  wounding 
of  His  Majesty.  The  Mlrza  was  jubilant  and  sent  Yfisln  Daulat  and 
Maqduin  Kolia  and  a body  of  men  in  pursuit.  Qfisim  Husain  SI. 
had  on  this  day  shown  treachery  and  blindness  of  heart.  From  the 
trepidation  and  fear  which  cling  to  the  Bkirt  of  the  disloyal,  ho  took 
refuge  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  in  bis  confusion  did  not 
know  whether  to  advance  or  fly.  Hasan  $adr  and  a number  more 
were  sont  to  him  and  they,  by  soothments  and  encouragement, 
brought  him  in.  The  Mirzi  left  the  field  of  battle  and  came  to 
CfirikfirSn.  Here  a man  brought  His  Majesty's  special  corselet  to 
the  Mtrz&  who  was  so  exultant  that  he  could  not  contain  himself 
for  joy  (lit.  his  clothes  were  not  large  enough  for  him).  He  marched 
from  thence  and  besieged  Kabul.  Qasim  Khan  Barlas  was  in  the 
service  of  His  Majesty  the  S&ahinsb&h,  and  was  looking  after  tho 
security  of  the  fort.  Though  the  MirzA  made  false  promises  to  him, 
he  would  not  sever  the  strong  cord  of  fidelity  which  bound  him  to 

1 No  doubt  Husain  Quli’s  title  of  holder  has  suggested  this  simile  to 
m uhrdar, t=  sealer,  and  also  gold  muhr  the  author. 
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His  Majesty  Jahftnbfini,  till  false  rumours  were  spread  and  the  corselet 
(jiba)  was  sent.  The  fort*  was  taken  by  dint  of  hundreds  of  false 
promises  and  by  staking  lying  tales.  The  new  fruit  of  the  garden 
of  creation  and  nosegay  of  the  spring  of  horizons,  viz.,  His  Majesty 
the  3h&hin§hah  who  was  perfuming  the  nostrils  of  the  age,  and 
from  whose  brows  of  fortune  there  radiated  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Khildfat.  was  made  a prisoner.  But  the  Divine  protection,  which  is 
ever  near  him,  watched  in  the  old  fashion  over  that  prince,  outwardly 
small  but  grand  in  reality. 

M.  Kfimran  having  taken  possession  of  Kabul,  set  about  arrang- 
ing his  affairs  and  organising  his  army.  He  gave  in  fief  to  M.  4 Ashavi, 
Jui  Shah!  which  is  now  known  as  Jal&l&b&d,  in  accordance  with  the 
auspicious  title  of  the  S&&hinsh§h.  It  is  a delightful  spot  and  a 
partition  (barzaHh)  between  India  and  foreign  countries,  being  replete 
with  the  advantages  of  the  one  and  exempt  from  the  evils  of  the 
other.  It  was  Munlm  Kk&n  who  gave  it  its  holy  apellation  and  who 
colonised  it.  Ghaznln  and  its  territory  were  given  to  Qardca  Khan 
and  (jhurband  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Yasln  Daulat.  In  this  manner 
fiefs  and  grants  were  made  to  his  followers.  The  royal  servants  were 
laid  hold  of,  Khw.  SI.  ‘All  the  diwan  being  imprisoned,  and  the 
hand  of  oppression  was  opened  and  money  and  goods  were  taken 
from  him  and  used  for  evil  purposes.  But  the  Mirzft  was  ever  in 
dread  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  and  could  not  pass  his  days 
iu  tranquillity.  The  direction  of  affairs  was  with  Qarfica  Khftn  an’d 
Khw.  Qftsim  the  Mir  Buyutdt,  and  by  means  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  materials  which  in  fact  were  no  materials  were  got  together, 
forgetting  the  verse  : — 

Verse. 

Who  take  dirams  by  force  and  give  gold  for  ornamentation, 

Dig  np  the  foundation  of  the  mosque 8 and  gild  the  palace-roof. . * 

About  three  months  were  spent  in  this  way  till  the  sound 
of  the  approach  of  His  Majesty  Jahftnb&ni  from  Badakbgh&n  rose 
high  in  the  .province  of  Kftbill.  The  Mirzft  collected  soldiers  and 

i The  Lucknow  editor  illustrates  ft  ‘Amr  which  means  both  life  and 

this  verse  by  a quotation  from  Sa'di.  mosques. 

*i U CM#)  Jt 
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zaminddrs  from  the  Hazaras  and  others  and  set  off  with  a fall 
equipment.  He  left  Baba  Jujak  and  Mulls  Shafal  in  K&bul,  and  took 
His  Majesty  the  Sjiahinshah, — the  marks  of  auspiciousness  in  whom 
were  apparent,  and  were  acknowledged  by  small  and  great  and  by 
friend  and  foe, — with  him,  either  to  bring  himself  good  fortune  or  for 
greater  security.  Nor  was  he  aware  that  God,  the  giver  of  life  and 
adorner  of  the  world,  had  assigned  the  benign  influences  of  both 
worlds  which  were  implanted  in  this  holy  personality  to  his  friends, 
not  to  his  foes.  What  lustre  does  antimony  give  to  the  blind  ? 

Now  that  this  parenthetical  narrative  has  been  completed,  we 
must  return  to  our  subject  and  briefly  describe  the  remaining  occur- 
rences of  His  Majesty  Jali&nb&nT. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Return  of  His  Majestt  JahAnbanI  Jannat-AsbyAnI  from 
BadasssbAn,  and  his  battle  with  M.  KamrAn,  and 
arrival-  IN  KAbul  after  the  victory. 

When  His  Majesty  JahanbanI  had  encamped  at  Andar&b  and 
the  Mirzfts  had  waited  upon  him,  as  has  already  been  related,  he,  in 
a short  time,  got  together  an  army  and  prepared  to  march  through 
the  passes  of  tiie  Hindu  Koh.  As  there  were  a number  of  traitors 
and  false-hearted  ones  in  attendance,  His  Majesty,  in  order  to  conciliate 
and  to  give  repose  to  the  exoteric,  came  down  from  the  heaven  of 
his  nature  ( fitrat ) 1 and  took  his  seat  on  the  earth  of  the  spirit 
( tdbVat ) of  the  age  and  brought  forward  the  proposition  of  an  oath, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  worshippers  of  form  as  of  great  weight, 
suggesting  that  he  should  administer  a special  oath  to  each  section 
(l girdh ) to  the  effect  that  they  would  accompany  him  with  one  heart 
and  will.  And  he  observed  that,  though-  the  creative,  Divine  pen 
was  the  recorder  of  duties,  and  though  it  was  the  Divine  help 
which  caused  and  stablished  in  the  right  way  the  actions  of  the  loyal, 
and  though  his  own  empire-viewing  mind  was  at  rest  with  regard 
to  them  all,  yet  he  desired  to  in  some  measure  enlighten  the  hearts 
of  worldlings  who  could  see  nothing  except  what  was  symptomatic 
(sabab)  and  that  the  countenance  of  truth  might  display  her  perfect 
beauty  in  the  mirror  of  their  actions.2  Upon  this  Ijjfiji  Muhammad 
Kb&u  Koki,  who  had  no  reverence  and  no  sincerity  of  heart, 


i “The  difference  between 
and  is  that  the  former  signi- 

fies the  essential  nature  of  the  indivi- 
dual man,  the  latter  the  super-induced 
accidents  of  temperament  which  are 
more  under  his  control."  (Jarrett 
m.  403  note). 


* The  meaning  is  that  though 
Humfiy&n  was  satisfied  of  their 
fidelity,  yet  for  the  sake  of  outsiders 
he  wished  them  to  take  an  oath  so 
that  their  loyalty  should  thereby  be 
evidenced. 
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represented  that  in  accordance  with  orders  they  would  all  take  the 
oath,  let  His  Majesty  take  an  oath  also,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
listen  to  and  carry  into  effect  what  they,  the  loyalists,  should  in  their 
right  thinking  perceive  and  should  represent  to  him.  M.  Hindfil  who 
was  imbued  with  devotion  and  had  a knowledge  of  affairs,  said  “ Haji 
Muhammad,  what  sort  of  story  is  this  you  are  saying,  and  what 
kind  of  oath  is  this  ? Never  have  servants  said  such  words  to  their 
masters,  or  slaves  to  their  lords.”  His  Majesty  who  was  a mine  of 
urbanity — and  a sea  of  generosity,  said,  “ So  be  it.  Wo  shall  do 
whatever  HajT  Muhammad  wishes  and  shall,  in  his  loyalty,  suggest.” 
After  making  confirmatory  oaths  and  agreements,. they  marched  from 
that  place.1 

When  the  grand  army  came  near  Ushtar  Gram  M.  Katnran, 
according  to  his  wont  and  in  his  folly,  made  preparations  for  war 
and  having  collected  a body  of  troops  marched  against  the  royal 
army.  When  there  was  only  a little  distance  between  the  two  armies 
His  Majesty  Jalianbiiiri  in  adherence  to  his  affectionate  nature  sent 
M.  Shah,2  a relative  of  Mir  Barka  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
Saiyids  of  Termiz,  to  the  Mirza,  and  conveyed  weighty  advices  such 
as  might  be  earrings  for  the  ears  of  men  of  fortune  and  prestige. 
The  gist  of  them  was  that  to  take  always  the  path  of  opposition  and 
to  abandon  the  high-way  of  concord  was  remote  from*  wisdom.  God 
forbid  that  all  this  contention  should  take  place  about  Kabul.  Res- 
pect obligations,  old  and  new,  and  observe  the  ways  of  peace  and 
candour,  and  be  of  one  heart  and  accept  companionship  in  the 
conquest  of  India.  The  Saiyid  performed  his  mission,  aud  peace 
was  agreed  upon,  but  on  the  condition  that  as  Qandahar  belonged  to 
His  Majesty,  Kabul  should  belong  to  KfirarSn;  upon  these  terms  he 
would  enter  into  service  and  take  part  in  the  conquest  o f India.  As 
His  Majesty  was  kind  and  affectionate,  he  sent  the  ambassador  a 
second  time,  along  with  Maulanft  'Abdu-l-baqi  §adr  and  sent  a 


1 See  the  interesting  remarks  of 
Erskine  on  this  incident.  (Hist. 

II.  387-90).  Jauhar  (Stewart  99), 
mentions  it  and  says  that  Hum&yun 
had  fasted  all  the  day  in  order  to 
give  the  ceremony  more  solemnity. 


8 Erskine  says  he  was  related  to 
the  imperial  family.  Perhaps  he 
was  descended  from  Mir  .‘Alft-ul- 
Mulk  of  Termiz  who  had  married 
Fakhir-jahin,  a daughter  of  Aba 
Sa’Id. 
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message  that  if  K&mrfin  was  sincere  and  really  wished  to  take  the 
road  of  concord,  he  should  give  his  dear  daughter  in  marriage  to  tho 
unique  pearl  of  the  kbildfat , viz.y  His  Majesty  the  gb&hinsbfth,  so 
that  His  Majesty  might  bestow  Kabul  upon  them,  and  that  they  two 
(Humfiyun  and  Kamran)  might  unite  in  destroying  the  darkness  of 
the  great  country  of  India,  and  might  make  that  last  which  had 
become  the  stage  of  wicked  men  and  of  calamities,  an  abode  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  Both  Kfibul  and  Hindustan  would  then  in 
reality  belong  to  the  two  of  them.  The  Mirzfi  wished  to  accept 
these  wise  suggestions  but  Qarfica  Qarfibakht,  who  was  the  centre 
of  his  power,  did  not  agree  and  said  “ Our  heads  1 * and  Kfibul.” 

In  fact  on  that  day  the  Bight  Stars 3 were  in  front  of  the  Mirzft 
and,  according  to  astrologers,  to  fight  under  these  circumstances  is  to 
bejdefeated,  and  so  the  Mlrzfi  by  stratagems  put  off  the  fight  to 
another  day.  The  victorious  army  (Humfiyun's)  was  anxious  to 
engage,  but  Ilaji  Muhammad  did  not  want  this,  and  His  Majesty  in 
deference  to  him,  delayed  to  give  battle.  Meanwhile  Khw.  ‘Abdu-s- 
Samad  and  many  others  who  had  gone  to  a distance  during  tho  battle 
of  Qibcaq,  took  advantage  of  their  opportunity  and  joined  His 
Majesty,  and  brought  tidings  of  the  vacillation  and  confusion  in  the 
hostile  army.  Half  the  day  had  passed  when  His  Majesty  put  the 
foot  of  firmness  in  the  stirrup  of  intent,  and  having  drawn  up  his 
forces,  and  arranged  them  in  right  and  left  wings,  centre  and  van- 
guard, ordered  an  advance.  The  centre  derived  glory  from  his  own 
presence,  the  right  wing  was  made  illustrious  by  M.  Sulairafin,  and 
the  left  wing  by  M.  Hindfil.  M.  Ibrfihlm  had  charge  of  the  vanguard. 
HfijI  Muhammad  Khfin  and  other  tried  heroes  had  charge  of  the  reserve.3 


i Sir-i-md  u Kabul . Erskine  says 
this  is  equivalent  to  death  in 
Kabul.  Perhaps  the  meaning  rather 
iB  that  their  heads  and  Kfibul  were 
equally  dear,  and  that  neither  could 
be  given  up.  Or  perhaps  that  the 
only  two  conditions  of  peace  were 
that  they  should  save  their  heads 

and  also  keep  Kfibul. 

* SakiullduM.  See  Steingass  $.v. 
and  Bfibar’s  Mem.,  92.  It  appears 
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to  be  an  old  name  for  the  constella- 
tion of  Virgo,  and  to  be  tho  same 
word  as  the  Secdeidos  of  Abtt- 
M'fifighir  of  Baljch.  See  Ideler*s 
Untersuchungen,  1809,  and  Athen- 
aeum of  19th  May,  1900. 

8 Iltmiib,  given  in  Meninski 

as  meaning  sixty  and  so  equal  to 
veteran.  But  it  is  the  reserve,  ap- 
parently, of  the  front-ranks  or 
vanguard.  As  Mr.  Irvine  has  pointed 
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On  the  other  side,  M.  Kfimran  was  in  the  centre,  M.  'Askfiri  on  the 
right,  Jq  Sultan  on  the  left,  and  Qarfica  Khan  on  the  vanguard.  The 
two  armies  moved  on,  in  appearance  like  two  iron  mountains,  and 
approached  each  other.  Mihtar  Salibaka  and  a number  of  faithful 
servants  who  had  after  the  affair  of  Qabcaq  entered,  from  necessity, 
the  service  of  the  Mirza,  galloped  off  and  joined  the  victorious  army. 
Near  the  river  Murl,  M.  Ibrfilrim  in  his  high  courage,  took  the  lead. 
The  soldiers  on  both  sides  fought  bravely.  At  this  time  the  head  of 
Qarfica  JQifin  was  brought  before  the  world-traversing  steed  (of 
Humayun)  and  all  were  freed  from  the  malice  of  that  troublesome 
traitor.  An  order  was  given  that  the  guilty  head  of  that  faithless 
one  should  be  stuck  up  at  the  Iron  gate  of  Kabul  so  that  it  might  be 
a warning  to  the  seditious.  Thus  the  words  which  he  himself  had 
uttered  u Our  heads  and  Kabul, 99  were  brought  to  pass.  I have  heard 
from  reliable  persons  that  a low  follower  of  the  MlrzS  seized  the 
traitor  and  wished  to  take  him  before  His  Majesty  Jahanbinl  as  an 
atonement  for  his  offences  and  that  Qambar  f All  Sah&ri 1 who  was  a 
servant  of  M.  Hindfil  and  whose  brother  had  been  killed  in  Qandahfir 
by  Qaraca,  was  following  and  that  he  took  off  his  (QarSca’s)  cap 
(tdqiya)  and  struck  him  on  the  crown  of  the  head  with  his  sword, 
splitting  it,  and  then  cutting  off  the  head  brought  it  to  His  Majesty. 

During  this  conflict  and  tumult,  in  which  the  royal  servants 
fought  with  devotion,  knowing  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  contest, 
M.  KfimrSn  could  not  maintain  his  ground  and  took  to  flight.  He 
went  off  to  Afghanistan  by  the  Pass  of  Badpaj 2 (the  windy  pass). 
Tho  victorious  army  betook  itself  to  plunder  and  got  hold  of  much 
property.  The  enemies  of  the  State  were  seized  and  j)ut  to  the  sword, 
many  of  them  lowered  the  veil  of  shame  over  their  faces  and  made 
the  tears  of  repentance  their  intercessors  and  after  a thousand  re- 
proaches, were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  servants  of  the  State.  M.  'Askari 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heroes  of  the  army  ['Askar).  A victory 
Sjuch  as  might  be  the  introduction  to  countless  victories^  was  obtained 


out  to  me  it  is  used  by  Shift  Shin 
II.  876.  Set  also  P.  de  Courteille 
and  Zenker. 

i Text,  Sahirf,  bat  there  is  the 
variant  Bahirl,  and  this  is  the  word 
in  Niffcmu-d-dln.  Sahirl  however 


appears  to  be  right.  There  was  a 
Sarkir  of  that  name  in  the  Agra 
division.  See  Jarrett  II.  195. 

* Bibar’s  Mem.,  142  note  4.  By 
Afgh&nistan  is  meant  the  country 
east  of  Kibul. 
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Mid  was  the  subject  of  thousands  of  rejoicings.  But  the  heart  of 
His  Majesty  was  very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  the  jewel  of 
empire’s  diadem,  viz.,  His  Majesty  the  S£b&hinih&h,  for  he  bad  heard 
that  on  this  occasion  M.  Kamrfln  had  brought  him  with  him.  His 
Majesty  could  get  no  comfort  from  his  distraction  until  H&san  ihhta 
brought  that  rosebush  of  fortune’s  rose-garden,  and  cypress  of  the 
parterre  of  sovereignty  before  him.  Recognising  his  advent  as  the 
beginning  of  fortune,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  safety  and 
the  realisation  of  his  hopes,  and  with  excessive  joy,  he  clasped  that 
Divine  nursling  to  his  bosom.  After  his  devotions  he  distributed 
charities, — which  are  the  practical  form  of  thanksgiving, — and 
drew  to  himself  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  widowed  and  orphaned 
by  abundant  presents.  And  he  rewarded  every  one  of  the  devoted 
servants  either  because  of  the  happy  issue  of  events  with  regard  to 
the  eye-pupil  of  the  Khildfat  or  as  a guerdon  (jaldii)  for  good  service. 
His  Majesty  Jahanbani  announced  that  in  future  he  never  would  be 
separated  from  this  new  fruit  of  the  garden  of  the  Khildfat , — for 
thousands  of  good  auspices  wore  infolded  in  his  footsteps, — and  he 
recognised  that  the  glorious  victory  came  from  the  blessing  of  the 
advent  of  this  sublime  pearl.  At  this  joyous  time  two  camels 
loaded  with  boxes  and  without  drivers  were  seen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  Majesty  said  “ every  one  is  having  his  plunder,  let  mine 
be  these  two  camels  !”  He  went  himself  and  taking  their  nose  strings, 
ordered  that  they  should  be  made  to  kneel  and  that  the  boxes  should 
be  opened,  so  that  he  might  see  what  was  inside.  By  a beautiful 
coincidence  it  was  found  that  the  special,  royal  books  which  were  lost 
at  the  battle  of  Qibc&q  were  in  these  boxes  and  in  perfect  condition. 
This  was  the  occasion  for  a thousand  rejoicings.  Khw.  Q&sim  Mir 
buyutfit,  who  was  the  kindler  of  the  fire  of  strife,  was  consumed  in 
the  flames  of  this  battle  by  the  fire  of  his  own  deeds,  and  so  commo~ 
tion  and  depravity  were  set  at  rest.  On  this  day  a joyous  assemblage* 
was  held  in  Carikaran. 

When  by  the  favour  of  God,  the  gates  of  victory  had  been 
opened  and  the  seditious  had  been  punished,  Kabul  became  on  the 
following  day  the  alighting  place  for  blessed  feet  and  a station  of 
everlasting  auspiciousness.  First,  His  Majesty  entered  the  citadel 
and  had  the  joy  of  receiving  his  chaste  ladies.  After  that  he, 
according  to  his  wont,  proceeded  to  the  Orta  Bagh  and  freshened  it 
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by  bis  fortunate  presence.  There  he  made  arrangements  for  his 
subjects  nnd  dominions,  rewarding  the  good  servants  and  punishing 
the  bad.  DTndar  Beg,  Haidar  Ddst  Mughal  Qanjf,  and  Mast  ‘All 1 
Qurcl  who  had  on  many  occasions  shown  disloyalty,  were  capitally 
punished  in  accordance  with  their  deserts,  and  the  public  benefit.  He 
exercised  his  genius  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  M.  Sulaim&n  was 
loaded  with  gifts  and  dismissed  to  Badakb§h&n.  M.  Ibrahim  remained 
for  some  days,  as  a special  mark  of  favour*  and  then  was  sent  to , 
Badakhahan.  And  it  was  settled  that  in  an  auspicious  hour  he  should 
be  married  to  His  Majesty’s  daughter  Bakhshi 2 Banu.  His  Majesty’s 
world-adorning  heart  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  affairs  and 
exalted  all  the  servants  by  his  affability  and  benevolence. 


1 B&yazTd  says  Mast  'All’s  offence 
was  his  refusing  to  fight  at  QibcSq 
on  the  plea  that  a bad  cuirass  had 
been  given  to  him,  that  Haidar  Dost 
Mughal  QSnjI  was  punished  for 

inciting  Qaraca  to  rebellion,  and  that 
Dlndir  was  punished  for  offences 
committed  in  India. 


* Akbar’s  half-sister.  After  IbrS- 
lilm’s  death  she  married  8harafn-d- 
dln  Husain  (Blochmann  322).  In 
Gnlbadan’s  Memoirs  the  name  is 
spelt  Ikhshl  ijAdd  which  is  a Turkl 
word  meaning  good,  and  possibly 
this  is  the  proper  spelling.  Redhouse 
gives  it  the  meaning  of  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Assignment  of  the  village  op  Cause  1 to  His  Majesty  the  SjsAhan- 

SflAH,  AND  THE  PROGNOSTICATIONS  THEREFROM  OF  THE  FAR-SEEING.2 

At  this  time,  when,  by  God's  help,  K&bul  had  become  the  seat 
of  the  thrones  of  sovereignty  and  the  spot  irradiated  by  the  lights 
of  the  Khilafat,  the  village  of  Carkfe — which  belongs  to  the  tumdn 
of  Lahugar, — was  assigned  to  His  Majesty  the  Shfthansh&h . The 
enlightened  drew  an  omen  from  this  mysterious  gift,  and  beat  the 
drum  of  rejoicing  high  o'er  the  nine  spheres  (carkh).  His  Majesty  gave 
to  Haji  Muhammad  the  office  of  household -administrator  [wcikdlat-t- 
darkhdna,  mayoralty  of  the  palace),  which  is  a very  great  post, — and 
bade  him  mend  his  ways.  But  as,  owing  to  his  narrow  understand- 
ing, he  was  intoxicated  with  his  courage  and  proud  of  his  reputation, 
evil  thoughts  continually  held  him  in  the  prison  of  affliction  {gham), 
and  he  was  ahvays  ungrateful  and  showing  improper  desires.  His 
Majesty  Jahanb&nl>  from  his  lofty  nature  and  a tolerance  which  was 
boundless,  used  to  pass  this  over ; for  the  excellent  principle  of  this 
ruler  was  that  the  plant  of  the  human  life,— -which  is  the  product  of 
the  Divine  workmanship  and  the  fruit-bearing  growth  of  the  garden 
of  fate,  should  not  be  pulled  up  for  every  defect,  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  who  was  distinguished  among  his  equals  for  wisdom  or 
courage  or  for  any  other  fine  quality.  But  that  evil-constituted 
wretch  thought,  in  his  folly  and  wrong-headedness,  that  this  was  a 
weakness  (in  Hum&yun),  and  so  made  it  an  incitement  to  still  greater, 
madness;  while  His  Majesty  always  winked  at  such  conduct  and 
loaded  him  with  favours.  At  this  auspicious  time,  His  Majesty 
continually  kept  open  the  gates  of  justice  and  distributed  favours 

* See  BEbar's  Memoirs  148,  and  2 This  heading  is  very  inade- 

Jarrett  II.  406.  It  is  S.E.  o!  Kftbul.  quate. 

A.F.  puns  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  carkh.  wtfro. 
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upon  which  the  administration  of  the  terrene  and  terrestrials  depends, 
and  knit  together  the  distractions  and  dispersions  of  the  time. 

M.  K&inr&n,  after  1 * defeat,  went  off  from  the  village  of  Us^tar- 
gr&ui,  in  the  most  wretched  circumstances,— such  as  were  the  just 
result  of  his  ingratitude  and  the  fruit  of  liis  oblivion  of  benefits, — 
with  eight  followers  (air.,  Jq  Sl.,1  brother  of  Khizr  Khw.  Khan,  Baba 
Sa‘id  Qibcfiq,  Tamar  Tash  utga,  Qatlaq  Qadam,  'All  Muhammad,  JOgI 
Khfin,  Abdal,  and  Maqsud  qurcl ), — by  way  of  Dili-i-sabz,  and  joined 
the  Afghans.  M.  IlindCl,  Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  Khizr  Khw.  KhSn  and 
the  others  who  had  gone  in  pursuit,  did  not  exercise  proper  diligence 
and  returned.  The  Afghans  blocked  the  MTrzft’s  path  and  plundered 
him,  and  he,  fearing  lest  he  should  bo  recognized,  shaved  all  the  hair 
from  his  face  (car  zarb  zada)  and  came,  disguised  as  a qalandar  to 
Malik  Muhammad  of  Mandraur,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Lair* 
ghflnit,  who  recognized  old  obligations  and  tended  him.  M.  Kfirnran 
was  not  in  the  least  awakened  by  all  these  disasters, — every  one  of 
which  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  a strong  whip  of  warning  and  of 
arousing  from  the  sleep  of  negligence, — but  again  stretched  himself 
out  in  slumber.  A number  of  soldiers  who  had  the  form  of  men  but 
neither  the  heart  to  perceive  what  was  right  nor  the  eye  to  feel  shame 
and  who  were  always  practising  sedition  and  treachery,  gathered 
round  him. 

When  this  news  came  to  the  sublime  camp,  the  market  of  hypo- 
crites grew  brisk  and  the  loyal  were  distressed.  At  such  a time  as 
this,  when  the  flame  of  sedition  and  strife  had  become  tongued,  HfijI 
Muhammad  Kifin  went  off  to  Ghaznin  without  leave.  His  Majesty 
Jahftnbftni,  from  desire  to  temporize  and  also  from  his  perfect  apprecia- 
tion (of  the  man),  regarded  this  disgraceful  proceeding  as  love  of  op- 
position (?  nuzjang) 9 and  did  not  approve  of  it.  He  appointed  Bahfidur 


i According  to  Gulbadan  Begem, 
he  left  Kfcmrln  (who  was  his  father- 
in-law)  about  this  time  and  was,  in 
consequence,  deprived  of  hia  wife. 
He  was  a younger  brother  of  Gul- 
badan’s  husband,  Kfcif  r. 

* The  reading  and  meaning  are 
uncertain.  The  Bodleian  MSS.  ap- 
pear to  give  was Qunuk,  t.e.,  cold- 
ness of  love,  or  nauhnkk,  the  erasing 


of  love.  If  may  also  be  naqQang, 
love  of  depravity.  The  I.O.  MS. 
No.  4 has  naz-Qunuk  quite  clearly. 
Most  probably  the  true  reading  is 
nde-kfiang,  wickedness,  for  A.F.  has 
other  similar  uses  of  Hang.  (See 
1. 198  1,  15  and  334  1.  9,  where  we 
havo  the  word  jfrang  following 
ta'affub  and  used  in  the  sense  of 
evil  bigotry. 
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Khftn,  Muhammad  Qa‘1!  Barlas,  Qlduq  SI.  and  a number  of  heroes  to 
suppress  M.  Kftmr&n.  When  the  army  of  fortune  came  near  the 
Mirzft,  he  withdrew  to  the  defiles  of  ‘Aligftr  and  'Alishang.  The 
officers  followed  him  and  he,  leaving  that  country,  sought  protection 
with  the  Afghan  tribes  of  Khalil  and  Mahmand.  The  vagabonds 
who  had  gathered  round  him,  were  again  dispersed.  The  victorious 
troops  turned  back  at  the  village  of  Ghazu-i-shahldftn.  Now  that  His 
Majesty’s  mind  had  obtained  a respite  from  the  wickedness  of  M. 
Kamrfin,  he,  in  order  to  increase  the  sympathy  of  M.  Sulaiman  and 
to  do  him  yet  more  honour,  proposed  a marriage  to  him.  KJw. 
Jalalu-d-dln  Mahmud  and  the  chaste  Bib!  Ffitima  were  sent  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  Khftnam,  the  daughter  of  M.  Sulaiman,  for  when 
this  should  be  arranged,  His  Majesty’s  mind  would  be  at  rest  as 
regarded  Badakhsh&n  and  M.  Sulaimftn  would  be  conciliated.  M. 
‘Askari  was  also  sent  with  Jalfilu-d-dTn  to  be  made  over  to  M. 
Sulaiman.  And  an  order  was  issued  to  M.  Sulaimftn  that  he  should 
Rend  on  M.  r Askar!  to  the  Hijnz  by  way  of  Balkh.  M.  Sulaiman 
recognized  the  coming  of  the  envoys  as  a distinction  and  neglected 
nothing  that  could  do  them  honour.1  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
order,  he  sent  ofE  M.  'Askar!  towards  Balkh.  The  Mlrza^could  not, 
from  shame  and  repentance,  settle  there  but  set  off  on  his  long 
journey,  taking  with  him  the  travelling-companion  of  impatience. 
The  measure  of  his  days  became  full  between  Syria  and  Mecca  in 
the  year  965.2  M.  Sulaiman  agreed  that  the  marriage  with  His 
Majesty  Jahfinban!  should  take  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  begams 
(of  Humayuu’s  court)  and  the  nobles,  aud  on  his  daughter’s  becoming 
older : and  be  respectfully  dismissed  the  embassy  with  letters  full  of 
apology  and  submission. 


l A.F.  perhaps  does  well  to  empha- 
sise the  respect  paid  to  Humftyfln's 
envoys  by  Sulaimftn.  Bftyazld  tells 
a different  story  of  their  treatment 
by  Sulaimftn's  wife,  Khurram  Begam. 

* Firifihta,  961  H.  He  says  that 
‘Ask&rT  left  one  daughter  whom 
Akbar  married  to  Yftsuf  Khftn  of 
Mashhad,  the  later  governor  of 


Kashmir.  (Blochmann  346).  Tha 
chronogram  of  * AsknrT’s  death  given 
by  Budftunl  js  incorrect  (1.  463) 
Apparently  it  is  that  of  his  birth 
for  it  yields  922.  All  the  MSS.  of 
the  A.N.  which  I have  examined 
have  965.  If  this  be  right,  ‘Askarl 
survived  ail  his  brothers. 
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O/JAPTER  L. 

Expedition  ov  His  Majesty  JahAnbAn!  to  Extinguish  Another  Time 
the  Seditious  Flames  of  M.  KAmrAn. 

Inasmuch  as  habit  is,  as  they  say*  a fifth1  humour  of  the  body, — 
whoever  is  addicted  to  evil  ways  is  like  the  scorpion,  and  in  stinging 
is  without  the  power  of  self-control.  How  much  more  they  who  are 
constitutionally  bad  and  in  whom  habit  accords  with  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly M.  Kumran  aghin  inclined  towards  his  disposition  and 
practice  and  made  his  evil  deeds  the  instrument  of  his  own  punish- 
ment. He  gathered  together  a number  of  Afghans  from  the  Khalil 
and  Mahmnnd  tribes  and  a troop  of  vagabonds  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish good  from  evil,  and  set  about  plundering  and  ravaging. 
His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni,  who  was  the  giver  of  peace  to*  the  world 
and  the  age,  recognized  that  the  ending  of  such  tumults  was  a part  of 
worship,  and  he  resolved  to  act  in  accordance  therewith.  He  sent 
Kbw.  iy&tiyiir  and  Mir  rAbdu-l-hai,  who  were  confidential  courtiers, 
to  Gbaztffn,  to  convey  a gracious  letter  to  Hfiji  Muhammad  and  recall 
him  from  the  darkness  of  evil  thoughts  to  the  light  of  recognition  of 
duty.  While  His  Majesty  was  making  his  preparations,  he  heard 
that  M.  Kftmrftn  was  besieging,  with  a number  of  vagabonds,  a fort 
near  C5rbagfaf  in  the  vicinity  of  Jalfilabad.  He  therefore  did  not 
wait  for  Hftji  Muhammad  Kb&n,  but  wont  off  with  all  rapidity  towards 
Jalafftbftd.  When  M.  Kftmrftn  heard  this,  he  was  amazed  and  fled. 
He  again  betook  himself  to  the  defiles  and  went  off  from  there  by 
Bangagh  and  Gardiz,  thinking  that  he  might  join  Hftji  Muhammad. 
For  this  perverse  wretch  held  with  M.  Kftmrftn. 

The  story  of  Hftji  Muhammad  is  as  follows.  As  the  time  of  his 
ruin  approached,  evil  thoughts  came  forth  more  and  more  from  his 


l Muhammadans  reckon  that  there 
are  four  humours  in  man.  See  Lane 


S*  v . Jdjy  7886.  They  derived  the 
notion  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
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impure  heart,  and  he  dismissed  the  royal  ambassadors  with  pretences 
and  false  promises  of  his  coming.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  M.  Kamrfin,  asking  him  how  long  he  was  going  to 
wander  about  in  the  hills  and  deserts,  and  telling  him  to  come  quickly 
iu  his  own  direction  so  that  they  might  act  in  concert.  By  chance 
Bairfim  Khan,  who  was  going  to  Qandahar  in  His  Majesty's  service, 
arrived  at  Ghaznin.  Haji  Muhammad,  who  was  longing  for  the  Khan 
(bd  khan  tawaqun  bud),  went  out  to  meet  him  and  fawned  upon  him, 
seeking  to  bring  him  into  the  fort  under  the  pretext  of  a feast  and  to 
shut  him  up  there.  The  Khfin  proceeded  towards  the  fort  when  Mir 
Habask,  who  was  with  Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  gave  a signal  to  the 
Khan,  and  he,  being  put  on  his  guard,  thereby  made  an  excuse  and 
renounced  his  intention  of  entering  the  fort,  and  encamped  at  a 
fountain  outside  the  city.  There  he  soothed  HfijI  Muhammad  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  him  to  Kabul.  He  sent  the  news 
of  his  own  arrival  and  of  the  bringing  of  HfijI  Muhammad  ; and  His 
Majesty,  having  heard  that  M.  Kfimran  was  coming  to  the  territory 
of  Kfibul,  proceeded  to  Kfibul  with  all  haste.  M.  Kfimrfin  advanced 
to  within  one  stage  of  Kabul  and  then,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Khfinkbfinfin  and  of  his  having  HfijI  Muhammad  Khfin  Vith  him, 
he  again  withdrew  in  confusion  toLamghftn.  One  day  HfijI  Muhammad 
wished  to  enter  Kfibul  by  the  Iron  Gate,  but  Khw.  Jalfilu-d-din 
Mahmud,  wh^  was  in  charge  of  Kfibul,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter 
the  fort  and  sent  him  a harsh  message.  That  face-blackened  one  became 
suspicious  and  went  off  to  Qarfi  Bfigfa.  under  pretext  of  hunting ; and 
then,  passing  by  the  Kutal-i-minfir  went  to  Babft  Qucqfir  (i.e.,  Bfibfi 
ram) ; then  by  the  Dftman-i-kdh  of  Bihzfidi  and  Lalandar,1  went 
quickly  off  to  Ghaznin.  Just  then  the  victorious  standards  of  His 
Majesty  Jahfinbfinl,  who  had  gone  towards  Kfibul  to  quell  the  distur- 
bance of  M.  Kftmrftn,  arrived  at  Slfih  Sang.  Bairfim  Khfin  was « 
exalted  by  paying  homage.  His  Majesty  Jahfiub&ni  ordered  that  no 
one  should  enter  the  city,  for  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  the  Mlrzfi, 
so  that  he  might,  once  for  all,  free  (Sad's  creatures  from  daily  dis- 
turbance. But  as  his  mind  was  uuo  at  ease  about  HfijI  Muhiammad, 
the  officers  were  unanimous  that  he  should  be  secured  about  him  and 


1 BilandarX . Erskine  reads  Alin- 
d&r.  I adopt  the  variant  Lalandar, 

78 


which  is  supported  by  B.M.  MSS. 
and  by  Jarrett  II.  404* 
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then  set  out  after  the  Mirzfi.  His  Majesty  came  to  the  city  and 
appointed  .Bai ram  &hfin  to  look  after  Haji  Muhammad  and  instructed 
him  to  act  with  dissimulation  and  by  every  contrivance  possible  to 
bring  him  in. 

Bairfim  Khfin  tamed  Haji  Muhammad  by  suitable  devices  and 
after  promises  and  oaths,  ho  came  to  the  village  of  Gulkar  1 * * * and 
embraced  the  Khunkhfinan.  The  latter  brought  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  forgiving  prince  and  begged  for  the  remission  . of  his  offences. 
Four  or  five  days  later  they  all  went  together  towards  the  Lam- 
gh  fin  fit  which  was  the  retreat  of  the  Mirzfi.  In  spite  of  the  recent 
forgiveness  of  so  many  crimes,  Haji  Muhammad  acted  as  if  he  had 
never  committed  them,  and  again  had  the  audacity  to  enter  on  still 
worse  schemes.  He  shewed- disgraceful  conduct  and  disgusted  the 
holy  heart.  His  Majesty  went  off  with  a large  body  of  men,  and 
when  the  standards  of  fortune  reached  Jalalfibfid,  the  Mirzfi  retreated 
to  the  defiles  of  Kanur  and  Nurgal,  and  all  sedition-mongers  crept 
away.  The  Khunkhfinfin  was  appointed  to  follow  the  Mirzfi,  and  the 
latter,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himself  iD  Kanur8  and  NOrgal 
went  oft  to  the  Indus  ( Nildb ).  The  Kbfinkhanfin  returned  and  did 
homage  in  Daka.s 

At  this  time  His  Majesty  took  into  consideration  general  utility 
and  the  public  tranquillity,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  ^fiji  Muham- 
mad and  his  brother,  Qbfih  Muhammad — who  was  capable  of  being 
Hfijl  Muhammad's  instructor  in  wickedness.  And  these  two  un- 
grateful brothers — who  in  their  service  looked  to  nothing  but  material 
advantages  and  their  own  credit;  who  were  given  over  to  cupidity 
and  ingratitude ; who  looked  for  a great  price  in  exchange  for  their 
inferior  goods,  and  who  were  unmindful  of  benefits,  were  caught  by 
their  own  wickedness.  His  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  his  just 
nature;  ordered  that  the  services  which  the  low-thoughted  service- 
sellers  had  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  rendered  during  their  careers, 
should  be  entered  by  them  in  a list,  and  that  one  of  the  honest 
servants  should  write  out  their  offences,  so  that  by  putting  them  into 
the  balance  of  justice,  the  real  facts  about  these  two  evil-doers 


1 Gulkina,  a suburb  of  Kfibul.  See 

Bfibar  137  and  Jarrett  II.  404  and 

note. 

* Kanfir  (read  by  Chalmers 


Katdr),  NUrkak  These  are  two 
distinct  places.  Bibar's  Meins.  148 
and  Jarrett  If.  392. 

8 At  the  end  of  the  Khaibar, 
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might  be  patent  to  mankind.  The  record  1 of  their  good  deeds  re- 
mained unwritten,  while  their  sins  came  to  102  great  culpabilities, — 
each  one  of  which  might  have  been  a ground  of  imprisonment  and 
death  and  degradation.  Good  God  ! there  is  one  man  who  after  good 
service  is  trembling  and  downcast,  lest  his  (Akbar's)  glance  fall 
upon  his  work  and  there  be  a suspicion  that  ho,  a simple-minded 
man,  is  selling  his  services,  or  that  he  is  ill-couditioned.  And  the 
more  honest  his  service,  the  greater  his  apprehensions  ! And  there 
is  another  kind  of  man  who  sells  things'  not  done  at  the  rate  of 
things  done ; who  passes  off  bad  deeds  as  good  ones ; who  after 
tricking  out  his  blemishes,2  looks  for  favours,  and  indulges  himself  in 
self-commendation . 

When  by  this  thorough  investigation  it  was  proved  to  the  world 
that  these  two  disloyalists  deserved  the  punishment  of  their  own 
wickedness,  and  that  it  was  time  the  skirt  of  the  age  should  be 
cleansed  from  the  dirt  of  their  existence,  their  fierce  and  brutish 
natures— which  infected  them  in  the  cage  of  the  raw  material  of 
humanity, — were  drawn  forth  by  a halter  from  human  shape,  and 
consigned  to  a fitting  place,  and  they,  or  rather  the  world,  was 
granted  delivawice  froih  their  hideous  nature.  Ghaznin  was 
assigned  to  Bahftdur  Khan  and  his  Muhammad's)  other  fiefs 

were  distributed  among  the  (royal)  servants. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  travelling  and 
hunting,  and  in  feasting  and  rejoicing.  In  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  the  humours  are  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  general  receptions 
were  held,  and  after  petitions  and  tendering  of  gifts,  a number  were 
enrolled  in  service.  The  dust  of  the  Mlrza’s  strife  aud  disturbance 
Was  laid,  and  His  Majesty  Jah&nbanI  went  by  Bftdpaj  to  the  river 
Bir&n.  On  the  night  that  the  army  was  near  Bfidpaj,  there 
was  much  rain  and  snow  and  many  suffered.  When  hunting  and 
sight-seeing  were  ended,  Kabul  was  made  the  seat  of  dominion,  and 


i Cf.  Jauhar,  Stewart  107.  Ho 
places  their  punishment  in  961  (1553). 

* This  compound  is 

not  to  he  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. Some  MSS.  read 
dbila,  a blister  or  pimple,  and  this, 
I believe  the  true  reading, 


folly,  does  not  seem  applicable  here 
nor  at  text,  336,  1. 16,  where  the 
phrase  occurs  again.  1 think  the 
expression  corresponds  to  the  English 
44  plastering  the  boil”  and  means 
covering  over  and  adorning  a sore, 
so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a beauty. 
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Bairam  Khan  was  sent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Qandahar.  Khw. 
(jhazl  was  sent  with  him  to  convey  presents  and  to  go  on  an  embassy 
to  the  ruler  of  Persia.  Ghaznin,  Gardlsh,  Bangash  and  the  tuman 
of  Lahugar  (Logar)1  were  bestowed  on  M.  Hindal.  Qunduz,  which 
belonged  to  the  Mlrzfi,  was  conferred  on  Mir  Barka  and  M.  Hasan. 
M.  Hindal  was  granted  leave  to  go  to  Ghazni n and  Mir  Barka 
received  permission  to  go  to  Qunduz.  Jul  Shfihl  and  its  territory 
were  assigned  to  Kbi?r  Khw.  Khan.  Before  Mir  Barka  reached 
Qunduz,  M.  Ibrahim  got  possession  of  it  by  trickery  from  Muhammad 
Tiibir  Khftn,  and  Mir  Barka  returned  to  K&bul.  His  Majesty  Jahfin- 
baui  allowed  the  good  services  of  the  Mlrz&  to  be  an  atonement  for 
his  action  and  left  him  in  possession  of  Qunduz.  At  this  time, 
AbuM-ma'all  was  introduced  into  the  service  through  cAbdn-s-8amI., 
Shfth  Abii’l-ma'ftll  traced  his  descent  from  the  saiyids  of  Termiz. 
His  personal  beauty  made  the  good  and  right-thinking  look  for 
goodness  of  nature,  and  his  forwardness  was  tolerated  on  account  of 
his  courage.  Consequently  he  became  a favourite  with  His  Majesty 
Jahfinb&nl.  Some  of  his  insolencies  and  extravagancies  will  be 
related  in  their  proper  place. 


1 Ain,  Lohgar.  Jarrett  II.  406. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Another  Expedition  of  His  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  Jannat-asbyanI  to 
Quell  the  Disturbance  caused  by  M.  KAmrAn;  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  M.  HindAl. 


M.  Kamrftn  spent  some  days  in  the  cell  of  contempt  and  disgrace, 
and  then  hearts  which  had  been  set  at  rest,  were  again  agitated  by 
the  news  of  his  strife-mongering ; and  wayfarers  reported  to  His 
Majesty  that  he  had  come  back  from  the  Indus  ( Ntlab ) and  had 
again  raised  the  head  of  sedition  in  the  district  of  Jui  Sh&hi.  in 
concert  with  a band  of  vagabonds.  His  Majesty  summoned  M. 
Hindal  from  Ghaznln  and  issued  marching-orders  to  the  neighbour- 
ing jdgirddrs.  In  a short  time  M.  Hindfil  did  homage,  and  the 
devoted  and  dutiful  followers  gathered  round.  His  Majesty  Jahfin. 
bfini  ordered  an  expedition  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  sedition,  and 
M.  Kararan,  on  hearing  of  this,  retreated  unsuccessful.  Wherf  the 
victorious  standards  had  neared  Surkhftb,  Haidar  Muhammad  Afchtd- 
begl,  who  was  in  the  advance-guard,  had,  with  many  devoted  men,  gone 
ahead  of  the  royal  camp  and  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Siah  Ab, 
which  is  between  the  Surk^ab  and  Grandamak.  M.  Ktmr&n,  who 
did  not  find  himself  able  to  engage  in  a pitched  battle,  made  a night 
attack  on  him.  Haidar  Muhammad  showed  lion-like  courage  and 
made  a gallant  fight,  and  received  conspicuous  wounds,  which  are 
in  appearance  and  in  reality  red-lettered  diplomas  (lug&rd).  He 
remained  firm  and  did  not  give  up  his  ground.  Though  many  things, 
were  plundered,  the  Mirzft  failed  and  had  te  return  disconcerted. 
After  some  clays  when  the  village  of  Japrlar,  which  belongs  to  the 
tumdn  of  Neknahar,1  had  been  made  the  camping  ground, — inasmuch 


i Or  Neknihal,  Jarrett  II.  405.  It 
lies  S.  of  the  Kabul  river.  See  also 
Bcllew’s  Races  of  Afghanistan  64. 
The  Japrlar  of  text  is  written  JaryRr 
by  Erskinc.  Bayazld  speaks  of  Car- 


yar  and  Hindilp&r;  and  Raverty, 
(Notes  on  Afghanistan,  55)  says  JirySr 
or  J abTrySr  belongs  to  Nangnahar  and 
is  also  written  Jablrh&r  and  lies  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Spingh&r  Range. 
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as  vigilance  and  caution  are  the  components  of  alertness,— bat- 
teries were  arranged  and  a trench  and  bulwark  made.  At  the 
cud  of  tho  day  two  Afghans  brought  word  that  M.  K$mran  intended 
that  night  to  make  an  attack  with  a large  body  of  Afghans.  His 
Majesty  Jakanbaul  brought  tho  rules  of  circumspection  to  bear  and 
stationed  men  at  every  point.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  21st 
Zi’l-qa'da,  958  (20th  November,  1551),  when  a quarter  of  the  night 
had  passed  away,  M.  KfimrSn  fell  upon  the  camp  with  a large  body 
of  Afghans.  His  Majesty  JahanbSm  mounted  his  horse  and  stood 
on  a height  behind  his  tent,  and  summoned  to  his  presence  the 
glory  of  foreheads  and  the  great  pearl  of  the  diadem  of  the 
Khildfat,  to  wit,  His  Majesty  tho  Shahanshah.  The  servants  of  the 
exalted  threshold  were  all  in  the  entrenchments  and  doing  their  duty 
bravely.  The  flames  of  battle  were  blazing.  In  the  midst  of  this 
tumult  and  confusion  ‘Abdu-l-wahhab  yasdwal,  who  was  in  the 
entrenchments,  was  struck  by  a bullet  and  became  a martyr.  The 
market  of  conflict  grew  hot  until  the  shining  moon, — which  is  the 
mirror-holder  of  the  world, — raised  her  head  from  the  quarter  of 
fortune  and  brightened  the  earth  with  her  effulgence.  The  light 
of  victory  radiated  from  the  brows  of  dominion,  and  the  adversary 
sought  safety  in  flight.  The  imperialists  wore  victorious  and  raised 
the  standards  of  composure.  The  hearts  of  all  had  become  tranquil 
when  suddenly  an  unpleasant  report  came  to  the  royal . hearing,  that 
M.  Hindal  had  left  this  evil  world.  Joy  became  bitter  and  exalta- 
tion was  changed  into.abundanco  of  sorrow.  Alas ! ftis  the  way  of 
this  transitory  world  that  if  a breath  go  forth  in  joy,  next  moment 
the  smoke  of  grief  astfends  from  the  breast  of  the  afflicted. 

Ver$e. 

Never  is  heaven’s  eye  brightened  by  the  morning, 

Without  tlie  evening  twilight’s  suffusing  it  with  blood. 

There  is  neither  capability  of  dallying  for  enjoyment  therein, 
nor  permission  for  persistent  grief.  Though  the  Mirz&  left  this 
unstable  world  and  departed  from  this  unenduring  hostel,  he  gained 
the  glory  of  martyrdom  and  at  once  acquired  a good  name  in  the 
visible  world  and  an  exalted  rank  in  the  world  of  reality.  Hail  ! 
O Thou  little-receiving  and  much-giving  who,  on  the  departure  of 
borrowed  life,  hast  given  such  permanent  grandenrs ! His  Majesty 
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who  was  a mine  of  gratitude,  was  so  affected  and  sorrowful  at  the 
death  of  so  noble  a brother  that  his  feelings  cannot  be  described 
or  hinted  at.  Bat  as  he  was  wise  and  farseeing,  he  turned  from 
lamentation  to  resignation  and  sought  comfort  in  the  pleasant  abode 
of  submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 

The  account  of  this  melancholy  affair  is  as  follows.  When  M. 
Hindal  heard  of  the  projected  night  attack  he  put  the  entrenchments 
in  order,  and  he  had  gone  to  take  some  repose,  when  the  noise 
of  the  Afghans  arose.  An  undescribable  number  of  Afghans  came 
into  each  battery,  and  many  entered  the  Mlrz&’s.  The  night  was 
dark.  The  Mirzi  addressed  himself  to  the  repulsing  of  the 
wretches,  while  his  own  men  were  confused  and  hastened  to  look  1 
after  their  horses.  Meanwhile  the  Mirz&  came  face  to  face  with 
the  Afghans.  Nurm 2 * Koka  and  many  others  behaved  badly.  The 
time  for  using  bow  and  arrow  passed  and  he  grappled  with  one  of 
the  foe,  and  by  main  force  overthrew  the  born  villain.  The  brother 
of  that  wretch,  Jaranda 8 by  name  and  belonging  to  the  Mahmand 
tribe,  sent  the  Mirzft  to  the  other  world  by  a poison-stained  spear. 
Some  of  M.  K&mr&n’s  companions  used  to  relate  that  that  evil- 
natured  Afghan  got  hold  of  a case  which  contained  the4  Mlrz&’s 
special  thumb-stalls  and  brought  it  before  M.  Kamr&n,  not  knowing 
with  whom  he  had  played  this  disastrous  game.  He  described  the 
occurrence.  When  the  Mlrzfi's  eye  fell  on  the  thumb-stall  case; 
he  knew  what  misfortune  had  happened  and  flung  his  turban  on  the 
ground,  saying  that  M.  Hi  dal  had  been  martyred. 

In  short  the  soul  of  the  Mlrza  travelled  on  that  dark  night 
to  the  abode  of  annihilation  without  its  being  known,  and  his  body 
remained  where  it  fell.  Meanwhile  some  of  his  servants  were 
coming  back,  when  Khw.  Ibrahim  Badakhibi  observed  that  there  was 
a black  cuirass  ( qalmdq ) on  the  body.  As  it  was  dark  and  the 
tumult  still  continued,  he  did  not  approach  it.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  that  M.  Hindal  had  been  wearing  a black  cuirass.  He  turned 
round  and  looked  at  it  and  recognised  the  Mirza.  In  accordance 


i Gulbadan’s  account  is  that  none 

of  them  dismounted. 

* This  name  seems  to  mean  my 

light  and  to  be  formed  like  Maham , my 


moon.  He  was  foster-brother  of  M. 
Ibrihlm,  Akb&r’s  half-brother,  Bloch- 
mann  526. 

* The  Iqbilnima  has  Farid. 
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with  patience  ami  deliberation  which  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
wise,  he  carried  1 off  the  body  to  the  Mlrza's  tent  and  made  it  over 
to  tho  doorkeepers ; and  ho  wisely  took  steps  to  conceal  the  melan- 
choly occurrence  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  rejoice  nor  be  en- 
couraged, and  also  that  the  imperial  servants  might  not  be  disheart- 
ened. He  reported  that  the  MirzS  was  much  fatigued,  and  was 
also  slightly  wounded,  and  that  no  one  should  make  any  noise  or 
tumult  close  by.  He  himself  went  up  on  the  rising  ground  and  con- 
veyed congratulations  on  the  victory  as  from  the  Mirzi.  The 
illuminated  soul  of  His  Majesty  Jahfinb&ni  received  a ray  of 
intelligence  from  this  statement.  In  fine  the  Mtrza’s  bier  was  deposited 
iu  Jul  §ljahr,  and  after  some  time  was  brought  to  Kftbul.  The  body 
was  placed  in  the  Guzarg&h,  near  the  holy  tomb  of  His  Majesty 
Getl-sitfini  Firdus-makanI,  and  buried  at  his  feet.  MullA  Khurd 
Zargar  who  was  in  the  Mirza's2  service,  composed  an  elegy  of  which 
the  first  couplet  was, — 

Ferae.3 

One  night  sorrow  made  a night-attack  on  the  apple  of  mine  eye, 

Owing  to  the  onset  of  blood,  my  beloved  departed. 


* Gulbadan  says  Mir  Bftba  Dost 
carried  in  the  body. 

* From  a previous  reference  (Text  I. 
275)  it  appears  that  Mull 5 Khurd  was 
in  KAmrAn’s  service,  so  that  the 
word  Mtrz&  here  probably  refers  to 
KAmran.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tabaqdt-i’OkbarJ,  Lucknow  Ed.,  p.  405, 
under  the  name  of  MullA  Khurd 
Zargar. . His  poetical  name  was 
Fans!  and  NizAmu-d-dTn  says  he  was 
originally  a servant  of  M.  ‘AskarT. 
See  also  Blochmann  426,  but  perhaps 
this  is  a different  Fan  AT. 

8 Lit.  One  night  the  blood  of  the 
liver  made  an  attack  on  my  eye- 
pupil. 

Owing  to  the  coming  and  going  of 
blood  the  black-eyed  one  pitched 
his  tent  outside. 


The  text  has  sipah-dlda,  and  this 
may  be  correct,  the  meaning  being 
the  sentinel,  or  the  soldier-eye.  But 
there  is  the  variant  eidh  dlda  mean- 
ing black-eyed,  and  a mistress;  and 
this  reading  I adopt.  Probably  the 
poet  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
both  readings  for  eipdh  agrees  with 
the  expression  " pitched  his  tent  out-, 
side.  Possibly  he  had  in  his  mind 
the  passage  in  BAbar*s  Memoirs, 
(Leyden  and  ErBkine,  p.  33),  where 
we  are  told  that  Baisanghar  had  to 
shift  his  pavilion  three  timeB  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  executions 
that  took  place  in  front  of  it.  The 
quatrain  which  follows  is  said  by 
A.F.  to  be  also  by  MullA  Khurd, 
but  BadlSnt  (1. 454)  gives  it  as  the 
composition  of  MaulinS  9*san  ‘All 
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This  chronogram  is  also  his, — 

Verse. 

HindSl  Muhammad,  a king  of  glorious  title, 

Suddenly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  became  a martyr, 

As  a night-attack  {sAabkhun)  caused  his  martyrdom, 

Seek  the  chronogram  from  sAabVhun1  (958). 

Mir  Amfim  uttered  this  enigmatical  chronogram, — 

Verse.2 

A cypress  left  the  garden  of  glory. 

The  Mirz§  was  born  in  924 B (1518)  and  so  it  was  said : — 

Verse . 

The  chronogram  was  kaukab-i-burj-i-§AdhansAahi  (924), 
(the  hauJcab  of  the  king  of  kings'  tower). 

Next  day  His  Majesty  Jahftnbani  went  from  there  to  Bihsfid, 
where  he  encamped  in  order  that  he  might,  once  for  all,  set  his 
world-adorning  heart  at  rest  with  respect  to  thu  strife  of  the  sedi- 
tious and  then  make  Kabul,  by  the  glory  of  his  sublime  court,  an 
abode  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  4 


Khar&s.  He  also  gives  some  other 
linos  in  which  the  same  chronogram 
appears. 

1 makes,  by  abjad,  958 

(1551). 

* The  cypress  stands  for  the  letter 
alift  on  account  of  its  straight  shape. 
If  alif  be  removed  from  the  words 
bustdn-i-daulat,  the  other  letters 
amount  by  abjad  to  958. 


8 Erskine  (II.  404  n.)  Bays  he  was 
born  in  925,  and  thiB  agrees  with 
B&bar  (250).  Kauleab  means  both  a 
star,  and  a golden  ball,  and  bnrj 
means  both  a tower  and  a sign  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  Memoirs  of  Oulbadan 
Begam  also  go  to  show  that  Hindil 
who  was  her  full  brother,  was  born 
in  925. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Assignment  of  the  Territory  of  QhaznIn  to  His  Majesty  the 

QgAHINSffAn,  AND  ELEVATION  OF  SOME  TO  BIS  SERVICE. 

As,  from  his  early  years,  the  notes  of  greatnpss  and  the  glory 
of  government  shone  from  the  lustrous  brows  of  that  new  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  sovereignty  and  that  splendour  and  nosegay  of  the 
garden  of  the  khilafat  and  fortune,— to  wit,  His  Majesty  the  Sh&lrin- 
ghfth, — at  this  time,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  all  the  servants  of 
M.  Hindfil,  together  with  all  his  Jdgirs,  viz.,  Ghaznin,  etc.,  were 
assigned  to  him,  so  that,  by  the  practice  of  rule,  he  might  exhibit 
favour  and  severity  in  the  management  of  men;  and  by  administra- 
tion of  a part,  he  might  become  accustomed  to  administer  the  whole. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  of  fate  was  that  some  days  earlier,  the 
turban  of  this  light  of  the  eyes  of  dominion  came  off  in  a crowd 
when  he  was  riding  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  Jahfinbam.  M. 
Hindfil  was  there  and  from  perfect  reverence,  he  took  off  his  own 
fortunate  cap  (tdj)  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd  and  placed  it  on  the 
star-brushing  head  ( i.e .,  of  Akbar).  The  far-seeing  drew  the  omen 
from  this  that  the  time  when  the  gbfthinsb&h  would  wear  the  diadem 
and  wield  authority,  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  Almighty,  in  recom- 
pense for  this  deed,  elevated  the  Mirzfi  to  the  rank  of  martyrdom 
which  is  equivalent  to  life  and  joy  eternal.  His  Majesty  the  Shfthin- 
ghfth— who  is  the  Divine  ftursling, — shewed  such  marks  of  greatness, 
graciousneBB  and  appreciation  of  men,  in  winning  hearts,  that  grief 
for  the  Mirzfi  left  men's  souls  and  they  became  possessed  of  constant 
joy. 

Versef. 

0 God ! so  long  as  the  world  hath  lustre  and  colour. 

The  heavens  gyration  and  the  earth  stability ; 

Grant  him  enjoyment  of  life  and  youth ; 

Above  all,  give  him  abundance  of  existence. 
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The  names  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  deceased  Mirz&  who 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  i^bfthinshfth,  are  as  follows;— (1). 
Muhibb  'Ali  Khan ; (2).  NagirQulI;  (3).  {Chw.  Ibrfihlm;  (4).  Mau- 
lanfi 'Abdu-l-lfth ; (5).  Adina  Tuqbfti ; (6).  Samftnjl;  (7).  Qarghuji; 
(8).  Jftn  Muhammad  Tuqbai ; (9).  Taj u-d-din  Mahmud  barbegi ; (10). 
Timur  Tftsh;  (11).  Maulanft  SftnT,  now  known  as  Sam  Khftn;1  (12). 
Maulaua  Baba  Dost2  nadr,  who  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Mirzft ; (13). 
Mir  Jamal3  who  was  also  a favourite  with  the  Mirzft;  (14).  ghaldin 
Dost  Sahari.  Bftba  Dost  was  also  a servant  of  the  Mirzft  but,  as  in 
the  educational  canon,  nothing  is  worse  than  bad  company,  he,  on 
account  of  his  bad  character  was  not  taken  on.  Though  Muhammad 
Tfthir  Khan  was  an  old  servant  of  the  Mirza,  yet,  iuasmuch  as  he  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  charge  of  Qunduz,4 *  he  was  excluded  from  the 
glance  of  the  truth-discerning  eye,  and  was  not  made  a companion  on 
this  auspicious  expedition.  As  the  Court  of  this  bestower  of  glory  on 
the  earth,  was  a test  of  the  jewel  of  humanity,  the  condition  of  every 
one  of  these  men  who  was  of  good  disposition  and  pure  character, 
became  better  day  by  day,  and  they  attained  lofty  positions.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  remain  to  the  end  in  that  condition. 
Everyone  who  was  evil  had  the  veil  stripped  from  his  acts^and  was 
so  dealt  with  as  to  be  a warning  to  all  who  were  evil  or  negligent. 

As  the  village  of  Bihsud  became  the  camp  of  the  pavilions  of 
fortune,  an  order  was  given  to  build  a strong  fort.  His  Majesty  the 
Sbfthinflbah  was  sent  off 6 in  order  to  strengthen  the  city  of  Kftbul 
and  that  he  might  there  practise  the  methods  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  sovereignty.  His  Majesty  himself  remained  at  Bihsud  under 
the  Divine  aid  and  exercised  vigilance  with  regard  to  M.  Kftmrftn. 
The  army  remained  there  for  four  or  five  months.  The  Mirzft,  from 
want  of  sense,  ( az  hi  istitd'ati)  was  each  day  the  guest  of  a clan 
and  each  night  took  refuge  with  a landholder.  From  a defect  of 


1 Blochm&nn  476  and  BadftonI  III. 

206. 

* Qu.  father  of  IJamlda  Bftntt 

Begam.  See  Gulbadan  Begam’s  Me* 

moirs.  Perhaps  he  was  also  known 
as  ‘Ali  Akbar  and  perhaps  Badftonf 

was  mistaken  in  giving  this  as 
a nothor  name  of  Sftn!  Shin. 


8 Probably  this  was  the  brother  of 
Bftbar’s  Afghftn  wife,  Blbl  Mubftrika. 

* A reference  to  his  allowing  him- 
self to  be  over-reached  by  M.  Ibrfthlm. 

6 Humiydn  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten his  vow  never  again  to  be 
separated  from  Akbar. 
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nature,  he  remained  veiled  in  self-conceit  and  excluded  from  tho 
auspicious  service  and  fellowship  of  such  a benefactor,  and  was  for 
ever  indulging  in  seditious  thoughts. 

At  this  time,  a set  of  superficialists  who  were  in  the  service  of 
His  Majesty  the  Shahinshah  and  were  oblivious  of  an  internal  abode 
of  wisdom,  wrote  to  His  Majesty  JahaubfinI  and  complained  about 
his  Highness.  His  Majesty,  notwithstanding  that  lie  was  aware  of 
the  inner  light  of  the  Shahinshah,  had  regard  to  externals,  aud  sent 
a gracious  letter  containing  instructions  and  admonitions,  full  of 
kindness  and  paternal  affection  and  not  at  all  of  a censuring  or 
cautioning  character.  For  what  need  has  he  who  has  been  taught 
at  the  Divine  school, — of ’human  instructions?  or  what  concern  has 
the  nursling  of  Heaven  with  such  didactics?  In  that  letter  this  verse 
of  Shaikh  Nizami  was  quoted. 

Verse . 

Sit  not  idle,  *tis  not  the  time  for  play  : 

’Tis  the  time  for  arts  and  for  work. 

He  was  first  taken  before  MullSzada  Mulla  ‘Asamu-d-din  to  be 
taught.  As  this  teacher  was  devoted  to  pigeons,  the  servants  re- 
ported against  him.  His  Majesty  discharged  him  and  made  over  the 
duty  of  outward  instruction  to  Maulfinfi  Bay&zid.  He  performed 
this  duty,  but  as  the  world-adorning  Deity  did  not  wish  that  His 
own  special  pupil  should  become  tainted  by  exoteric  sciences,  He 
diverted  him  from  such  pursuits  and  made  him  inattentive  to  them. 
The  shaljow  thought  it  was  the  fault  of  the  teachers  and  re- 
ported against  them,  but  as  the  latter  were  right-thinking  and  of 
good  character,  the  complaints  were  not  accepted  or  acted  upon. 
At  last  His  Majesty  had  an  inspiration,  to  wL,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  that  pupil  of  the  Divine  school,  lots  should  be  cast 
between  Mullft  ‘Abdu-l-Qadir,  MulUzftda  Mulla  'Aefimu-d-din,  and 
Maul&nfi  Bfiyazld,  so  that  he,  on  whom  the  lucky  chance  should  fall, 
should  be  exalted  by  being  made  the  sole  teacher.  It  happened 
that  the  lot  fell  on  Maulftnfl  Abdu-l-Qftdir,  and  an  order  issued  for 
the  removal  of  Maul&nft  Biyazid  and  the  appointment  of  MaulanA 
‘Abdu-l-Qadir. 

It  is  not  hidden  from  the  wise  and  acute  that  the  appointment 
of  a teacher  in  a case  like  this,  springs  from  use  and  wont,  and  does 
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not  pertain  to  the  acquisition  of  perfections.  For  him  who  is  God’s 
pupil,  what  occasion  is  there  for  teaching  by  creatures,  or  for 
application  to  lessons  ? Accordingly  his  holy  heart  and  his 
sacred  soul  never  turned  towards  extornal  teaching.  And  his 
possession  of  the  most  excellent  sciences  together  with  his  dis- 
inclination for  the  learning  of  letters  were  a method  of  showing  to 
mankind,  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  lights  of  hidden 
abundancies,  that  the  lofty  comprehension  of  this  Lord  of  the  Age 
was  not  learnt  or  acquired,  but  was  the  gift  of  God  in  which  human 
effort  had  no  part*  His  Highness  in  that  period  assimilated  external 
glory  and  temporal  dominion  in  abundance,  but  feigned  ignorance 
of  inward  perfections  and  spent  much  time  in  sport,  and  practised 
wisdom  under  a veil  of  concealment,  so  that  even  the  farseeing 
failed  to  notice  it.1  But,  as  his  genius  was  soaring,  he  was  making 
a perfect  veil  for  himself  out  of  grand  external  performances.  And 
he  put  his  heart  into  acts  so  that  though  their  beauty  was  not  evident 
to  the  superficial  yet  the  profound  perceived  the  designs.  * Among 
them  was  his  continually  giving  his  attention2  to  that  wondrous 
creature  the  camel  and  his  delight  in  the  marvels  of  Divine  power. 
He  used*  to  observe  and  contemplate  the  strange  make  aud^ways  of 
camels,  which  were  the  biggest  animals  in- that  region  and,  under 
the  guise  of  amusement  and  metaphor,  made  serious  reflections  on 
the  darviM-like  constitution  of  those  beasts — their  endurance  and 
patience  ; submission  and  resignation,  their  passive  obedience  even 
should  the  leading  cord  be  in  the  hand  of  a child, — their  being 
satisfied  to  eat  thorns,  and  their  endurance  of  thirst.  He  also 
applied  his  thoughts  to  the  delight  in  an  Arab  horse  which  is  a grand 
subject  of  dominion  and  exaltation,  and  carried  off  the  ball  of 
excellencies  and  of  philosophy  ( hunarpardazi , love  of  science)  with 
the  polo-stick  of  the  Divine  help  and  of  sempiternal  instruction.  And 
sometimes  he  opened  the  wings  of  his  genius  in  the  spacious  atmos- 
phere of  meditation  upon  God  and  brought  his  conte  mplative  mind 
to  study  the  sport  of  pigeon-flying.8  He  scattered  grata  in  order 
to  allure  their  timid  breasts  and  proceeded  from  the  superficial  joy  and 


* The  text  omitB  the  negative,  but 
the  variant  namhtftad  makes  better 
sense  and  is  supported  by  two  B.M. 
MSS.  Nos.  27,247  and  5610. 


2 This  may  be  compared  with  the 
remarks  in  the  At n,  Blochmann  143. 

8 Cf.  Blochmann  298. 
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ecstacy  of  these  handfuls  of  wings  and  feathers  to  the  recuperative  and 
visible  raptures  of  the  lords  of  perfection,  and  thereby  participated  in 
the  joys  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  carried  his  heart  from  the  flying 
of  these  aerial  fliers  to  the  lofty  soaring  of  the  swift-winged  ones  of 
holy  heaven,  and  under  the  guise  of  sport  performed  the  work  of  adora- 
tion. Sometimes  he  would  apply  himself  to  coursing  with  dogs  aud 
thus  occupy  himself  with  sensuous  things.  Outwardly  it  was  cyne- 
getics,  inwardly  it  was  quickening  the  senses.  Apparently  his  heart 
was  fixed  upon  dog-fancying,  in  reality  he  was  conducting  his 
companions  in  the  methods  of  government.  And 1 although  he  was 
pursuing  his  quests  under  the  veil  of  irrecognition  and  kept  himself 
attired  in  the  garb  of  superficialists,  he  could  not  hide  his  sweet 
savour  or  his  brilliancy.  Divine  glory  ever  shone  from  his  lustrous 
brows,  and  the  attributes  of  spiritual  and  temporal  leadership  were 
conspicuous  in  the  irradiated  countenance  of  that  elect  of  God  ! 

One  day  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  on  the  slope  of  the  Safid  2 
Sang  hills  and  had  put  hunting-dogs  into  the  charge  of  his  immediate 
attendants  in  order  that  they  should  lie  in 3 wait.  And  certain  men 


1 Of.  the  remarks  about  hunting, 
Blochmann  282. 

* There  is  a Safld  Sang  south  of 
Klbul,  but  probably  what  is  meant 
is  the  Safld  Koh  or  Splnghir  range 
S.W.  of  Jalilibid. 

• Ke  ivtqawal  bdf^ind.  The  word 
ttisqiw&l  is  not  in  the  dictionaries. 
It  occurs  once  before,  viz.,  at  Text, 
p.  255, 1. 11.  That  passage  is  founded 
on  Bayizld  I.O.  MS , 285  and  he 
says  that  tusqdwal  is  called  nihilam 
in  Badakhsh&n.  Now  B&bar  has  the 
word  nihilam , p.  28  of  Memoirs, 
and  speaks  of  his  uncle  Sultin  Mah- 
mUd  MTrzft’s  being  very  fond  of  hunt- 
ing the  nihilam.  That  is,  this  is 
how  Ijeyden  has  understood  the 
passage,  and  P.  de  Courteille  has 
followed  him.  But  it  would  appear 
from  the  passage  before  us  that  tat- 
qawal  according  to  A.F.  means  a 


particular  kind  of  hunting  and  is 
not  the  name  of  any  animal.  Ap- 
parently it  refers  to  the  practice  of 
driving  game  past  a# shelter  or  shoot- 
ing box.  The  Lucknow  edition  of  the 
Akbarnama  says  in  a note  to  the 
passage,  at  p.  238  that  ta$qawal  is  a 
Turki  word  and  means  a hunter  who 
remains  on  the  low  ground  in  ambush. 
It  may  perhaps  be  connected  with 
the  Turql  qardwal  a hunter,  or  it 
may  be  Arabic  and  a derivative  from 
and  d*s  and  mean  one  who 
feigns  inactivity.  Bihar's  remark 
that  his  uncle  took  to  the  pursuit  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  seems  to 
imply  that  the  sport  was  not  of  an 
active  kind.  In  the  Persian  of  Bibar's 
Mem.,  as  given  in  the  Bombay 
lithographed  edition,  nihilam  appears 
as  bahilam. 

Since  writing  this  note  I have 
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had  been  sent  up  the  mountain  to  drive  the  deer  down  into  the  plain. 
When  the  deer  came  to  the  obstacles,  the  servants  had  been  caught 
by  the  dog  of  carnal  appetite,  and  as  in  their  folly  they  thought 
only  of  His  Highness’s  tender  years  and  boyish  appearance,  they 
had  set  themselves  to  eat  and  so  did  not  slip  the  dogs  in  time. 
When  he  became  aware  of  this,  his  inward  sovereignty  was  aroused, 
and  he  issued  an  order  that  their  necks  should  be  bound  with  cords 
as  if  they  were  dogs,  and  they  be  led  round  the  camp.  He  so  sate 
on  the  masnad  of  severity  that  tho  old  and  experienced  were  amazed 
and  placed  the  finger  of  surprise  in  their  mouths.  When  this  occur- 
rence came  to  the  ears  of  His  Majesty  Jahfinbftni,  his  heart  was 
greatly  delighted  and  he  remarked  that  he  would  soon  come  to 
great  sovereignty  and  attain  everlasting  dominion. 

Sbdham  Khfin  Jalfilr  used  to  tell  how  one  day  His  Majesty  Jahfin- 
b&ni  bade  him  go  and  see  wliat  tho  new  fruit  of  fortune’s  springtide 
was  doing.  “ When  I Avent,”  he  said,  “ I found  him  lying  down. 
His  lustrous  countenance  was  serene  and  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  In  truth  he  was  holding  converse  with  the  holy  ones  of 
heaven’s  court  (the  angels).  His  blessed  hand  moved  occasionally 
as  is  seen  in  the  recuperative  states  of  the  lords  of  contemplation. 
From  time  to  time  there  fell  from  his  pearl -dropping  tongue  such 
expressions  as  “ God  willing,  I’ll  bring  the  cream  of  earth’s  surface 
under  my  sway  and  fulfil  the  desires  of  tho  sorrowful  of  the  seven 
climes.”  “ The  Khan  used  to  say  that  when  he  saw  this  condition 
and  heard  these  words,  he  became  amazed,  and  great  awe  fell  upon 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  stand.  He  went  aside  and  remained  stupe- 
fied. Several  times  did  he  (Akbar)  speak  in  this  fashion. 

A laudable  behaviour  of  His  Highness  at  this  time  and  one  which 
showed  his  lofty  and  farseeing  nature  was  that  whenever  any 
flatterers  or  black-hearted  persons,  who  see  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  loss  or  gain,  or  rather  think  their  1 loss  is  their  gain,  would 


found  the  word  tutqdwal  dJ&jf  in 
the  Turkish-Persian  dictionary  of 
MlrzA  ‘All  Bafcht,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  Farhang  A&afarY.  This  dic- 
tionary is  in  the  Mulls  FTrQz  Library, 
Bombay,  and  is  No.  27,  p.  54  of 
Rehatsek’s  catalogue.  It  explains 
twqawdl  as  the  snutting  up  of  a road. 


Tasqawal,  or  nikilam  then  was  a 
kind  of  hunting  analogous  to  “driv- 
ing ” and  was  perhaps  such  a sport 
as  Akbar  is  said  to  have  engaged  in 
at  the  Deer- tower  of  Fate^pBr  Slkrt. 

i Perhaps  it  should  be  zian-i-digcur 
the  loss  of  others,  but  all  the  M$S. 
seem  to  have  Khud. 
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say  " May  you  soon  bo  king  of  the  seven  climes’*  or  " May  you  be 
the  Lord  of  the  Ago”  he  would  be  much  displeased  and  say  "Those 
people  in  their  little  sense  want  to  show  themselves  wellwishers. 
God  forbid  that  they  know  anything  of  the  palace  of  wellwishing! 
They  are  imagining  evil  for  me  in  thinking  of  the  decease  of  His 
Majesty  Jalf&nb&nT,  and  are  gathering  my  temporal  good  from  my 
spiritual  ill.  Or  rather  they  are  casting  trouble  into  the  country  of 
welfare  and  raising  the  head  of  sedition.  For  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  good  fortune  of  children  ]ies  in  their  hopes  and  wishes 
being  always  for  the  preservation  of  their  august  fathers,  and  they 
wish  them  long  life.  For  he  who  does  not  act  rightly  by  his  temporal 
God  how  shall  he  conduct  himself  properly  towards  his  spiritual 
God  ? ” Let  men  admire  the  lefty  understanding,  the  pure  nature, 
aud  the  right  thinking  of  this  spiritually  and  temporally  great  one 
(Akbar) ! In  fine,  greatness  and  glory  shone  in  every  action  of  His 
Highness.  What  the  mature  and  experienced  attained  to  by  thought 
and  care,  this  cherished  one  of  God’s  glance  acquired  with  small 
application  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  And  every  knowledge 
and  science  that  the  learned  and  the  studious  gathered  with  diffi- 
culty, came  into  the  hands  of  this  exhibitor  of  wondrous  powers 
without  meditation  or  care.  Ripe  wisdom  made  the  hope-eye  of  the 
world  shine  on  beholding  this  light  of  the  eyes  of  sovereignty,  and 
made  men  exult  in  the  firm  wisdom  and  deep  knowledge  of  this 
nursling  of  God.  But  till  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  Khilafat, 
it  was  veiled  and  hidden,  and  he  passed  his  time  under  God’s  protec- 
tion and  free  from  the  mischief  of  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  ill- 
wishers. 
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CHAPTER  UII. 

Expedition  op  His  Majesty  JahAnbAnI  J an  n at- A shy  an!  prom 
BihsOd  against  the  AfgsIn  clans, — amongst  whom 

WAS  THE  AMBUSH  OF  M.  KAMRAn’s  STRIFES, — 

AND  PLIGHT  OP  THE  LATTER  TO  INDIA. 

When  winter  came  to  an  end  in  the  village  of  Bihsud  and  the 
violence  of  the  cold  was  over ; and  when  it  was  known  that  M. 
KAmrAn,  with  a few  retainers,  was  spending  his  days  amongst  the 
Afghan  clans,  most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  MTrzA 
had  now  no  power  of  opposition,  His  Majesty  should  leave  there  a 
body  of  troops,  and  should  proceed  to  Kabul.  But  a party  of  the 
far-seeing  represented  that  as  the  weather  was  now  temperate,  it  was 
advisable  to  attack  and  plunder  the  Afghans  ; and  that  it  was  impro- 
per to  return  until  this  faction, — the  material  of  strife  and4  sedi- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  subdued.  Thus  both  M.  KamrAn  who 
was  secretly  living  amongst  the  tribe  and  who  was  making  ready 
the  constituents  of  dissension,  would  fall  ihto  their  hands,  and  alio', 
the  root  of  the  disturbers  would  be  dug  up. 

His  Majesty  JahAnbAni  preferred  this  view,  and  guided  by 
victory,  mounted  the  Bteed  of  fortune  in  order  to  fall  suddenly  upon 
the  clans  and  ponr  the  dust  of  defeat  on  their  heads.  A number  of 
impetuous  heroes  and  wielders  of  the  sword,  such  as  Muhammad 
KbAn  JalATr,  SI.  Muhammad  FawAq,  Shaikh  Bahlal,  Shah  Qulf 
NAranjf,  were  appointed  under  the  leadership  of  SI.  Husain  &hAn  to 
go  forward  in  advance.  The  wind  was  very  cold  that  night  and  the 
way  was  long,  so  they  halted  mid-way  to  ease  their  men  and  cattle. 
In  the  morning,  they  mounted  and  went  on. 

As  the  tribes  had  scattered  here  and  there,  it  was  not  known  in 
which  the  MfrzA  was.  In  this  time  of  perplexity,  MAham  ‘All  Quit 
Khun  and  BabA  Khiz&ri  who  were  on  the  way  from  M.  KamrAn  to 
Malik  Muhammad  of  Mandraur,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal 
servants.  They  asked  in  which  tribe  the  MirzA  was.  MAham  ' AW 
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led  the  inquirers  astray  and  indicated  a tribe  other  than  that  in 
which  the  MlrzS  wa9.  Hfib§  said,  <(  Ho  is  frightened,  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  saying.  The  Mlrzft  is  in  such  and  such  an  encamp- 
ment and  I will  show  the  way.”  The  advance-guard  reached  the 
place  at  early  dawn,  attacked  it,  sent  many  to  the  abode  of  annihila- 
tion and  captured  a number  of  women  and  children.  Some  of  the 
heroes  entered  the  tent  where  the  Mirzft  was  sleeping,  and  g^ah 
Quli  Nftranji  declares  that  he  was  one  of  them  and  that  there  were 
two  persons  within.  One  of  them  was  caught  and  the  other  con- 
trived to  escape.  In  the  morning,  it  was  seen  that  the  captive  was 
Beg  Muluk  whom  the  Mirzft  always  kept  in  his  sight,  and  that  it 
was  the  Mlrza  who  had  gone  out.  Some  of  the  vagabond  Afghans, 
such  as  Shaikh  Yusuf  Kararfin!  and  Malik  Sangl,  stood  up  to  fight 
and  then  flung  the  dust  of  disgrace  on  themselves  by  running  away. 
Their  goods  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  servants.  The  victory 
was  won  before  the  arrival  of  the  royal  standards.  The  Mlrzti  was 
not  able  to  remain  in  those  parts  and  went  to  India. 

When  His  Majesty's  heart  was  freed  from  the  business  of 
chastising  the  rebellious  and  when,  by  God's  favour,  a great  victory 
had  been  gained, — such  as  might  be  a preface  to  victories, — he  left 
the  district  and  returned  to  Bihsud.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  Mlrza  had  escaped,  under  circumstances  befitting  thankless 
ingrates,  and  had  gone  to  India,  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftnl  went  to  the 
Bftgh-i-qafa 1 which  is  the  delight  of  hearts  and  may  be  styled  a cleanser 
(%3f&-bahhik)  of  the  picture-gallery  of  the  soul,  and  there  made  a 
festival  with  pomp  and  splendour. 

As  the  days  were  lengthening  and  there  was  the  beginning  of 
the  splendour  of  spring  and  of  the  freshness  of  avenues  (kbtydbdn) 
and  of  the  delights  of  the  heart  opening  streams,  he  sent  a number 
of  special  individuals  under  charge  of  ‘All  Quli  of  Andarfib  to  Kabul 
to  fetch  that  spring-bloBsora,  His  Majesty  the  Sk&hingh&h,  together 
with  the  chaste  ladies ; so  that  he  might,  by  beholding  the  wonders 
of  early  spring  and  by  reading  the  pages  of  the  rose-garden,  gain 


i The  Blgh-i-fafi  was  at  Clr  Bigh 
which  is  marked  in  maps  as  W-  of 
Jalilibid  and  higher  up  the  Kabul 
liver-  See  Raverty,  “ Notes  on 


Afghanistan,”  p.  63,  and  Jarrett  II. 
40&  The  BRgh-i-faf  i is  distinct  from 
the  Bigh-i-waf*’ 
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admittance  to  the  enclosure  of  recognition  of  the  Divine  artist  and 
might  lay  the  foundations  of  thanksgiving. 

Their  Highnesses  arrived  in  a short  time,  and  His  Majesty  gave 
endless  thanksgiving  gifts,  which  are  a means  of  attracting  yet  more 
favours  from  the  true  Benefactor.  After  a time  of  enjoyment,  he 
proceeded  in  an  auspicious  hour,  to  K&bul. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

His  Majesty  the  SbAhinsbAh  goes  to  QpAZNfN,  and  exaltation 

OF  THAT  PLACE  BY  HIS  DWELLING  THEBE. 

As  His  Majesty  Jahfinb&ni  perceived  that  the  splendours  of 
guidance  and  of  capacity  for  affairs  of  His  Majesty  the  Sbfthinsb&h 
were  increasing  daily,  he  determined,  now  that  things  were  quieted, 
to  separate  him  for  a few  days  from  his  person  in  order  that  his 
greatness  might  be  tested,  that  all  might  know  his  abilities,  and  also 
that  lie  might  have  practice  in  the  art  of  rule.  For  whoever  in 
his  youthful  years,  and  also  when  by  himself,  shall  make  prudence 
his  guide,  and  show  magnanimity  in  all  his  ways,  and  who  shall, 
without  pluming  himself  on  his  own  grandeur,  exercise  justice  and 
equity  to  the  humble  and  needy,  and  he  whom  real  union  (with  his 
parent  or  guardian)  shall  suffice  and  whom  physical  remoteness  shall 
not  make  sad, — assuredly  he  it  is  who  can  become  the  Unique  Pearl 
of  the  gKilafat.  As  the  glories  of  such  qualities  were  believed  to 
be,  or  rather  were  known  with  certainty  to  be,  written  on  the  tablet- 
forehead  of  His  Majesty  the  Shfthinshfth,  he  was  sent  to  Qhaznin 
in  the  beginning  of  959,  (end  of  December,  1551).  The  Atka  Khan, 
Kbw.  Jalftlu-d-din  Mahmud  and  all  the  servants  of  M.  Hindil 
were  attached  to  him  in  this  happy  enterprise,  the  general  manage- 
ment being  with  the  Khwaja  aforesaid.  He  spent  Bix  months  there 
in  vigilance  and  prosperity,  and  as  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy 
was  ever  visible  in  him,  right  actions  and  laudable  manners,  such  as 
are  not  seen  in  mature  and  experienced  men,  displayed  themselves 
in  this  fortunate  and  happy-starred  youth.  And  he  was  continually 
winning  hearts  by  his  rig]  it  ways  and  his  worship  of  the  right.  He 
always  strove  to  comfort  the  distracted.  He  was  always  bent  upon 
pleasing  that  class  of  men  who  expend  themselves  in  the  domain  of 
privation  and  who,  having  girt  up  the  loins  of  effort  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  manners  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  have  taken  the  path 
of  poverty  and  renunciation,  turning  aside  from  ease  and  sorrow,  and 
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the  praise  and  blame  of  worldlings,  and  concerning  themselves  solely 
with  the  Unique  and  Companionless  One  (God). 

At  that  time  there  was  in  Gjbaznln  Baba  Bilaw  who  was  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  God-knowers  and  immersed  in  the  sea  of  contemplation 
and  who  spent  his  days  in  the  cell  and  the  hermitage  of  obscurity. 
His  Highness  frequently  went  to  see  him.  And  that  seer  of  the  work- 
shop of  holiness  read  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  in  the 
lines  of  his  forehead  and  congratulated  him  on  his  external  and 
internal  kingship,  and  gave  him  the  good  news  of  long  life,  and  lofty 
distinctions.  When  it  was  near  the  time  that  he  should  obtain 
respite  from  the  hunting  and  travelling  in  Ghaznln  he,  in  accordance 
with  an  indication  from  His  Majesty  Jah&nban!  Jaunat-ftiby&ni,  set 
about  his  return.  The  reason  of  his  recal  was  that  His  Majesty 
Jahfinb&nl  was  ever  engaged  in  business  in  Kabul.  All  his  time  was 
divided  and  apportioned,  and  not  a moment  of  night  or  day  was 
spent  in  frivolities  or  idleness.  But  together  with  his  dispensing 
of  justice,  and  comforting  the  brokenhearted  and  surveying  the 
work  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  pleasure  in  travel  and  field-sports. 
One  day  he  had  gone  riding  to  Zama1 2  which  is  one  of  the  delightful 
villages  of  Kabul,  and  had  accidentally  fallen  from  his  hbrse,  and 
sustained  bodily  injuries.  As  prudence  is  closely  associated  with 
dominion,  he,  out  of  precaution  and  reflection  on  the  end  of  things, 
sent  a letter  recalling  His  Majesty  gb&hingb&h.  By  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  his  advent  His  Majesty  attained  a perfect  recovery. 


1 A variant  gives  Palis  and  this 

is  the  form  used  by  Bay&zld.  He 
tells  how  Hum&yiin  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  evade  the  saint  when  he 
visited  Qb^nfn  on  his  way  to  Qan- 
dahir ; and  how  the  saint  questioned 


him  about  his  having  put  IJ&jl  Mu- 
hammad to  death,  Erskine  MS. 
trs.  p.  40. 

* Called  Zamzama  at  p.  260  last 
line.  It  lay  N.  of  Kftbul. 
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CHAPTER  LV, 

Expedition  of  His  Majesty  JahInbIn!  J annat-Asjjyani  to  BANGAfttf, 
AND  CHASTISEMENT  OF  THE  REBELLIOUS;  REARING  THE  STANDARD  OF 
INTENTION  FOR  INDIA;  CAPTURE  OF  M.  KaMRJLN,  AND 
RETURN  TO  KlBUL,  BTC. 

In  the  winter  of  the  end  of  959  (November,  1552),  His  Majesty 
Jalianb&nl  determined  upon  proceeding  to  Bangagb  *hich  is  a winter- 
quarters  for  Kftbul.  The  design  of  this  expedition  was  both  to 
chastise  the  rebels  of  that  quarter,  and  also  to  recruit  his  army.  For 
the  sake  of  suspiciousness,  he  took  with  him  His  Majesty  the 
Sbahin&k&h,  as  being  closely  connected  with  his  good  fortune,  and 
proceeded  towards  Gardiz  and  Bangasb.  The  Afghftns  received 
proper  punishment,  and  their  goods  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiery.  The  first  tribe  attacked  was  the  'Abdu-r-rahmftni,1 
the  last  was  the  Barmazid.  Fath  Qbfth  * Afgfrfin, — who  in  his  folly 
and  unwisdom  thought  himself  wise  and  led  others  astray, — fled 
from  the  onset  of  the  victorious  army,  and  on  his  way  fell  in  with 
Mun'im  Hbtiin  and  a body  of  troops  who  were  marching  to  join  the 
king.  All -his  goods  and  chattels  came  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery 
and  he  was  wounded  and  forced  to  take  flight.  During  this  turmoil 
the  delegates  (wukald*)  of  81.  Adam  Gakhar,  the  chief  of  the  Gakhar 
clan,  arrived  with  a letter  and  were  graciously  received.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letter  were  that  M.  Kamrftn  had  come  in  distress  to  his 
territory ; that  SI.  Adam,  in  whose  head  was  the  breath  of  loyalty, 
did  not  wish  the  Mirzft  to  spend  hiB  days  in  this  vagabond  fashion ; 
that  if  His  Majesty  would  come,  he  would  produce  the  Mirzft  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  make  amends  for  his  crimes  and  become  a 


1 Jarrett  II.  407. 

* Erskine  says  that  he  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  Girdgh-ka^  (lamp 


extinguishing)  sect.  * This  is  derived 
from  Bayftzfd  (62a),  who  adds  that 
he  lived  in  Tlrfth. 
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servant  of  dominion's  threshold;  and  that  SI.  Adam  himself  would 
also  do  homage. 

Be  it  known  that  the  Gakhars  are  a numerous  clan  and  that 
they  live  between  the  Bihat  (Jehlam)  and  the  Indus.  In  the  time  of 
SI.  Zainu-l-‘fibidin  of  Kashmir,  there  came  a Ghaznln  officer,  named 
Malik  Kid,1  a kinsman  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul,  and  took  this  country 
by  force  from  the  possession  of  the  Kazmins.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Malik  Kal&n,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Blr  (or  Fir).2 
After  him  came  Tatar  Khfin  who  had  much  contest  with  §Jber  Khfin 
and  his  son,  Salim  Khan.  Ho  regarded  himself  as  attached  to  His 
Majesty's  family,  for  at  the  time  when  His  Majesty  Geti-sitfinl  Firdiis- 
makani  conquered  India,  he  entered  his  service  and  did  good  work. 
He  was  especially  devoted  in  the  war  with  Ranfi  Sfinkfi.  He  had  two 
sons,  SI.  Sarang  and  SI.  Adam.  After  Sarang  the  headship  of  the 
tribe  fell  to  SI.  Adam.  The  sons  of  Sprang  Katnftl  Khfin  and  S'aTd 
Khfin  submitted  bub  were  secretly  disaffected.  JogT  Khan,  a con- 
fidential servant  of  M.  Kumrftu,  arrived  with  as  SI.  Adam's  ambassador 
and  tendered  a petition  from  the  Mfrzfi,  full  of  smooth  and  baseless 
words. 

Abu’-i-fazi,  the  writer  of  this  compendium  of  wisdom/and  the 
chronicler  of  the  deeds  of  this  noble  family,  has  his  mind  fixed  on 
the  history  of  His  Majesty  the  gbfihinihfih  and  on  the  diffusion  of 
information  concerning  his  glorious  rule.  It  is  to  satisfy  the  thirsty 
readers  of  this  precious  ohronicle  that  he  has  given, — as  a side- 
piece, — an  account  of  the  lofty  line  from  Adam  down  till  how,  which 
is  the  era  of  the  heir  of  the  universe.  It  is  indispensable  to  tell 
briefly  the  evil  acts  of  M.  Kamrfin  and  of  his  receiving  retribution 
therefor  by  his  own  acts.3  Although  the  dignity  of  this  noble  record 
is  too  exalted  for  the  entry  of  such  matters,  yet  in  order  to  complete 
the  narrative,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  treating  of  the  low  as  well  as 
of  the  high. 

Let  it  not  be  hidden  from  the  listeners  to  these  strange  occur- 
rences,— every  one  of  which  is  a sermon  from  a sacred  pulpit,— that 
when  that  morning,  as  has  been  related,  M.  Kfimrfin  was  defeated 
and  escaped  with  a thousand  risks  from  the  hands  of  the  swordsmen, 

1 Blochmann  456.  8 A.F.  means  that  he  was  blinded 

2 The  Gakhars  say  Tatfir  was  because  he  had  blinded  others, 

grandson  of  Blr  and  son  of  Pilu. 
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he  was  unable  to  remain  in  any  one  plftce.  From  the  ruin  of  his 
understanding, — the  fruit  of  ingratitude, — and  notwithstanding 
reverses,  each  of  which  might  have  guided  him  to  the  highway  of 
auspiciousness, — he  did  not  submit  himself  to  a master  so  gracious 
and  forgiving,  when  the  dust  of  remorse  and  repentance  should  have 
covered  his  face  and  when  he  should  have  come,  with  shame  and 
apology,  to  kiss  the  threshold  and  atone  for  his  crimes, — but  he,  the 
destined  pervert,  went  off  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
himself  before  Salim  ©In,  son  of  §ber  ©In,  (who  in  addition  to 
inborn  ingratitude,  had  his  brain  perturbed  by  the  wine  of  in- 
souciance and  the  ferment  of  pride),  and  to  obtain  from  him  auxi- 
liaries for  his  disloyalty.  Good  God ! what  kind  of  reason  had  he 
to  go  to  his  deadly  foe  to  compass  the  ruin  of  bo  great  a friend? 
Why  should  he  submit  to  indignities  to  this  end?  and  wish  him 
(Salim)  to  assist  him  to  contend  with  his  benefactor?  Tosnmup; 
evil  thoughts  brought  the  Mirzl  to  this,  and  with  a few  followers, 
he  took  the  road  to  India.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Khaibar, 
he  sent  S&Ih  Budagh  Khan  to  Salim  Kh&n  who  was  in  Ban,1  a town 
of  the  Panjftb.  The  Mirza's  ambassador  arrived  there  and  performed 
his  mission.  Salim  Khln  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  Mfrzl’s 
wishes  was  beyond  his  (Salim's)  power  and  therefore  dissembled. 
He  Bent  some  money  for  expenses  by  the  envoy  and  arranged  that 
he  (Klmrln)  should  wait  where  he  was,  and  he  promised  to  send 
him  help,  and  to  assign  him  an  income.  Before  the  ambassador  had 
returned  to  the  Mirzl,  Ali  Muhammad  Asp  also  was  sent  to  Salim  ©In. 
To  sum  up*  this  long  story,  which  might  better  have  been  shortened; — 
when  the*  Mirzl  arrived  within  four  koa  of  Ban,  Salim  ©In  sent 
his  own  son,  Awlz  ©In,  Maullnl  ‘Abdu-l-llh  of  SuU&npur  and  a 
number  of  his  officers  to  welcome  him.  The  Mirzl  was  received  by 
the  Afghan  leader  (t.e,,  Salim)  in  a manner  unfitting  for  enemies  or 
street-dogs.2  His  companions  were  Blbl  Jujak,  Mull!  ©afli,  Blbl 


i The  Bin  of  Erskine.  Perhaps 
it  is  Bain  in  the  Banna  country 
which  is  marked  in  Thobum’s  map. 
It  lies  south  of  Edwardeslbid.  See 
too  Jarrett  II.  693.  Baverty  (Notes, 
eto.,  p.  354),  mentions  Ban  as  19  miles 
north-east  of  Snlk5t  and  8 miles 

south-west  of  Jammu.  It  is  on  the 


east  bank  of  the  Cenlb.  There  is  a 
“ Bone  ” in  the  Salt  Bange.  (Wan- 
derings of  a Naturalist,  Adams, 
p.134). 

» Text  325.  See  Erskine  II.  408 
for  an  acoount  of  Kamrin's  humi- 
liating reception. 
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Sa'id  Qibc&q,  Shah  Budagh,1  ‘Alam  Shah,  Rahman  Quli  Khan,  Salif> 
diwana,  flifijl  Yusuf,  ‘Ali  Muhammad  Asp,  Tamartash,  Ghalib  Khan, 
Abdfil  Ruka  and  many  other  broken  men  whose  names  had  better 
not  be  given.  As  the  acts  of  in  grates  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
unfaithful  are  not  for  good  and  meet  with  disaster  in  the  end, 
whatever  happened  to  them  was  the  consequence  of  their  actions. 
The  Mlrz&  was  disgusted  with  the  bad  manners  of  this  ignorant  crew 
(i.e.,  the  Afghans)  and  continually  reproached  Sbfih  Budagh  in  private, 
who  had  instigated  him  to  come. 

When  Salim  Khan's  mind  was  at  rest  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Panjab,  he  set  off  for  Dihli,  taking  the  Mirza  with  him  under  false 
promises.  He  kept  saying  that  he  would  let  him  go  but  did  not  do 
so.  His  idea  was  to  imprison  him  in  one  of  the  strong  fort$  of 
India.  When  the  Mirza  perceived  how  things  were,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  assistance  nor  of  his  own  release,  he  resolved  to 
escape.  He  sent  Jdgi  Khan,  his  trusted  servant,  to  Raja  Bakhft  who 
was  twelve  kos  from  Maciwara  and  asked  for  help.  The  Raja  received 
the  messenger  kindly  and  promised  his  protection.  One  day  when 
Salim  Khan  had  crossed  the  Maciwara  river,  the  Mirza  left  Yusuf 
aftdbcl  in  his  (Kamran's)  sleeping  suit  and  arranged  with  Balia  Sa'id 
to  go  on  for  a long  time  reciting  something  bo  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed  the  Mirza  was  lying  down.  He  himself  changed  his  clothes 
and  put  a veil  over  his  face  and  then  went  out  by  the  enclosed  side 
and  hastened  to  the  refuge,  which  had  been  agreed  upon*  The  Raja 
gave  him  a proper  reception'  and  when  it  was  reported  that  an  army 
was  coming  to  search  for  him,  sent  him  on,  to  the  Raja  of  Kahlur 
whose  was  the  safest  place  ia  the  neighbourhood.  He  too,  from  fear 
of  enemies,  sent  the  Mirza  on,  giving  him  a guide  to  Jammu.  But 
the  Raja  of  Jammu  from  the  cautiousness  of  a landholder,  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  his  territory.  Dismayed  and  confused,  the  Mirza 
went  off  to  Mankot.  There  he . was  almost  captured,  and  again 
changing  his  apparel,  he  went  on,  in  woman's  garb,  towards  Kabul, 
in  the  company  of  an  Afghan  horse-dealer.  Meditating  evil,  he  went 
to  SI.  Adam  Qakhar  thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  induce  the 
Gakhar  tribe  to  act  with  him  and  to  do  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  But  SI.  Adam  approved  of  loyalty.  He  kept  the  Mirza,  by 

1 Blochmaim371.  See  also  Raverty  “ Notes  on  Afghanistan,”  359. 
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various  pretexts*  under  surveillance  and  sent  to  represent  the  matte c 
at  the  sublime  Court.  The  Mirzfi  also,  when  he  saw  disappointing 
indications  in  the  behaviour  of  the  tribe,  was  compelled  to  adopt 
feline  ways  and  to  send  a petition,  as  already  statod.  Though  he 
tried  to  induce  the  Gakhars  to  join  him,  he  had  no  success.  He  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  escaping  because  ho  had  no  refuge;  moreover 
owing  to  the  guard  kept  over  him  and  to  his  own  fatigue,  he  saw 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  away.  He  was  obliged  to  subsist 
with  this  people  and  he  learnt  that  every  harmful  thought  becomes 
null  and  void  which  is  entertained  by  the  ill  wisher  to  a dominion 
adorned  by  the  Divine  splendour  and  safe-guarded  by  its  protection; 
and  that  such  an  ill-wisher  sinks  into  eternal  punishment. 

When  the  envoy  of  SI.  Adam  had  represented  the  state  of  affairs, 
His  Majesty  determined  to  make  an  expedition  into  India  as  far  as  the 
Gakhar  country.  He  sent  Khw.  Jalfilu-d-dln  Mahmud  to  guard  and 
govern  Kftbul  and  marched  on  himself,  taking  the  Qhahinflb&h  with 
him,  for  the  furtherance  of  good  fortune.  He  bound  the  girdle  of 
determination  on  the  waist  of  energy  that  he  might  end  the  affair 
of  M.  Kamrftn  and  ease  the  world  from  his  strife  and  sin.  When 
the  standards  of  victory  reached  the  Indus,  he  sent  QfizI  Hamid, 
the  chief  jndge  of  the  victorious  camp,  to  SI.  Adam,  requesting  his 
presence.  He  also  sent  the  Mirzft  sage  counsel  and  exhortations,  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  scour  from  his  heart  the  rust  of  opposition  and 
discord;  When  later,  he  crossed  the  Indus,  there  was  no  sign  of  SI. 
Adam  who  apparently  was  affected  by  the  misplaced  apprehensions 
of  a landholder.  His  Majesty  despatched  Mun'im  IQi&n  to  soothe 
him  and  bring  him  in.  He  also  sent  a few  words  to  the  Mirzft  such 
as  might  guide  him  to  fortune.  Mun'im  Khftn  was  moreover  to 
ascertain  from  their  actions  and  manners  what  were  their  secret 
thoughts  and  to  report  accordingly.  He  displayed  his  abilities  and 
after  cajolery  and  stratagem,  SI.  Adam  brought  the  Mirzft  and  did 
homage  near  Parhftla.  His  Majesty /gave  a feast  whioh  was  kept  up 
all  night.  Spite  of  so  many  crimes, — each  one  deserving  condign 
punishment, — M.  Kftmr&n  was  encompassed  with  favours.  All  loyal 
officers  and  prudent  well-wishers  represented  that  though  the  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  of  His  Majesty  always  required  that  in  his 
Court,  the  mantle  of  pardon  should  clothe  great  criminals, — yet 
foresight  and  firmness  demanded  that  the  oppressor  and  injurer  of 
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mankind  should  receive  his  deserts,  so  that  the  dust  of  wickedness 
might  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  men’s  safety.  Fore-casting  care 
made  it  proper  that  the  outward  appeasement  of  one  man,— and  he 
an  ill-wisher, — should  not  be  preferred  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
distinguished  loyalists.  What  shock  would  there  be  to  the  wall  of 
jnstice  if,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted  and  heal  the  wounds  of 
lacerated  breasts,  the  portrait  of  a tyrant  were  erased  from  the 
world’s  picture-gallery?  Especially  when  this  course  involved 
thousands  of  advantages.  The  obliteration  of  this  worthless  figure 
would  be  in  every  way  pleasing  to  God  and  in  accordance  with 
general  laws.  Such  ingratitude  and  rebellion  were  not  of  the 
character  to  give  hope  of  security  or  to  permit  his  actions  to  be  re- 
garded as  not  done.  The  matter  had  passed  beyond  bounds;  it 
could  no  longer  be  coped  with  (faqathd  \aq  shuda).  It  was  advisable 
for  him  and  for  all  that  he  should  become  a traveller  to  the  world  of 
non-existence,  that  so  God’s  creatures  might  be  saved  from  thousands 
of  ills  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  become  no  blacker.  People’s 
goods  had  long  been  subject  to  plunder  and  rapine  through  the  tur- 
moils of  this  wicked  rebel : their  property  and  honour  had  gone  to 
the  winds  of  strife  and  the  lives  of  so  many  men  had  bebn  valued 
as  dust;  and  the  jewel  of  sincerity, — which  is  the  neck-ornament  of 
the  virtues, — had  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  tremble.  Now  the  proper 
course  was  to  release  such  a man  from  the  claws  of  final  retribution 
and  to  give  mankind  tranquillity,  under  the  shadow  of  justice. 

His  Majesty  Jahaubuni  looked  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Causer  of  causes  (God),  and  declined  to  engage  in  this  affair. 
(Nor  would  he  believe)  that  the  world-adorning  Initiator  would,  in 
spite  of  his  omnipotence,  make  a man  so  unutterable,  (i.e.,  as  M. 
Kftmrftn).  Besides  taking  this  profound  view,  his  discerning  eye 
approved  of  the  admonitions  of  His  Majesty  Getf-sitfini  Firdus-makftni 
and  would  not  agree  to  the  proposition.  His  officers,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  various  bloodsheds  and  strife  caused  by  this  insolent 
shedder  of  blood,— were  again  firm  in  their  request : they  took 
legal  opinions  which  were  attested  by  the  law-officers ; and  they 
brought  a paper  signed  by  the  great  of  realm  and  religion  and  laid 
it  before  His  Majesty.  These  documents  His  Majesty  sent  to  M, 
Kamrfin  who  having  read  the  record  of  his  deeds  and  the  punishment 
(proposed),  returned  the  message  that  those  who  to-day  had  put  their 
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seals  for  his  death,  were  the  men  who  had  brought  him  to  this 
pass.  The  spirit  of  clemency  moved  His  Majesty  and,  spite  of  the 
general  insistence  and  of  the  existence  of  so  many  reasons,  would 
not  let  him  shed  the  MTrza's  blood.  At  length  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, a special  order  was  issued  and  they  deprived  bhe  Mlrzft  of  sight. 
‘All  Dost  bdrbegi  (master  of  the  ceremonies),  Saiyid  Muhammad  Pakna 
and  Gbulitm  ‘All  i&aitk-angatAt 1 were  told  off  for  this  duty. 

They  entered  the  Murza's  tent.  He  thought  they  had  come  to 
kill  him  and  at  once  ran  at  them  with  his  fists.  ‘All  Dost  said, 
f<  Mirza,  compose  yourself  : the  order  is  not  for  death.  Why  are  you 
agitated?  As  justice  demands, — for  you  blinded  Saiyid  ‘All2 *  and 
many  other  innocent  persons,— -you'will  behold  in  your  own  eyes  the 
retaliation  thereof.”  On  hearing  this,  the  Mfrzfi  agreed  to  Bubmit  to 
the  royal  commands  and  endured  the  insertion  of  the  needle.  They 
blinded  both  his  eyes, — the  sentinels  of  a seditious  heart.  These 
loyal  servants  took  the  precaution  of  using  the  lancet  many  times. 
The  Mirza  being  thankful  that  his  life  was  spared,  uttered  no 
remonstrance.  With  his  natural  kindness,  His  Majesty  expressed  his 
regrets  and  marched  onwards.  Many  affectionate  and  loving  words 
rose  to  his  lips.  This  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  end  of  060  (Nov.- 
Dee.,  1553).  Kfcw.  Muhammad  Muman  of  Farank]utd  found  tho 
chronogram,  nij&tar  (lancet)  *960). 

On  the  same  day,  the  Mlrzft  sent  to  Mun'im  Kl?4n  to  request  him 
by  all  mO&ns  in  his  power,  to  obtain  for  him  from  His  Majesty  the 
services  of  Beg  Muluk.  The  petition  was  at  once  granted  and  Beg 
Muliik  was  sent.  The  Mirza,— owing  to  the  great  affection  he  bore 
him, — took  his  hands  and  placing  them  over  his  own  sightless  eyes, 
recited  this  verse ; — 


Though  a veil  be  drawn  over  my  eyes, 

I behold  thee  with  the  eye  which  has  oft  seen  thy  face. 

After  this  occurrence,  His  Majesty  set  off  to  chastise  the 
JfinfihS4  who  were  vagabonds  and  impediments  of  the  road.  The 


1 i 6.,  six-fingered  or  -toed. 

8 KimrStt  did  this  at  TTff  after 

returning  from  Sind  and  before 
capturing  Ghaznln. 

* Text  828.  FarafehOd  is  men- 
tioned by  Yftqilt  as  a village  near 


Samarkand.  See  too  Blochmann 
434n. 

4 Blochmann  456n.  They  inhabited 
the  Salt  Range.  Their  proper  name 
is  Janju‘ih. 
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wretched  rebels  slipped  their  necks  from  the  collar  of  obedience 
and  were  killed  fighting  with  the  heroes  of  victory.  Khw.  Qa.sim 
Mahdi  and  others  of  tho  army  of  fortune  attained  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. 

His  mind  being  at  rost  about  this  affair,  His  Majesty  resolved 
to  go  to  Kashmir,  an  intention  he  had  cherished  for  years.  His 
officers  thought  it  inadvisable  and  abused  Kashmir,  likening  it  to  a 
well1  or  prison,  in  order  to  induce  the  holy  heart  to  renounce  the 
enterprise,  for,  they  said,  “ The  noise  of  the  march  of  the  army  of 
fortune  has  caused  commotion  in  India  and  Salim  Khan  is  coming  to 
the  Panjab  with  great  preparation;  whilst  on  our  side,  there  has  been 
no  due  preparation.”  “If  we  go  forward  and  the  Afghan  army 
approach  us,  how  can  we  pass  it  and  go  on  to  Kashmir  ? Perhaps  the 
Kashmiri  affair  will  be  a,  long  one  and  if  so  and  black-hearted 
Afghans  secure  the  passes,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? The  proper 
thing  is  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  expedition  and  to  return  to  Kabul 
now  that  the  traitor  has  been  removed  from  our  midst.  When  mili- 
tary preparations  have  been  made,  we  will  set  the  foot  of  courage  in 
the  stirrup  of  energy  and  by  the  might  of  daily-waxing  succosb, 
shall  easily  destroy  the  Afghans.”  His  Majesty  hearej  these ^words, 
and  gave  them  no  heed  but  despatched  His  Majesty  the  81idhin$hdh 
with  many  officers  to  protect  Kabul  and  turned  his  own  rein  towards 
Kashmir  and  desired  to  Bet  forth.  Acting  on  the  evil  teaching  of 
their  huckster-natured  officers, — who  looked  to  nothing  but  their 
own  profit, — most  of  the  servants  and  soldiers  left  their  masters  and 
set  out  for  Kibul.  Except  officers,  none  remained  to  serve  His 
Majesty.  By  this  shameful  conduct,— far  removed  from  the  path  of 
loyalty  and  obedience, — the  composure  of  the  noble  soul  was  dis- 
turbed. He  ordered  the  trusty  by  all  means  to  turn  back  the  men 
and  not  to  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  put  any  to  death.  Meanwhile  he 
sought  an  omen  from  the  glorious  Koran.  It  chanced  that  the  story 
of  the  faithful  Joseph  came  up.  Those  >ho  had  leave  to  speak,  sot 
themselves  to  explain  this  and  considered  it  carefully.  Khw.  Husain 
of  Merv  submitted  that  what  had  been  said  about  Kashmir, — viz., 
that  it  was  like  a well  or  a prison, — was  true ; for  the  story  of  Joseph 
names  both  these  things. 


1 Alluding  to  its  girdle  of  mountains. 
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When  disunion  showed  itself  amongst  those  with  him,  His 
Majesty,  being  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention,  moved  towards 
K&bul.  When  he  was  encamped  on  the  Indus,  M.  Kfimr&n  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Hijaz.  As  His  Majesty  was  now  desirous 
of  giving  him  pleasure,  he  consented.  On  the  night  of  dismissing 
the  Mirzft 1 on  his  journey,  he  went  with  a number  of  chosen  followers 
to  his  quarters.  After  paying  due  respects,  the  Mirzi  recited  this 
verse.2 

The  fold  of  the  poor  man's  turban  brushes  the  sky, 

When  the  shadow  of  a monarch  like  thee  falls  on  his  head. 

Later  on,  this  verse  was  on  his  tongue  ; — 

Whatever  comes  on  my  life  from  thee  is  cause  for  thanks, — 

Be  it  shaft  of  cruelty  or  dagger  of  tyranny. 

Although  the  second  couplet  inclines  to  thanks,  a critic  can 
see  that  it  runs  over  with  censure.  His  Majesty  who  was  a world  of 
compassion  and  gentleness,  took  no  heed  of  this  but  expressed 
commiseration.  With  his  inspired  tongue  he  said,  “ He  who  knoweth 
secrets  and  things  hidden,  is  aware  how  much  ashamed  I am  of  this 
thing  which  did  not  come  about  with  my  goodwill 3 Would  that 


1 A.F/s  account  of  this  interview 
seems  to  be  taken  from  Bay&zld 
(I.O.  MS.  646.)  but  thoqgh  he  is  often 
a servile  copyist,  he  is  rarely  quite 
an  accurate  one.  As  I understand 
Bay&zld,  K&mr&n  said,  "If  people 
consider  that  His  Majesty  has  dealt 
kindly  with  me,  I attest  the  fact  {njl 
Jcardam).  Possibly  a negative  has 
slipped  out  here  for  it  would  be  more 
to  the  point  if  K&mr&n  said,  “ Should 
people  think  His  Majesty  has  not 
dealt  kindly  by  me,  I attest  the  con- 
trary." A.F.  makes  K&mr&n  say,  “ It 
1 were  innocent,  I would  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  visit  to  attest 
my  innocency."  The  text  has  bahal 

kardamJ,  "I  would  absolve  him:" 

and  this  is  Erskiqe’s  reading  of  the 
passage.  (A.N.  MS.  trs.).  But  after 


referring  to  Bay&zld  and  other 
sources,  it  seems  to  me  that  sijl 
and  not  bahal  is  written.  This 
agrees  with  the  context ; “ Were  1 
innocent,  I would  take  advantage  of 
this  public  opportunity  to  assert  the 
fact,  but- 1 well  knqw  I am  guilty." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Erskine 
renders  the  passage  differently  in 
his  History  (II.  417)  and  in  his  MS. 
trs. 

* Imitated  from  the  Gulist&n  III. 
19.  Blochmann  quotes  the  lines 
(179). 

8 I do  not  feel  sure  of  the  mean- 
ing, but  I think  that  Hum&y&n  was 
gently  hinting  that  as  K&mr&n,  when 
in  power,  had  blinded  several  people, 
ho  might,  if  successful  against  his 
brother,  have  blinded  Hum&yftn 
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you  had  done  it  to  me  ere  this  happened.”  The  Mfrz.fi  woke  from  the 
slumber  of  negligence  and  comprehended  both  the  measure  of  his 
crimes  and  the  extent  of  the  princely  mercies.  Ho  fell  into  a state  of 
ahame  and  supplication  and  a*ked  Hfiji  Yusuf;  what  persons  were 
present.  Hajl  Yusuf  named  them,  viz.,  Tardt  Bog  Khan,  Mun'im 
Kb  fin,  Bfibiis  Beg,  Khw.  Husain’  of  Merv,  Mir  'Abdfil-hai,  Mir 
‘Abdu-l-lah,  Khan  jar  Beg  and  ‘irif  Beg.  The  Mirza  said,  “ Friends, 
be  ye  all  witnesses  that  if  I knew  myself  innocent,  I would  assert 
the  fact  at  this  time  of  distinction  when  Jtli.o  Majesty  visits  me;  but 
I am  certain  I was  worthy  of  death.  He  has  granted  mo  life  and  has 
given  me  leave  to  depart  to  the  Hijfiz.  For  the  beneficence  and 
favour  of  His  Majesty,  I offer  a thousand  thanks  because  he  has  not 
exacted  retribution  commensurate  with  my  wickedness  and  mis- 
conduct.” After  this  he  passed  on  to  recommendations  for  his 
children.  His  Majesty  gladly  promised  to  care  for  them.  Having 
encompassed  the  Mirzfi  with  kingly  favours,  he  bade  him  adieu.  It 
had  been  stipulated  that  the  Mirza  should  not  lament  in  the  presence 
and  he  therefore  restrained  himself,  but,  as  soon  as  His  Majesty  had 
gone  towards  his  own  tent,  he  wept  and  lamented. 

Next  day  an  order  was  issued  that  any  of  the  MTrzVs  servants 
who  wished  to  accompany  him,  might  do  60.  No  one  came  forward. 
Those  who  had  boasted  of  their  affection,  abandoned  it.  Calm  a 
Ini  lea/' — (who  by  hie  perfect  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  His  Majesty  the 
Si dhinsh.dk  obtained  the  title  of  Kh&n  'Alain  and  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  benefactor  and  the  master  of  mortals,  as  will  be  told  in  its 
place), — was  standing  there.  He  was  His  Majesty's  table-servant 
( safarci ) and  the  recipient  of  royal  fervour.  His  Majesty  JahftnbfinI 
asked  him  whether  he  would  go  with  the  Mirzfi,  or  stay  with  him. 
The  excellence  of  Court  service  aud  the  abundance  of  royal  favour 
notwithstanding,  he  preferred  the  path  of  fidelity  to  temporal  de- 
lights and  answered,  a I see  that  it  befits  my  position8  to  serve  the 
Mirzfi  in  his  dark  days  of  helplessness  and  black  nights  of  loneliness.” 


Chalmers  translates,  “ Would  that 
1 had  been  the  sufferer  and  you  the 
author  of  the  evil.” 

* See  Badaoni  III.  176,  for  account 
of  this  poet  and  also  fabaqdt-uakdar t, 
Luck.  ed.  396.  Nizfimu-d-dln  says 


he  was  son  of  a vizier  and  died  in 
Kabul. 

* Blochmann  378. 
s He  was  son  of  Hamdam  a foster- 
brother  of  Kamrftn,  so  that  his  fide- 
lity was  to  the  “ milk-brotherhood.” 
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His  Majesty  who  was  the  touch-stone  of  knowledge  6f  men  and  their 
accurate  balance,  highly  approved  of  his  faithfulness  and  though 
he  set  value  on  his  services,  he  let  him  go.  He  made  over  to  him 
the  money  and  goods  fixed  upon  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
and  sent  him  to  the  Mirzft.  Beg  Muluk,  notwithstanding  his  close 
connection  with  the  Mirza  went  with  him  some  stages  only  and  then 
returned, — a proceeding  exceedingly  disapproved  by  His  Majesty 
and,  notwithstanding  external  agreeableness,1  he  became  disregarded. 

The  Mirza  went  by  the  Indus  to  Tatta  and  thence  to  his  destina- 
tion (Mecca).  He  performed  the  pilgrimage  three  times,  and  on  the 
11th  Zi'l-hijja,  964  (5th.  Oct.,  1557),  at  Mecca,2 * * * * *  he  was  borne  away 
to  non-existence,  uttering  these  words,  in  response  to  the  Divine  call, 
" Here  I am  for  Thee/'8 

As  the  series  of  wordB  about  M.  Kftmrftn  has  now  been  folded 
up,  I hasten  to  my  proper  subject,  and  record  that,  as  the  evil 
Afgh&ns  had  destroyed  the  fort  at  Bikrfim,  known  as  Peghftwur, 
where  His  Majesty  was  encamped,  he  determined  to  rebuild  it  and 
leaving  a body  of  his  well-wishers  in  it,  to  proceed  to  Kftbul : — for 
the  completion  of  this  fort  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  conquest 
of  India.  The  officers  wanted  to  get  back  to  Kftbul  and  were  un- 
willing on  any  account  soever  to  delay  in  this  place.  His  Majesty 
Jahftnbani  set  himself  energetically  to  the  task  and  in  a short  time, 
had  the  fort  rebuilt.  Pahlwftn  Dost  mir  barr  divided  the  work, 
according  to  orders,  amongst  the  officers  and  it  was  soon  finished. 
Sikandar  Kh&n  Uzbak  was  left  in  charge  and  His  Majesty  moved 
towards  Kftbul. 

Later  on,  the  Afghftns  made  a great  attack  on  the  fort  but 
Sikandar  Kbftn  defended  it  manfully,  and  they  were  repulsed.  In 


1 Baqpbvl-i-suratVci  dd*ht,  mardud- 

i-mtarhd  §hud.  This  is  from  Bayft- 

zld,  65a  whose  words  are  j — u <Sn  6i 
ta'ddat  Beg  Mulvk%  cand  manuil  hi 

hamrdh-t-mind  raft , bl  rufaeat  judd 

I buda  amid  m bamj%d-i*maqffiVl 
mardud-i-Qdfeu  'flaw  |&ud.  It 

would  seem  from  text  1. 863  that  he 

must  have  afterwards  repented  and 

gone  upon  the  pilgrimage. 


* h*  Minnl  in  text,  that  being  a 
valley  in  Mecca.  The  three  hajj  will 
be  those  of  961-963.  That  of  964 
could  not  have  been  completed.  Seo 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1899, 
p.164. 

* See  Hughes'  Dictionary  of  Islftm 
s.v.  taiblyah,  LabbaiJe  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  Colonel  Newcomb's 
Admm . 
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the  beginning  of  961  (Dec.,  1553),  Kftbul  was  made  glorious  by  the 
arrival  of  His  Majesty.  The  ladies  came  to  wait  upon  him  and 
offered  congratulations.  He  however  said  that  congratulations  had 
their  proper  place  and  that  the  affair  of  M.  KSmrfin  was  not  one 
for  congratulation  because  it  was  as  if  he  had  struck  at  his  own 
eyes.  Gracious  letters  were  issued  to  the  officers.  One  was  sent 
also  to  ‘Abdu-r-rasbid,  ruler  of  Kashgh&r.  who  had  all  along  been 
mindful  of  kinship  and  amicably  disposed.  The  letter  told  what 
had  occurred  and  was  sent  by  prudent  hands.  While  His  Majesty 
was  superintending  affairs  of  state  and  distributing  rewards  and 
punishments,  a son  was  born  to  him  from  the  chaste  womb  of  Mali 
Jujak  Begam,  in  this  year,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  15th 
Jumfida'l-awwal  (19th  April,  1554),  and  after  the  passing  of  two  dang  1 
of  the  sign  Sagittarius.  His  Majesty  named  him  Muhammad  Hakim. 
As  the  chronograms 8 of  his  birth  were  both  AbuM-mafakhir  aud 
AbuM-fa?ftil,  he  received  both  patronymics  ( lcanyat ).  The  gates  of 
joy  were  opened  and  thanks  were  rendered  to  God.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Kh&nish  Begam,  daughter  of  Jiijuq  M.  of  Khw&rizm, 
gave  birth  to  a son  whom  they  named  Ibrahim  SI.  He  soon  went  to 
the  blessed  country  (* alam-i-qads ).  A 


Verse. 

He  was  a flash  from  high  heaven  : 
Birth  and  death  touched. 


1 Apparently  meaning  one-third  of 

u Both  names  yield  Ml  (1554) 

a degree. 

77 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

His  Majesty  .JahAnbAnI's  Journry  to  QandahIr  and  ho  betubn 

THHSBEFROM. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  this  year,  His  Majesty  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Qandahfir  rathor  than  to  India,  as  a number  of  strife- 
mongers  had  made  false  representations  about  Bairftm  Khfin.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  there.  The  government  of  Kabul  was  entrusted 
to  ‘Ali  Quli  Khan  of  Andarftb,  and  the  Divine  nursling,  eye-pupil  of 
the  Khildfat , prop  pf  glory,  His  Majesty  the  9bahinghfth  accompanied 
his  father  as  far  as  QhaznTn.  The  prince's  vakils , who  were  in  charge 
of  Qbaznin,  were  assiduous  in  discharging  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
AVhen  the  royal  standards  moved  onwards  from  QhazDin,  the  prince 
returned  to  Kabul.  Bairfim  Khfin  recognised  the  advent  of  the  king 
as  a great  favour  and  returned  thanks  for  it,  with  a heart  full  of 
loyalty,  he  did  homage  at  the  village  of  §borfindftm,  ten 1 * leagues  out 
from  Qandahfir,  and  His  Majesty  was  convinced  that  the  reports 
about  him  were  not  trne.  He  arrived  at  Qandahfir  in  an  auspicious 
hour.  Splendid  feasts  were  held.  Among  the  distinguished  servants 
present  there  were  8fcfih  Abu'l-ma'ali,  Mun'Im  Khfin,  Khi?r  KJw. 
Khfin ; Mufoibb  *Ali  Kt&n,  (80n  of)  Mir  Khalifa,  Ism'ail  Duldai  and 
If&idar  Muhammad  Skhta-begi.  Of  the  Ahl-i-Sacfidat  (learned  or 
literary  men)  there  were  Ebw.  Husain  of  Merv,  Manlfinft  rAbdu-l- 
bfiqi  the  $adr  and  others.  Bairftm  Kfeftu  neglected  no  punctilio  of 
civility  ancl  the  whole  winter  was  spent  in  Qandahfir  in  enjoyment. 
And  during  this  time,  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  king's  privy 
^>nrse,  was  all  defrayed  by  Bairftm  Khfin.  He  had  all  the  court 
servants  brought  into  the  houses  of  his  own  servants,  where  their 
entertainment  was  provided  for.  All  this  time  His  Majesty  Jahftn- 
bftni  enjoyed  sensual  and  mental  recreations8  and  pleasures  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  had  feasts  and  entertainmente  and  visited  the 

i Some  MSS.  read  “ two  leagues.”  its  meanings,  walking  about  in 

* Tanaunthat  which  has  for  one  of  gardens. 
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bermitages  of  dervishes  and  the  cells  of  pore  religionists,  and  distri- 
buted largesse  in  accordance  with  their  conditions.  Among  others, 
he  frequently  visited  MaulgnS  Zainu-d-dm  Mahmud  J Kamdngar 1 (the 
bow-maker)  who  was  one  of  the  determined  opponents  of  sensuality, 
and  holy  words  were  spoken  on  both  sides.  There  were  conversa- 
tions about  the  attainment  of  desires  in  time  and  eternity. 

Khw.  Ghizi,  who  had  gone  on  an  embassy  to  Persia  and  had 
como  to  Qandahar  with  presents  before  His  Majesty  had  arrived  there, 
returned  to  employment  and  was,  on  account  of  his  meritorious 
services,  raised  to  the  lofty  office  of  diwfin.  About  the  same  time 
Mu'azzam1 2 * *  SI.  came  from  Zamfn-D&war  and  entered  into  service. 
Mihtar  Qara,  who  was  one  of  the  trusted  followers  of  Muhammad 
Khan  of  Herat  also  came  with  valuable  offerings  and  was  received 
into  service.  Ho  brought  representations  of  fidelity  and  was  en- 
compassed with  favours.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  State  and  for  the 
delight  of  hearts,  he  had  a qamargha  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shorftndftm.  This  pleased  the  officers  and  His  Majesty  took  an  omen 
from  it  for  the  capture  of  bis  desires. 

One  of  the  evil  things  which  happened  in  Qandahgr  was  the 
killing  of  Qher  *Ali  Beg  ty  §h&h  Abu'l-ma'fili.  A brief  account  of 
the  affair  is,  that  about  this  time,  3her  'All  Beg,  the  father  of  Qarii 
Beg  mir  shikar , came  without  leave  from  Sh&h  Tahmftsp,  the  ruler  of 
Persia,  and  entered  the  royal  service.  §b&h  Abu’l-ma'&ll,  being 
intoxicated  by  Court  favour  and  by  his  honours  and  courage,  set  his 
foot  outside  the  circle  of  moderation,  and  did  extravagant  things. 
And  as  the  evil  bigotry  of  rebellious  people  had  damaged  the  brain 
of  his  faith,  he  frequently  and  openly  said  in  the  court  of  His 
Majesty  Jahanb&ni,  that  he  would  kill  this  heretical  fellow.  Out  of 
the  favour  he  bore  him,  His  Majesty  regarded  this  as  a pleasantry 
and  gave  no  heed  to  the  matter.  At  length,  Abu’l-ma'ftll,  being 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  bigotry,  one  night  attacked  that  stranger  and 
poured  his  blood  upon  the  ground ! His  Majesty  was  mnch  displeased, 
but  the  close,  though  superficial  relationship8  was  a veil  of  faults  and 
prevented  him  from  punishing  the  evil  deed. 


1 Blochmann,  539.  Bad&5nl  III. 

151.  The  fullest  account  of  him 

is  at  Bad&5nl  I.  455.  The  saint 

really  was  a maker  of  bows.  He 


was  a native  of  Bahada  in  Shu- 
risftn. 

* Hum&y&n’s  brother-in-law.  \ 

* Hamfcyan  callod  him  M son.” 
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When  the  excellent  loyalty  of  Bairfim  &hfin  was  made  clear  and 
it  became  apparent  to  all  that  his  foot  was  firm  in  the  path  of 
obedience  and  good  service,  His  Majesty  confirmed  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Qandahar  which  it  had  been  his  recent  intention  to  give 
to  Mun'im  Khan.  He  took  Zamln-Dawar  from  Khw.  Mu'azzam  and 
gave  it  to  Bahadur  Khan,  the  brother  of  'All  Quli  Khan.  His  mind 
being  now  at  rest  about  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  returned  to 
Kabul  with  the  intention  of  conquering  Hindustan.  He  gave  leave 
of  absence  to  Bairam  Khan  in  orcUr  that  he  might  make  prepara- 
tions for  this  expedition  and  join  him  as  soon  as  possible.  His 
Majesty  took  Wall  Beg 1 and  HfijI  Muhammad  Slstftnl  with  him 
because  people  were  continually  telling  tales  of  them  and  putting 
together  the  materials  of  strife.  Near  Ghaznln,  he  was  met  by  His 
Majesty  the  §b§hinsb&h  and  it  was  a meeting  like  the  conjunction  2 
of  favourable  planets.  Muhammad  Quli  Khftn  Barlas  and  Atka 
Khan  (§hamsu-d-dln)  and  many  others  did  homage  and  at  the  end 
of  901  (Oct.1,  1554),  Kabul  received  celestial  glory  by  his  advent. 

At  this  time,  Mun'ira  Kh&n  was  raised  to  the  office  of  guardian 
of  His.  Majesty  the  Shahinshfih.  Though,  from  use  and  wont,  His 
Majesty  gave  the  name  of  guardian  (atdliq)  to  the  elder  man,  yet  in 
reality  he  sent  him  like  a child,  to  learn  wisdom  from  that  exhibitor 
of  universal  reason.  Mun'im  Khan  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
this  great  gift  and  prepared  a glorious  feast.  He  also  tendered  fit- 
ting gifts  and  arranged  the  materials  of  his  own  exaltation.  In  this 
year,  Ulugh  Beg,  the  son  of  Halhal  81.  arrived  on  the  part  of  the 
ruler  of  Persia,  and  tendered  gifts  which  were  a cause  of  increasing 
joy.  His  Majesty  continually  looked  after  the  administration  of 
justice  and  also  engaged  himself  in  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Hindustan.  At  this  time  one  of  the  dervishes  who  was  famous  in 
‘foreign  lands  ( wildyat ) had  sent  a pair  of  boots  as  a gift:  His  Majesty 

• Jahfinbam  said  that  he  drew  an  omen  from  these  boots  favourable  to 

* the  conquest  of  Hindustan  for  it  was  a common  saying  that  Turkistfin 
is  the  head,  ghur&s&n  the  breast  and  Hindustan  the  foot  (of  the 


* Blochmann,  374  and  518.  Wall 
Beg  was  apparently  a grand-nephew 
of  IJajI  Muhammad  K5ka. 

* An  allusion  to  Amir  Khusrau’s 


poem  on  the  meeting  of  Kaik&b&d 
and  his  father,  Nisiru-d-dln*  Elliot 
III.  524. 
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world).  He  said  this  omen  was  like  that  mentioned  by  His  Majesty 
Sahib-qirfini,  viz.,  that  in  the  year  in  which  he  moved  from  Transox- 
iana  to  conquer  Kburfisfin  and  when  he  arrived  at  Andarkhui,  a village 
in  which  lived  a dervish  named  Sangl  Atfi1  who  was  famous  for  purity 
of  heart  and  for  his  miracles, — His  Majesty  SJahib-qirfim  went  to 
visit  him.  By  way  of  already-made  (rad  ha%ar)  breakfast,  the 
dervish  placed  before  him  the  breastbone  of  a sheep.  Qis  Majesty 
(Timur)  observed  to  his  courtiers  that  he  drew  an  omen,  from  this 
breast,  for  the  conquest  of  &buras&n  because  Kburlsfin  was  called 
the  breast  of  the  world. 

Bairfim  Shin  arrived  on  the  day  following  the  feast  of  Ramzan 
(the  'Id, — 2nd  gfeawwal, — 31st  August).  His  Majesty,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  greater  pleasure  and  out  of  the  affection  he  bore  him,  had 
the  feast  repeated  and  gave  an  entertainment  more  splendid  than 
that  of  the  'Id.  On  this  joyful  day,  which  was  made  the  test  day 
for  horsemen  and  dextrous  archers,  the  royal  cavalier  of  the  plain  of 
fortune  and  nursling  of  the  spring  of  glory,  to  wit',  His  Majesty  the 
Sb&hingh&h,  felt  disposed  to  engage  for  a time  in  shooting  at  the 
qabaq  and  to  show  his  archer’s  skill  to  the  generality  and  thus  to  lead 
them  on  the  way  of  devotipn.  The  first  time  he  aimed  at  the  qabaq  * — 
which  experienced  marksmen  had  failed  to  hit, — his  arrow  struck  the 
ligature  of  the  golden  ball.  At  this  all  the  people  shouted.  Such  a 
thing  appeared  wonderful  to  the  superficial,  but  what  marvel  was  there 
in  it  to  those  who  have  beheld  with  awakened  eyes  the  real  spectacle 
oftbe  mysteries  of  the  lord  of  the  world.  How  is  it  strange  that  he 
who  is  a mine  of  substantial  wonders,  should  display  external 
marvels?  Bairfim  gifin  composed  an  excellent  ode  on  His  l^ajesty’s 


* The  Sfafamdma  (Bib.  Ind.  ed.  I. 
310)  gives  the  name  of  the  dervish 
as  Blbl  Sankfl.  See  also  Pfitit  de 
la  Croix’s  trs.  ed.  1722f  II.  815.  The 
occurrence  took  place  at  AndarkhfH 
west  of  Balfch.  The  dervish  did  not 
exactly  place  the  bone  before  TlmUr 
as  a rad  hatari,  for  he  flung  it  at 
Tlmflr's  head.  A.F.  speaks  of  the 
story  as  having  been  told  by  TlmOr. 
In  Timor’s  Memoirs  (trs.  Stewart, 
p.  38)  there  is  an  allusion  to  an 


omen  taken  from  a sheep  bone  but 
nothing  about  a saint.  Nor  indeed 
is  it  necessary  to  regard  A.F.  as 
referring  to  the  personal  Memoirs. 
His  words,— an  tafd’ull  ki  ffayrat 
$ahib-qirdril  farmuda  budand  may 
mean  only  “ the  omen  which  TlmOr 
explained.” 

* For  account  of  this  sport  see 
Bibar’s  Mems.  Erskine,  21n.  and 
Yullers  t.v. 
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ga&ag-Bhooting  and  presented  it  at  tbe  feast.  The  opening  couplet  is 
as  follows ; — 

Thine  arrow  has  snatched  the  fastening  of  the  ball  from  the 
crook : 1 

It  has  made  the  curve  like  a meteor  grazing  the  Pleiades. 

During  this  time  of  enjoyment  when  the  thought  of  the  con- 
quest of  Hindustan  was  lighting  up  the  hearts  of  loyal  servants,— 
petitions  came  from  the  faithful  in  Hindustan  and  brought  to  the 
royal  ears  news  of  the  death  of  Salim  igh&h  and  of  the  confusion  of 
the  country. 


1 The  kajak  is  the  wooden  crook 
which  in  the  game  of  ga&og-shooting 
was  attached  to  the  pole  and  on 
which  balls  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
gourds  were  suspended.  Bairam’s 
verses  are  quoted,  with  variation, 
in  the  Bahdr-i-'ajam  b.v.  kajak . The 
second  line  of  the  couplet  is  obscure. 
Amongst  others,  hilal  has  the  mean- 
ings of  the  young  moon  and  of  a 
spear-point : I presume  it  also  may 
mean  an  arrow.  Indeed  hildll 
means  a crescent-headed  arrow. 
The  Lucknow  editor  understands  by 
hilal,  the  half-moon  of  the  thumb 
nail  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
thumb-stall  ( [zihglr ) of  archers.  The 


surat-i-parwln  of  the  couplet  he 
explains  as  being  the  balls  of  the 
qabaq , — for  it  seems  that  several  were 
sometimes  used:  He  would  seem  to 
understand  the  line,  as Thy  finger 
has  made  the  balls  assume  the 
appearance  of  the  Pleiades,  brushed 
by  a meteor.”  Maulvi  Abdul  Haq 
Abld  understands  by  hilal  the  curved 
end  of  the  kajaka  or  suspending  rod. 
BadaOnI  (I.  480)  quotes  Bairim’s 
lines  and  says  they,  as  well  as 
similar  oneB  by  J&hf  Yatmin,  are  de- 
rived from  an  ode  by  Nig&rl  of  Tun. 
See  also  Banking's  translation,  622. 
He  states  that  the  crescent  moon  is 
compared  to  an  erasing-knife. 
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Brief  account  of  the  events  and  misfortunes  which  took  place 
in  HindOstIn  during  the  days  of  confusion. 

As  the  thread  of  the  story  has  been  drawn  out  so  far  it  is 
necessary  that  the  chronicles  give  a short  account  of  India  so  that 
the  condition  of  impatient  awaiting  may  not  befal  the  intelligent 
members  of  the  congregation  of  understanding.  The  brief  account 
is,  that  when  on  11th  Rabi'u-l-awwal,  952  (23rd  May,  1545),  gljer 
KMn,  after  having  established  his  power  by  wickedness  and  tyranny 
and  having  ruled  five  years,  two  months  and  thirteen  days, — went 
to  the  abode  of  nothingness,  his  younger  son,  Salim  Kh&n,  eight 
days  afterwards,  took  his  father's  seat  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
officers.  He  ruled  eight  years,  two  months  and  eight  clays.  For 
some  time  he  had  to  carry  on  a war  with  his  elder  brother  ‘Xdil 
Khftn  and  with  KhwGs  Khan.  This  last  was  one  of  §ber  Khan's 
slaves,  and  obtained 1 a reputation  for  sanctity  among  the  commonalty 
by  making  a fair  show,  (< ablatarazi , perhaps,  “plastering  the 
boil")  by  trickery  ( gurbzat ) and  by  seizing  men's  property  and  by 
distributing  the  acquisitions  of  the  learned  among  the  base  and 
ignorant.  As  contention  with  one's  own  master, — even  though  he  be 
worthless, — does  not  prosper,  the  schemes  of  those  strifemongers 
did  not  succeed.  SalTm  Khan  also  contended  for  a time  with  the 
Niyiz  tribe  who  ruled  the  Panjab,  their  leader  being  Haibat  Khan. 
They  were  overcome  and  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of  Ka&mlr 
fell  into  the  abyss  of  destruction.  He  also  was  occupied  for  some 
time  in  fighting  with  the  Gakhars,  and  did  not  prevail,  for  his 
servants  could  hot  get  the  better  of  them,  and  they  (the  Gakhars) 
were  loyal  to  the  holy  family  (the  Tim  Grids).  He  completed  the  fort 


i See  Erskine’s  translation  of  this 
passage,  and  his  aooount  of  Khwfts. 
Shin.  (II.  400).  It  would  not  be 


uncharitable  to  suppose  that  Khwis. 
KhSn  had'not  shown  favour  to  A.F.(s 
father  and  family. 
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of  Rohtas  which  3ber  Kh§n  had  begun,  and  he  had  a presago  of  evil 
when  he  was  in  the  Siwftlik  hills  and  founded  the  fort  of  M&nkot  as 
a refuge  for  himself.  For  a long  time  he  laboured  under  apprehen- 
sions on  account  of  the  Afghan  vagabonds  and  his  own  bad  life,  and 
spent  his  days  in  the  fort  of  Gu&li&r.  Though  he  dealt  equitably 
with  the  peasantry,  he  treated  the  soldiers  very  harshly.  On  22nd 
Zi'l-qa'da,  960  (October  30th,  1553),  he  died  from  a malignant  ulcer 
which  formed  in  one  of  his  lower  members  owing  to  the  issue  of 
corrupt  matter.  According  to  his  will,  Firuz  Khan,  who  was  of 
tender  age  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  after  a few  days  Mubariz 
Khan,  who  was  Firuz’s  maternal  uncle,  put  that  innocent  one  to 
death,  and  himself  assumed  the  sovereignty,  taking  the  name  %of 
Muhammad  fSdil.  He  was  the  son  of  Nizam  Khan,  younger  brother 
of  §her  Khan.  This  Nizam  had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  and  a 
strange  thing  was  that  the  son  became  a ruler  and  the  husbands  of 
the  three  daughters  rose  to  high  rank, — for  one  was  Salim  Khan, 
another  Sikandar  Sur,  and  the  third  was  Ibrahim  Sur.  A brief 
account  of  these  last  two  will  be  given  hereafter.  Himu  who,  by 
evil  speaking,  evil  plotting  and  calumny  which,  as  rulers  have  to 
study  mankind,  gives  them  pleasure,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pleasure  hides  from  their  penetrating  gaze  constitutional  faults 
and  innate  wickedness,1  rose  from  low  degree  to  high  rank  and 
became  the  prime  minister  of  that  tyrant,  who  spent  all  his  time  in 
sport  and  amusement  and  bodily  lusts,  and  neglected  affairs.  Con- 
fusion was  produced  in  the  world.  Now  that  we  have  come  so  far 
it  is  proper  that  a brief  account  should  be  given  of  Himu. 

Account  of'HImO. 

Let  him  who  searches  out  the  marvels  of  God's  power  take  a 
long  View  and  get  an  instructive  warning  from  the  account  of  Himu. 
Outwardly  he  had  neither  rank  (bash)  nor  race  {nasal),  nor  beauty 
of  form,  {i&rat)  nor  noble  qualities  {sairat).  Perchance  the  incom- 
parable Deity  raised  him  to  high  position  for  some  occult  reason  which 
was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  'Acute,  or  perhaps  He  sent  one 
worse  than  themselves  to  chastise  the  wicked  of  the  age.  In  short 

1 A.F.  means  that  rulers  have  from  they  oan  get  information.  A true 

their  position  to  welcome  evil-speak-  reflection  upon  despotism  but  strange 

ing  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  come  from  A.F. 
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that  evil-looking  one  of  puny  form  and  lofty  designs  was  ranked 
among  the  petty  hucksters  of  Rewflri 1 * * which  is  a township  of  Mewfit. 
For  his  family,  (nasal)  9 he  belonged  to  the  DhOsar  tribe  which  is  the 
lowest  class  of  hooksters  in  India.  At  the  back  of  lanes  he  sold  salt- 
petre ( ntmak-i-i£dr ) with  thousands  of  mortifications  ( ba  hazaran  bint* 
maki)  till  at  last  he  by  means  of  astuteness,  became  a government 
hnokster  under  Salim  Khan,  of  whom  a short  account  has  already 
been  given.  By  masterpieces  of  feline  triokery,  he  gradually  made 
himself  known  to  Salim  &b&n  by  evil-speaking  and  business  capacity. 
He  was  always  getting  people  into  trouble.  Apparently  he  was 
behaving  loyally  towards  his  master,  in  Jreality  he  was  seeking  his 
own  ends,  and  decking  his  own  household  with  the  goods  of  the  op- 
pressed. Avaunt;  avaunt!  he  was  preparing  destruction  for  his  lord 
and  striking  the  axe  into  his  own  foot.  Here  the  great  ones  of  the 
world8  made  a big  mistake  for  these  much-occupied  ones  from  their 
wishing  to  know  about  men  give  place  to  wicked  talebearers, 
either  in  order  to  learn  hidden  things  about  them  or  to  pnnish  evil- 
doers. Though  they  make  an  engagement  with  themselves  that  they 
will  not  use  the  information  for  attacking  the  reputation  and  ihonour 
of  the  good  and  loyal,  yet  the  outwardly  well-seeming  but  inwardly 
base  crew  of  men  Boise  their  opportunity  and  for  their  own  advantage 
attack  the  loyal  with  their  smooth  tongues, — while  the  great  some- 
times, owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business,  forget  the  engagements 
with  themselves  and  become  suspicious  of  the  loyal  and  rase  the 
foundations  of  their  own  power. 

In  short  this  wicked  man  soon  got  a place  in  Salim  Khan’s 
affections  by  misrepresentation,  and  obtained  a footing  in  the 
administration.  When  the  measure  of  Salim  Khan’s  life  was  full,  and 
the  period  of  the  sway  of  the  evildoers  of  India  had  come  to 
Mubariz  Khan  aforesaid  who  was  Salim  Khan's  cousin,  Himfl  found 
him  careless  of  worldly  affairs  and  annexed  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  rose  to  lofty  offices.  Nothing  remained  to  Mubiria 
Khan,  who  was  oommonly  known  as  'Adi!  (tyrant),  except  the  name 
(of  king).  Himft  undertook  all  appointments  and  dismissals,  and 
the  distribution  of  justice.  In  his  foresight  he  got  possession  of 


1 In  the  G&rg&on  distriot  and  a 

railway-junction. 

* The  text  has  cftnf,  of  faith,  but 

78 


surely  this  is  a mistake  for  danyd, 
though  it  seems  that  din  may 
have  a temporal  meaning. 
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the  treasures  of  ©er  ©fin  and  Salim  ©in  and  of  their  elephant- 
stud.  He  was  freehanded  in  disposing  of  their  accumulations.  His 
base  debtors  worshipped  him  and  did  his  behests.  For  some  days 
he  took  the  title  of  Rii  and  then  he  fastened  the  title  of  Rija  on 
himself  and  assumed  the  style  of  the  Rija  Bikramftjit.  Thus  did  he 
in  his  folly  apply  great  names  to  himself.  From  foresight  he  pre- 
served the  nominal  sovereignty  for  'Adli  and  waged  great  wars 
against  his  opponents.  By  his  valour  and  daring  he  was  victorious 
and  performed  great  deeds.  He  became  famous  for  courage  and 
capability.  By  degrees  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  venture  to  encounter 
the  sublime  army  of  His  Majesty  the  ©fthinsbfth.  But  as  this  holy 
personality  was  the  touchstone  of  the  good  and  bad,  his  counterfeit 
coin  was  tested  and  his  black  existence  annihilated  by  the  lights  of 
world-illuminating  justice!  This  will  be  related  in  its  proper  place. 

Now  that  one  out  of  a thousand  of  Hlmu’s  evil  behaviours  has 
been  described9  I proceed  to  a brief  account  of  Hindustan. 

When  the  sovereignty  came  to  Mubftriz  ©fin,  the  affairs  of 
India  became  worse  than  before.  In  fact  both  father  and  son 
©er  ©fin  and  Salim)  behaved  properly  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Alas!  that  they  should  have  spent  their  days  in  disloyalty  and 
ingratitude!  If  these  two  had  been  servants  of  the  sublime  threshold 
of  His  Majesty  the  ©fthinghfih,  and  if  the  home  administration  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  father,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  marches  to  the 
son,  they  would  have  been  encompassed  with  royal  favours,  and  have 
gained,  by  good  service,  an  existence  which  the  wise  regard  as  real 
life.  Such  workers  deserved  such  ^ master.  As  for  the  vulgar  form 
of  rule  which  is  brought  about  by  rebellion,  it  is  regarded  by  the 
wise  as  an  existence  inferior  by  many  degrees  to  death. 

In  short  when  Salim  ©in  died,  Mubftriz  ©ftn  showed  such 
behaviour  as  may  no  other  person  evince ! AJ^mad  ©in  Sir  the 
sister's  husband  of  Salim  ©lu  who  had  charge  of  the  Panjib, 
became  a claimant  for  the  sovereignty  and  styled  himself  Sik&ndar 
©in.  And  Mnframmad  ©in,  who  was  nearly  connected  with 
©er  ©in  and  was  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  aimed  at  general 
supremacy.  Ibrihlm  ©in  Sir  who  was  also  a relation,  set  about 
obtaining  the  role  of  India  while  ©aj'at  ©in,  who  was  commonly 
known  as  Sajiwal  ©in,  raised  his  head  high  in  Milwa.  The 
vagabond  Afghina  gathered  together  and  oaused  confusion.  Sikandar 
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collected  the  army  of  the  Pan j 5b  and  other  vagabonds  and 
meditated  an  attack  upon  Agra.  Mubariz  Khan  and  Ibrahim 
advanced  with  the  same  intention.  At  last  by  the  wishes  of  Himu, 
Mubariz  Kb&n  went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  a battle  took  place  near 
Agra,  between  Sikandar  and  Ibrahim.  Ibrahim  was  defeated  and 
had  to  retire,  while  his  father  Ghazi  Khan  Sur,  who  governed  Bigna, 
sheltered  himself  in  the  fort.  Sikandar’s  affairs  became  prosperousf 
and  he  got  possession  of  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges* 
He  collected  an  army  and  wished  to  march  eastwards  to  dispose  of 
the  claimant  to  the  throne  and  to  become  sole  monarch.  At  this 
time*  the  reverberation  of  the  advance  of  His  Majesty  Jahanbftnl 
Jannat-ftibyfinl  for  the  conquest  of  India  rose  high.  Tatar  Khan 
and  Habil  Khan  and  a large  body  of  troops  were  appointed  to  defend 
the  Pan  jab.  Muhammad  Kh§n,  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  Mubariz  Khan  and  other  competitors.  After  some 
other  events,  a great  battle  took  place  near  Capparghatta  between 
him  and  Mubariz  Khan  and  Himu,  and  Muhammad  Khan  fell.  The 
treasures  of  Sfcer  Khan  and  Salim  Kb&n  came  into  Himu’s  hands. 
He  sank  into  the  enjoyment  of  corporeal  pleasures,  and  ip  appear* 
ance  his  circumstances  improved.  At  this  time  he  fought  battles 
with  Ibrahim  and  other  competitors.  He  wa^  everywhere  victorious. 
And  though  he  did  not  know  how  to  ride  a horse  and  was  always 
carried  about  in  an  elephant-box  (qinduq-i-fil  qr.  hauda)  he  in  his 
courage  and  audacity  freely  spent  the  money  which  had  come  of  itself 
into  his  hands,*  and  did  great  deeds  such  as  men  could  not  conceive. 
As  Sikandar  was  established  in  Agra,  he  went  off  to  Bihar  and 
Bengal.  Khi?r  Khan,  the  son  of  Muhammad  KtMta  took  his  father’s 
place  and  assumed  a great  title,  calling  himself  SI.  Jal&lu-d-din. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  management  of  Bengal.  Mubariz  Kfr&n# 
and  Himu  determined  to  go  to  Bengal,  but  spent  some  time  in  getting 
rid  of  their  opponents.  But  I leave  these  details,  which  I have  no 
inclination  to  describe  in  the  closet  of  neglect,  to  proceed  to  my 
legitimate  subject. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Expedition  of  His  Majesty  JahAnbAni  Jannat-AshyAnI  fob  the 

CONQUEST  OF  INDIA,  AND  VICTORY  THEREOF  BY  THE  DOMINION- 
INCREASING  AUSPICES  OF  THE  KING  OF  KINGS  (AKBAK). 

Let  it  not  be  concealed  from  those  waiting  for  strange  impres- 
sions and  the  listeners  for  glorious  news,  that  when  the  truth  about 
the  confusion  in  India  and  the  tumult  and  uproar  in  this  centre  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  of  which  some  hints  have  been  already  been 
given,  again  came  to  the  hearing  of  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&n!  Jannat- 
ishyinl,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  expedition,  already  determined 
upon  in  the  recesses  of  his  foreseeing  mind,  and  having  committed 
all  the  chaste  ladies  of  his  family  in  Kabul  to  the  Divine  protection, 
he  appointed  Shah  Wall  bakdwal-begi  the  guardian  of  M.  Muham- 
mad Hakim.  The  service  of  the  ladies  and  the  afEairs  of  the  province 
of  Kabul  swere  entrusted  to  Mnn'im  Kh5n,  and  His  Majesty  set  out 
in  the  middle  of  Zu’l-hijja  961,  (about  12th  November,  1554),  in  a 
propitious  hour  and*  at  a time  which  the  heavenly  motions  made 
glorious,  and  the  aspects  of  the  stars  made  supreme.  The  nursling 
of  Divine  light,  His  Majesty  the  3hAhinghfth  to  wit,  was  then,  as 
regards  his  elemental  life,  twelve  years  and  eight1  months  old. 
The  perfect  understanding  of  that  great  one  of  both  worlds  was 
beyond  computation.  He  was  made  the  forefront  of  the  army  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  victories.  On  the  day  of  starting  an  omen 
was  taken  from  the  diwdn  of  H&fig,  As  a great  work  was  being 
Unveiled  the  heralds  of  glad  tidings  from  people  and  places  spake 
loudly  and  with  thousands  of  tongues.  Among  them  this  holy 

1 Test,  halbt,  but  probably  A.P.  cording  to  our  calendar  he  was  only 
wrote  sis,  for  Akbar  was  then  12  years  and  1 month  old. 
barely  12)  lunar  years  old.  Ac- 
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master-couplet  (sidhbait)  on  the  front  of  the  noble  page  emerged, 
as  a preamble  of  victory  and  was  like  the  writing  on  the  forehead 
of  dominion. 


Verse . 


“ Ask  dominion  from  the  auspicious  bird  (murgh-i-humdyun) 
and  from  hiB  shadow 

1 For  the  crow  and  the  kite  havo  not  the  master-plume  of 
genius  (text,  himmat , but  Qt&z,  apparently  wrote  daulat ) • 


Though  the  practically  wise  applied  this  truthful  verse  to  the 
dominion  and  victory  of  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&m,  the  far  seeing 
of  wisdom's  Court  understood  it  as  Announcing  the  great  hhilafat 
and  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  the  gbahinsb&h  and 
waited  at  the  gate  of  the  expectation  of  the  upward  * flight  of  the 
holy  bird.  His  Majesty  J&h&nb&ni  laid  firm  hold  ol.  the  strong  hand 
of  the  Divine  favour  and  grasped  the  Btout  cable  of  heavenly  tidings 
and  went  off  with  few  men — they  did  not  amount  to  3000, — but  with 
large  help  from  the  armies  of  Providence,  which  could  not  be  cal- 
culated by  intellectual  accountants,  Bairftm  KhSn  obtained  leave 


A The  lines  come  from  an  o^e  of 
Qifis  beginning  kastagdnrd  aoj&lab 
bathid-u-qutowcU  nabud , Ed.  Brock- 
haus  II.  137  No.  216.  The  orow  and 
the  kite  are  taken  to  represent  India 
See  Elliot.  Hist.  III.  546n.  where  we 
are  told  that  the  expression  “ cawing 
crows  ” is  used  by  Badl  Chid  and 
Amir  KkasrlL  to  signify  Hindus.  No 
doubt  the  allusion  as  to  their  com- 
plexion, and  Elliot*s  note  may  also 
explain  an  obsenre  passage  of  JJaidar 
Mlrs&’s  (Tar  Mask,  Elias  and  Boss 
399)  where  we  are  told  that  Khwija 
Nttrt  changed  Humiyfin  not  to  cast 
his  shadow  over  a land  where  the 
parrot  was  less  oommon  than  the 
kite.  The  transistor's  note  to  this 
passsgs  seems  erroneous.  Though 
the  parrot  is  oommon  in  India  yet  it 
is  not  so  common  as  the  kite*  and 


apparently  the  Khw&ja  meant  to  warn 
HumiyUn  against  going  to  Sind  or 
remaining  in  India.  He  cannot  have 
meant  Persia,  for  HumiyUn  went 
there,  and  Qaidar  says  that  he  did 
not  go  to  a country  where  the  parrot 
was  rarer  than  the  kite.  See  also 
the  line  of  Q&sim  K&hi  (Bad&onl  III. 
173)  where  he  says  that  he  is  not  a 
kite  or  a crow  that  he  should  adorn 
India.  The  lines  quoted  by  Qaidar 
Mirzi  are  given  also  by  Bad&onl  (II* 
49)  and  are  applied  by  him  to  India. 
They  come  from  an  ode  by  9&fis 
which  begins  Kbushatt  J&iUoat  agar 
ydr  ydr-Umanbdsk/id,  Brookhaus’  ed. 
II.  109,  No.  189. 

1 Apparently  this  means  that  they 
waited  in  expectation  of  Humly  tin's 
death. 
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for  the  purpose  of  setting  some  royal  matters,  and  of  arranging 
his  equipment  and  remained  in  Kabul.  His  Majesty  Jahfinbfin!  went 
from  JaUlfibad  1 down  the  river  on  a raft,  and  encamped  at  Bikrfim 
(Peshawar)  * in  the  end  of  Muharram  962,  (near  end  of  December, 
1554).  Sikandar  Kb  fin  Uzbak  who  had  done  good  service,  was 
made  the  subject  of  favours  and  on  that  day  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Khan.  On  5th  Safar,  (31st  December,  1554),  the  bank  of  the 
river  Sind,  known  as  the  Nilfib,  was  mado  the  camping  ground,  and 
three  days  were  spent  there.  Here  Bairfitn  Khan  arrived  from 
Kibul,  and  with  sundry  intelligencers  brought  the  good  news  that 
Tatfir  ©fin  Kashi*  who  had  been  appointed  with  a large  force 
to  guard  the  fort  of  Rohfcas  had,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  fort 
etc.,  fled  merely  on  hearing  of  the  uprearing  of  the  royal  standards  on 
the  borders  of  the  Indus.  His  Majesty  took  into  account  the  good 
offices,  old  and  new,  of  Sul(fin  Adam  Gakhar  and  sent  him  a gra- 
cious letter  inviting  him  to  come  and  do  homage.  As  he  had  not 
a happy  star,  he  made  landholder-like  excuses  and  represented  that 
he  had  concluded  a treaty  with  Sikandar  who  had  taken  his  son 
Laghkari  along  with  him.  Should  he  come  and  do  homage,  he 
would  both  break  his  compact,  and  incur  the  risk  of  having  his  son 
killed.  The  imperial  servants  represented  that  it  was  proper  to  order 
the  victorious  army  to  look  after  him  (Sulfcfin  Adam)  before  advanc- 
ing further,  and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  move  on  and  leave  such 
a disaffected  person  behind.  His  Majesty,  who  was  a mine  of 
gentleness  and  generosity,  said  that  he  belonged  to  a family  which 
was  faithful  from  of  old,  and  that  recently  he  had  done  good  service, 
as  already  related,  and  that  to  punish  him  now  was  not  in  accordance 
with  prestige,  especially  as  he  had  used  humble  language  and  had 
made  apologies. 

When  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Indus,  the  Afgh&ns  who  were 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rohtfis  retreated  and  the  army 
continued  to  advance.  Every  day  a delightful  spot  presented  itself, 
and  cities  and  villages  came  under  the  shadow  of  justioe  and  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  tranquillity.  And  now  that  we  have  come  so  far, 

a Similarly  Wood  went  on  a raft  fcini  Quiiq.  Many  MSS.  including 
from  Jalilabad  to  Peshiwar,  p.  280.  Badionls,  have  Kiel. 

s Bfiyasld  calls  him  Iskindar  Sul* 
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it  is  proper,  before  detailing  events,  to  give  the  names  of  snob  of  the 
companions  of  the  stirrup  of  victory  as  were  of  high  rank. 

List.1 

When  the  army  arrived  at  tho  auspicious  town  of  KalftnCLr, 
9hihabu-d-dln  Ahmad  Khgn,  Afhraf  Khan  and  Farhat  Khan  were 
sent  to  Lahore  to  have  tho  glorious  name  (of  Humaydn)  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit  and  placed  upon  the  coinage,  and  also  to  give  the 


1 The  list  is  short  compared  with 
Biyazld’s,  I.O.  M.8.  72  ft.) 

1.  Bairam  KhAn. 

2.  6hAh  AbU’l-ma*alT. 

3.  Khi^r  Khw*  Kk*n  (B8yaz!d. 
Ehizr  SI-  Mughal.) 

4.  TardI  Beg  Khin. 

5.  Sikandar  Khin. 

t>.  Khiyr  Khan  Hazira. 

7.  ‘Abdu-ldah  Kh»n  Uzbak. 

8-  MlrzE  ‘Abdu-Mih. 

9.  Mu?abib  Beg. 

10.  ‘All  Quit  Khan  8 ha i ban i (or 
StatEnT). 

11.  Muhammad Qull  Khin  Barilla* 

12.  Khw.  Mu'a^gam. 

18.  ‘All  Quit  KhBn  AndftrabT. 

14.  Muhammad,  akhta - 

begi. 

18.  Babfl  s Beg  (Blochmann,  $89) 

16.  Ismail  Beg  DUldai. 

17.  Mlrza  IJaaan  Khan. 

18.  MTrzi  Nijit. 

19.  Muhammad  Khan  JalftTr. 

20.  81.  Qusain  Khan. 

21.  QandUq  81. 

22.  Muhammad  Amin  dtwa na. 

23.  Shah  Qull  Kiranjf. 

24.  TulakKhan. 

25.  Kikar 'All  Kharn 

26.  Biql  Beg  ydii^-legX  (head 
of  the  guards). 

27.  Lai  Khan  Badakhflhl  (Blya* 
aid,  an  officer  of  Sulaimln), 

28.  Beg  Muhammad  dj/ita-btgX. 


29.  Khw.  Padshah  ifarlf  (P  sickly, 
Blochmaun'459), 

30.  KlcakKhw. 

31.  Khw.  ‘Abdu-l-barl. 

32.  Khw. ‘Abdu-l-lah. 

S3.  MirMuln. 

34.  Mlr.Ghanl. 

35.  Shah  Fahhru-d-dfn. 

36.  Mir  Mu^sin  Do* I. 

37.  Khw.  hfasain  of  Merv. 

38.  Mir  *Abdu-l«Hai. 

89.  Mir  ‘Abdul-MaL  gdnunX* 

40.  Khanjar  Beg  (Bayazld,  a rela- 
tion  of  TardI  Beg).  a 

41.  ‘Arif  Beg. 

43.  Khw.  ‘Abdu-9-Qamad. 

43.  Mir  Sayyid  ‘All. 

44.  Mulla ‘Abdu-l-qSdr. 

45.  Mulla  Ilyas  (Elias)  of  Ardabll 
(astronomer). 

46.  Shaikh  ‘Abu-l-qisim  Jorjfnl. 
(Bayazld,'  Asterabidl). 

47.  Mauiana  ‘Abdu-l-blql. 

48.  Af^al  Khan,  mXr  ba&iil 

49.  Khw.  ‘Abdu-l-majld  diwdn . 

50.  Akbraf  Khan  mfr 

51.  Qisim  Makhlay. 

32.  Khw.  ‘Ata-u-lllh,  dXwa»± 
bayuidt. 

53.  Khw.  AbU’-l-qisim. 

54  Shihibu-d-dln  Ahmad  Khan, 

55,  Muln  Kh^n  FaraakhUdl 
(Blochmann  434). 

56.  Khw.  Amlnu-d-dfn  Mahmud. 
67.  Malk  Mukhtir. 
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inhabitants  of  that  great  city  an  order  of  protection  from  the 
mischief  of  strifemongers.  Bairfim  Khfin,  Tardi  Beg  Khfin,  Iskandar 
Eifin,  Khi$r  Khan  Hazara,  Ismail  Beg  Dfildai  and  a large  troop 
were  e^nt  against  Na?ib  Khfin  Panj  Bhaiya  (?)  who  was  stationed 
at  Harhfina  (Hariana)  while  His  Majesty  himself  went  on  to  Lahore. 
The  nobles  of  that  country  came  forward  to  welcome  him.  They 
offered  up  thanks  for  this  glorious  favour  and  gave  large  presents. 
High  and  low  were  treated  with  royal  favours  according  to  their 
degree.  On  the  2nd  R&bi'-g-gfinT,  (24th  February,  1555),  the  illus- 
trious city  of  Lahore,  which  is  in  fact  a great  city  of  India,  was 
made  glorious  by  his  advent,  and  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
were  freed  from  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  attained  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  been  long  waiting  on  hope’s  highway. 

In  the  end  of  this  month  news  came  that  an  Afghan  named 
Shahbfiz  Khan  had  collected  a number  of  Afghans  in  Dlpfilpur  and 
was  indulging  in  evil  intentions.  His  Majesty  JahfinbfinI  sent  to 
that  quarter  §b&h  Abu’-1-Ma‘fill  fAli  Quli  Khfin  g&aibfinl,  'All  Qull 
Khfin  Andarfibl,  Muhammad  Khfin  Jalftlr  and  a number  of.  brave 
officers.  A hot  engagement  ensued,  and  both  sides  exposed  their 
lives.  The  Sayyidzfida  Abu’-l-Ma^lI  who  was  intoxicated  with  the 
world  and  proud  of  his  beauty,  got  into  difficulty  but  'All  Qull  Khfin 
and  other  heroes  performed  wonders.  The  enemy  was  defeated  and 
many  of  them  were  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  imperial  servants 
returned  victorious.  Now  that  I have  proceeded  so  far  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I give  a brief  account  of  the  victorious  army  which  was 
placed  under  the  leadership  of  Bairfim  Khfin. 

Let  it  not  be  hidden  from  the  inquirers  into  events  that  when 
Bairfim  Khfin  arrived  near  pargana  Harhfina  (Hariftna),  Na*ib  Khan 
Afghfin  made  a small  resistance — suitable  to  his  nature, — and  then 
fled.  Great  booty  in  money  and  goods  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
heroes.  Families  also  were  captured.  As  Bairfim  Khfin  had  heard 
from  His  Majesty  JahfinbfinI  that  he  had  vowed  there  should  be  no 
imprisonment  when  he  should,  by  God’s  help,  conquer  India,  and 
that  the  servants  of  God  should  not  be  confined,  he  got  on  horsebaok 
and  collected  together  all  the  families  of  the  Afghans  and  sent  them 
with  trustworthy  people  to  Na*Ib  Sfefin.  And  he  sent  as  the 
proceeds  of  this  victory,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  preface 
to  countless  others,  presents  of  elephants,  etc.,  with  a petition  of  his 
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own  to  the  world-protecting  court  of  His  Majesty  Jahanb&ni.  Having 
offered  up  thanks  for  this  agreeable  victory,  he  left  that  plaoe  and 
advanced  farther.  When  he  came  near  Jalandhar,  the  Afghans 
thought  it  prudent  to  fly,  and  owing  to  the  disputes  which  ooourred 
in  the  victorious  army,  they  were  able  to  save  their  lives  and  the 
best  of  their  property.  The  short  account  of  this  is  that  Tardi  Beg 
©an  wanted  to  go  after  the  dispersed  Afghans  and  Bairam  Kh&n 
did  not  approve  of  this  and  did  not  give  him  permission.  Tardi 
Beg  Khftn  sent  Baltu  ©an  to  Bairam  Khan  in  order  that  by  all 
means  possible  he  might  get  leave  to  pursue  them.  Baltu  Beg  came 
and  delivered  his  message  and  Khwaja  Mu'agzam  Sultan  spoke 
harshly  and  abused  him.  Baltu  Khan  retorted  and  the  Khwaja  used 
his  sword  and  wounded  Baltu  Khan  in  the  arm.  When  His  Majesty 
heard  of  this  he  wrote  a letter  of  admonition  and  sent  Af^al  ©an  to 
explain  matters.  He  conveyed  His  Majesty's  counsels  to  the  officers 
and  brought  about  a reconciliation.  Bairam  Khan  halted  in  Jalan- 
dhar, and  assigned  parganas  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  various 
officers  and  sent  them  to  their  several  posts.  Sikandar  Khan  was 
appointed  to  Maciwara.  He  went  and  thinking  he  had  it  in  hand, 
advanced  further,  and  took  possession  of  Sihrind.  Much  x property 
fell  into  his  hands.  Meanwhile  Tatar  ©an,  Habll  ©an,  Nafib 
©an,  Mubarak  ©an  and  a number  of  Afghan  soldiers  arrived  from 
Delhi.  Sikandar  ©an  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  remain  in 
Sihrind  and  came  to  Jalandhar.  Bairam  ©an  did  not  approve  of 
this  and  was  angry.  He  said  that  Sikandar  should  have  kept  his 
ground  at  Sihrind  and  have  sent  word  to  him.  Aiter  much  dis- 
cussion the  great  officers  took  hold  of  the  saddle-straps  of  the  royal, 
everduring  fortune  and  advanced  from  Jalandhar.  When  they 
came  to  the  borders  of  Maciwara,  Tardi  Muhammad  ©an  and  many 
officers  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  cross  the  Satlaj.  As  the  rainy 
season  was  near  at  hand  the  proper  thing  to  do,  they  said,  was  to 
secure  the  ferries  and  to  halt.  When  the  violence  of  the  rains  was 
over,  and  the  air  had  become  temperate,  they  could  cross  the  river. 
Bairam  ©an  and  the  farsighted  perceived  that  it  was  right  to  cross 
the  river  and  spoke  properly  in  this  sense.  At  length  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Mulla  Hr  Muhammad,  Muhammad  Qasim  ©an  of  Ni|bS- 
pflr,  Wall  Beg  and  Gaidar  Quli  Beg  Qbamlu,  Bairam  ©an  crossed 
the  river.  Tardi  Beg  ©an  and  the  other  officers  were  obliged  to 
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do  likewise.  The  army  of  fortune  was  divided  into  four  bands. 
The  centre  was  controlled  by  Bairfim  K]ian,  the  right  wing  by  Ehi*r 
Khftn  Hazftra,  the  left  wing  by  TardI  Beg  Khfin,  while  Sikandar 
Kb&n  and  a number  of  active  men  were  appointed  to  the  vanguard. 
As  the  desireB  of  the  prince  of  the  world  were  limited  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  were  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will,  the  work 
of  his  ministers  was  daily  more  and  more  victorious.  When  the 
Afghans  heard  of  the  smallness  of  the  victorious  army  and  of  its 
having  crossed  the  river,  they  hastily  came  up  with  a large  force. 
The  two  forces  encountered  one  another  towards  evening  and  a 
great  battle  took  place.  The  farsceing  soldiers  chose  a place  near 
Bijana 1 (?)  for  the  battle  field  and  stood  firm.  All  distinguished 
themselves,  but  at  last  night  intervened.  Even  then  they  continued 
to  discharge  arrows.  By  a happy  chance,  which  was  the  beginning 
to  the  victory,  fire  broke  out  in  a very  large  village  of  thatched 
houses  and  this  was  like  the  lighting  of  thousands  of  lamps  for  the 
guidance  of  the  troops.  It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  this  Divine 
aid  was  wrought  by  the  exertions  of  the  enemy.  And  what  they 
had  thought  was  for  their  advantage  turned  to  their  loss.  In  fact  by 
means  of  this  illumination,  which  was  the  vanguard  of  victory,  the 
conquering  heroes  obtained  information  concerning  the  position  of 
the  enemy  and  were  enabled  to  work  havoc  with  their  arrows.  Tho 
foe  did  not  know  the  position  of  the  victorious  army  and  shot  in 
the  dark  and  at  random.  When  about  three  watches  of  the  night 
had  passed,  the  enemy  was  unable  to  resist  any  longer  and  took  to 
flight.  A great  victory  waB  gained.  Elephants  and  much  other 
property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  Servants.  The  chief  of 
the  booty  was  sent  with  a loyal  petition  to  the  Court.  Next  day  they 
advanced  and  halted  in  Sihrind  and  'All  Quli  Shaib&ni  who  had  come 
up  with  the  rear,  was  sent  on  with  a body  of  troops. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  was  that  when  His  Majesty  heard 
that  Tfttftr  KbSn  had  arrived  with  a large  and  well  equipped  army 

1 Miclwira  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  a trench  and  this  may  be  the  meaning 

the  Satlaj.  Firiahta  says  they  here.  Price  read  bahrt,  as  some 

crossed  the  river  and  halted  on  the  MSS.  have  it,  and  translates  “ by  the 

bank  of  the  PacwSra  stream.  Is  side  of  a considerable  fresh  water 

Pacwlra  the  name  of  the  side  of  the  lake."  It  is  probably  a place-name, 
river  opposite  MiolwXra  P Jab  means 
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at  MAoiwAra,  he  remarked  to  a number  of  eager  spirits  that  the 
place  was  a great  distance  off  and  that  whatever  the  Divine  Will 
intended  would  take  place  before  they  could  arrive.  The  best  thing 
therefore  was  for  them  to  take  refuge  at  the  sublime  threshold  and 
to  implore  victory  from  the  almonry  of  Divine  aid.  At  the  same 
moment  he  raised  high  the  hands  of  supplication  and  asked  for  the 
success  of  the  advance  forces  of  the  royal  army.  Many  days  had 
not  passed  when  the  official  report  of  the  victory  arrived  and  much 
booty  was  brought  to  the  Court.  On  consideration,  it  was  found 
that  the  day  of  prayer  and  the  day  of  victory  coincided.  He  paid 
the  devotions  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Providential  victory  and 
opened  the  hand  of  liberality  for  mankind. 

When  Sikandar  heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  marched  against 
the  royal  army  with  80,000  horse  and  a complete  equipment. 
Bairftm  Kbftn  with  abundant  prudence  and  courage  remained  firm 
in  Sihrind  and  took  measures  to  defend  the  fort.  He  sent  repre- 
sentations one  after  the  other  requestiug  the  advance  of  His  Majesty. 
As  the  latter  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  cholic,  he  sent  in  hi*  room 
the  parterre-adorner  of  the  kbilafat , viV..,  His  Majesty  the  Sbahin&b&h 
who  always  had  victory  at  his  stirrup.  The  cortege  of  thjs  khedive 
of  the  world  had  not  gone  far  from  Lahore  when  His  Majesty  Jahfin- 
binl  perfectly  recovered,  and  on  account  of  the  distress  of  separation, 
and  also  out  of  precaution  joined  in  the  march.  He  directed  that 
Farhat  Eh&n  should  be  the  &£iqdar 1 of  Lahore,  Babus  Beg  the  faujddr 
of  the  PanjAb,  M.  8bfth  SultAn  the  amin  and  Mihtar  Jauhar  the 
treasurer.  On  the  night  of  7th  Ra jab,  (29th  May,  1555),  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihrind  was  illuminated  by  the  royal  advent.  The  officers 
did  homage,  and  the  drums  of  rejoicing  were  beaten.  For  fifteen 
days  the  officers  had  kept  their  ground  in  the  face  of  such  a large 
army  and  had  occupied  themselves  in  garrison -work.  The  royal 
tents  were  erected  in  a garden  near  the  city.  The  arrangements* 
for  battle  were  suitably  made  and  the  army  was  distributed  into  four 
divisions.  One  was  called  by  the  honoured  name  of  His  Majesty 
Jalianbftni ; another  by  that  of  His  Majesty  the  g^ahinskah)  a third 
by  that  of  SbAh  Abu’-l-Ma'Ali ; the  fourth  was  entrusted  to  BairAm 
Khan.  Each  division  bound  the  girdle  of  effort  on  the  waist  of  their 
lives.  The  heroes  displayed  a willingness  to  risk  their  lives,  and  on 


1 Revenue  officer,  Jarrctt  II.  49. 
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each  side  men  drank  the  last  draught  in  the  enp  of  the  sword.  On 
both  sides  humanity  and  gentleness  were  practised  bo  that  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives,  were  reverently  made  over  to 
their  friends.  The  shortsighted  looking  to  the  plurality  of  the 
enemy  and  the  paucity  of  the  king's  forces,  became  pale  from  unbe- 
coming apprehensions,  but  the  farsighted  read  the  inscription  of 
victory  on  the  countenances  of  the  imperial 1 servants  and  daily 
became  more  and  more  steadfast.  Especially  did  His  Majesty 
Jahfinbftni,  who  was  a world  of  resolution,  hearten  every  one  by 
fitting  behaviour,  and  inspire  them  with  courage. 

1 Autiyd-i-daulat,  servant  of  the  Lumaden's  Persian  Grammar,  Cal- 
State,  but  here  probably  a periphrasis  ontta,  1810,  II.  863. 

for  Hom&yUn  and  Akbar.  See 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

APPEARANCE  Of  GBIAT  MABV1L8  ; AND  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  Of  GOOD 
NEWS  ON  THE  PAST  Of  HlS  MAJESTY  THE  SlflHINgg&H  ; 

AND  OTHER  fOBTUNATE  OCCURRENCES. 

Though  His  Majesty  the  3b&hingbflh  used  his  tender  age  an  a 
veil  and  lived  secluded,  yet,  as  God  the  Creator  willed  that  the 
real  state  of  this  great  one  of  the  age  should  be  made  manifest, — 
involuntarily  did  wondrous  works,  each  of  which  was  a competent 
witness  to  his  lofty  nature  ( i&dhide  asVadil ),  hasten  to  the  world  of 
manifestation.  Among  the  unusual  things  which  at  this  time  revealed 
themselves  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the  SbfihinshSh,  was  this,  that 
he  came  out  on  the  roof  of  a house  in  the  city  and  contemplated 
with  his  clime-comprehending  glance  the  hostile  army.  It  was  so 
great  an  army  that  no  one* could  imagine  its  being  defeated,  but  he 
said  that  in  a short  time  “ our  ” men  would  disperse  it.  His  en- 
tourage who  knew  of  hiB  far-sight  and  had  often  beheld  his  marvels, 
rejoioed  at  this  tidings,  and  offered  thanks  to  God.  Things  like 
thislook  strange  to  custom-worshippers  and  formalists.  But  the 
worshippers  of  trnth,  and  the  esoteric  do  not  regard  this  occurrence 
or  hundreds  like  it  as  strange  when  coming  from  one  so  eminent 
temporally  and  spiritually. 

At  this  time  Khwftja  'Ambar  Nftgir,  who  was  an  old  servant, 
came  from  Kftbul  and  applied  for  employment.  His  Majesty  Jahfin- 
bftnf  made  him  over  to  the  nursling  of  Divine  light.  Forthwith 
he  entered  into  his  servioe  and  used  to  explain  to  him  the  manners 
and  customs  of  India,  and  he  brought  Indians  before  the  Cinque  of 
the  age.  As  the  star  of  the  men  of  India  was  powerful,  their  ways 
became  pleasing  to  him.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  conceived 
an  inclination  for  hunting  with  the  dta  (hunting  leopard),  and  the 
first  place  where  he  saw  the  sport.  For  Wall  Beg  the  father  of  the 
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&h&n  JahAn1  presented  as  pesbkagh  a cita  which  had  come  into  his 
hands  from  the  Afghans  at  the  battle  of  MAciwAra  and  was  called 
F&te^bAz  (the  gamester  of  victory).  The  farseeing  who  were  in  his 
entourage  made  conjectures  about  countless  victories  on  seeing  this 
strange  form.  The  keeper  of  this  cita  was  called  Dundu  and  on 
account  of  his  good  qualities,  he  received  the  title  of  Fateh  KhAn.* 
And  at  this  day  when  the  insignificant  well-wisher,  Abu*l-fa?l,  is 
writing  this  noble  volume  with  a pen  perfumed  with  sincerity, 
Fate^  Khfln  is  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty  the  Sbahinsh&h  &ud 
reckoned  among  the  especial  huntsmen.  His  Majesty  who  always 
dressed  himself  in  outward  disguises,  and  clothed  himself  in  other 
garb,  and  kept  his  splendour  hidden  under  various  veils,  made 
another  screen  for  his  beauty  by  his  regard  for  this  strange  animal. 
But  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  fragrance  of  musk  cannot  be  hid. 
On  that  day  when  fortune  drew  me  to  learn  wisdom  and  to  beatitude, 
and  when  by  having  the  blessing  of  service,  I became  cognisant  of 
the  perfections  of  this  chosen  one  of  God,  what  prostrations  of 
thanksgiving  did  I not  perform,  and  what  successes  did  I not  obtain 
from  this  auspicious  service  ! I was  exalted  spiritually  and  tempo- 
rally, and  I cleansed  tho  chamber  of  my  heart  from  superfluous 
desires.  Now  that  the  time  of  thanksgiving  has  arrived  and  that  I 
wish  to  record  my  impressions — so  that  I may  both  give  thanks  and 
that  a lamp  of  vision  may  be  put  in  the  path  of  the  walkers  in 
darkness,  t arn  unaffectedly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  I am  in  service 
and  that  there  is  a commercial  nexus.  Would  that  I had  no  outward 
acquaintance  (with  Akbar),  and  that  I were  not  in  the  list  of  visible 
servants  1 so  that  the  outwardly-seeing  but  inwardly-blind  might 
not  reckon  this  individual  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  and  that 
men  might,  through  my  apparent  exclusion  be  led  to  the  goal  and 
attain  felicity.  Good  God!  panegyrics  have  been  written  of  old 
about  ascetics  who  had  not  a tithe  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  excel, 
lencies  of  this  Khedive  of  the  Age,  nay,  many  of  them  had  naught 
but  external  semblance,  and  yet,  because  there  was  no  reciprocity 
in  the  matter,  men  void  of  insight  imagine  that  these  are  not 
flatteries  but  are  representations  of  the  truth ! But  now,  at  this 
day,  when  the  story  of  the  Leader  ( pegiwd ) of  mankind,  whether 

* Husain  Quit.  Blochmsnn,  82&  I * Blochmann,  628. 
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spiritual  or  temporal,  is  about  to  be  told,  I who  have  tracked  the 
Bpirit  of  the  age  must  bear  on  my  heart’s  shoulder  the  burden  of 
men’s  ill-understanding  ! But  forasmuch  as  my  first  thought  was 
to  pay  in  some  small  measure  my  debt  of  gratitude,  I am  not  sad- 
dened by  thiB  man- troubling  burden  [hdr-i-mardamazar) . And 
wherefore  should  I be  ? And  now  rejoicing  in  my  good  intention 
I pass  on  as  a swift  nocturnal  linkman!  Many  have  gained  the 
Truth  and  ta’en  the  highway  of  loyalty  ! I now  leave  this  subject, 
to  which  there  is  no  end,  and  return  to  the  point  in  my  narrative 
where  I was. 

In  fine,  His  Majesty  Jahanbani  waged  a masterly  war  for  about 
forty1 * * * * * *  days,  and  by  taking  thought,  and  by  making  preparations 
gave  support  to  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  and  enabled  them  to  adorn 
the  field  of  battle.  At  length,  on  2nd  gk'ab&n  of  the  year  in 
question  (962),  §2nd  June,  1555,  which  was  the  watch-day  (i naubat-i - 
taraddad )*  of  the  servants  of  His  Majesty  the  Sh&hinshflh  Khwflja 
Mu'azgam,  Atka  KJ&n  and  others  went  forth  and  did  manfully.  On 
the  other  side  Kalft  Pahftr,  brother  of  Iskandar,  came  forward  and 
fought.  Though  it  had  not  been  intended  that  on  that  day  there 
should  be  a general  engagement,  yet  as  something  was  to  emerge  from 
the  ctfrtain  of  fate,  gradually  the  flames  of  conflict  burst  forth  and 
rose  high.  The  victorious  troops  advanced  from  all  sides  and 
steadily  took  post,  so  that  there  was  a glorious  battle-array. 

Verse. 

Two  iron  mountains  moved  from  their  places, 

You’d  say  earth  was  moved  from  top  to  bottom, 

Two  armies  drew  their  poniards  in  front  of  each  other, 

The  centre  and  wings  were  drawn  up  in  line. 

The  rush  of  arrows  and  the  clash  of  swords. 

Tore  the  marrow  of  elephants  and  the  entrails  ( zehra , lit.,  gall-* 
bladder)8  of  tigers. 


i Humiyfln  had  been  leas  than 

thirty  days  at  Sihrind  for  he  arrived 

there  on  the  night  of  7th  Rajab. 

* I am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of 

the  word  taraddad  here.  It  usually 

means  reiteration  or  returning  -ZVau- 

bat  means  relieving  guard.  Appar- 


ently the  meaning  here  is  that  the 
duty  of  keeping  guard  was  with 
Akbar'a  division  on  that  day.  See 
BadiSnl  I.  460  who  uses  the  word 
yatak. 

* The  gall-bladder  is  supposed  to 
be  the  seat  of  courage,  and  JahXngfr 
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By  the  auspicious  influence  of  the  fortune  of  His  Majesty  the 
Sb&hingb&hj  a great  viotory  was  gained,  and  much  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperial  servants.  A large  number  of  the  luckless  foe 
went  to  the  world  of  non-existence.  Sikandar  went  off  with  his  men 
to  the  DSman-i-kdh  of  the  Panjfib.  Khwfija  Mus&firi,1  one  of  the  gallant 
men,  came  in  his  path.  When  Sikandar  saw  that  a man  was  going 
to  attack  him,  he  turned,  but  though  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
he  could  not  draw  it.  After  many  attempts  he  disengaged  himself 
from  him  and  came  away  from  that  dangerous  place.  What  else  but 
this  can  happen  to  those  intoxicated  with  the  world  and  proud  of 
their  glory?  His  Majesty  Jah&nbfini  in  the  midst  of  the  worldly 
success,  which  is  a wine  that  overthrows  men,  was  wise  and  made 
supplications  to  God.  And  he  conducted  himself  with  perfect  wisdom 
towards  all  classes.  Whnt  marvel  then  that  he  was  successful! 
Obedience  to  wisdom  the  Sultfin  (Sult&n-i-khird)  fits  the  work  to  the 
desire:  Firstly ; it  makes  the  intention  good.  Secondly ; effort  is 
made  in  work  suitable  to  one’s  condition.  Thirdly;  when  good 
results  are  obtained  the  credit  of  them  is  not  given  to  oneself.  And 
no  author  is  recognised  except  the  omnipotent  God.  In  fine  His 
Majesty  in  order  to  teach  the  superficial,  and  in  order  to  show 
respect  to  the  various  degrees  of  supplication,  did  not  confine  himself 
to  inward  thanksgiving,  but  had  recourse  to  external  acts,  and  pros- 
trated himself  in  prayer  to  God.  Though  when  India  'W^nlast 
conquered,  the  victory  of  His  Majesty  Gltl-sitfini  Firdus-mak&ni  was 
a masterpiece,  ns  has  been  already  doscribed,  yet  the  wise  and  acute 
know  that  it  was  not  like  this  present  marvel.  In  fact8  there  have 
been  few  instances  in  past  times  of  such  a victory  as  this  which  was 
obtained  by  few  against  many  and  which  came  solely  from  the  great 
throne  of  God.  Just  at  the  time  of  this  viotory  there  was  an  exces- 
sive storm  of  wind  and  rain.  As  this  caused  the  destruction  of 
a number  of  oppressors  and  ingrates,  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 


speaks  in  his  Memoirs  of  dissecting 
a tiger  and  a leopard  in  order  to 
disoover  the  souroe  of  their  vigour. 

l Apparently  this  is  the  BSbS  Dost 
Khwija  Khlfr  MuBiflrl  mentioned 
by  Bayicld  at  p.  82a  as  taking  part 

- ~ » rr«i i 


* See  translation,  supra,  p.  246. 
The  account  given  in  the  present 
chapter  about  the  battle's  being 
fought  on  the  day  assigned  to  Akbar's 
division  explains  the  expression  at 
p.  246  about  the  blessing  of  Akbar’s 
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to  the  successes  of  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  as  a mark  of  the 
destruction  of  the  contumacious.  But  as  it  prevented  a pursuit  of 
the  fugitives  and  gave  them  after  a thousand  agonies  a release  from 
danger  it  may  be  regarded  as  a respile  to  an  ill-fated  crew. 

When  by  Divine  aid  such  a great  gift  had  been  revealed.  His 
Majesty  sat  on  the  throne  of  justice  and  appraised  the  services  of 
the  loyal  and  devoted.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  jewel  of  the  sincere 
from  the  potsherd  of  service-sellers  the  question  arose,  in  whose 
name  should  the  proclamation  of  victory  be  recorded  ? Au  order 
was  given  that  everyone  should  lay  in  his  claim.  §b&h  Abu’l-ma'aK, 
who  was  drunk  with  the  wine  of  negligence,  wished  that  the  record 
of  the  glorious  victory  should  be  in  his  name.  Bair&m  KhSn  who 
was  conscious  that  the  coming  to  India  was  by  his  exertions,  and 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  victory,  had,  in  opposition  to  a crowd  of 
men,  supported  the  world-adorning  views  of  His  Majesty  Jahfinbani 
and  had  conducted  the  conquest  of  the  countries  and  the  uprooting 
of  foes,  was  keenly  desirous  that  the  proclamation  should  bear  his 
name.  The  farseeing  and  wise  who  knew  that  the  victory  was  due 
to  the  felicity  of  His  Majesty  the  gh&hinshfth  and  nursling  of  Divine 
light,  opened  their  eyes  and  ears  in  surprised  contemplation  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  experienced  and  the  just,  knowing  that  this  great 
victory  which  had  shed  its  rays  on  the  day  assigned  to  the  watch 
(naubat-i-mansuban)  of  the  light  of  the  garden  of  the  hhildfat  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  the  Shahinshah,  were  astonished 
at  the  utterances  of  those  men  (Abu’l-ma'fiH  and  Bair&m).  At  last. 
His  Majesty  Jah&nban!  became  by  inspiration  cognisant  of  the  truth, 
and  ordered  the  victory  to  be  inscribed  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty 
the  Sh&hinshah  and  thereby  gratified  the  loyal  far  and  near. 

One  of  the  strange  occurrences  of  this  time  was  the  arrest  of 
Khw&ja  Mu'agzam.  The  brief  account  is  that  a letter  containing 
some  lines  by  the  Khwftja  came  to  hand.  In  his  contemptible  under- 
standing and  wickedness,  he  had  written  improper  things  to  Sikan- 
dar  and  had  represented  himself  as  his  well-wisher.  His  Majesty 
was  greatly  surprised  and  called  upon  the  {Qiwfija  for  an  explanation. 
As  he  could  not  deny,  he  said  1 that  his  well-wishing  (daulat-khwaki) 


1 Apparently  he  maintained  that 
the  expressions  in  the  letter  about 
loyalty  referred  to  HumftySn  and 
80 


not  to  Sikandar.  Price  in  hin  Re- 
trospect gives  a different  rendering. 
His  view  is  that  I said  he 
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referred  to  His  Majesty  and  that  he  had  purposely  contrived  that  the 
letter  should  come  into  His  Majesty  V hand  in  order  that  he  should 
show  him  more  favour,  and  cause  him  to  be  the  performer  of  good 
service.  His  Majesty  ordered  him  into  confinement  and  plaoed  him 
in  charge  of  Mir  Q&li.  After  arranging  the  matters  of  Sihrind,  His 
Majesty  proceeded  by  way  of  SSmSna  towards  Delhi.  When  he 
came  to  S&mana  he  sent  Abn’l-Ma'fili  with  a number  of  officers  such 
as  Muhammad  Quli  IQian  Birlfts,  Ism&'il  Beg  Duldai,  Mugahib  Beg, 
Ibrfthlm  Khfin  Uzbek,  and  others  to  Lahore  so  that  if  Sikandar 
should  come  out  from  the  hills,  they  might  hold  him  in  check.  The 
charge  of  the  Panj&b  was  made  over  to  §hfih  Abu'l-ma'&li.  On 
account  of  the  pleasant  climate  of  Simina,  and  the  violence  of  the 
rains  ordered  a halt  there  for  some  days.  While  then,  a report  came 
from  Sikandar  J£kan  Uzbek,  stating  that  by  God's  help  he  had  come 
to  Delhi  and  that  the  enemy  had  not  withstood  him,  but  had  fled. 
The  proper  thing  now  was  to  exalt  the  site  of  India's  throne  by 
establishing  there  the  masnad  of  the  Lord  of  the  Age.  On  receipt 
of  this  news  His  Majesty  marched  from  Sain&na,  and  on  Thursday 
1 Ramazan,  20fch  July,  1555,  alighted  at  Salimgaj-h  which  is  on  the 
north  of  Delhi  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamunfi.  On  the  fourth 
of  the  same  month  he  entered  the  city  and  became  established  on  the 
throne  of  the  4 bilafat. 

On  this  day  and  while  on  the  march  His  Majesty  the  gk&hingh&h 
struck  a nilagao  'aft  antelope,  portax  pieties)  with  his  sword  and  took 
it  as  a prey  so  that  the  huntsmen  were  surprised,1  while  the  acuta 
obtained  a sign  of  his  capturing  the  booty  of  a sublime  intention, 
and  were  made  glad.  His  Majesty  Jah&nbanf  who  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  blessed  campaign  till  he  came  to  Delhi  and  conquered 
India  had  given  up  the  eating  of  animals  now  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  making  a beginning  (of  eating  flesh).  On  this  day  he 
rejoiced  exceedingly  and  ordered  that  a piece  of  the  nilagao  be  dried 
and  kept  in  order  that  when  after  the  Rama^&n  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  eat  animal  food,  he  might  make  his  first  meal  from  this 
flesh.  He  then  returned  thanks  to  God. 


wrote  disloyally  in  order  to  give 
Hum&ySn  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing his  favourite  virtue  of  forgiveness. 
Mir  Qtll  may  inban  tho  head-cook. 


1 B.M.  MS.  Add.  27,247  has 
ghiia  instead  of  hairat-afzai  so  that 
the  meaning  would  be  M it  became 
food  for  the  huntsmen." 
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All*  the  servants  of  the  threshold  of  the  Khilafat  received  high 
offices  and  noble  fiefs.  Sirk&r  Qifir  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
given  as  a jdgir  to  the  servants 1 * of  His  Majesty  the  SbfihinQbfth. 
Omen-takers  recognized  this  as  the  fort 8 for  the  distresses  of  the 
world,  and  again  drew  a presage  for  the  daily  increasing  dominion 
of  His  Highness.  Bairarn  KhSn  was  presented  with  Sihrind  and 
various  other  parganas . Taqii  Beg  £hin  was  sent  to  MewEt,  Sikan- 
dar  Khan  to  Agra,.  'All  QulL  to  Sambal,  and  Haidar  Muhammad 
Khfin  Akhta  Begl  to  Blana,  which  is  near  Agra.  By  the  blessing 
of  the  royal  advent,  and  the  beatitudes  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
khedive,  India  was  made  a garden  of  dominion  and  auspiciousness. 
Mankind  attained  good  fortune.  His  Majesty  stayed  in  the  fort 
of  Delhi  and  was  continually  engaged  in  pleasing  God,  and  he  watered 
the  rose-garden  of  sovereignty  with  the  stream  of  justice.  He 
forever  kept  before  him  obedience  to  the  Creator,  and  the  prosperity 
of  bis  creatures  and  so  adorned  the  throne  of  the  hhildfat . 

Among  the  occurrences  which  were  the  cause  of  increasing  his 
joy,  was  the  arrival  of  8]*ftli  Wall3 * * *  Atka  from  Kftbul.  He  brought 
news  of  the  health  of  the  chaste  ladies,  and  also  many  detailji.  He 
gave  the  joyful  news  that  God  had  given  a son  to  Mih  Jujak.  His 
Majesty  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  good  news  and  gave  a feast 
and  poured  the  coin  of  desire  ihto  the  lap  of  mankind.  He  gave 
that  rose  of  fortune  the  name  of  Farrukh  F§1,  and  rewarded  Qb&h 
Wall  for  his  news  by  the  title  of  Sulj&n  and  sent  him  back  to  Kabul 
with  presents.  He  also  gave  him  letters  of  greeting  and  affection. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of  Rustam 
Khan  who  was  a leading  man  among  the  Afghans.  The  brief  account 
of  tins  affair  is  that  when  the  Atka  &h&n  and  a number  of  the  royal 
servants  proceeded  towards  Hi$ftr,  they  halted  on  the  day  of  Khflrdftd 
6th  gfeahry ur = Wednesday,  25th  RamzSn,  two  kos  from  Hi?**?" 
Rustam  Kh&n,  Tatfir  Khan,  Ahmad  &b&n,  Pir  Muhammad  of  Rohtak, 
Bijli  ^han,  gjjiliftb  Khan,  Taj  Khfin,  Adam  &hftn  Qiy&m  Kh&nl  and 


1 The  meaning  is  that  ljlig&r  was 

given  as  an  appanage  to  Akbar. 

* B.M.  Add.  27,247  has  ihtdr  in 

which  case  the  meaning  is  " the 

shutting  off  or  restraining  the  evils 

of  the  world." 


3 Perhaps  this  is  the  Wall  Beg 
mentioned  in  Blochmann  518.  He 
was  son  of  Payanda  (the  part- 
translator  of  Bibar's  memoirs?)  and 
nephew  ot;  IJIjf  Muhammad  Koka. 
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a number  of  Afghans  camo  onfc  of  IJisfir  and  prepared  to  fight. 
Though  the  Afghans  were  nearly  2,000  in  number  and  the  royal 
servants  about  400,  a great  engagement  took  place  and  by  Divine 
help  the  victory  was  gained,  and  seventy  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
Rustam  KJian  fled  and  strengthened  the  fort  of  Hifftr.  The  con- 
tenders of  fortune  besieged  it  for  twenty-three  days.  When  Rustam 
found  himself  in  difficulties  he  came  to  terms.  He  was  sent  to  Court 
along  with  about  700  men  of  note  in  the  charge  of  Mir  Latif  and 
Khwftja  Qftsim  Makblaf,  and  he  did  homage  along  with  many  others. 
After  some  time  an  order  was  given  that  he  should  get  a proper  jagir, 
but  on  the  condition  that  his  sons  should  be  guarded  in  Bikrftrn  in 
order  that  they  might  enter  on  the  path  of  favour  and  also  that  the 
road  of  vigilance  and  caution  might  not  be  abandoned.  That  sim- 
pleton rejected  this  condition,  which  was  a means  of  confirming  his 
obedience,  and  was  about  to  abscond.  When  this  was  found  out, 
he  was  imprisoned  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Beg  Muhammad 
Igbak  Iqfl. 

One  of  the  occurrences  of  this  time  was  tho  affair  of  Qarabar 
Dfwftna.  The  short  account  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  common  men 
or  rather  of  the  unknown  men  of  the  camp.  When  after  the  victory 
of  Sihrind,  the  royal  standards  went  on  to  Delhi,  this  Qambar 
gathered  together  a number  of  his  own  set  of  vagabonds  and  in- 
dulged in  plunder  and  rapine.  Booty  was  continually  coming  into 
his  hands,  and  was  distributed  by  him,  and  out  of  cunning,  he  was 
continually  sending  petitions  to  the  Court.  Proceeding  from  Sihrind 
he  went  fightingon  and  got  possession  of  Sambal.  There  he  established 
himself  and  sent  his  adopted  son,  who  had  received  the  name  of 
'Arifu-l-lfth  to  Budftdn.  Rai  Husain  J&lwfinT,  who  was  a leading  officer 
amopg  the  Afghans,  was  there  and  was  got  rid  of  without  a struggle. 
From  there  Qambar  'All  went  on  to  Kant  Gola1  and  devastated 
that  country.  There  he  fought  an  irregular  ( bituzuk&na , without 
method)  battle  with  Rukn  Ehftn  a leading  Afghan  and  was  defeated. 
From  there  he  came  to  Budftdn.  Though  this  madman  was  always 
sending  petitions  and  making  representations  of  obedience  and  good 

i Kftnt  o Gola,  Bloohmann  373.  V.  498  note,  and  his  Supp.  Glossary 

They  are  in  Rohilkand,  and  nearly  II.  167. 

corresoond  to  Shihiahftnpflr.  Elliot 
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service,  his  words  and  his  deeds  did  not  agree.  He  extended  his 
foot  beyond  his  carpet  and  made  tnen  Khans  and  Sulfc&ns  of  his  own 
motion,  and  gave  them  standards  and  drams  1 Frenzy  took  possession 
of  him  and  often  from  madness  or  assumed  madness  and  fraud,  he 
gave  up  his  own  house  to  be  plundered.  There  continually  appeared 
in  him  irregular  proceedings  which  were  allied  to  madness.  When 
then  facts  repeatedly  came  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  he  issued  an 
order  to  ‘All  Quli  Khan  §h&ib&ni  to  send  him  to  Court,  and  to 
punish  him  if  he  resisted.  Just  when  the  madman,  having  been 
defeated  by  Rukn  Khan,  had  come  to  Bud&dn,  * All  Quli  Kb&n  after 
having  settled  the  affairs  of  Mlrat  came  to  Sambal.  After  arrang- 
ing matters  there  he  came  to  Budadn.  Though  he  sent  a person  to 
call  him,  Qambar  did  not  appear,  and  said  “ Just  as  you  are  a slave 
of  the  king,  so  am  I one  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  expedition,  and 
I have  got  this  province  by  the  sword.”  At  last  ‘Ali  Quli  Kfrta 
took  to  arms  and  when  Qambar  was  defeated,  he  took  ref  age  in  the 
fort  of  Budadn,  and  sent  a petition  to  Court.  When  His  Majesty 
got  this  account  of  him,  he  sent  Qftsim  Makhla?  to  encompass  him 
with  favours  and  to  bring  him  to  kiss  the  threshold.  Before  Q&sim 
had  reached  Budaon,  and  brought  this  message  of  deliverance,  ‘All 
Quli  Khan  had  killed  him.  The  short  account  of  this  is  thdt  when 
Qambar  strengthened  the  fort,  and  the  siege  was  being  protracted, 
‘All  Quli  Khan  sent  to  him  Muhammad  Beg  Turkam&n  and  Mullft 
Ghi&gu-d-din.  He  imprisoned  these  envoys,  and  they  secretly  won 
over  a number  of  people  to  their  side  and  having  by  oraft  overcome 
the  garrison,  they  made  Qambar  a prisoner.  ‘All  Quli  Khftn  sent 
his  head  to  Court.  The  just  heart  of  the  king  was  grieved  at  this 
and  he  sent  a firmfin  of  rebuke  to  ‘All  Quli  Kh&n.  He  asked  why 
he  went  to  war  when  he  Qambar)  was  making  proffers  of  obedience 
and  wished  to  submit,  and  why  did  he  kill  him  without  orders  after 
getting  him  into  his  power  ? His  Majesty  repeatedly  said  to  those 
near  him  that  he  had  wished  to  see  this  man  and  that  if  he  had 
found  on  the  tablet  of  his  forehead  truth  and  rectitude,  he  would  have 
shown  him  favour  and  have  educated  him. 

One  of  the  occurrences  of  this  time  was  the  ingratitude  of  M. 
Sulaim&n.  The  brief  account  of  this  is  that  when  the  royal  standards 
went  off  to  India,  Tardi  Beg  Kb&n,  who  held  Andar&b  and  Ighkamigh 
in  his  jagir , was  ordered  to  join.  MuqTm  Kbfn  remained  behind 
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to  look  after  the  jdgir . M.  Sulaimfin  thought  this  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  get  hold  of  the  territories.  First,  he  tried  craft,  and  sought 
to  win  over  Muqim  Kh&n  to  his  side.  When  this  failed,  the  Mirzft 
threw  off  the  mask  and  besieged  Andarftb.  Muqim  Shan  was  com- 
pelled to  come  out  with  hiB  family,  and  by  fighting  his  way  through 
he  got  away  from  that  dangerous  spot  and  came  to  Kabul.  One  of 
the  occurrences  of  this  time  was  the  killing  by  Khaidar  Muhammad 
Shan  Akbta  Begi  of  Qb&ei  Shan 1 the  father  of  that  Ibrahim  who 
had  had  an  itching  desire  for  a throne.  The  story  is  as  follows : 
When  ^aidar  Muhammad  Stan  was  sent  to  Biina,  GhfizT  Khan,  who 
was  the  governor,  oould  not  resist  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  Re- 
lying upon  the  promises  and  engagements  which  were  held  out  by 
Gaidar  Muhammad,  he  came  out ; but  Blaidar  Muhammad  fixed  his 
eyes  on  his  goods  and  chattels  and  broke  his  promise,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  the  sword  of  injustice.  When  His  Majesty  Jahfinbftui 
heard  of  this,  it  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  just  mind.  As  he 
(i.e.,  Huinftydn)  was  at  a distance,  and  had  only  recently  coino 
to  India  he  ostensibly  refrained  from  inflicting  punishment  on  hhn 
bat  he  announced  that  would  never  again  bind2  on  his  belt. 

And  in  truth  what  the  fate-interpreting  tongue  had  uttered  remained 
in  force  till  he  left  this  world.  Shihfibu-d-dTn  Ahmad  Khan  who 
was  the  Mir  Blydtftt  (t,*.,  officer  in  charge  of  buildings,  &c.),  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  to  appraise  the  property.  His  Majesty 
went  on,  in  ways  well-pleasing  to  God,  in  taking  care  of  his  subjects, 
in  bnildi$g  up  the  world,  and  in  giving  repose  to  mankind. 


1 In  B M.  Add.  87,247  the  words 
are  differently  and  more  grammati- 
cally arranged.  The  Ibrlhlm  here 
referred  to  is  the  IbrShTm  £h&n  8 Sr 
who  is  described  in  text  p.  339 
as  hating  contended  for  the  throne 
of  India  with  Sikandar  and  as  hav- 
ing been  defeated  by  him  near  Agra. 

. * Apparently  the  prophecy  was 
that  hie  arm  would  wither.  Bayixld 

tells  m that  ^aidar'a  arm  became 


useless.  Perhaps  this  was  ascribed 
to  Humlydn’s  prophecy  or  curse, 
bat  Bay&sTd  says  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a wound  that  he  received 
in  Afghanistan.  It  seems  that 
Hum&ydn  was  regarded  as  one  who 
had  the  power  of  imprecating  disaster 
on  those  who  bad  offended  him. 
Another  instance  is  given  by  Janhar 
and  Quibadan  Begam  as  having 
occurred  in  Sind. 
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Expedition  of  Hib  Majesty  the  gglHtNStfjAH  ro  the  Pan»Ib  in 

ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ORDERS  O?  HlS  Ma  TESTY 

JahanbInI  Jinn  at  Xs2tayInL 

Daring  this  time  that  the  world-conquering  soul  of  flis  Majesty 
Jah&nb&ni  was  managing  with  justice  the  territories  of  India,  un- 
pleasant reports  about  §]iah  Abu-l-Ma'&li  came  to  the  effect  that 
being  intoxicated  with  the  harmful  wine  of  the  world  he  was  troubl- 
ing the  people,  and  was  conducting  himself  in  ways  contrary  to  the 
king's  commands.  As  His  Majesty  Jahfinb&ni  had  a special  regard 
for  him  he  considered  such  reports  as  contrary  to  the  truth  and  as 
inventions  of  the  envious  and  malignant.  But  at  length  it  was  noised 
in  the  royal  camp  that  Sikandar  had  come  out  from  the  hills  and  it 
became  certain  that  this  infatuated  Sayyidzada  had  without  authority 
severed  Format  Kfr&n  from  the  governorship  of  Lahore  and  had 
appointed  one  of  his  own  creatures  in  his  room.  Also  that  he  was 
laying  hands  on  the  royal  treasure.  By  Divine  inspiration  the 
resolution  became  fixed  in  His  Majesty  Jahfinb ftnl's  holy  soul,  which 
was  a mirror  showing  what  was  right  for  country  and  empire,  that 
the  Panj&b,  which  is  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  India,  should  be 
made  illustrious  by  the  blessing  of  the  protection  and  government  of 
His  Majesty  the  9h&hin§h&h,  and  that,  if  it  seemed  proper,  Abii-1- 
Ma‘&li  should  have  fjijir 1 and  its  neighbourhood.  Moreover  as  he 
was  sending  about  this  time  for  the  chaste  ladies  from  Kabul  it  was 
right  that  the  Panj&b  should  be  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty 


1 Qi^ir,  we  are  told  in  the  previ- 
ous chapter*  had  been  conferred  on 
Akbar,  and  the  meaning  apparently 
is  that  if  Akbar  (and  Bair&m) 


thought  proper,  9iflr  might  now  be 
given  to  AbS-l-Ma'ill,  in  exohange 
for  the  Panjib. 
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the  Sb&hinfhAh’s  servants.  Though  the  army  was  large  enough 
to  quell  Sikandar  yet  for  political  and  personal  reasons  the  name 
“ auxiliary  ” was  used.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  963,  Novem- 
ber, 1555,  in  an  auspicious  hour  which  be6tted  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  t}ie  seven  climes,  His  Majesty  the  SJjAhinsbah  the  Divine 
nursling  was  appointed  (to  the  Panjftb)  according  to  the  rules  of 
sovereignty  and  splendour.  Bairam  KMn  was  nominally  appointed 
as  guardian  of  His  Highness,  but  in  fact  the  education  of  that  sup- 
port of  dominion  was  committed  to  the  fortunate  auspices  of  His 
Majesty  the  SbAhinshAh.  A number  of  loyal  and  faithful  followers 
attended  on  his  stirrup. 

When  they  arrived  at  Sihrind  the  royal  servants  who  were  in 
Higftr  Firuza  obtained  the  blessing  of  service  and  were  delighted. 
In  that  auspicious  station  Ustftd  'Aziz  SiatAnl  who  for  his  good 
service  and  loyalty  had  received  the  title  of  Rumi  Khan  1 and  had 
no  equal  in  pyrotechny  and  in  shooting  with  guns  had  the  felicity 
of  entering  the  Sb&hingb&h’s  service.  It  was  here  that  his  shooting 
began  and  in  a short  time  he  became  a master  in  this  strange  craft, 
just  as  he  is  a master  in  every  act  and  science.  And  wondrous 
masterpieces,  such  that  volumes  could  not  contain  the  accounts  of 
them,  were  displayed  by  this  exhibitor  of  perfections  in  this  as  in 
other  acts.  What  shall  I say  or  what  shall  I write  about  the  totality 
of  this  holy  personality  f For  without  exception  when  any  person 
who  shall  have  studied  some  particular  art  or  science,  whether  with 
mature  scientists,  or  with  master  craftsmen,  and  whether  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  have  acquired  practice  therein  by  studying  for  years 
with  able  teachers  enters  the  service  of  this  scrutinising  intellect 
and  universal  genius,  he  gets  lost  in  contemplating  his  abundant 
knowledge  and  is  struck  with  astonishment.  And  he  thinks  to  him- 
self that  apparently  His  Majesty  has  spent  all  his  time  in  nothing 
but  this  art.  But  afterwards  he  says  no  one  could  acquire  such 
skill,  it  must  be  the  gift  of  God  ! And  one  of  the  wonderful  things 
is  that  he  enters  into  contradictory  dispositions  and  varied  characters 
in  one  and  the  same  seance,  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  the  world- 
adorning  mind*  What  capacity  have  philosophers,  or  learned  men, 

1 Perhaps  the  Bflml  Shin  QalabY,  i.e.,  of  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  Blockmann 
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or  artists  to  keep  his  company  except  for  a time  and  on  their  own 
subject  T Such  lofty  understanding  and  such  wide  intelligence  are 
not  within  human  powers.  Rather  the  power  of  an  angel  would  not 
suffice.  May  Almighty  God  long  preserve  this  glorious  pearl  for  the 
alignment  (intigdm)  of  mortals  ! 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

Bbikf  account  or  His  Majesty  JahahbInI  Jainnat  AshayAn?,  ani> 

DKflCKIPTJON  OF  80MK  OF  HJ8  NKM AKKABIE  INVENTIONS 
AMD  KEQULA'UONS. 

As  tlie  affairs  of  the  Panjftb  had  been  happily  arranged  by  the 
expedition  of  His  Majesty  thegfcahinsbfih  there,  His  Majesty  Jnhanbani 
remained  in  Delhi  and  employed  himself  in  the  work  of  political 
administration..  He  gave  his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
territories,  the  extirpation  of  enemies  and  the  conquest  of  other 
provinces.  He.  repeatedly  said  that  he  would  make  several  seats  of 
government,  and  labour  for  the  regulation  of  India.  Delhi,  Agra, 
Jauupur,  Mflndii,  Lahore,  Qanituj  and  other  suitable  places  would  be 
chosen  and  in  every  place  there  would  be  an  army  under  the  charge 
of  a prudent,  farseeing,  subject-cherishing,  and  just  officer,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  need  then  for  an  auxiliary  force.  And  he  would 
not  keep  more  than  12,000  horse  attached  to  his  own  person.  He 
also  used  to  say  that  he  would  have  embroidered  gold  and  silver  scats 
prepared  to  bo  used  in  the  public  assemblies  by  the  princes  and  by 
such  men  of  his  entourage  as  were  to  be  exalted  by  special  honour 
so  that  they  might  sit  upon  them  when  an  order  to  that  effect  was 
given.  For  it  was  likely  that  the  affections  of  the  great  and  worldly, 
who  had  not  reached  the  palace  of  loyalty  but  still  remained  in  the 
bazar  of  traffic,  and  of  loss  and  gain,  would  not  be  captured  merely 
by  gifts  of  property,  and  that  until  their  honour  and  prestige  were 
increased  they  would  not  be  won  over. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  till  now  his  mind  was  exercised 
in  strange  inventions  and  in  showing  forth  recondite  truths.  Among 
these  was  this  that  at  the  time  when  His  Majesty  Geti  Sitnni  Firdus 
Malc&ni  proceeded  from  Kabul  to  Qandah&r  he  left  His  Majesty 
Jahanbdnl  in  Kabul  to  look  after  affairs*  One  day  His  Majesty 
was  riding  in  the  environs  of  the  city  aud  exploring  the  plains  and 
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meadows.  On  the  way  he  said  to  Maulftnft  Ruh  Ullfib,  who  was 
his  teacher,  “it  has  occurred  to  me  to  take  an  augury  from  the 
names  of  three  persons  whom  I may  find  on  the  road,  and  I shall 
build  the  foundations  of  my  dominion  ( dqulat ) thereon.”  The 
Maulftnft  said  the  name  of  one  person  would  be  enough.  He  replied 
“ A secret  inspiration  has  communicated  itself  to  me.”  After  going 
a little  distance  a wayfarer  of  mature  age  appeared  and  when  they 
asked  him  his  name,  he  replied  “ Murad  Khwaja.”  After  him 
another  man  appeared  who  was  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  wood. 
When  they  asked  him  his  name  he  said  “ Daulat  IQiwaja.”  Upon 
this  the  inspired  tongue  (of  Hum&yun)  said  that  “ if  the  name  of 
the  next  person  that  comes  be  Sftficlat  Khwftja  it  will  be  a strange  and 
beautiful  coincidence,  and  the  star  cf  joy  (murdd)  will  ascend  from 
the  horizon  of  auspiciousness  (sa'ddat).”  At  that  very  moment  a 
man  (a  boy,  in  Kfrwfind&mir’s  account)  appeared,  who  was  grazing 
some  cattle,  and  when  they  asked  him  what  his  name  was  he  replied 
u Sa'fldat  Khwftja.”  The  servants  in  attendance  were  astonished  at 
this  marvel,  and  all  felt  assured  that  the  lord  of  auspicious  for- 
tune would  by  Divine  favour  attain  to  lofty  rank  and  become  possessed 
of  dominion.1 

When  these  mysterious  glad  tidings  were  fulfilled  and  the  rose 
garden  of  hope  was  made  fresh  and  verdant  by  the  stream  of  justice 
he  founded  his  affairs,  sacred  and  secular  on  joy  (murdd),  dominion 
(daulat)  and  auspiciousness  (sa'ddat).  And  he  divided  all  the  servants 
of  the  fortunate  threshold,  or  rather  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
dominions  into  three  classes.  He  called  his  brothers,  and  other  re- 
latives, his  officers,  his  viziers,  and  all  his  soldiers  Ahl-i-daulat*  For 
it  was  olear  that  without  the  help  of  this  body  of  men  the  ladder  of 
dominion  and  fortune  could  not  be  climbed.  He  called  the  philosophers, 
the  'ulamft,  the  chancellors  (f  addr),  the  sayyids,  the  shaikhs,  the 
Qfizis,  the  poets  and  the  other  learned  men,  the  judges,  nobles  *nd 
skilful  persons  AhLi-sa'ddat,  because  the  honouring  of  these  aus- 
picious persons,  and  the  association  with  them  were  a means  of 
gaining  everlasting  auspiciousness.  He  called  architects,  painters. 


1 This  story  is  given  Sn  Elliot  V. 
1X8  and  286  who  remarks  that  it  first 
appears  in  KhwlndamTr.  N if ftmn-d- 
din  and  Feriifcta  assign  it  to  the 


period  just  before  Humiyftn’s  con- 
quest of  India.  Khwftndamlr  calls 
the  teacher  Maslhu-d-dln  Rafeudla 
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musicians  and  ti\ngevsAhl-i-murdd,  because  they  were  the  delight  of 
all  the  world.  Similarly  lie  divided  the  days  of  the  week  araoug 
the  AhUi-daulat , sa'adal  and  murdd,  to  wit,  Saturday  and  Thursday 
belonged  to  Ahl-i-sa‘£dat,  and  on  these  two  days  his  attention  was 
given  to  the  regulators  of  knowledge  aud  devotion.  The  reason  of 
appropriating  those  two  days  to  the  AhJA-aa'ddat  was  that  Saturday 
is  assigned  to  Saturn,  and  Saturn  is  the  patron  of  shaikhs  and 
ancient  families.  Thursday  is  Jupiter’s  day,  and  that  is  the  star  of 
learned  men  and  of  other  noble  orders.  Sunday  and  Tuesday  were 
assigned  to  the  AhLi-daulat,  and  on  them,  royal  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  world-government  were  transacted.  The  reason  for 
thus  assigning  these  two  days  was  that  Sunday  appertains  to  the 
sun  whose  rays  regulate  rule  and  sovereignty,  while  Tuesday  is 
Mars’s  day  and  Mars  is  the  patron  of  soldiers.  Monday  and  Tuesday 
wore  days  of  joy  {murdd).  On  these  days  boon-companions  and 
favourites  and  others  of  the  Ahl-i-murdd  were  treated  with  special 
favour.  The  point  in  selecting  these  two  days  was  that  Monday  is 
the  Moon’s  day,  and  Wednesday  is  Mercury’s.  Both  of  these  have 
a special  connection  with  household  matters  (a mur-i-biyutat),  Friday 
{jam'a),  in  accordance  with  its  name,  applied  to  all  objects,  and  on 
it  all  the  classes  of  humanity  participated  in  the  royal  bounty. 

One  of  the  arrangements  which  characterised  the  dnotm-days 
was  that  when  the  throne  of  the  ]shildfat  was  set  np  and  His  Majesty 
being  seated  thereon  was  advising  the  Divan , information  was  given 
to  the  people4>y  beat  of  dram,  and  when  he  left  the  Divan , cannon - 
iers  announced  the  fact  to  the  subjects  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
And  on  these  days  keepers  of  the  wardrobe  1 * would  bring  several 
suits  of  apparel,  (< dcut-i-khelat ),  and  the  treasurers  several  bags 
of  gold  near  to  the  palace,  so  that  their  might  be  no  stoppage  to  the 
gifts  and  largesses.  Several  brave  men  stood  armed,  and  with 
cuirasses -on  their  breasts. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  that  of  three  golden  arrows  which 
were  an  allusion  to  the  three  divisions9  of  sa'ddat , daulat  and  murdd . 
Each  of  these  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  three  classes 
in  order  that  he  Bhould  supervise  the  works  thereof.  And  it  was 
provided  that  so  long  as  eaoh  of  the  holders  of  these  arrows 

1 Knrkiraqtfdn,  Blochmsnn  87  ».  2 * Sahm  which  means  both  a divi- 

nd  616.  sion  or  segment,  and  an  arrow. 
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exerted  himself  in  the  management  of  the  duties  appertaining  to 
that  division  (sahm),  which  consisted  iu  acting  according  to  the  will 
of  God  and  in  loyalty,  he  should  be  the  subject  of  favour  and  should 
be  secure  on  the  mamad  of  authority.  But  if  ever  he  should  become 
intoxicated  by  the  wine  of  grandeur  and  transgress  the  path  o^ 
justice,  or  from  some  evil  motive  should  avert  his  eyes  from  loyalty, 
and  should  restrict  his  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  arrow  of 
his  design  would  not  reach  the  target  of  success  and  the  writing  of 
deposition  would  be  drawn  on  the  page  of  his  condition,  and  he  would 
meet  with  a fitting  retribution.  Mir  Khwand  the  chief  chronicler 
(Mir  MuwarriJih)  has  recorded  in  his  Qdnun-i-humayuni  1 that  in  the 
time  of  his  service  the  arrow  of  sa'adat  was  entrusted  with  absolute 
authority  to  the  most  excellent  of  the  masters  of  learning  and  perfec- 
tion— Maulana  Farghali,8  and  the  opening  and  shutting,  the  con- 
traction and  expansion,  of  the  affairs  of  Sayyids,  Shaikhs,  f Ulamfi, 
Q5?Is,  and  teachers,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics 
( arbab-i-am&hn,  lit . wearers  of  large  turbans),  and  tho  appointment 
and  removal  of  those  entrusted  with  the  works  of  religion,  and  the 
assignment  of  stipends  and  siyurghdls  were  all  in  his  cjiarge.  The 
arrow  of  daulat  was  with  the  prop  of  sovereignty — Amir  Hindu  Beg, 
and*  the  shutting  and  opening,  the  binding  and  unloosing  of  the  great 
affairs  of  the  officers  and  viziers,  and  of  all  the  government-clerks, 
and  those  entrusted  with  civil  affairs,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  appointment  of  the  household 
servants  rested  with  him.  The  arrow  of  murdd  and  of  the  works  of 
architecture  was  assigned  to  Amir  Waisi.  He  had  to  look  after  the 
buildings  and  the  arrangement  of  matters  of  pomp  and  pageantry 
and  to  care  for  the  perfecting  of  the  things  of  splendour  and  glory. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  the  distribution  of  arrows  into 
twelve  classes.  Each  order  of  men  was  assigned  to  an  arrow.  The 
arrangement  was  as  follows : The  twelfth  arrow,  which  was  of  the 
finest  gold,  was  reserved  for  the  royal  quiver,  i.e.,  for  HumfiyQn  and 
Akbar.  The  eleventh  was  for  the  brothers  and  other  kinsmen  and 
such  of  the  sons  of  kings  as  were  servants  of  the  threshold  of  domi- 
nion. The  tenth  arrow  was  for  the  Sayyids,  the  Shaikhs  and  the 


i Of  Elliot  V.  116  and  B.M.  MS. 
Vr.  1762,  and  Add.  30,774. 

• This  is  the  man  of  whom  P aider 


Mire*  writes  so  severely,  and  who 
was  drowned  at  Cans!. 


046  akbarnAma. 

*Ulam&.  The  ninth  for  the  great  officers.  The  eighth  was  for  the 
intimates  (maqarrabdn)  and  the  ankacidn  who  held  mamabs  (offices). 
The  seventh  for  the  other  ankacian,1  The  sixth  for  the  heads  of  * 
clans.  The  fifth  for  the  distinguished  young  volunteers.  The  fourth 
for  the  cashiers  (Blochmann,  45).  The  third  for  the  soldiers  ( juandn - 
irjargaK ).  He  second  for  artificers.8  The  first  for  doorkeepers,4 
watchmen,  and  the  like. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  his  dividing  the  department  of 
State  into  four  classes  corresponding  to  the  four  elements,  viz,,  Fire, 


Air,  Water,  and  Barth.  And  for 

i The  word  in  text  is  unintelligi- 
ble and  is  no  doubt  corrupt.  A 
footnote  sayB  that  on  the  margin 
of  one  MS.  there  is  written 
Ickl,  which  is  explained  as  meaning 
head-writer.  Perhaps  the  copyist 
thought  of,  or  wrote  bitikcl&n,  official 
writers,  see  Jarrett  II.  47.  The  n 
in  the  text  is  dearly  wrong,  and 
this  letter  does  not  oocur  in  A.F.’s 
original,  viz,,  KhwSndamTr.  who  has 
Zekttn,  B.M.  MS.  Or.  1762, 
p.  188,  Zeker  gives  <^1  meaning 
a brother-in-law,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  word,  or  it  may  be  connected 
with  ^£**1  Ickir,  inner,  and  conse- 
quently intimate,  or  ever  with 
Iekl  drink,  or  with  meaning 

elegant,  slender.  From  its  follow- 
ing maqarrabdn  it  clearly  means 
Intimate  associates  of  some  kind. 

. * Sarjsbailan-i-qahail.  Elliot  V. 
*12°.  renders  the  corresponding  pas- 
sa  of  Shwlndamlr  “the  harenu 
and  the  well-behaved  female  atten- 
dants." But  Khwindamlr's  words 
are  maPalliq  a it  ba  $ arjfcaildn  qabdil 
u yuzbakddn  (*.«.,  Uzbeks)  and 
apparently  the  12  divisions  had 
referenoe  only  to  males.  The  fifth 
which  Elliot  renders  young  maid- 


the  transaction  of  the  business  of 


servants  is  in  A.F.’s  text  Veka  juandn • 
i-bahadur , and  perhaps  means  the 
volunteers  or  independent  warriors 
(Ekleahd)  referred  to  in  Erskino’s 
Supplementary  Remarks,  Hist.  II. 
541,  as  men  who  joined  the  service, 
either  alone,  or  with  a few  followers, 
as  volunteer!  soldiers  of  fortune. 
PerhapB  these  Ekkaha  were  the  men 
afterwards  called  Ahadi  or  Afcadi  in 
Akbar’s  time,  see  Blochmann,  20n 
and  161.  Ika  d^fis  a Mongolian  word, 
and  means  great.  Quatremlre  N. 
and  E.,  XIV. 

8 Shdgird  pe§hagdn.  This  expres- 
sion is  often  used  for  civilians  or  lay- 
men attached  to  an  army,  such  as 
shopkeepers,  citizens,  and  the  like. 

4 Khwand&mir  has  the  word  dar- 
bdndn  but  he  has  not  the  word  pda- 
bdndn.  Instead  of  pdabdndn  he  has 
adrbdndn.  See  B.M.  MSS.  Or.  1762, 
p.  133  and  Or.  6850,  p.  196.  The 
pages  which  should  contain  the  ac- 
count of  the  arrows  are  wanting  in 
the  translation  in  the  B.M.  MS. 
Add.  80774.  There  is  a gap  after 
p.  76  or  496.  A note  at  the  end  of  Or. 
5850  makes  the  curious  mis-state- 
ment that  the  work  is  by  Gulbadan 
Begam! 
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each  of  these  four  departments  a vizier  was  appointed.  The  artiller 
and  the  arrangements  of  armour  and  arms  and  of  other  things  with 
which  fire  had  to  do  were  called  the  Fire  Department.  Khwflja 
*Abdu  1-Mulk  was  appointed  to  be  vizier  of  it.  The  wardrobe 
(karqiraqkbana),  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  and  the  necessary  manage* 
ment  of  the  mules  and  camels  was  called  tho  Air  Department.  The 
charge  of  it  was  given  to  Khwaja  Lafcif  Ullah.  Tbe  arrangements 
of  the  S&arbatbhdna,  the  wine-cellar  (aucikbdna),  and  of  [“canals  was 
called  the  Water  Department.  Khwftja  Hasan  was  appointed  the 
vizier  thereof.  The  affairs  of  agriculture  and  of  buildings 1 * * * * * * and  the 
administration  of  exchequer-lands  (labf-i-fchdlifdt)  and  of  some  of  the 
buildings  (biyutdt)  were  called  the  Earth  Department.  The  vizier  was 
Khwftja  Jalalu-d-din  Mirzft  Beg.  In  every  one  of  the  departments 
one  of  the  Amirs  was  employed.  For  instance,  Amir  Nftyir  Quli  was 
the  Mir  Sarkar,  or  head-officer,  of  the  Fire  Department  and  always 
wore  red. 

Another  of  the  inventions  of  this  time  was  that  four  large  barges 
were  set  in  the  river  Jamuna  (Jumna)  and  that  the  master-carpenters 
constructed  * on  each  of  them  a cdrf.dq  (a  square  house)  of  two  storeys 
and  of  very  elegant  shape.  The  barges  were  so  joined  together  that 
the  carfaqs  faced  one  another.  Between  every  two  of  these  fiour. 
barges  another  tdq  (platform)  was  made  8 and  thus  there  appeared  an 
octagonal  reservoir  between  the  barges. 


l ‘ Imdrat . Perhaps  the  word  here 
means  colonization  or  the  settling  of 
ryots,  for  we  have  buildings  (biyutdt) 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards. 

* Tbe  text  Bays  that  the  carpenters 
made  tbe  barges  too,  but  I presume 
tliat  the  skill  of  tbe  U8ldddn-i.na.jjdr 
was  chiefly  shown  in  constructing  the 
houses  upon  them.  The  cdrtdqs 
are  perhaps  square  buildings  or  they 

may  be  buildings  with  four  pillars, 

see  Vullers  b.v.  cdrtdq.  But,  as  Quat- 

remlre  points  out  N.  aud  E.,  XIV. 

498,  the  word  car,  four,  is  often 

vaguely  usod. 

8 Lit.  were  by  the  field  of  power 
made  into  faot.  A.F.  has  been  simply 


copying  Khw&nd&mlr,  and  I confess 
I do  not  fully  understand  the  des- 
cription, or  how  the  tank  or  reservoir 
was  octagonal.  I suppose,  however, 
that  the  four  barges  formed  a square 
and  that  the  space  between  them, 
which  was  probabl  ’ planked  over, 
made  a portion  of  the  river  into  a 
tank.  The  corresponding  passage  of 
Khwftndamlr  is  thus  translated  by 
Mun&hl  Sadas&k  Lit,  p.  90,  of  B.M. 
MS.  Add.  30,  774 

11  The  four  boats  which,  according 
to  royal  directions,  were  made  by  the 
most  clever  carpenters  in  the  water 
of  the  Jumna.  In  each* of  these 
boats  there  was  made  a large  room 


618 


acbabnAma. 


Another  of  his  excellent  inventions  was  his  arrangement  of  shops 
and  the  putting  up  of  a bazar  on  boats.  This  increased  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  rare  of  intellect.  In  the  year  989,  1532-88,  when  His 
Majesty  went  from  Flrflzfibfid-i-Dihlf  (t.e.,  Delhi)  to  Agra,  the  capital, 
by  way  of  the  river,  and  was  accompanied  by  most  of  the  Amirs  and 
pillars  of  the  State  and  all  the  tkcidn 1 and  officers,  a bazar  of  this 
kind  was  made  and  carried  down  the  Jamfinfi.  Everyone  could  get 
what  he  wanted  in  that  bazar. 

In  like  manner  the  royal  gardeners  made,  in  accordance  with 
orders,  a garden  on  the  river. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  a movable  8 bridge. 

Another  of  his  wonderful  inventions  was  a movable  palace.  This 
palace  was  composed  of  three  storeys  which  were  of  cut  beams. 
The  master-carpenters  had  so  joined  the  pieces  together  that  who- 
ever looked  at  them  thought  that  the  whole  was  of  one  piece. 
Whenever  they  wanted  they  could  take  it  to  pieces  and  convey  it 
to  any  country.  And  the  ladders  (or  steps)  to  the  upper  storey  were 
so  constructed  that  they  could  be  opened  out  or  shut  up  at  pleasure. 

One  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of  that  holy  mind  was  a cap 
(tdj)  which  was  alike  magnificent  and  agreeable  to  wear.  The  border 
(or  margin)  which  went  round  the  tdj  had  two  divisions  ( furja ),  and 
each  of  these  was  in  the  form  of  the  figure  seven  (V),  and  thus  by 
there  being  two  figures  7 (VV)  the  number  &7  was  produced,  which 


(having  four  doors  or  pillars)  of  two 
storeys  exceedingly  nice.  The  boats 
were  joined  together  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  four  apartments  stood 
opposite  each  other,  and  by  the  junc- 
tion of  each  two  boats  another  apart- 
ment was  produced  and  between  all 
the  four  a figure  resembling  a reser- 
voir of  octagonal  form  was  made." 
Price  says : “ The  four  vessels  were 
connected  by  a strong  platform  or 
some  speoies  of  gallery  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pavilions  were  placed 
in  a situation  exactly  opposite  to 
each  other,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  and  between  each  of  the 


vessels  was  interposed  an  additional 
pavilion,  making  altogether  the  num- 
ber of  eight  and  forming  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  a beautiful  tank 
or  pond  of  water  of  eight  sides." 

1 This  is  the  word'anfcocidn  already 
referred  to.  Possibly  it  may  be  here 
a mistake  for  bitikcldn  or  writers. 

* This  is  described  at  length  by 
Khwandamlr,  p.  139a,  of  Persian  text 
and  112  of  translation.  It  is  per- 
haps characteristic  of  A.F.  that  this, 
perhaps,  the  only  really  useful  work 
of  Hum&y&n,  is  left  undescribcd 
by  him. 
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was  the  numerical  value  of  the  word  ‘t**.  Here  it  waa  called  the 
taj-i-'izzat  or  cap  of  honour.  This  was  invented  in  BadafeJish&n  1 afld 
when  His  M&jesty  came  to  Agra  and  appeared  before  His  Majesty 
Get!  Sitftnl  Firdus  Mak&nl  the  latter  was  much  pleased. 

Another  of  his  inventions  was  a tent  ( hhivgd ) which  had  twelve 
partitions  corresponding  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Each  mansion 
(burj)  had  lattices  ( pinjarahd ) 8 through  the  interstices  of  which  there 
shone  the  light  'of  the  stars  of  dominion.  And  there  was  another 
tent8  which  waB  like  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  which  encompasses 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  surrounded  the  other  tents  and 
as  the  crystalline  sphere  ( i.e .,  the  Heaven  of  Heavens)  is  uudotted 
(with  stars)  so  this  tent  was  without  lattices. 

One  of  his  pleasure-increasing  inventions  was  the  "carpet  of 
mirth’’  {basdt-i-ni&ha  t) . This  was  a round  carpet  corresponding  to 
the  orbits  of  the  spheres  and  the  elemental  spheres.  The  first 
circle  which  corresponded  to  the  crystalline  sphere  was  white,  the 
second  blue  ( kabud ),  the  third  black,  like  Saturn,  the  fourth,  which 
was  the  house  of  Jupiter,  was  light  brown  (sandali),  the  fifth,  which 
was  related  to  Mars,  was  ruby-coloured,  the  sixth,  which  was  the 
house  of  the  Sun,  was  golden,  the  seventh,  which  waa  theiiouse  of 
Venus,  was  bright  green,  the  eighth,  which  was  the  station  of 


* The  taj-i-'izzat  according  to 
Khw&ndamir  waa  not  used  only  by 
Hum&yun,  but  was  for  the  nobles 
also.  Only  HumSyun's  was  all  of 
one  colour,  whereas  their’s  were  of 
several  colours.  He  may  have  in- 
vented it  in  Badakh«h&n.  but  the 
chronogram  of  its  construction,  taj. 
i-B'aadat,  given  by  KhwSndamlr 
yields  939,  or  two  years  after  Babur's 
death. 

* Blochm&nn  825,  account  of  pin- 
jarahtoM,  or  lattice-work. 

8 Khwladamlr*s  description  is  at 
p.  122  of  translation  and  140  of 
Persian  text.  “A  large  tent  which 
like  the  empyrean  heaven  that  covers 
the  inferior  ones  surrounded  all  the 


petty  tents  and  took  them  within 
itself  like  a cover.  Like  the  crys. 
tallinc  sphere,  on  which  there  are 
no  spots  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the 
planets,  this  had  also  no  lattice  or 
balcony  round  it.**  JQtwindamfr  ex- 
plains that  the  outer  tent  was  dis- 
tinct from  the  inner  one  and  could 
be  used  separately.  The  inner  tent 
which  represented  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  was  perhaps  the  tent 
mentioned  by  Gulbadan  Begam  and 
called  by  her  mikr-dmU,  as.,  assoc- 
iated with  the  sun.  The  word  which 
Sadasfik  LSI  has  translated  balcony  is 
qan'aat,  so  perhaps  the  outer  tent 
had  no  flaps  or  side-walls. 
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Meitravy*  wm  blaifih  (t*sani,  i.s#  lily#  or  iris- coloured).  For  the 
XMlor#  of  Mercury  is  composite  and  when  bine  and  rose  are  mixed 
the  result  is  sdsaxi.  And  the  reason  why  risani  was  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  other  colours  was  that  several  philosophers  have  called  the 
colour  of  Mercury  that  of  coUyrium  (kubli),  and  the  *u*an*  is  nearer 
to  oollyrinm  than  other  mixed  colours  are.  The  ninth  circle,  which 
was  the  station  of  the  Moon,  was  white.  After  the  oirole  of  the 
Moon  oame  the  region  ( kura , t.*.,  globe  or  sphere)  of  fire  and  air, 
then  that  of  earth  and  water.  The  inhabited  quarter  of  the  earth 
was  divided  into  seven  climes.  He  himself  occupied  the  golden  oirole 
(i.e.,  the  one  oonsecrated  to  the  Sun)  and  there  he  adorned  the  throne 
of  the  hbildfat.  Each  section  (or  group)  was  ordered  to  sit  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  one  of  the  seven  planets  which  was  appropriate 
to  it  in  the  circle  which  corresponded  therewith.  Thus,  the  Indian 
officers  sate  in  the  cirdle  of  Saturn,  while  the  Sayyids  and  the  ‘Ulamft 
sate  in  the  circle  of  Jupiter.  The  persons  who  occupied  each  circle 
made  use  of  dice,  on  eacL  side  of  which  there  was  represented  a 
human  figure  in  a different  position.  According  to  each  one's  throw 
he  assumed  a position  which  corresponded  to  the  figure  that  turned 
up.  For  example,  if  a standing  figure  turned  up  he  stood,  if  a seated# 
he  sate  down,  and  if  a reclining  one  he  lay  down.  This  was  a means 
of  increasing  mirth.1 

Another  of  his  excellent  devices  was  the  wearing  of  clothes 
each  day  corresponding  to  the  colour  of  the  planet  of  that  day. 
Thus  on  Sunday  he  wore  a yellow  robe,  which  is  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  the  Sun,  who  is  the  regent  thereof.  Ou  Monday  a he  wore 


i Perhaps^  some  will  think  thafc 
Hum&ytln’s  courtiers,  like  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus'  friends,  were  easily  amused* 
This  cajrpet  is  described  by  Khw&n. 
daraTr,  Persian  text  155,  translation 
206:  It  appears  to  have  been  of 
enormous  sise,  for,  he  sayB,  that  each 
of  the  seven  circles  had  200  grades  (?) 
so  that  in  all  1,400  persons  could  sit 
in  it.  The  bright  green,  $ab*rd§tflM, 
which  is  given  as  the  colour  of  the 
oirole  of  Venus,  is  said  in  the  dic- 
tionaries to  be  the  name  uf  a kind 


of  pigeon.  Blochmann,  pp.  294,  299, 
renders  «a6a  by  “ bluish."  S&dasQk 
Lkl  renders  iutant  by  violet.  The 
expression  umra-i- Hindi  used  with 
reference  to  the  circle  of  Saturn 
means  Indian-born  officers  whether 
Hindus  or  Muhammadans, for  Khwtn- 
d&inlr  says  that  the  Maika\%K  also 
sat  there. 

* Khwitidamtr  says  that  when  the 
moon  was  near  the  full  HumKyfin 
wore  white. 
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green,  which  is  appropriate  to  the  Moon,  and  so  on.  Another  of  his 
inventions  was  the  dram 1 of  justice.  If  the  claim  of  anyone  related 
to  some  dispute  he  beat  the  drum  once.  If  his  grievance  consisted 
in  the  non-receipt  of  stipend,  or  wages  he  struck  twice.  If  his  goods 
and  chattels  (mdl-ujih&t)  had  been  seised  by  oppression,  or  had  been 
stolen,  he  complained  by  beating  the  drum  thrice.  If  he  had  a claim 
of  blood  against  anyone  he  beat  the  drum  loudly  four  times. 

The  notes  of  the  inventive  genius  of  this  hbedive  of  holy  type 
are  many,  but  the  above  are  enough  to  enable  the  understanding  and 
the  acute  to  comprehend  the  rare  jewels  of  his  soul.  It  is  now  better 
to  abridge  wortis  and  to  come  to  the  proper  subject. 


I This  is  an  institution  as  old  as 
Nd&llirw&n.  Kh  wind  Amir  makes  the 
next  sentence  more  intelligible  by 
prefixing  the  word  andaJe  small  to  the 
word  ma/^dsamat,  dispute  or  suit. 
In  the  Lucknow  Museum  there  are 


a number  of  large  drums  which 
came  from  Agra,  and  are  said  to 
belong  to  Akbar’s  time.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  remains  of  one  of  Hu- 
miy  fin’s  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

Incidence  of  a flash  of  indication  of  a journey  to  the  world 
or  HOLINESS  ON  THE  INWARD  MIRROR  OF  HlS  MAJESTY  JahANBAn! 

Jinn  at  AsjjiyAnI,  and  his  departure  for  that  world. 

Let  it  not  be  concealed  from  inquiring  minds  that  at  about  the 
time  when  His  Majesty  the  Sbahinshah,  the  young  shoot  of  the 
parterre  of  insight,  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  Panjftb,  there  fre- 
quently rose  on  the  lips  of  His  Majesty  Jahanb&ni  Jinnat  igbiyftni 
the  mention  of  a departure  to  the  world  of  holiness.  Contrary  to 
his  laudable  habit  of  regarding  such  references  as  unbecoming 
(makrvh),  as  being  repugnant  to  the  management  of  affairs,  and  of 
avoiding  them  in  conversation,  he  now  took  pleasure  in  speaking  on 
the  subject.  Seemingly  the  flash  had  pictured  itself  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  his  mystery-knowing  heart.  Among  such  references 
there  was  this  that  one  day  he  quoted  with  commendation  the  true 
words  of  His  Majesty  Geti-sitani  Firdiis-Makfini,  when  he  remarked 
in  a meeting  of  friends  that  a servant  of  his  used  to  say  that  when- 
ever he  saw  the  graves  in  Qbazmn 1 he  felt  an  inclination  to  die. 
Following  up  this,  His  Majesty  would  say  that  when  he  contemplated 1 
Delhi  and  its  shrines  the  words  recurred  to  his  memory,  and  he 
thought  how  sweet  they  were  ! At  about  the  same  time  and  when  he 
was  proceeding  towards  the  eternal  world  he  said  to.  several  of  his 
familiars : “ This  day  after  paying  my  morning  devotions  a mysterious 
thing  occurred  and  a secret  inspiration  brought  this  quatrain  on  my 
lips:”— 


A “ Here  (Qhaanln)  is  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  Qaklm  Sanll  and  many 
other  saintly  personages/'  A.F.  in 
Atn,  Jarrett.  II,  408. 

1 Probably  Humiyftn  was  refer- 


ring to  a visit  which  be  paid  to  the 
shrines  and  graves  in  and  round 
Delhi  in  company  with  8idi  'All 
shortly  before  his  death.  Seep. 88 
of  the  Admiral’s  hook. 
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Verse. 

“ 0 God,  make  me  wholly  Thine. 

Acquaint  me  with  Thine  attributes. 

Tyrannous  Reason  hath  crippled  my  soul. 

Call  me  Thine  own  madman 1 * * and  set  me  free.” 

Tears  fell  from  his  truth-seeing  eyes  while  he  was  reciting 
these  lines,  and  complete  detachment  was  manifested  on  his  irradiated 
brows.  About  the  time,  too,  when  the  Court  was  at  Delhi,  the  eye- 
brightener  of  the  khildfat,  to  wit,  His  Majesty  the  ^hfthin^fth,  one 
night  beheld  in  a dream  that  someone  was  pulling  up  his  1 musky 
( i.e .,  black)  locks.  When  he  awoke  he  told  the  dream  to  Mfiham 
Anaga,  the  mother  of  Adhara  Ehftn.  She  summoned  all  the  skilled 
interpreters  and  asked  them  what  the  dream  portended.  When  this 
question  was  put  to  His  Majesty  Jah&nb&nl  he  said  : " Evil  will  be 
far  from  his  (Akbar’s)  head*”  Afterwards  he  told  them  quietly  of  his 
own  inevitable  doom,  and  administered  consolation  to  them.  Con- 
stantly during  those  days  he  was  uttering  words  which  had  for 
the  organs  of  the  farseeing  among  the  courtiers  the  savour  of  a pass- 
age from  tliia  transitory  world  which  all  must  quit,  %nd  which 
divided  8 the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  faithful  of  soul.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  the  arch  of  his  portico  these 
opening  lines  of  a poem  by  Shaikh  izari : — 4 * * * 


1 Cf.  Erskine,  Hist.,  535,  note. 
His  translation  and  account  of  the 

circumstances  differ  somewhat  from 
the  text.  Apparently  the  poet  con- 
trasts the  cold  light  of  reason  with 
the  ecstacy  of  madness  (or  love). 
The  translation  in  Erskine's  version 
of  the  AkbarnKma  in  the  B.M.  is 

nearer  the  original. 

4 The  text  has  dnhairat,  whioh 
presumably  stands  for  HumlyfLn,  but 

a footnote  says  thftfc  several  MSS. 

have  ?|&d«i,  and  all  the  MSS.  that 

I have  examined  in  the  B.M.,  I.O., 
and  B.A.S.  have  ff&dit,  and  so  has 

the  Lncknow  edition.  I have  there- 
fore adopted  the  variant.  1 think 


that  what  Akbar  saw  must  have  been 
the  pulling  of  his  own  locks, otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  cause  for 
alarm  on  his  account,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  his  father,  then  a man 
of  50,  would  have  black  hair. 

3 I have  paraphrased  the  passage.. 
The  literal  translation  is : ••  The  faith- 
ful of  soul  were  cut  to  pieces.*’ 

4 The  poetical  name  of  Jalil-ud-dln 
9&mza  of  Isfarain  or  MihrjSn  near 
NlahXpflr.  He  died  in  866  A.H. 
Beale's  Or.  Diet.,  90.  See  also  Bitu., 
Cat.  1, 43a.  According  to  the  aooount 
there  Afar!,  who  took  his  poetical 
name  from  the  month  of  his  birth,  was 
born  at  Marv  and  died  in  866  A.H.ss 
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Ferns. 

I’ve  heard  that;  on  this  gilded  dome  (the  6ky)  ’t  is  writ 
The  end 1 of  all  things  is  praiseworthy. 

He  also  when  near  his  departure  reduced  his  consumption  of 
opium,  so  much  so  that  he  said  to  his  intimates  “ We’ll  **e  for  how 
many  more  days  two  or  three  pellets  (habb)  will  suffice.”  He  had 
seven  days’  divided  supply  and  wrapped  in  paper,  and  made  over  to 
his  body«servants,  and  he  said  to  them  “ this  is  all  the  opium  we  shall 
eat.”  On  the  day  which  was  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  the 
region  of  holiness  and  detachment,  there  remained  four  pellets.  He 
sent  for  these,  and  partook  * thereof  in  rosewater. 

At  the  close * of  Friday  Habi’-ahawwal  963,  Sj&ah 


1461-62.  Badaftnl,  III,  193,  says  that 
Maulinft  Bekasl  is  the  authority  for 
this  story.  He  quotes  the  couplet. 

1 Another  rendering  might  be: 
44  To  meditate  on  the  end  of  all  things 
is  praiseworthy.”  Price  translates; 
“ Of  all  mankind  the  end  is  happy.” 

* The  meaning  is  not  quite  clear. 
Probably  A.F.  means  that  Hftmiyin 
took  one  of  the  four  pellets  along 
with  rosewater.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  would  take  four  all  at  once. 
The  day  when  he  sent  for  the  opium 
is  dearly^  I think,  the  day  of  the 
accident,  and  not  of  the  death,  and 
the  time  would  be  in  the  course  of 
the  day  and  before  the  accident, 
which  occurred  at  evening.  Proba- 
bly the  number  four  is  dwelt  upon  as 
indicating  that  HUmSyQn  had  set 
aside  the  exact  number  of  pellets 
that  would  last  till  his  death.  If 
Friday  was  the  day  of  the  accident 
and  he  took  one  pill  on  that  day,  and 
survived  till  Monday,  as  Sidi  ‘All 
says,  this  would  be  the  case.  Accord- 
ing to  other  authorities  he  died  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  26th 


January,  or  13  Babi’-al-awwal.  This 
is  the  date  given  in  the  B&dohihn&ma 
of  ‘ Abdu-l-Qamld,  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  p.  63. 

* But  perhaps  the 

Tfifat  is  wrong,  and  the  translation 
should  be  : “At  length,  on  Friday, “ 
Ac.  A.F.  does  not  give  the  day  of 
the  month ; but,  as  he  says  later  on, 
that  the  officers  concealed  the  acci- 
dent- (or  at  least  its  seriousness)  for 
seventeen  days  and  then  proclaimed 
Akbar  on  28  Babl'-al-awwal,  we  may 
take  it  that  the  fall  occurred  on  Fri- 
day, the  11th  Babl'-al-awwal,  corre- 
sponding to  24th  January,  1656.  S*e 
Mrs.  Beveridge's  translation  of  Count 
Noer’s  Akbar,  I.  67,  note.  The 
date,  11  Babl'-al-awwal,  given  at  the 
end  of  Stewart's  translation  of  Jau- 
har  is  not  in  the  original,  and  the 
whole  sentence  is  an  addition. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  discrepancy 
about  the  dates  of  HumlyUn's  fall 
and  death,  and  on  these  points  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  note 
above  quoted  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Rodgers'  not#  in  the  J A.S.B.  for 
1871,  Vol.  XL,  p.  133,  and  to  Mr, 
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Budlgh. 1 ‘Alam*  Q&th,  Beg  Mulak, 

Bloch  mann’s  remarks  thereon.  A.F.’s 
statement  that  the  fall  occurred  on  a 
Friday  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a number  of  worshippers 
were  assembled  at  the  adjoining 
mosque,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case  on  a Friday,  and  also  by  the 
testimony  of  Kitibi-Raral,  the  Tur- 
kish admiral,  8ldT  ‘All  Reis.  He 
was  in  Delhi  at  the  time ; and,  though 
he  does  not  expressly  nay  so,  hr:  was 
apparently  present  at  the  last  audi- 
ence. His  words  (Vambdry’s  transla-  ! 
tion,  Luzac,  1829,  p.  55)  are  : "All 
was  ready  for  the  start  (the  Admi- 
ral’s). Hum&yOn  had  given  audience 
on  Friday  evening,  when,  upon  leav- 
ing his  castle  of  pleasure,  the  Muez- 
zin, announced  the  Ezan  just  as  ho 
was  descending  the  staircase.  It  was 
his  wont,  whenever  he  heard  the 
summons,  to  how  the  knee  in  holy 
reverence.  He  did  so  now,  but  unfor- 
tunately fell  down  several  Bteps,  and 
reoeived  great  injuries  to  his  head 
and  arm.”  Truly  the  proverb  rightly 
says,  * There  is  no  guarding  against 
fate.’ 

" Everything  was  oonfusion  in  the 
palace,  but  for  two  days  they  kept 
the  matter  secret.  It  was  announced 
to  the  outer  world  that  the  sove- 
reign was  in  good  health,  and  alms 
were  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  that  was 
on  the  Monday,  he  died  of  his 
wounds.” 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the 
Turkish  Admiral  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to  by  A.F.  as  Gagfeatil  Khin. 

No  officer  of  Humlydn's  or  Akbar’s 


8 and  other#  who  had  retained 

of  that  name  iB  mentioned  anywhere, 
and  STdl  ‘All  may  have  got  the  sob- 
riquet of  Caghat&l  J£h&n  on  account 
of  his  proficiency  in  the  Caghatif  lan- 
guage. See  the  Turkish  publisher’s 
preface,  Vambdry,  l.e.,  p.  XVII. 
Bldl  ‘All,  too,  had  just  come  from 
GujrSt.  Another  reason  for  believing 
Friday  to  be  the  day,  is  that  Friday 
was  Hu  mly  flu's  day  for  holding  re- 
ceptions and  granting  audiences. 
8*9  A.N.Oap.,  LXII.  On  the  whole 
then,  unless  it  can  be  established 
astronomically  that  Venus  did  not 
rise  on  Friday,  ‘24th  January  1556,  I 
thin>  we  may  take  that  U be  the 
day  of  the  accident.  This  (fate  is 
further  corroborated  by  3ldl  ‘All’s 
statement  that  he  left  for  Lahore  ou 
a Thursday  in  the  middle  qf  Rabl’-al- 
awwal.  He  did  not  leave  till  after 
the  death,  and  Thursday  would  be 
the  17th  Rabl’-al-awwal.  Vambdry’s 
translation,  contrary  to  that  of  Dies, 
makes  Thursday  the  day  of  the  Ad- 
miral’s arrival  at  Lahore,  but  this  is 
clearly  wrong. 

With  regard  to  the  plaoe  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  aocident  there  is 

i Blochmann,  871  and  888. 

4 If  this  was  Kh&n  'Alam  Galina 
Beg,  Blochmann,  878,  he  mnst  have 
returned  from  Mecca  before  Klrar- 
In’s  death.  But  perhaps  it  is  not. 
‘Alam  Shlh  is  mentioned  at  p.  885  of 
text  as  one  of  those  who  aooompanied 
Kftmrtnto  India. 

*It  would  seem  from  this  aa  if  Beg 
Mfilak  had  repented  and  gone  after 
Ktmrin. 
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from  the  and  Caghatti  JQ iftn  and  some  men  from  Gujrft  came 

and  made  reports.  Also  Pahlwln  Dost  Mir  Barr,  and  Maulfinfi  Asad 
came  from  Kftbol  with  representations  from  Mun‘im  Khan.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  he  eame  out  on  the  roof  of  the  library  which  had  recently 
been  fitted  up,  and  gave  the  people  who  were  assembled  at  the  chief 
mosque  the  blessing  of  performing  homage  (homisi).  For  a con- 
siderable time  he  asked  questions  about  Holy  Mecca  and  about 
Gujrit  and  Kftbul. 

After  that  he  sent  for  all  the  mathematicians,  for  it  was  expected 
that  Vbnus  would  rise  on  that  night  and  he  wished  to  observe  her. 

a good  account  by  Ms.  Rodgers  iu  mg  between  it  and  the  parapet." 

the  paper  already  referred  to.  He  (Rodgers).  Presumably  Humlyfin’a 

corrects  the  mistakes  of  Elphinstone  intention  was  to  sit  down  on  the 

and  Marshman.  I visited  the  place  part  of  the  roof  which  formed  the 

in  September,  1899.  The  building  is  first  step  of  the  Btair,  and  to  rest  hia 

known  as  the  Sher  Mandal  frpm  Lav-  feet  on  the  second  step  (ZXna-i- 

ing  been  built  by  Sher  Shah  and  dutoamj.  It  was  the  cold  weather 

is  described  by  Syed  Ahmad  in  his  and  so  he  would  naturally  be  wearing 

Afilr  ijfanldld  (eee  also  Garvin  de  a long  dressing-gown.  The,  guides 

Tassy’s  translation).  It  is  an  octa-  say  that  the  body  was  wrapped  in 

gonal  building  of  red  stone  and  has  cotton.  As  we  know  from  the  Ma&gir 

two  storeys.  But  the  first  is  now  Ra^lml  it  was  brought  away  from 

solid,  i.e.,  has  no  room  in  it.  It  has  Delhi  when  Hlmfin  defeated  TardI 

inside  stairs  leading  up  to  the  Beg  and  got  possession  of  the  city, 

second  storey,  whioh  is  an  octagonal  It  was  kept  for  a time  at  Sirhind  and 

room  fitted  with  niches  (tag),  which  then  brought  back  and  kept  near  the 

perhaps  were  used  as  bookshelves.  Purina  Qila*  till  the  grand  tomb, 

From  this  two  separate  flights  of  built  by  Humiy  fin’s  widow,  Ijljl 

steps  lead  up  to  the  roof,  on  which  Begam,  was  ready, 

there  is  a small  open  cupola  supported  The  Sher  Mandal  is  to  the  south  of 

on  eight  pillars.  One  of  the  flights  Delhi  and  about  four  miles  from  the 

is  shown  by  the  guides  as  that  from  railway  station.  It  is  near  the  Jam- 

whioh  Humiyfin  fell.  There  is  a na  and  was  still  nearer  it  in  old 

turn  in  the  stairs  and  the  steps  are  times.  Hard  by,  ^s  the  Jama1  Masjid 

of  granite,  a foot  high,  and  steep  and  of  Sher  Shlh.  and  Humlyfin's  tomb 

narrow.  The  stairs  open  out,  it  is  not  far  oif.  The  reason  probably 
should  be  stated,  in  the  body  of  the  why  Hfimiyfin  was  then  residing  at 

roof,  so  that  Humlyfi*  fell  through  the  8h«r  Mandal  was  because  that 

the  roof  rather  than  off  it.  He  cer-  neighbourhood  is  the  site  of  the  city 

tainly  did.  not  fall  over  the  parapet.  of  Dtnpanih,  whioh  was  founded  by 

**  This  stairs  come  up  on  both  sides  Hfimiyfin  in  earlier  and  happier 
of  the  oupola,  in  the  space  interven-  days. 
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It  was  his  excellent  intention  that  when  Venus  rose  and  the  moment 
became  auspicious  he  would  hold  a grand  assembly  and  make  promo- 
tions of  officers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening  he  wished  to 
descend  and  when  he  came  to  the  second 1 * * step,  a reciter  ( muqrl ), 
by  name  Miskin  (wretched),  raised  an  untimely  call  to  prayer.  His 
Majesty,  out  of  respect  to  the  call,  wished  to  sit  down  where  he  was. 
As  the  steps  fdarjdtj  of  the  stair  (zlnd.)  were  sharp  (tezj  and  the 
stones  slippery  (laghianda)  his  blessed  foot  caught  in  the  skirt  of  his 
robe  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down  and  his  good  staff  slipped.  He 
lost  his  feet  and  fell  upon  his  head,  his  right  temple  receiving  a severe 
blow,  so  that  some  drops  of  blood  issued  from  his  right  ear.  As  ho 
possessed  a heart  acquainted  with  mysteries  he  immediately,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  give  comfort  and  also  make  dispositions  for  the 
world,  sent  an  affectionate  dispatch  containing  a report  of  his  wel- 
fare to  the  nursling  of  the  light  of  fortune  by  the  hands  of  Nagr  * 
Shaikh  Cull. 

One  of  the  wondrous  flashes  of  his  (Akbar’s)  intelligence  was  that 
in  the  middle  of  that  very  day  (the  day  of  the  accident,  not  of  the 
announcement)  he  had 8 said  to  some  of  his  suite  that  a great  mis- 
fortune would  happen  to  an  eminent  man  and  that  prpbably  he 
would  die. 

The  loyalists  who  were  on  the  spot  endeavoured  to  conceal 4 * * * the 


1 Zlna-i‘duvmm.  The  exact  mean- 

ing of  the  expression  is  doubtful. 

Naturally  one  would  think  that  it 

referred  to  the  second  step  of  the  top 

stair,  but  uina  means  a stair  rather 

than  a step,  and  the  word  darjat  as 

used  just  below  to  mean  the  steps. 
Perhaps  A.F.  means  the  seoond  flight 
of  steps  counting  from  below,  or  he 
may  have  supposed  that  the  fall  was 
from  the  lower  or  second  flight  of 
steps.  The  stairs  are  certainly  very 
steep  and  awkward  and  might  easily 
cause  a nasty  fall. 

* “The  recital  of  the  d§an  must 
be  listened  to  with  groat  reverence. 
If  a person  be  walking  at  the  time 
oo 


he  should  stand  still ; if  reclining 
sit  up.”  Hughes'  Diet,  of  Islam,  286. 

8 Bay&zTd  enters  him  on  his  list 
as  Shaikh  Nagr  Call  Turkistftnl 
and  says  that  after  the  oonquest  of 
India  Akbar  made  him  Mir  *Adl. 
Presumably  Nafr  was  his  name, 
and  Call  his  title,  from  having  been* 
with  HumSyBn  in  the  desert.  The 
Mlrlt-i-'ikm,  B.M.  Add.,  7657,  p. 
971a,  gives  a copy  of  the  letter  which 
Na$r  Shaikh  conveyed.  See  trans- 
lation of  it  in  Blochmann's  remarks 
on  Rodgers'  paper  l.c. 

4 MXfarmfdand . This  is  the  for- 
mula used  by  A.F.  when  mentioning 
Akbar’s  utterances. 
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dreadful  occurrence  and  took  measures  to  send  information  to  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  masnad  of  the  khildfat  and  to  collect  the 
principal  officers  who  had  obtained  leave  to  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  With  extreme  prudence  they  kept  this  life-destroying 
event  from  the  public  for  seventeen  days.  Those  who  were  present 
at  court  and  the  counsellors  of  the  threshold  of  the  khildfat , viz., 
Shier  ©wftja  ©In,  'Alt  Quit  ©ftu,  Lafctf  Mtrzfc,  Kb'?**  Khan 
HaeSra,  Qftnduq  ©fin,  Qambar  'All  Beg,  As^raf  ©fin,  Afaal  Khan, 
who  were  in  the  list  of  helpful  ministers  fvnurdt  kifdydt  pl&a)  and 
©w&ja  Husain  of  Merv,  Mir  'Abdu-l-$ai,  Pe^jrau  ©In,  Mihtar 
©fin,  ana  after  some  days  Tardt  Beg  ©fin,  who  inscribed  on  his 
heart's  tablet  the  offioe  of  Arair-al-Umarh 1 * * * * * * (Blochmann,  240)  assem- 
bled together  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  11th  February, 
1556*  they  recited  the  khutba  in  the  famous  name  and  lofty  titles  of 
the  ibedive  of  the  age,  and  so  healed  and  mended  the  distracted  world 
and  gave  the  terrene  and  terrestrials  a message  of  endviring  restora- 
tion. The  stewards  of  heaven,  who  had  been  in  expectation  of  this, 
rejoiced,  # and  the  desires  of  the  administrators  of  the  natural  world 
were  accomplished.  Mfr  'Abdu-l-Hai  Sadr  recited  this  couplet: — 

Verse. 

If  the  world's  new  year  be  destroyed. 

Let  the  hundred-leaved  red  rose  remain. 

Several  persons  had  recited  this  verse,  and  it  had  become  well 
known  and  bad  been  made  the  subject  of  conversation  at  assemblies. 
A strange  thing  was  that  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  literate  (fa^ldj 
had  found  the  second  line 1 to  give  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the 
Khedive  of  the  Age,  but  this  was  by  writing  the  word  gul  with  an 
f,  gvli,  though  in  one  sense  the  ordinary  orthography  does  not  lend 

* itself  to  this  form.  And  during  the  days  of  concealing  this  fatal 

• affair  they  on  one  ocoasion  dressed  up  Mullft  Bekasi 8 in  the  clothes 

1 That  is,  no  doubt,  they  en-  ldjii  uttered  the  verse  without  any 

dsavoured  to  conoeal  the  gravity  of  thought  of  its  being  a chronogram, 

the  accident.  This  agrees  with  what  and  that  the  strange  thing  was  that 

8ldX  ‘All  tells  ns.  it  was  afterwards  found  that  a slight 

• The  aeoomd  line  yields  053  and  alteration  made  it  into  a chrono- 

tllbe  added  it  yields  10  more  or  063.  gram. 

I think  the  meaning  is  that  ‘Abdu.  8 Sl<H  ‘All  Reis,  the  Turkish  ad- 
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of  the  deceased  (lit:  that  pardoned  pinnacle)  and  brought  him  out  on 
the  top  of  the  terrace  (aiiodn)  which  was  His  Majesty's  place  of 
Bitting,  and  showed  him  to  the  people  with  his  face  towards  the 
river.  The  people  performed  the  "komidk  and  were  in  some  measure 
relieved  from  their  distress  and  confusion. 

When  the  sad  misfortune  was  made  known  a great  disturbance 
and  trouble,  such  as  was  natural  at  a crisis  like  this,  arose.  ‘The 
officers  exerted  themselves  to  soothe  hearts  and  give  people  confi- 
dence and  did  what  was  proper  at  this  time  of  dispersion  both  in 
respect  of  friends  and  of  foes.  They  did  what  they  coaid  to 
mend  the  breach  and  to  cement  the  crack.  And  how  could  the 
bond  (‘aqd)  of  the  eternal  fortune  of  this  noble  family  not  attain 
corroboration  and  shape  when  the  world-adorning  glory  of  the  per* 
sonality  of  His  Majesty  the  9j}ahin|b&h,  the  true  heir  of  sovereignty, 
had  seized  the  summit  of  the  throne  of  the  & bildfat  of  the  terrene 
and  of  terrestrials.  Hood  Hod  1 How  oonld  it  enter  into  the  circle  of 
the  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  the  farseeing  that  a being  so  won- 
drons  in  his  perfections  and  so  befriended  of  fortune,  at  once  the 
arranger  of  the  visible  world  and  the  aoqairer  of  spirituality,  should 
so  soon  leave  this  earth?  But  as  the  tims  had  come  when  tin*  Creator 
would  give  rejuvenescence  to  the  old  world  and  give  a new  education 
to  mankind, — a time  which  had  not  arrived  in  many  cycles  of  the 
past, — of  necessity  He  designed  to  exhibit  the  nobly-constituted  and 
consummate  paragon  who  should  be  the  perfeotion  of  mortals.  Con* 


rair&l,  l.e.  57,  tells  this  story  and 
confirms  A.F.’s  account.  He  calls 
the  representative  Mull*  Bl  and 
says  he  bore  a striking  resemblance 
to  Ham Ey fin,  though  he  was  of 
■lighter  (“shorter,”  in  Dies)  make. 
8ldl  'All  says  the  deception  took 
place  on  the  Tuesday,  and  he  gives 
himself  the  oredit  of  having  suggested 
the  concealment.  But  Gulbadan 
Begam  tells  ns  that  the  same  thing 
was  done  when  her  father  died. 
BadMLnl,  III,  192,  has  an  acoount  of 
BikasI,  I presume  the  orphan  or 
destitute  one,  but  singularly  enough 


he  says  nothing  about  his  impersona- 
tion of  Hnmiyfin.  BikasI  seems  to 
have  been  a native  of  Qhainln  and 
he  died  at  Peshawar  in  973, 1566.  He 
was  a poet,  and  BadifinI  gives  speci- 
mens of  his  verses.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  Sldl  'All  confirming  A.F.  in 
the  small  matter  of  the  impersona- 
tion's having  taken  place  on  the 
riverside. 

In  F.  H.  Dies's  translation,  in  his 
Denkwfirdigkeiten  von  Asian,  Ber- 
lin, 1815,  p.  209,  the  name  is  given 
as  Mulll  Bikjissi.  His  translation 
seems  to  be  better  than  Vam  Wry's. 
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sequently  the  occurrence  of  this  unavoidable  events  though  in  the 
eyes  of  the  superficial  a subject  of  mourning  and  sorrow,  might  be 
reokoned  by  the  eyes  of  the  mature  of  vision  as  a treasury  of  glory 
and  beauty.  For  by  the  bounteous  presence  of  this  sublime  pearl  of 
sovereignty  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  became  again  glorious,  and 
the  market-square  of  dominion,  spiritual  and  temporal,  became  active. 
And  as  the  lofty  intelligence  of  this  lord  of  the  age  was  come  to  per- 
fection, and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  rule  of  this  great-thoughted 
one  had  been  put  in  order  and  the  die  of  dominion  had  turned  up 
inscribed  with  his  name,  seeing  that  with  real  ancestorhood  he  wore 
the  vesture  of  sonship,  if  the  ruler  of  the  age  (Humayun)  had  on 
account  of  his  right-seeing  and  good  qualities  been  preserved  in  the 
prison  of  visible  life,  it  must  have  followed  that,  on  account  of  the 
submission  to  the  noblest,  which  is  proper  according  to  the  rules  of 
wisdom,  this  eminent  one  of  the  age  (Qumftyun)  should  submit  to  the 
nursling  of  light  (Akbar).  But  as  the  robe  of  fatherhood  is  an  im- 
posing one  and  oometh  from  God,  it  could  not  harmonise  with 
obedience  to  the  offspring.  Also  the  happiness  of  children  cannot  be 
recorded  in  the  book  of  fate  except  when  they  submit  to  their  fathers 
and  obey  their  behests.  Consequently  it  was  unavoidable  that  the 
beginning  of  the  feast  of  fortune  should  be  the  lord  of  the  earth’s  leav- 
ing this  world. 

In  fine,  after  giving  consolations  and  congratulations,  the  imperial 
servants  who  were  collected  in  Delhi  separated  in  order  to  unite 
distracted  hearts,  and  each  hastened  to  his  own  place.  Tardi  Beg 
gb&n,  who  in  concert  with  them  was  at  Delhi,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  this  City,  sent  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  along  with 
Qkulftm  <A1I  Shasbangagbt  and  other  trusty  servants  to  the  world- 
protecting  court  and  made  declarations  of  obedience  and  devotion. 
M.  Abtt-l-QSsim,1  the  son  of  M.  Kfimrftn,  was  also  sent  to  do  homage. 

l This  apparently  is  the  same  per-  changed  when  he  became  father  of  r 

son  as  the  Ibrihlm  mentioned  as  son.  I regret  to  say  that  Akbar 

having,  when  a child,  wrestled  with  afterwards  had  him  pat  to  death  in 

Akbar.  He  probably  had  his  name  Gw  ill  Sr. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

O Y THE  DOMINION-INCREASING  ACTS  OF  HlS  MAJESTY  THE  SglHlN- 
SJjAn  PROM  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  FKLIOITODS  SETTING  OUT  FOR 
THE  PANJAB  TILL  HIS  SACRED  ACCESSION. 

The  brief  account  of  the  fortune-encompassing  condition  of  His 
Majesty  the  g&fthinshfth  from  the  time  of  his  being  dispatched  to  the 
Panj&b  till  his  glorious  accession  is  that  when  the  standards  of  for- 
tune were  turned  towards  the  Panjftb  the  Atka  Khftn  and  other 
servants  came  from  Hifftr  Firuza  and  met  him  on  the  way,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying 
their  respects.  When  fortune’s  equipage  arrived  at  Sihrind  all  the 
king’s 1 servants  who  had  been  appointed  as  auxiliaries  to  Sbfth  Abii- 
1-M'aftli,  such  as  Muhammad  Quli  Khftn  Barlfts,  Mugfthib  Beg, 
Kbwftja  Jalftlu-d^dln  Mahmud,  Farhat  ghftn,  Tfthir  Muhammad, 
son  of  Mir  Kburd,  and  Mill  tar  Taimur  Qbarbatal,  came  away  with- 
out leave  (from  Ab&-1-M‘aftli)  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Bis 
Majesty  the  3bfthinghfth,  and  hastened  to  obtain  the  bliss  of  service, 
for  they  had  been  troubled  by  the  evil  fellowship  of  that  ill-regulated 
young  man.  They  were  favourably  received.  Sikandar,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  hills,  withdrew  to  them  again  before  the  victorious  army 
had  encamped.  The  infatuated  Mir  who  had  marched  out  to  put 
him  down  hastened  back  to  Lahore.  When  it  became  certain  that 
the  provinoe  had  been  given  to  His  Majesty  the  Sbfthinghfth,  and 
that  he  was  proceeding  thither,  Abu-1-M‘aftli  felt  constrained  to 
come  with  a body  of  troops  to  the  bank  of  the  Sultftnpur  river  (the 
Bits)  and  to  do  homage.  His  Majesty  out  of  kindness,  and  in  order 
to  ratify  the  favour  that  had  been  shown  by  His  Majesty  Jahftn- 
bftnf  himself  indicated  to  Ab\i-1-M‘aftli  that  he  should  take  a seat 


l That  is,  HumSyUn's  servants*  I from  9iflr  were  Akbar's  special 
The  Atka  Kh*n  and  others  who  came  • retainers. 
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in  the  high  assemblage,  and  encompassed  him  with  favours.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  easily  intoxicated  Mir  had  been  made  drunk  ly  one 
gulp  of  the  world’s  wine  he,  after  obtaining  leave  and  returning  to 
his  quarters  sent  a message  that  “ my  position  1 * * * * with  His  Majesty 
Jahftnbftni  is  universally  known;  and  especially  your  Highness  may 
recolleot  that  at  the  qamargha  (ring-hunt)  in  J&l 8 Qh&hi  I ate  with 
His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni  in  the  Bame  place  and  off  tne  same  plate; 
you  were  present,  and  had  your  portion  (a£sj£)  sent  to  you.  Tak- 
ing then  my  position  into  consideration,  why,  when  I came  to  your 
habitation,  was  a separate  rug  put  down  for  me,  and  why  was  there 
a separate  tablecloth  ? “ His  Majesty  a mine  of  sense  and  urbaBity, 
smiled  At  his  ignorance,  and  said  to  Hftjl  Muhammad  Sist&nl  who 
had  brought  the  message  “ Tell  him  the  regulations  of  State  and  the 
laws  of  love  are  distinct,  you  have  not  with  me  the  position  that  you 
had  with  His  Majesty  Jahftnbftni.  ’Tie  strange  that  you  have  not 
discriminated  between  these  two  positions,  and  have  complained.” 
The  Mir  was  greatly  abashed. 

His  Majesty  went  on  towards  the  hills  in  order  to  extirpate 
Sikandar  who  was  stated  to  be  in  Mftnkot  and  its  neighbourhood. 

When  the  army  of  fortune  encamped  near  Hariftna  a swift  courier 
arrived  and  apprised  Bairftm  Shin  of  His  Majesty  JahftnbftnTs  fall. 
Bairftm  K&ftn  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  further,  and 
moved  the  army  to  Kalftnftr  in  order  that  they  might  halt  for  some  days 
in  that  pleasant  place.  Near  Kal&nQr  Nagr  Shaikh  Cali  arrived  and 
produced  the  sublime  mandate*  (firman).  Just  about  this  time  the 
tidings  of  the  inevitable  events  reached  the  royal  hearing,  and  His 
Majesty  displayed  the  weeping  and  lamentation  which  befitted  the 
oondition  of  affection  and  love.  The  distress  and  internal  affliction 
which  were  experienced  by  that  lofty-souled  one  exceeded  human 
conception,  Bairftm  Sfrftn,  Atka  Kfcftn  and  Mftham  Anaga  essayed  to 
comfort  him,  but  as  his  sorrow  sprang  from  excessive  love  what  they 
regarded  as  topics  of  consolation  only  augmented  his  grief.  This 

1 Hunflyftn  used  to  call  him  son.  7657,  p.  271a,  gives  what  purports 

* This  was  Akbar's  appanage,  to  be  the  substance  of  the  letter, 

which  makes  the  favour  shown  to  There  is  a translation  of  the  passage 

Abft-MftlaSll  the  more  striking.  in  JJUS.B.,  Vol.  XL.  for  1871. 

• The  Mirlt-i-'llam  BJL  Add. 
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chosen  one  of  Qod  expends  such  sorrow  of  heart  and  consideration 
for  individual  men  ! How  grieved  and  afflicted  he  is  at  the  death  of 
any  one  who  has  a savour  of  sincerity,  devotion,  and  ability  I It  was 
fitting  that  such  a disposition  should  show  itself  in  his  holy  person- 
ality under  ciroumstanoes  which  were  in  old  times  motives  for  rejoic- 
ing among  the  unthinking  so  that  men  of  the  world  who  regard 
only  what  they  perceive  by  their  senses  may  acknowledge  the  true 
grandeur  of  this  great  one,  and  that  snch  acknowledgment  may  be 
a means  of  guiding  all  mankind,  and  that  the  guidance  may  result  in 
general  enlightenment  and  charity.  If  it  were  not  for  this  reason,  how 
could  the  wide  domain  of  the  knowledge,  piety  and  devotion  of  this 
nursling  of  the  light  of  glory  permit  that  such  censure  of  the  decrees 
of  Providence  should  contract  the  law  of  submission  f At  length  by 
the  assistance  of  far-reaching  reason  he  conveyed  himself  to  the 
asyinm  of  patience  and  employed  hismself  in  alms-giving  and  in 
other  good  works,  whioh  may  benefit  those  who  have  travelled  to  the 
abiding  world.  Poets  and  sages  composed  elegies  and  chronograms. 
Among  them  was  Kbwftja  tf  nsain  of  Merv  who  made  a tarkibband  in 
an  elegy,  about  that  cupola  of  pardon,  some  lines  of  whioh  are  as 
follows : — x 

Perse.1 

O heart,  thou  too  must  hear  the  sound  of  death. 

Death's  morning  must  blow  on  thy  life's  ascension. 

As  the  order  for  tasting  death  is  for  all  men. 

Be  sure  that  the  sherbet  of  death  mast  be  drank. 

This  name  of  life  which  they  imposed  upon  you. 

Is  a name  that  must  be  carried  on  to  the  side  of  death. 


* A note  to  the  Luoknow  edition 
says  that  a tarkibband  is  a composi- 
tion in  which  the  metre  changes 
after  seven  or  more  verses.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Banking’s  book  or  Pro- 
sody»  Bombay,  1895,  p«  12,  this  is  the 
definition  of  Tarjiband.  KhwAjah 
ljusain  made  a famous  poem  about 
the  birth  of  Jahinglr.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  at  Kibul  in  979,  It  is 
singular  that  the  verses  do  not  occur 
in  most  M88*  The  editors  of  the 


Bib.  Ind.  edition  say  in  a note  that 
they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Lucknow  edition.  They  do  not 
occur  in  any  of  seven  MSS.  in  the 
B.M.  which  I have  examined.  Un- 
fortunately the  editor  of  the  Luok- 
now lithograph  (1284  A.H.)  does  not 
tell  ns  the  sources  of  his  text  beyond 
vaguely  stating  at  p.  8 of  his  preface 
that  he  was  supplied  by  his  pub- 
lisher with  several  good  copies  of 
the  book. 
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Be  not  proud  of  this  rose  and  garden  of  life. 

Autumn's  breeze  must  blow  on  this  rose  and  garden. 

Thou  hast  heard  with  thine  own  ears  that  such  an  one 
remaineth  not 

Others’s  ears  must  receive  tidings  of  thee  likewise. 

Mir  ‘Abdu-l-QTai  found  this  chronogram 

Verse. 

Alas,  Alas  ! My  king  fell  from  the  roof.  (963). 

Maul&nft  Mas'aud  of  Higar  composed  this 

Verse. 

Humfiyun  P&dghfth  was  united  to  God.  (963). 

But  this  was  by  writing  the  sacred  name  (Humayun)  without 
alt/.  Maul&nft  Q&sim  Kahi  made  this  chronogram : — 

Verse. 

Humftyun  Pftdgkah  fell  fjom  the  roof.  (962). 

This  chronogram  is  one  year  short.  A difference  of  one  or  two 
years  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  (of  the  dates)  of  buildings,  but  not 
in  obituary  chronograms.1  A number  discovered  this  chrono- 
gram 

* Verse. 

Let  Jal&lu-d-dm  be  the  kingdom's  heir.  (963). 

The  spiritual  and  physical  perfections  knd  the  notes  of  reason 


l A.F.  means  -that  as  buildings  are 
often  begun  in  one  year  and  finished 
in  another,  an  error  of  a year  or  two 
in  the  chronogram  is  not  of  impor- 
tance. For  an  account  of  Q&Bim  KlKl, 
see  Blochmann,  209,  and  566,  and 
Tabaqftt  Akbarl,  Lucknow  ed.,  696. 

* Dr.  Ethft  gives  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Persian  M88.  in  the  India 
Office,  No.  1441,  p.  798,  a chronogram 
by  Hijrl  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. It  is 

(Hi f*-  »Jbu  «»!>  ‘V 

Alas ! for  the  king,  the  saint,  the 
■age  (968). 


With  reference  to  A.F/s  statement 
that  Qisim  Kfthl’s  chronogram  is 
defective  by  a year,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  many  seem  to  have 
thought  that  962  was  the  year  of  the 
death.  Bayftsld,  81a,  gives  this  date 
and  so  does  Jauhar  B.M.  MS.,  16, 
711,  p.  145a.  It  is  also  thedate  given 
in  the  verses  engraved  under  the  cor- 
nice at  Sikandar.  .The  stanaa  is 


JS->  •>* 

ji  yf I & *f 

«•))  j|  liSJ  o-*3  y tf 
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and  knowledge  in  this  unique  one  of  the  world  were  greater  than  can 
be  recorded.  He  was  thoroughly  versant  in  various  sciences, 
rational  and  traditional  (' aqli  u naqli ) . Especially  was  he  distinguished 
in  the  mathematical  sciences.  He  always  consorted  with  philosoph- 
ers. Illustrious  mathematicians  obtained  bliss  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne.  He  desired  to  establish  observatories  and  had  collected  the 
equipments  thereof.  He  had  fixed  upon  several  sites  for  observatories. 
He  also  regarded  with  favour  poetry  and  poets.  And  as  he  had  a 
metrical  turn  he  spent  the  intervals  of  time,  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  obligations,  in  composing  poetry.  The  divan  of  his 
poems  is  in  the  grand  library.  The  following  quatrains  are  taken 
from  that  frontispiece  of  marvels : — 

Quatrain . 

Oh ! heart,  fret  not  in  presence  of  the  rival, 

Tell  not  thy  heart's  condition  to  any  physician. 

What  has  happened  to  thee  from  that  tyrant 
Is  a woeful  tale,  and  a very  strange  event. 

Another . 

Oh ! heart,  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  friend,  a 
In  his  service  faithfully  consume  thyself. 

Each  night  sit  rejoicing  in  the  thought  of  the  friend. 

Each  day  make  a New  Tear  by  meeting  him. 

Another . 

Oh  thou,  whose  tyranny  is  a world's  flag. 

The  day  when  I see  not  oppression  from  thee  is  oppressive. 
The  sorrow  that  comes  from  the  tyrannous  sphere. 

What  sorrow  is  it  to  me  when  there  is  the  sorrow  of  love 
for  thee  f 


though  possibly  thiB  may  be  explain- 
ed as  only  meaning  that  962  years 
were  completed. 

In  the  Tftrlkh  Alfl,  I.O.  MS.  No. 
3298k  p.  4806,  963  is  given  as  the 
date,  and  no  doubt  this  is  correct, 
but  perhaps  many  people  vere 
misled  by  Akbar's  introduction  of 
the  FaslI  year  and  oounted  968  as 


beginning  with  the  vernal  equinox  of 
the  year  of  his  accession.  It,  there* 
fore,  seems  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  emendation  of  the 
ohronogram  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rodgers,  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
Eastern  Chronograms,  R.A.S.J.,  for 
1898  p.  718. 
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God  be  praised  ! the  exposition  of  this  noble  catena  which,  like 
the  catena  of  the  skies,  is  upheld  by  God  and  hath  a holy  refuge, 
and  of  which  one  extremity  is  bound  to  Adam  Safi,  the  morning 
of  Creation,  while  the  other  is  linked  with  the  ascension  of  the  sun  of 
the  §&fihinsb§h's  personality,  has  been  set  forth  with  concision  and 
brevity  and  in  a fresh  style  other  than  that  coming  from  the  tainted 
pen  of  the  deckers  (basmacian)  of  epistolary  models.  By  drawing 
up  this  grand  catalogue  and  glorious  preamble,  Abu-1-fazl — that  airy 
particle — has  obtained  benediction,  and  many  mysteries  and  points 
of  wisdom  have  found  insertion  as  ancillaries.  Were  these  truths, 
and  mysteries  separated  from  the  main  chronicle,  they  would  form  a 
choice  book  brimful  of  the  marrow  of  wisdom,. 

Verse. 

I made  a cup  of  wine  out  of  my  blood. 

Not  a jar  of  vinegar  that  blisters  the  breast. 

There  are  many  truths  in  each  dot  of  it. 

Who  does  not  perpend  them,  comprehends  them  not. 

Though  in  so  far  as  regards  ordinary  readers  what  I have 
recounted  up  till  now  of  the  events  of  the  ancestors  may  seem  super- 
fluous and  a flux  of  words,  yet  the  great  society  of  truth-knowers 
is  well  aware  that  into  this  book  of  Divine  praise — may  no  evil  eye 
approach  it ! — I have  not  introduced,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
a single  superfluous  letter.  An  account  has  been  given  of  divers 
screens — -veils  of  the  sacred  Qkfthinghfth-beauty, — and  behind  each 
screen  there  is  the  bridal  face  of  genius.  Away,  away ! Where  is 
the  screen,  and  where  is  the  secluded  bride  ? One  beauty  there  is 
which  assumes  several  manifestations,  and  within  these  is  one  genius 
which  is  full  of  radiance  and  which  informs  1 the  world-illuminating 
Beauty. 

Verse.  * 

He  who  knows  speech  knows 
What  kind  of  speech  this  is. 

How  can  I,  whose  heart  is  pawned  in  one  place,  turn  towards 
the  two  worlds  t What  profit  is  there  in  the  writing  of  histories  f 
Two  swords  will  not  lie  in  one  scabbard,  or  two  purposes  in  one  heart* 


i I adopt  the  variant  which  I believe  to  be  the  Turkish  jtff  fffHk 
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Do  not  take  into  consideration  the  distracted  souls  of  the  inconstant, 
for  where  is  the  heart  of  those  heartless,  earthly-natured  ones  that 
can  be  subjected  to  consideration  ? But  for  the  sage  inquirer  into 
causes  the  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  ascent  of  His  Majesty  the 
3k&hingli§h,  and  so  the  afflicted  world  of  secondary  causes  baa  been 
brought  into  the  noose  of  design.  And  by  profound  contempla- 
tion and  good  fortune,  the  stewards  of  fate,  who,  owing  to  the  happy 
auspices  of  this  individual,  have  brought  the  chapters  of  felioity  to  a 
conclusion,  have  revealed  the  world-adorning  beauty  of  the  Qblhin- 
&lh  in  the  exponents  of  this  sublime  catena,  so  that  the  genuine 
love  for  that  unique  one  of  the  divine  temple  has  given  zeal  for  the 
writing  of  this  lengthy  ohroniole.  The  convention  of  discourse  has 
been  made  animated,  and  the  rose  garden  of  ornaments  been  watered. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  flagging  in  the  single-heartedness  of  this 
desert-traverser.  The  progressive  beauties  of  the  true  beloved  have 
been  set  forth,  and  the  degrees  of  love’s  sciences  have  received  their 
full  ascension. 

Now  what  the  vulgar  and  the  superficial  have  regarded  as  a 
digression  has  been  concluded  and  the  time  has  come  for  what  both 
sections  (of  readers)  regard  as  the  true  object.  I hope  1 may  obtain  870 
my  wish  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

Ferw. 

My  pen  whose  point  is  a mysterious  tongue, 

Is  the  treasure-opener  of  a secret  mine, 

From  him  who  regards  it  with  gravity 
I ask  justice,  not  acclamation, 

Ferw. 

May  this  work  be  worthy  applanse  I 
May  God  grant  that  so  it  may  be. 


End  op  Volum  I. 


Errata  and  Addenda . 


1.  P.  3,  n.  3.  Ahmad  ‘Ali  Shin,  keeper  of  the  lUmpur  Library 
Rohilkand,  showed  me  a passage  in  a commentary  on  Anwari's 
Odea,  which  offered  an  explanation  of  the  phrase,  18,000  worlds.  It 
said  that  alf  had  the  meaning  of  perfect,  or  complete,  because  one 
thousand  was  the  highest  number  used  in  abjad , or  alphabetical 
numeration,  and  that  therefore  18,000  meant  only  18.  This  latter 
number  was  arrived  at  by  adding  together  the  four  worlds,  viz.,  the 
* Adlanz  jabarut,  (Adlam  malakut,  ‘areh,  and  kursi,  the  seven  heavens, 
the  four  elements,  and  the  three  mawalid,  aJj^o,  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  commentary  was  by 
AbQl  Hasan  FirfthanT,  and  gave  as  the  authority  for  the  statement 
‘Abdu-r-razzftq  Kashi  Sulfcfin-al-‘Aarifin’s  Tawilfit.  The  passage 
occurs  at  p.  826,  of  the  R&mpfir  MS.  and  is  an  explanation  of  a 
verse  where  Anwari  plays  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  alf, 
viz.,  1,000  and  also  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  also  occurs  in 
B.M.  MS.,  Or.  301  p.  43a  Rieu  5566. 

2.  P.  5,  last  line:  The  best  translation  of  the  epithet  istisqd 
bahbii  seems  to  be  “ answerer  of  the  prayer  for  rain.”  “ See  Lane 
13556.  The  reference  is  to  Akbar’s  alleged  miracle  of  causing  rain 
to  fall,  and  also  to  his  satisfying  the  thirst  of  all  who  wander  about, 
panting  after  the  truth.  Blochmann  164. 

3.  Do.,  n.  4.  See  Ain  text  I,  158  where  the  lover  (‘Aftghaq) 
and  the  loved  (Mftghuq)  are  described  as  one. 

4.  P.  6,  n.  2.  See  Tennyson’s  paraphrase  in  his  “Akbar’s 
Dream.” 

5.  P.  7,  n.  2.  Several  of  the  lines  occur  in  Faizi’s  Marka-i- 
adwftr,  B.M.  MS.,  Add.  7705  p.  25,  Canto  on  Speech. 

6.  Verse,  Delete  capital  in  Thy.  Ni&ftml’s  lines  are  addressed 
to  an  earthly  prince,  and  A.F.  employs  them  in  the  same  sense. 

7.  P.  11,  n.  3.  I.O.  MS.  4 has  zd. 

8.  P.  12, 1. 6.  Perhaps  the  following  is  a better  translation  : 
“Rather  the  aim  of  praise  is  to  place  this  vain,  self-adorning,  self- 
auctioning,  carnal  soul  on  the  threshold  of  submission  and  the  pedestal 
of  supplication  and  humility,  and  to  cast  it  out  of  sight  so  that 
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inward  happin  a may  be  graced  by  outward  surrender,  and  the 
inner  and  outer  natures  may  be  decked  with  lowliness  and  be  fitted 
to  the  modesty  of  the  bosom  of  purpose  and  become  the  praise  of  the 
life-giving*  creator.” 

9.  P.  12f  n.  4.  See  Fail’s  Nal  Daman,  last  Canto,  p.  188  of 
Newal  Kishoro’s  ed.,  1893. 

jt*  1^*1  jb i y 

j**  vi-*  *>}—*  ** 

* 0 

" I drew  (or  erected)  this  dome  on  vision’s  arch. 

To  be  the  glory  of  the  swift-rolling  eye. 

See  also  for  use  of  the  phrases  kbuddrdi  and  khwet£tan-gazint, 
A.F.’s  description  of  the  initiation  of  a novice  in  the  “ Divine 
Faith,”  Ain,  text  I,  160  and  Bloclimarin  166. 

10.  P.  16, 1.  7.  These  two  epithets  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the 
‘Iy&r  dfinigh. 

11.  P.  16,  n.  1.  Maulvi  Abdul  Huq  Abld  informs  me  that  the 
meaning  here  is  that  Akbar  provided  food  for  his  people.  The 
phrase  “ servants  of  God”  means  here  mankind,  or  at  least  all 
Muhammadans. 

12.  L.  18.  Perhaps  the  translation,  children  of  Noah,  and  n.  2 
are  wrong,  for  the  word  in  the  text  is  ^ and  not  ^y. 

13.  P.  20, 1.  9.  Maulvi  A.  H.  A.  informs  me  that  I have  missed 
the  point  here.  Th&meaning  of  khurda-ange m is  “ to  find  fault  with,” 
and  the  translatiofhshould  be  “ his  equity  finds  defect  in  the  evenness 
of  Farwardfn,  his  Courtesy  derides  the  breeze  of  Ardibihigbt,”  i.e.,  his 
equability  surpasses  that  of  Farwardln,  and  his  sweetness  smiles 
superior  t6  the  zephyrs  of  Ardibihight.  See  for  similar  hyperboles 
the  description  of  Spring  in  Yol.  II,  p.  81. 

14.  P.  21.  Notes  3 and  4.  R.A.S.,  MSS.,  116  and  117 

have  fahrir  and  perhaps  this  is  a preferable  reading  to  tajabbar. 
The  reference  may  be  to  the  cancelling  of  bonds  by  tearing  the  top  of 
the  document,  or  to  the  shrouds  with  which  malefactors  provided 
themselves  when  suing  for  mercy. 

15.  P;  28,  four  lines  from  foot.  The  word  in  text  is  harfsard 
fluent,  but  this  does  not  make  good  sense.  I should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  Aar/sard,  which  is  apparently  the  reading  of  R.A.S.  MSS., 
Nos.  117  and  119.  See  Bah&r-i  fAjam-ed,  Newal  Kish  war  1894 
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s.v.  karfsard.  Harfsard  however  like  the  word  eaWw-sard  need  later 
on  by  A.F.,  may  mean  a word-twitterer,  i.e.,  one  who  indulges  in 
empty  verbiage.  Maulvi  A.  H.  A.  thinks  that  harfmrd  is  right. 

16.  P.  24,  1.  14.  As  rdh-i-mijaz  middn-id , etc.  Bead,  “ this 
follower  of  the  truth  knows  from  observation  of  the  outer  world.” 

Do.  last  line.  The  words  “ what  strength  has  Saha,”  etc.,  ending 
with  the  word  atom,  form  a quatrain,  and  should  have  been  printed 
as  such.  The  literal  translation  of  the  last  clause  is  “ less  than  an 
atom.” 

17.  P.  25,  n.  3.  Possibly  A.F.  was  thinking  of  the  Anwar 
Suhaili.  That  contains  5 or  6,000  verses  and  A.F.’s  chief  mode  of 
abridging  it  in  the  ‘Iyar  dftnigh  is  to  omit  them. 

18.  P.  26,  last  line  and  n.  2.  The  most  correct  translation  of 
b'azz-i-murdd  seems  to  be  “ with  respect  to  desires.”  A.F.  intimates 
that  he  is  not  ambitious.  See  also  p.  374  of  this  translation, 
note  1. 

19.  P.  27,  n.  2.  The  expression  about  wearing  the  cap  on  the 
crown  of  the  heart  may  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Anabasis 
II.  5,  where  Tissaphernes  says  to  Glearchus  that  the  help  of  the 
Greeks  will  enable  him  to  wear  his  diadem  lightly  on  his  hetprt.  See 
Grote,  4th  ed.,  VII,  240. 

26.  P.  29>  n.  4, 1.  6.  For  227  read  247. 

21.  P.  32,  n.  2.  Bead  SAahtuidn. 

22.  P.  33,  n.  3.  For  Fard5s  read  Firdfis.  It  may  be  noted 

here  that  Giti  in  Gltisitftni  is  pronounced  Getl  in  India,  and  is  so  spelt 
by  Blochmann. 

23.  P.  35,  L 4.  Perhaps  tamia  here  means,  to  cleanse. 

24.  P.  35, 1.  5.  2hn-t-  Wahid  is  perhaps  explained  by  A.N.,  II, 
43,  where  we  have  the  word  abbtiijidn,  i.e.,  possessed  by  the  four 
elements.  It  is  applied  here  to  ordinary  mortals  in  whom  the  consti- 
tuents are  not  fused  together  and  unified,  but  are  at  war  with  one  * 
another. 

25.  P.  42,  second  para.  According  to  the  Tabaqfitf  Akbari, 
end  of  account  of  the  23rd  year,  the  dream  occurred  on  the  night 
of  the  birth.  Luoknow  ed.  339.  ‘Aftrif  Qandahiri  says  it  occurred 
on  4 Babi’-al-awwal  947. 

26.  P.  45,  last  line  and  n.  5.  Perhaps  harf-i-namuddr  darmy&n 
bud  merely  means  that  the  snbjeot  of  the  nomuddr  was  under 
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discussion.  Cf.  text  162,  1.  5,  where  ^arf-i -rukbfat  darmiydn  award 
means  he  introduced  the  subject  of  leave. 

27.  P.  68J  m.  1. 6.  For  48c  read  43a.  Ill  the  same  note  for  pista- 
din  read  pistachio,  and  spot  for  South,  do  for  Hajri  read  IJijrft  and  add, 
QKjrl  was  tlie  tahballai  of  a poet.  See  BudftCLni  III,  886  and  Tabaqit^ 
Akbatf,  Lucknow  ed.  401.  He  was  long  in  the  service  of  M.  Hindftl 
and  was  descended  from  Abroad  Jam,  and  so  would  be  a relative  of 
Qamlda.  His  divan  is  in  the  A.S.B.  library,  Gat.  p.  117,  and  also  in 
the  LO.  library,  Eth£  No.  1441  of  p.  793.  It  contains  odes  in  praise  of 
Akbar  and  a chronogram  for  HumAyfin's  death,  but  I could  not  find 
any  interesting  historical  allusion  in  the  poems,  or  any  reference  to 
Qamida. 

28.  P.  58,  n.  I think  it  clear  that  A.F.  means  that  K.  Mu'azzam 
was  only  the  half-brother  of  Qarnida.  At  p.  55  he  uses  the  word 
a'yftnl  to  denote  a full-brother. 

29.  P.  64,  n.  2,  last  sentence.  For  Procyon  read  Sirius,  and 
delete  the  last  four  words.  The  epithet  applied  to  Procyon  is  ghamlza, 
the  obscure  (?) 

80.  P.  55.  According  to  local  tradition,  Akbar  was  born  in 
the  fields  about  a mile  outside  of  the  fort.  See  a paper  by  N.  V. 
Mandlik  read  8th  March,  1855,  and  published  in  his  writings  and 
speeches,  Bombay,  1896,  p.  199,  and  also  the  Calcutta  Review  for 
January  1900.  Possibly  the  old  fort  stood  where  the  Akbar  memorial 
now  stands,  for  V.  N.  Mandlik  says  that  the  old  fort  was  destroyed 
and  a new  one  built*by  Nur  Muhammad  Kulhara  in  1746. 

81.  P.  58,  second  line.  Though  td*8  means  a peacock  it  also 
means  a handsome  man  or 'woman  and  the  root  is  /*#,  beautiful. 
AJf.  applies  the  term  to  RQpmatf  II,  187.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
title  in  use  among  the  Afghans.  See  the  story  of  Kfimr&n’s  recep- 
tion by  Setim  Shah  in  Budaflni  (Ranking),  and  see  also  Bihar's 
Memoirs  where  .Tills  Shin  is  given  as  the  name  of  an  Afghan  chief. 

82.  P.  58,  verse  third,  last  line.  The  correct  translation  appears 
to  be : “ Easily  carried  away  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  the  difficult," 
meaning,  I presume,  the  critical  and  not  easily  pleased. 

88.  P.  62  near  foot.  For  " rouse  " read  “ roused." 

84.  P.  66,  n.  Tes ; Allah  has  properly  three  Is,  so  that  66  is 
right. 

85.  P.  66,  n.  1 . For  3436  read  3435. 
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86.  P.  66,  n.  2.  For  Jafar  Sadiq  read  J'ft&far  Sfidiq. 

87.  P.  69,  n.  2.  For  Tafhll&t  read  Tasahilftt.  It  means,  simpli- 
fications, or  easy  lessons. 

38.  P.  78,  n.  1,  col.  2,  line  11th.  For  711  read  “ 7 lines.” 

89.  P.  77,  n.  2.  Aloochoden  is  evidently  the  same  word  as 
Kadkbudd  with  the  article  prefixed. 

40.  P.  82,  n.  My  remark  about  the  Canon  Masudionsis,  I 
believe,  erroneous.  From  Rehatsek’s  description  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  astrology  in  the  work.  The  copy  in  the  Mulla  Firths 
library  is  in  good  condition,  and  very  legible.  There  is  also  a copy 
in  the  Nawab  of  R&inpiir’s  library. 

41.  P.  88,  n.  In  last  para,  delete  the  repetition  of  the  words 
“ et  ex  hoo  adorogen,”  and  substitute  “ dorongen.”  In  last  sentence 
of  same  paragraph  read  “ A difficulty  arises.’7 

42.  P.  91.  For  Carden  read  Cardan. 

43.  P.  92,  1.  1.  It  seems  probable  that  22  was  regarded 
as  a mystic  number  from  its  being  that  of  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and,  presumably,  of  the  ancient  Arabic, 
alphabets. 

44.  End  of  last  para.  Substitute  the  translation  “ Alas  i I have 
no  brother  to  rise  high  in  my  service/1  delete  note  4 and  substitute 
"jjjl  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  regret.” 

45.  P.  96,  n.  1.  Delete  comma  after  Shfras.  In  this  note  I have 
mixed  up  two  distinct  princes.  The  Buyide  *Asad-ad-daula  ruled  in 
Bagdad,  i Alp  Arslan  whom  Col.  Jarrett  calls  ‘Asad-ad-daula  belongs 
to  the  12th  century.  Fathulla  whom  Budftfinl  calls  8h*h  Fat^ulla 
came  to  Akbar’s  court  in  990  A.H.  See  Bud&ftni,  Lowe,  826.  There 
is  a long  account  of  him,  taken  chiefly  from  Budtunf,  on  the  Darblr 
Akbari  of  Azfid. 

46.  P.  Ill,  n.  3.  Humftyfin’s  death  and  Akbar’s  accession 
occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  Gemini.  Can  hai&tam-chaharam  mean 
the  82nd  degree  ? B.M.  M.P.  Add.  27, 247  has  haiitam  dar  chaharam , 
t.e.,  8 by  4.  In  the  B&dgkfihhfima  Bib.  Ind.  I,  66,  Akbar  is  said  to 
have  been  born  when  the  sun  was  in  Scorpio.  I think  now  that  the 
proper  translation  iB  “ As  the  8th  and  4th  Houses  are  Gemini  with 
respect  to  the  degrees.” 

47.  P.  112, 1. 18.  Delete  comma  after  Mars,  and  insert  one  after 
J upiter. 
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P.  117,  second  para.  For  " copied  in  sketch  ” read  “ exactly 
copied.” 

P.  117,  n.  3.  The  word  occurs  again  in  A.N.  II,  p.  11, 1. 16. 

P.  123.  The  account  of  Humfiyun’s  dancing  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  Tftrikh  Alfi,  though  there  the  circumstance  is  said  to  hare 
only  occurred  once.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
events  of  049  A.H.  and  at  page  572a  of  B.M.MS.  Or.  465  and  is  as 
follows : — 

**  U>f  JaU  c/i 

op*  Jl  o 3JM  & g|U>  A*h)  aJUIU 

itj  * ujti*  o***  3hf  **  ***)  ^f 

*£  a*A  ^U^ef  y «xaj 

***»)  «2*«f  **  yi  gkbf  y J;ij  y Am  j 

• A*jL  *Ij  Jaj  <Xx+3jU«  Aijy  ^1  gjlA 

48.  P.  130,  five  lines  from  foot.  Dilya  Bhftwal  means  the  nurse 
Bhftwal,  and  the  word  dfiya  is  used  immediately  before  with  reference 
to  Jiji.  Dftya  Bhftwal  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  Bhftwal  Anaga 
who  is  mentioned  soon  afterwards,  and  A.F.’s  meaning  is  that  though 
there  is  a statement  that  Bhftwal  was  the  first  nurse,  the  ascertained 
fact  is  (tahaqiq  anast)  that  Akbar  was  first  of  all  suckled  by  his 
mother,  then  by  Fakhr-i-nisft,  then  by  Bhftwal.  Bhawal  or  Behftwal 
is  probably  a form  of  the  Persian  word  bahawar  precious  and  which  is 
sometimes  spelt  bahdlu.  Presumably  A.F.  by  speaking  of  her  as  a 
special  servant,  hbidmatgar-i-kbdi  of  Humftyfin,  means  that  she  was 
one  of  his  concubines,  and  of  course  she  must  have  been  a mother. 
Possibly  she  was  Mftham  Anaga.  Mftham,  as  I have  stated  elsewhere, 
means  “ my  Moon  ” and  is  a common  appellation  of  women.  The 
author  of  the  Darbftrl  Akbari,  p.  749,  makes  the  curious  statement 
that  Bhftwal  Anaga  was  the  daughter  of  one  Jogft  Barhar,*  and  that 
-she  was  introduced  into  the  harem  of  Humftyun  by  his  father  Bftbftr. 
There  her  attractive  face  and  manners  captivated  Humftyun,  but  her 
star  paled  before  the  sun  of  Miriam-Maklnf’s  presence,  and  the 
king  made  her  over  to  Jalftl  Eoka  (7).  Still  she  remained  in  the  harem, 
and  became  one  of  Akbar’s  nurses.  No  authority  is  given  for  these 
statements,  and  I do  not  know  where  the  author  found  them.  It 
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looks  as  if  he  meant  to  identify  her  with  Mlham  Anaga,  and  to 
represent  the  latter  as  a Hindu.  This  view  might  coincide  with 
Budfiunl's  remark  that  Akbar  was  from  his  earliest  years  associated 
with  low  Hindus.  I cannot  find  the  tribe  or  caste  Barhfir  either  in 
Crooke,  or  Sherri  ng,  though  there  are  some  names  nearly  approach- 
ing to  it,  and  I was  told  in  Upper  India  that  there  was  such  a caste. 
A.F.  mentions  (A.N.  II,  210,  top  line},  the  caste  Parih&r  in  describing 
Gondwina.  He  also  mentions  there  one  Jog!  Dfts  a younger  brother 
of  Sangrfim  Sft.  The  Parihfirs  were  Rajputs  and  were  rulers 
of  Bandelkhand  before  the  Candels,  Sleeman's  Rambles  ed.  1898, 
I,  175  note.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jal&LKoka  of  the  Darb&ri  Akbar 
may  be  another  name  for  Nadim  Koka,  and  that  the  facts  stated 
there  may  be  a solution  of  the  mystery  of  Adham  Kbfin’s  parentage. 
There  certainly  is,  as  Elliot  remarks,  a mystery  about  the  paternity  of 
Adham  Khan  and  it  may  be  that  though  his  mother  was  married  to 
Nadim  Koka,  Humfiyun  was  his  father. 

49.  P.  132,  last  line.  Maulvi  Abdul  Haq  Abld  informs  me 

that  the  meaning  of  tlie  words  sftkinftn-i-majfima-i-uns  is  "the 
dwellers  of  the  gathering  places  of  Divine  love,  or,  the  members  of 
the  congregations  of  Divine  love/'  t.e.,  the  angels.  A 

50.  P.  134.  In  an  article  in  the  B^A.S.J.,  for  January  1889, 
p.  99, 1 endeavoured  to  Bhow  that  M&ham  Anaga  was  the  wife  of 
Nadim  Kokaltish-  The  mention  of  his  name  at  p.  135  as  one  of 
those  left  at  ‘Umarkot  in  charge  of  Miriam*  Makfini  perhaps  supports 
this  view.  It  appears  from  a note  by  Garcin  de  Tassy  at  p.  11  of  his 
abridged  translation  of  Syed  Ahmad's  book  on  the  Delhi  monuments, 
Paris,  1861,  that  the  author  of  Colonel  Hama's  MS.,  noticed  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  was  probably  Mlrzl  Hidayat  Ullah 
for  it  is  stated  by  Garcin  de  Tassy  that  Hidayat  Ullah  was  a 
grandson  of  Mlrzft  Koka  and  wrote  a Tarikh  or  chronicle  in  1070  A.H. 
or  1659.  See  also  p.  129.  llidayat  Ullah's  chronicle  is  not  in 
the  B.M.  or  I.O.,  and  I have  been  unable  to  find  out  where  it  is, 
for  Garcin  de  Tassy  does  not  tell  us  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
MS.  in  Syed  Ahmad's  book.  Hidayat  Ullah's  name  occurs  in 
Beale's  Oriental  Biographies.  See  below  p.  475,  n.  3.  To  the  remark 
about  Adham  {Qi&n's  age  at  end  of  note  in  p.  134  it  may  be  added 
that  A.F.  describes  Adham  as  taking  a prominent  part  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seige  of  Mfinkot.  He  could  hardly  have  done 
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this  il  he  had  been  no  older  than  Akbar  who  was  then  only 
fourteen* 

51.  P.  189,  last  lines.  The  late  Mr.  Rodgers  states,  R.A.S.J., 
for  1898,  p.  729,  that  this  chronogram  is  by  Faiff,  bat  this  seems  to  be 
a mistake.  A.F.  does  not  ascribe  it  to  his  brother,  and  the  latter 
was  not  born  till  some  years  after  Akbar’s  birth. 

52.  P.  154,  n.  8.  Probably  this  is  the  correct  translation. 
A*F.  means  apparently  that  previoas  works,  though  voluminous, 
have  not  treated  the  subject  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

63.  P.  165,  n.  8.  For  Ifan  read  Ifin. 

54.  P.  180,  last  sentence.  The  expression  dar  parda  drdi 
receives  elucidation  from  its  recurrence  in  text  If  347,  top  line.  This, 
I think,  disposes  of  the  suggestion  inserted  by  Dr.  Bloch  in  a note 
at  the  end  of  this  fasciculus.  See  also  II,  42  of  text,  L 10  and  do.  43, 
1.  10.  By  the  expression,  remaining  behind  the  veil,  A.F.  not  only 
means  the  period  before  Akbar’s  birth,  but  also  the  time  before  he 
revealed  himself  to  the  world.  Cf.  Blochmann,  p.  124,  n.  1 and  p.  13, 
line  12. 

56.  P.  182,  verse.  These  lines  occur  in  gbarafu-d-din’s  preface 
to  the  Zafarnfima,  t.e.,  in  his  Tfcrikb  Jahftngir. 

56.  P.  201,  n.  2.  There  is  a mistake  in  this  note.  The  Prole- 
gomena says  ten,  but  only  gives  five  names. 

57.  P.  204, 1.  10.  Read  Sbahniikand. 

58.  P.  217,  n.  2.  Gauhar  Shftd’s  death  is  described  in  the 
Matfa’  Sa'ndain,  and  the  date  given  is  9 Ramfftn.  Sftm  MTrzft  in  his 
anthology  R.M.  MS.  Add.  7670,  p.  466,  says  Qatalu-d-dln  Muhammad 
Duinf  was  -the  author  of  the  chronogram.  He  gives  the  quatrain. 

59.  P.  21 8, 1. 14.  For  " gave”  read  “ give.” 

60.  P.  222, 1.  6.  For  “ then  ” read  “ these.” 

61.  Do.  Sb&hrbinQ’s  name  is  also  omitted  in  gbirftzl’s  text,  and 
. in  the  Alwar  MS.  only  four  daughters  are  mentioned.  3b&hrb&n& 
* apparently  means  the  Moon-lady.  For  " Bflbar’s,”  p*  222,  n.  1,  read 

" ‘Umar  Shaikh’s.” 

62.  P.  223,  beginning  of  chapter,  and  n.  2.  For  “ king  of  the 
four  quarters  and  of  the  seven  heavens  ” read  king  of  the  throne  of 
the  seven  worlds.”  The  word  cdhdr  is  often  used,  as  Quatremere  has 
shown  in  his  notes  to  the  Mafcla’  Saftdain  without  really  meaning 
four.  Cdhdr  bdli§b  really  only  means  the  pillows  of  the  divan, 
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or  the  divan  itself.  By  the  haft  maniar  is  meant  here  probably  the 
seven  climes,  or  the  seven  heavens,  or  the  seven  planets.  It  is 
however  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Qujb  of  Delhi  was  known  as  the 
Minftaa-i-haft  manzar,  the  minaret  of  seven  stories.  See  Gargin 
de  Tassy's  translation  of  Syed  ‘Ahmad's  work  on  Delhi,  Paris  1861, 
p.  86.  As  Delhi  was  Baber's  capital,  it  is  possible  that  here  A.F. 
is  alluding  to  the  Qufcb. 

63.  P.  223,  n.  4.  For  Jftnl  read  Jftmu 

64  P.  228,  two  lines  from  foot.  Text  and  MSS.  have  BektQb. 
Erskine,  170,  has  Bektob. 

65.  P.  232,  n.  last  sentence,  read  Khalazaid . It  means  “ full 
aunt."  Bftbar  in  the  account  of  his  father's  children  speaks  of  one 
daughter  as  being  hamsiirai&id , t.e.,  full  sister,  of  Nftijir. 

66.  P.  233,  line  18.  Before  917  read  “in  the  month  of 
Rajab." 

67.  P.  234,  top  line  and  n.  1.  Usually  called  Najm  Sftni  from 
his  having  succeeded  Najm  Zargar  Gilftni.  His  real  name  was  Yftr 
Ahmad  IspahftnI.  The  Haft  Iqlim  I.O.  copy  3296  says  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Ubaid  Ullah  on  3 Ram?ftn  918.  These  occurrences  are 
detailed  in  the  T.  AlfT  B.M.  MS.,  Or.  465,  5146  and  also  in  the 
UflCbibu-8-siyar,  and  in  the  lives  of  Ismail  and  Xahmftsp  by  &bwftn- 
damlr'B  son  Mahmud,  as  well  as  in  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Ism'all,  B.M.  MSS.,  Or.  2939  and  3248.  A.F.  is  correct  in 
saying  that  Bftbar  had  at  first  won  the  victory ; Ubaid  Ullah  lay 
in  ambush  and  turned  the  victory  into  a defeat.  The  victories  which 
Babar  previously  gained  occurred  near  Higftr  and  were  won  against 
Shaibftni's  sons  Hamza  and  Mahdi  Sultftns.  See  Shaib&ni'  letter 
B.M.  MS.,  Or.  3482  686  where  a list  of  his  children  is  given. 

68.  Do.,  n,  1.  In  the  anonymous  life  of  Ism'all,  p.  215a,  it  is 
stated  that  one  ward  of  Karghi  was  exclusively  occupied  by  Caghatais. 
and  that  they  begged  for  Baber's  protection.  He  interceded  for  them 
with  Najm  Sin!,  but  it  was  in  vain.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  Najm 
8ftn!  put  Bftbar  in  the  reserve.  When  Bftbar  saw  that  the  battle  was 
lost  he  fled  to  E^igftr. 

69.  P.  238,  n.  5,  for  “taken"  read  “taker."  The  derivation 
here  given  seems  correct,  and  is  supported  by  Gulbadan  Begam's 
Memoirs,  p.  8c,  where  Qftsim  Beg  is  described  as  writing  to  Bftbar  that 
a new  prince  had  been  born,  and  suggesting  that  his  name  should  be 
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made  a prognostic  of  the  conquest  of  India,  ba  ahagdn  fath-i-fltwd 
u tahbt  alimash . The  last  word  is  Turk!  and  means  " taking.11  In 
consequence  of  this  letter  Bftbar  called  his  son  Hind&l. 

70.  P.  241,  top  line.  Read  Biban. 

71.  Do.,  n.  3.  A.F.  is  evidently  copying  Shaikh  Zain  here. 
He  has  B.M.  MS.,  Or.  1999,  516,  “ 6a  zinjtr  u kh&m-i-gdo.” 

72.  P.  243,  n.  1.  See  Shaikh  Zain  88a.  The  page  is  misplaced 
in  MS.  and  should  come  after  576. 

73.  Do.,  1. 14.  For  tulghdma  read  tulaqma . 

74.  P.  244,  n.  5.  Possibly  Bftbar  does  not  name  Taimvr 
because  he  was  not  a badiidh , but  only  an  Amir.  But  most  likely  it 
is  because  Taimur  did  not  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan.  He 
merely  plundered  the  country  and  returned.  A.F.  reckons  Taimur* 
for  at  p.  245  he  calls  Bftbar  the  fourth  conqueror. 

75.  P.  244.  The  comparison  with  Taimur’s  forces  is  taken  from 
Shaikh  Zain,  B.M.  MS.,  pp.  536  and  55a.  Zain  has  naukar-turk 
Turkish  servants  instead  of  nankar-i-naukar.  He  also  gives  18,000  as 
the  number  of  horses  who  can  occupy  a faraang  though  he  reckons 
Taimur’s  total  force  at  72,000. 

70.  P.  246,  note  278.  More  probably  the  reference  is  to  the 
battle  of  P&nipat  with  Hemu  though  Akbar  had  little  personal  share 
in  the  victory.  Instead  of  “ many  rebellious  chiefs ” read  "so  many 
refractory  chiefs.” 

77.  P.  247,  n.  4.  Zain  l.c.,  pp.  63c  and  6 says  AlaftddTn  brought  a 
diamond  to  India.  Mil  tamed  Kban  says  in  the  Iqbftlnfima  that  Alau-d- 
din  got  diamond  from  Vikramftditya.  In  this  he  is  merely  copying  A.F. 
My  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that  Bftbar  means  that  his 
son  got  the  diamond  from  Yikramaditya’s  heirs.  His  language  is 
vague  and  perhaps  all  he  means  is  that  the  diamond  was  one  of  the 
things  that  Humfty un  got  when  he  was  investing  the  fort.  At  any  rate 
Bibar’s  account  is  not  that  of  an  eyewitness.  Zain  makes  Humfiyftn 
the  spokesman  to  his  father.  He  says  the  diamond  was  reckoned 
worth  2\  days  of  the  world’s  income.  The  word  in  Add.  27,  247  is 

and  I am  sure  that  income  is  a better  translation  than 
expenditure. 

78.  P.  248,  beginning  of  para.  Zain  has  Tuesday  the  29th. 

79.  P.  249,  a.  In  Persian  quotation  read  in  second  line 

I j y in  third  and  in  fourth  line  first  word 
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intend  of  and  also  atyo  tor  and  for  jt  to  complete 
the  sentence  should  be  added  ^ ^3  > 

80.  P.  257,  last  para,  and  n.  4.  Shaikh  Zain,  p.  986,  says  that 
Ibrahim’s  mother  was  sent  to  Kftbul  and  theTArlkhMa^inadiB.M.  Or. 
1824,  p.  57a  says  that  on  the  road  the  lady  flung  herself  into  tjie 
Indus  and  drowned  herself.  The  author  gives  as  his  authority  for  this 
statement  the  IqbAlnAma  of  MQtamed  Kb&n,  and  I have  verified  the 
reference.  It  also  appears  from  the  IqbAlnAma  that  the  lady’s  name 
was  Bava  ly.  But  this  was  only  a sobriquet,  and  perhaps  was  the 
name  by  which  fi&bar  called  her.  It  means  in  Hindi,  sister  and 
paternal  aunt. 

81.  P.  264,  verse.  For  cap  read  veil. 

82.  266,  n.  5.  It  appears  from  Bihar's  Memoirs,  Erskine  274, 
that  Sb&n  MirzA  was  alive  on  4th  September,  1519,  or  RamafAn  925, 
for  the  Jin  Nisir  there  mentioned  as  coming  from  his  government  seems 
a clerical  error  for  KhSn  MirzAn;  O,  p.  272,  we  see  that  Kipak  had  been 
sent  to  him,  and  presumably  this  was  to  summon  him  to  his  presence. 

83.  P.  272,  n.  2.  Insert  comma  after  him,  and  delete  comma 
after  Ejkidar. 

84.  P.  273,  n.  1.  Probably  Alwar  is  correct.  The  child 
probably  was  born  at  Alwar  which  was  his  brother  Hindil’s 
appanage  afterwards,  and  received  his  name  from  the  place. 

85.  P.  277,  near  foot.  Read  * He  bade  adieu  to  this  faith- 
less world  on  6 JamAda-ul-awwal  937  in  a garden  (cirbighe)  in 
Agra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamna,  which  that  springtide  of  fortune 
had  made  verdant.'1 

Add.  note  2a.  The  local  tradition  is  that  Bibar  was  temporarily 
buried  in  the  Rimbigh  (originally  perhaps1  Arimbigh)  on  the  left  or 
east  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  above  the  railway  bridge.  Mr. 
Keene  says  in  his  guide  to  Agra,  p.  1,  that  according  to  the  AkbaraAma, 
Bibar  was  buried  in  the  Cirbigh  some  miles  lower  down  the  river 
and  nearly  opposite  the  TAj.  But  the  Akbarnima  says  nothing 
about  where  the  body  was  buried,  and  A.F.'s  words  are  that  the 
death  occurred  in  a Cdrbdgh.  Any  laid  out  garden  is  called  a 
Cdrbdgh,  meaning  perhaps  that  it  is  rectangular,  or  divided  into 

1 Rftn  may  however  be  the  origi*  Him  the  Indian  hero.  See  Hyde, 

nal  form.  Rim  is  an  abbreviation  of  p.  238  and  Steingass  e.v.  ram. 

Arim  and  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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squares  by  paths.  Babar’s  body  remained  in  the  garden  for  several 
yea^  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  removed  if  Humftyftn 
had  not  been  driven  out  of  India.  Babar  tells  us  that  the  east 
bank  of  the  Jamna  was  called  Kfibul  by  the  Indians  in  allusion  to 
its  gardens.  Perhaps  this  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  B&bar  desired 
to  be  buried  in  Kabul,  or  it  may  be  that  his  son  satisfied  his 
oonscience  by  thinking  that  his  father's  body  was  deposited  in  a 
place  known  as  Kabul.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  have  lain  there  till 
after  the  battle  of  Kanauj  and  the  consequent  flight  from  India  when 
Baber’s  widow  B[ka  Begam  performed  the  pious  duty  of  removing  it 
to  Kabul.  See  the  story  in  Jauhar  (Persian  text)  and  in  Erskine’s 
History  II,  325  n.  It  is  clear  from  Jahangir’s  reference  to  Bika 
Begam  in  the  Tuzuk,  p.  51,  lith.  ed.that  she  was  Babar’s  widow  and 
that  consequently  it  was  not  Babar’s  daughter  M'asflma,  or  Humayfin’s 
wife  Haji  Begam  who  removed  the  bones. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  now  any  trace  of  the  grave  in  the 
Ram  Bagh,  as  the  Carbagh  is  now  called.  The  garden  seems  also  to 
have  been  known  as  the  Gul-afgh&n.  There  is  a long  account  of  the 
making  of  the  Carbagh  in  Babar,  Erskine  341,  and  also  in  Shaikh 
Zain’s  Tfirikh  Bftbftri  B.M.,  Or.  1999,  p.  835.  It  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jamna,  and  opposite  the  fort.  S.  Zftin  calls  it  Carbfigh-i-haght 
bihisht,  a name  which  also  occurs  in  Babar.  S.  Zain  gives  a poem 
about  the  garden,  ending  in  the  chronogram  These 

three  wprds  gbana  kfiaba  afaq,  i.e.,  house* of  the  Kaaba  of  the 
horizons  yield  935. 

86.  Nizamu-d-din  calls  MahdT  gbwaja  “ ddmad,  ” but  “ damdd  ” 
means  husband  of  the  king’s  sister  and  husband  in  general  as  well  as 
son-in-law.  Gulbadan  Begam,  who  is  a better  authority  on  the  point, 
calls  Mahdi  Kbwfija  tsna,  i.e.,  brother-in-law  (it  may  also  mean  son-in- 
law)  .of  Babar.  In  the  QabTb-as-siyar  B.M.,  MS.  Add.  16,679,  p.  870a, 
line  16,  it  is  stated  that  Mahdf  Kfcwaja  was  the  husband  of  Babar’s 
elder  sister  gfcanzada  Begam.  The  entry  refers  to  the  year  922.  In 
the  Bombay  lithograph  and  in  B.M.  Add.  17,925  the  name  Kb&nsada 
is  not  given  but  it  is  stated  that  MahdT  Kbwaja  was  married  to  two 
sisters  of  Babar,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mflsa  and  grandson  -of 
Mir  Murtafa,  and  that  on  the  mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from 
Abul  gbair  Shan  (QJjaibanl’s  grandfather).  In  the  Majalis  Nafais 
of  'Ali  fiber,  a gfewaja  Mflsa  is  described  as  a rich  man  who  bought 
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verses  from  poor  poets  and  passed  them  off  as  his  own.  Apparently 
Ibrfthlm  Qanftnf  a famous  mnsician  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Maj&lis  as  well  as  in  S&m  M.  Ta^fat  B.M.  MS.  7671,  p.  646  was  a son 
of  Ebwftja  Masft. 

87.  P.  278,  Gf.  A.N.  Ill,  580.  The  84th  year  corresponds  to 
997-998  A.H.  or  1588-89.  The  Memoirs  were  partially  translated 
before  this,  first  by  Shaikh  Z&in,  and  second  by  Payanda  Qasan 
Qhaznav!  and  Muhammad  Qull  Moghal  in  994  et  seq.,  t.e.,  1585.  It 
also  seems  to  me  from  a MS.  in  the  Alwar  Palace-library  that  the 
so-called  'Abdurrahim’s  translation  existed  in  Hum&yiin’s  time.  See 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  for  July  and  October  1900. 

87a.  Dg.,  n.  2.  For  Tempel  read  Teufel. 

88.  P.  279,  Verse.  This  quatrain  is  given  in  a Persian  MS. 
of  the  Shaw  collection  in  the  Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  No.  809.  and 
called  the  Jftm'a-al-muq&m&t,  " collection  of  assemblies.”  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Bibar  came  to  compose  it  are  also  given  there. 
We  are  told  that  he  won  the  victory  over  Rftni  Sanga  owing  to 
the  mysterious  aid  of  Maul&na  ghwfijaga  Alpnad,  otherwise  known 
as  Maqdum  ‘Aftzira.  So  he  sent  Darvesh  Muhammad  Sftrbfin  to  him 
at  Dahbftd  near  Samarkand  with  presents  and  this  verse.  The  saint 
is  said  in  return  to  have  written  part  of  the  Risflla-Bftbarl.  (Bibar's 
Memoirs  ?) 

89.  P.  280.  Mr.  Blochmann  has  given  a translation  of  this 
passage  at  p.  220  of  the  Proceedings  A.S.B.  for  1874.  There  are 
several  mistakes  in  my  rendering.  For  the  account  of  Sblifcb  Zain 
this  should  be  substituted.  “ Shaikh  Zain  Sa£r,  great-grandson  of  (6a 
do  i casta,  two  removes)  Sb&ikb  Zainu-d-din  Rbwftf?.  He  had  acquired 
a knowledge  of  science,  was  of  quick  parts  and  was  skilled  in  poetry 
and  the  art  of  letter- writing.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  long 
association  with  His  Majesty,  and  became  an  Amir  in  the  time  of 
His  Majesty  Jah&nb&ni  Jinnat-AghiyftnI.”  See  at  p.  219  l.o.,  the 
inscription  on  S.  Zain’s  mosque  at  Kaohparwa. 

90.  Do.,  line  12.  For  “ paternal  ” read  “ maternal.” 

91.  Do.,  Fftrighi.  For  an  account  of  him  and  specimens  of  his 
poetry  see  Budftftnf,  Ranking  616.  Budiftni  says  that  he  and  his 
nephew  died  in  the  same  year  (940  A.H.) 

92.  P.  281.  Mr.  Blochmann  has  “ surkb  widil  kuhnah,  a little- 
known  poet.”  The  word  which  I hav?  rendered  u inartificial  ” is 
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be-ta‘yin , and  should  be  rendered  u obscure.”  He  is  mentioned  in 
‘All  Qiier’s  Majftlis,  p.  41  a,  of  Persian  translation. 

93.  Do.,  1.  6.  Insert  indefinite  article  before  masnavl. 

94.  P.  285,  n.  2.  Maham  most  probably  means  “ My  moon.’’ 

It  was  apparently  a common  appellation  for  women.  Cf.  Maham 
Anaga,  and  the  name  of  Tairaur’s  wife.  See  Schuyler’s  Turkistan 
II.  97,  ed.  1876,  where  we  are  told  that  a beautiful  lady  who  was 
executed  at  Bokhftra  was  commonly  known  as  “ My  moon  of  Kenin 
ghaz.”  Cf.  the  proper  names  Nuram,  and  3b&ikham,  t.e.,  My  light 
and  my  If  Maham  bo  regarded  as  a Turk!  word  it  should 

from  the  law  of  the  sequence  of  vowels  be  spelt  Mihim  as  in  P. 
de  Courteille. 

94a.  The  fullest  accounts  of  this  worthless  character,  M.  Zaman, 
Mirzft  are  to  be  found  in  B.M.  MSS.,  Or.  2939  and  3248.  He  was 
married  to  B&bar’s  daughter  in  Kabul  in  921  or  922,  and  a few 
months  afterwards  his  father-in-law  sent  him  back  to  Balkh  as  gover- 
nor. He  was  not  a success"  there,  and  could  not  resist  the  Uzbegs. 
In  934  Bftbar  summoned  him  to  India  and  settled  a large  estate  upon. 
He  ended  his  days  by  being  drowned  at  Causa. 

95.  Do.  According  to  the  Mirftt  Sikandari  four  letters  passed 
between  Humfiyun  and  Bahfidur ; verse  I,  p.  293,  belongs  to  Huraayun’s 
first  letter,  and  verse  II  to  the  second,  viz.,  that  which  was  written  on 
receipt  of  Bihftdilr’s  first  reply.  The  M.  Sikandari  Bombay  lithograph 
237  gives  JSumly  tin’s  second  letter,  and  at  235 'Bahadur’s  reply.  The 
latter  in  very  insolent  in  tone  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  offended 
Humftyun.  It  blames  him  for  his  treatment  of  M.  Zam&n  and  taunts 
him  with  boasting  of  the  deeds  of  his  seventh  ancestor  (Taimur)  while 
having  nothing  of  his  own  to  show.  It  winds  up  with  a verse  to  thi8 
effect.  The  translation  in  Bayley’s  Gujrat,  p.  374,  is  very  erroneous* 
A translation  of  the  M.  Sikandari  has  lately  been  published  at  Bombay 
by  Fafl  Ullah.  The  correspondence  will  also  be  found  in  B.M.’s  MS., 
Or.  3482,  pp.  104-106.  I do  not  think  Bayftzid  was  M.  ZamSn’s  cus- 
todian. More  probably  he  was  his  fellow-prisoner. 

96.  P.296,  Verse.  See  also  T.  Alfi,  p.  115,  of  B.M.,  Or.  465. 
The  second  couplet  is  from  #ftfi?,  Brockhans,  p.  141,  Ode  220. 

97.  P.  296,  2nd  line.  The  figure  1 is  misplaced.  It  refers  to 
“ weak  head  ” on  top  line. 

98.  P.  297,  n,  4.  In  a letter  to  Erskine,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
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Bee  his  life  by  Colebrooke,  comments  on  what  appears  to  be  Bibar’s 
suppression  of  facts  about  the  Prince  of  Hind,  whose  name  he  seems 
to  have  used.  I presume  Blphinstone  refers  to  Aliuddfn  whom  Bibar 
used  as  a tool. 

99.  P.  298,  n.  second  col.  For  960  read  96  n. 

100.  P.  802,  n.  1.  There  were  at  least  three  Rum!  Shins,  v%»„ 
Its.  The  man  whom  the  Portuguese  called  Khwlja  Sofar,  who  built 
the  fort  of  Surat,  and  whose  head  was  carried  off  by  a cannon  ball  at 
the  second  siege  of  Diu  in  June  1546.  2nd.  His  son  whom  the  Tlrifcb 
Mubammadi  calls  Khwfija  Maham,  who  was  killed  in  the  same  siege 
just  at  its  close  in  November  1546.  See  Tevius,  p.  441.  8rd.  Rami 
Khan,  Bahadur’s  artillery-officer  who  deserted  to  Humiyln  and  Was 
poisoned  after  the  taking  of  Cunlr.  Some  information  regarding 
Rumi  Khan  the  artillerist  and  gfrwaja  Safar  will  be  found  in  the 
Barq-ai-Yamfin  of  Qu&bu-d-dln  of  which  De  Sa^y  has  given  an 
abstract  in  N.  et  E.  IY.  It  appears  from  it  that  Rumi  Khan  the 
artillerist’s  real  name  was  Mustafa  Beg  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Bairam  and  nephew  of  Sulaiman.  He  came  to  India  in  the  Turkish 
fleet  commanded  by  his  uncle  in  936.  Shwaja  Safar  came  at  the 
same  time  and  both  were  well  received  by  Bahadur,  Mastafa  getting 
the  title  of  Rumi  Khan  and  the  governorship  of  Diu,  and  Safar  being 
made  governor  of  Surat.  The  story  of  Rumi  Khan’s  being  poisoned 
is  confirmed  by  Qujtbu-d-dln.  Erskine,  Hist.  II,  82  n.,  says  that  the 
first  Rumi  Khan  is  buried  at  Surat,  and  Tevius,  p.  385,  of  his 
commentaries,  seems  to  say  that  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  at 
Diu.  ‘Aarif  Qandaharl  gives  the  verses  in  which  the  chronogram  of 
the  building  of  Surat  fort  occur,  see  Blochmann  354,  and  says  they 
were  written  by  Ahmad  Shiraz!  known  as  Ra?ai.  The  name  of  the 
builder  of  the  fort  is  given  in  the  verses  as  Khan  ‘Aazim  Khan  Khuda- 
wand  Khan. 

101.  P.  306,  n.  2.  Dele  din. 

102.  P.  307,  three  lines  from  foot.  Read  “ Aghazwar,”  (like 
Aghaz  or  Ogjhuz*).  He  was  Governor  of  Herat  and  also  Ataliq. 

103.  P.  809,  three  lines  from  foot.  Read  “ Gawars.” 

104.  P.  314,  11  lines  from  foot.  For  “ wrong”  read  “strong.” 

105.  Do.,  n.  1.  The  page  reference  is  wrong. 

106.  Do.,  n.  2.  For  Monday  read  Tuesday. 

107.  P.  316,  n.  3.  After  Nariftd  insert  “and  A^madlbad. 
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108.  P.  317,  second  line  and  n.  1.  We  are  told  in  the  M. 
Sikandari  that  Rumfiyun  called  him  a " black  slave  ''  Qhulam-i-siah . 
‘Imid-ul-Mulk  is  stated,  Bayley's  Gujrat  p.  400,  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Tawakkai  chief  of  the  royal  Khdsah  Khailfin.  He  was  put  to  death 
at  Surat  bjr  {tbudawand  Khftn  Rum!  in  1545,  l.c , 435  and  436. 

109.  Do.,  second  last  para.  For  Nansftrl  read  Nausftrl. 

110.  P.  321,  n.  1.  Fariskta  calls  it  Ghftt  Karel  and  an  article 
by  Mohan  Lftl  Vishnu  Lai  Pandia  in  J.A.S.B.  for  1897,  p.  167,  states 
that  GhSt  Karel  is  the  name  of  a town  close  to  the  town  of  Banswfira. 

111.  P.  323,  13th  line  for  “ reporting  ''  read  " repenting.” 

112.  P.  823,  n.  3.  Sofar  or  Sofarus  of  the  Portuguese, 
probably  the  epithet  refers  to  Rum!  Khan's  complexion  as  the  word 
means  the  pale  or  yellow.  Sofar  however  is  a proper  name  and  may 
have  been  Rum!  Khan's  real  name  or  it  may  have  been  given  to  him 
on  account  of  his  Greek  origin,  for  the  Greeks  are  called  the  sons  of 
Arfar  (the  superlative  of  safar.  Lane  16995).  According  to  Damian  a 
Goes,  who  calls  him  Kbwfija  Coffarus,  he  was  born  of  a Turkish 
mother  and  a Christian  father  in  the  island  of  Chios.  See  Damian's 
Diensis  Oppugnatio,  Cologne  1602,  published  by  Birckmann, 
p.  279. 

118.  P.  329,  n.  2.  This  genealogy  is  also  given  in  A.N.  II,  64. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  Nuru-d-din  first  married  Gul-barg,  a 
daughter  of  B&bar  nob  named  by  Gulbadan,  and  had  by  her  Selima, 
and  that  then  in  HumAyfin’s  reign,  and  probably  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  I &An  Taimur,  he  married  Gulrang.  It  is  PasbA,  not 
Pfishft  Begum.  Nfiru-d-din  belonged  to  the  Naqsbbandi  order. 

114.  P.  331,  second  para.  Cf.  Jarrett  II,  122,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Bengalis  make  boats  so  high  that  when  attached  to  the 
shore  they  overtop  the  walls  of  a fort.  Rum!  Khan  then  seems  to 
have  adopted  a Bengali  stratagem. 

115.  P.  338,  n.  2.  Beale,  O.B.D.,  p.  265,  of  ed.  1894,  says  that 
§|iaikh  Phfil  or  Bahlfil's  tomb  is  on  a hill  near  the  fort  of  BiAna. 
M&hommed  Bakhghi  is  said  to  have  buried  him  there.  The  brothers 
were  descended  from  Faridu-cL-din-'AjtfcAr,  and  their  father's  name 
was  QiyAmu-d-dln,  and  he  is  buried  at  Qb&zlpur. 

116.  P.  841,  n.  2, 1. 8.  For  " East " read  “ West.”  Narhan  is 
probably  correct  for  Bayflzid,  1485,  speaks  of  Narhan  as  a ferry 
near  T&jpQr  where  Khwajah  Zechariah  and  others  had  a Jdgir. 
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There  is  a pargana  Tftjpftr  mentioned  in  the  Ain  Jarrett  II.  130 
as  in  Sarkftr  Tandha.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  Darbhanga  Taj  pur. 

117.  P.  344,  5 lines  from  foot.  Dele  the  word  " learned” 
within  brackets. 

118.  Do.  n.  2.  For  Shihna  read  S^ahna. 

118a.  Do.  n.  4.  For  Roebach  read  Roebuck. 

119.  P.  352,  seven  lines  from  foot.  For  dbriiydn  read  bedbruyarn . 

120.  P.  357,  n.  1.  A Sftrang  Khftn  is  mentioned  in  Taimu's. 
Institutes,  Davy  and  White,  as  a brother  of  Matu  Khan  and  as 
rnling  in  the  country  of  Multan. 

121.  P.  360.  There  is  an  obscurity  about  Hamida  Bftnu's 
parentage.  In  B.M.  M.S.  Add.  7688,  which  is  a collection  of 
letters,  there  are  three  addressed  by  Nawfib  Bilqis  Makfini  Miriam 
Beg  to  her  mother  and  sister.  They  also  appear  in  the  similar 
col  Action,  Or.  3842,  1476.  Apparently  the  writer  is  Hamida 
Banuf  for  they  belong  to  her  time,  viz.,  the  reign  of  T&hmfisp, 
and  they  are  such  as  she  might  write  in  a foreign  country.  They 
also  immediately  follow  the  correspondence  of  her  husband,  Humft- 
yun.  Bilqis  Makftni  is  a name  given  to  ^amida  in  the  T.  Sindh, 
and  Miriam  Beg  may  be  Miriam  Makani.  In  the  first  latter  the 
writer  calls  her  mother  Sultftnam  and  begs  her  good  offices  for  one 
Safi  Khan,  whom*  she  describes  as  being  the  son  of  her  lala  or 
guardian.  The  second  is  to  her  sister,  Zainab  Begam,  and  is  to  the 
same  effect.  The  third  is  to  her  mother  and  consists  of  inquiries  after 
her  health.  It  is  forwarded  by  one  {Qiwftja  Rifwftn  who  had  come 
to  explain  his  offences.  The  compiler  of  the  book  describes  these 
letters  as  addressed  to  the  writer's  own  mother  and  sister,  and  if 
so,  we  learn  that  her  mother  was  called  Sultftnam  and  her  sister 
Zainab.  But  possibly  they  are  addressed  to  ladies  of  Tahmftsp's 
family  whom  she  may  have  adopted  as  her  mother  and  sister,  Safi 
Khftn  is  described  in  the  letters  as  a Saiyid  of  noble  family,  and 
he  may  be  the  Amir  Safi  mentioned  in  Sam  Mirzft's  Tahfat  Sftmi 
B.M.  MS,  P.  45,  as  belonging  to  a noble  family  of  Saiyids 
and  as  coming  from  Nishftpur.  He  was  a cali graph ist.  The 
three  letters  are  written  in  high-flown  Persian.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  writer  was  the  niece  of  Xahmftsp  and  daughter  of 
M'asum  Beg  whom  Humftyun  is  said  to  have  married  in  Persia. 
Jauhar  75. 
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122.  P.  860,  n.  2.  He  is  also  probably  the  Bftba  Dost  Bakhsttf 
whom  Bay&zld  in  his  list  p.  74c.  calls  Bftbft  Dost  Cull  (because 
he  accompanied  Humftyiln  across  the  desert)  and  who,  he  says,  acted 
as  Humftyf\n's  Bakhghi  on  the  way  to  Persia.  Bayftzid  mentions 
Babft  Dost  Bakh&hi  and  his  son,  Dost  Muhammad,  several  times  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Kabul  by  M.  Sulaimftn.  He  praises  the  valour 
of  the  son  and  describes,  85b.,  how  Bfiba  Dost  Bakhg^i  had  the  com- 
mand of  a battery  during  the  siege  and  how  he  laid  a trap  for 
M.  Ibrahim.  At  p.  926  Bayazld  tells  how  when  Mun'im  Khfiu  decided 
that  he  would  not  go  to  India  on  account  of  Bairftm  Khftn’s  being 
all  powerful,  he  bade  B&yfizid  go  back  to  Kabul.  Bazzfiid  said  he 
could  not  go  back  alone,  and  when  Mun'im  insisted  on  his  return  he 
begged  and  obtained  that  B&ba  Dost  Bakhshi  should  be  sent  back 
with  him.  This  seems  to  show  that  B&ba  DSst  was  a persona  grata 
with  the  Begams. 

128.  P.  362,  n.  1.  The  source  of  the  Maagir's  information  (and 
consequently  of  Mr.  Blochmann's)  is  the  Tabaq&fc  Akbari  Lucknow  ed. 
339.  The  presentation  of  the  record  is  placed  there  in  the  end 
of  the  23rd  year.  'Mir  Ali  Akbar  was  afterwards  disgraced  and 
imprisoned. 

124.  P.  864,  n.  2.  Bead  Ijjijrl.  His  poetry  is  not  religious. 
There  were  two  poets  of  this  name,  and  the  divdna  of  both  of  them 
are  in  the  I.O. 

125.  P.  369,  iu  1.  The  passage  is  explained  in  T.  Alfi  p.  570a 
of  B.  M.  MS.  Or.  465,  where  it  is  stated  that  'Abdu-l-Ohaf&r  said 
what  he  should  not  have  said  about  the  distressed  condition  of 
Humftyiln’s  ariuy.  " Sokna  cand  ke  namtbdyM  guft  at  parei&dni 
lai&kartdn  Hazrat  guft!9 

126.  Do.  n.  2.  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  T.  Alfi  570a. 
The  unfortunate  men  took  refuge  with  Humftyiin.  Yftdgftr  Nftsir  said 
he  'wanted  to  settle  revenue  accounts  with  them  and  induced 
Humfty&n  to  send  th£m  to  him,  Humfty&n  sent  them  with  a guard, 
but  Yftdgftr  Nftsir  got  rid  of  the  guard  and  then  sent  the  zamindars  to 
Sfrfth  Husain.  Possibly  the  story  is  another  version  of  that  told  by 
Tfthir  Nasyatf.  See  his  Tftrikh  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the 
RampoTC  Library,  and  also  Elliot  I,  253. 

127.  P.  372,  n.  2.  The  Mirftt-i-'Aftlam  B.  M.  MS.,  p.  261,  says 
expressly  that  the  diamond  was  the  one  obtained  by  the  victory  over 
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Ibrfthlm.  It  also  says,  later  on,  that  this  was  the  diamond  given  by 
Hnmftyiin  to  XahmASp. 

128.  P. 876,  n.  For  “authors”  read  "author* 

129.  P.  878,  n.  3.  Another  division  is  noted  by  Mnt'amid  K&ftu 
in  the  preface  to  his  Iqb&lnftma.  According  to  it  the  first  volume  is 
an  account  of  Akbar’s  ancestors,  as  in  Bib.  Xnd.  ed.  The  second 
comprised  the  occurrences  of  47  years,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  the  first  thirty  years,  making  a qam , and  the  second  part 
extending  from  the  31st  to  the  47th  year  and  unfinished.  See  the 
translation  of  passage  in  preface  to  Gladwin's  translation  of  the 
Ain. 

130.  P.  882,  n.  4.  I am  now  inclined  to  think  that  Hardwfir 
must  be  wrong,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  right  word  is. 
Possibly  it  is  merely  a copyist's  blunder,  Hardwftr  having  been 
written  for  hadud,  boundaries,  which  occurs  in  other  narratives 
of  the  occurrence,  where  we  are  told  that  Bairfim  came  az  hadud-i - 
Ovjlrdt » 

131.  P.  385.  With  reference  to  this  story  see  the  quotation 
from  the  Dabistan  in  Blochmann  163  n.  The  informant  referred 
to  therein  is  ‘Aziz  Koka's  own  mother  Jijf,  and  not  HamTda. 

132.  P.  402,  b.  5.  Apparently  there  is  no  pun,  A.V.  merely 
means  that  Na&uk  was  only  a king  in  name. 

133.  P.  404,  n.  8.  Read  “ nearly  the  meaning  of  the  word 
religion." 

134.  P.  405  1.  6.  For  " chastity"  read  w charity"  and  for 
1 king  of  king ' read  ( king  of  kings. ' 

185.  P.  413,  n.  2 top  line.  For  " merely  " read  " surely." 

136.  The  letter  is  also  given  in  the  collection  B.M.  MB.  Or.  8482, 
p.  104.  The  letter  is  in  very  humble  tenus.  Tahmftsp's  quotation 
from  Hafiz  about  the  humd  was  happy,  for  humd  is  part  of  Hum&yun's 
name  and  in  his  letter  Humftyun  had  compared  himself  to  a bird  on 
moth  flying  towards  the  sun. 

These  collections  also  contain  a long  and  interesting  letter  from 
Humftyun  written  after  the  defect  of  Bal]&  and  detailing  Kftmrftn's 
misconduct,  etc.  There  is  also  a very  long  letter  from  Tahmasp  to 
Sulaimftn,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  (which,  however,  was  never  sent),, 
in  which  he  holds  up  Humftyiin  as  an  instance  of  pride  going  before 
a fall,  and  tells  a story  of  a dream  that  HumfiyOn  had  while  in  India. 
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187.  P.  416,  n.  4.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Sliahristan 
is  a mistake  (or  Shahr-i-slstan,  the  city  or  capital  of  STsfcnn.  Bat  it 
appears  from  T&qat,  Meynard  253  and  301,  that  the  old  capital  of 
SijistAn  was  called  Bfim  Shahristan,  and  was  three  farsahbs  from 
Zaranj. 

188*  P.  417,  end  of  first  pare.  For  44  ‘amwfin  ” read  4 anwdn . 

139.  P*  427, 1.  8.  The  Mir&t  al  ‘A&lam  has  Sabir  Daq§qq,  i.e., 
a fuller. 

140.  Do.  xl  1.  For 44  three  ” read  44  two.” 

141.  P.  443,  last  line  read  44  For  the  world's  law  is  sometimes 
this,  sometimes  that.”  Amir  Shahi's  ode  will  be  found  at  p.  18a  of 
B.M.  MS.  Add.  7788,  and  at  87 b of  Add.  23,612.  The  lines  which 
follow  the  last  distich  quoted  by  A.  F.  are  not  very  intelligible. 
Amir  Shfihi  was  originally  of  SabzhwSr.  There  is  a full  account  of 
him  in  Daulfit  ghfth'B  work,  Browne's  ed. 

142.  Do.  n.  5.  Bead  p.  198  for  p.  19.  The  word  cdrgah  is 
cdrkdh  in  Ilminsky.  Add.  27,247  of  B.  M.  has  Sabir  QulT  for  Sabir  Qfiq. 
and  dar  muqdm  sairgfth,  i.e.,  theatre  or  place  of  recreation  for  sihgah. 
Qftq  seems  to  be  right,  for  the  ‘A&lam  Art!  has  the  jingle  Hafiz  Sabir 
Qfiq  Ice  nddira  t ey  a faq . Add.  27,  247,  seems  to  be  the  only  MS. 
which  has  sairyftA,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  Afzal-at-Tawfirikh  p.  122a 
of  B.  M.  MS.  Or.  4678,  and  in  the  Aalam  Arai  Bein,  Oat.,  supplement 
7654,  p.  178a.  See  also  the  dar  muqdm  panjgah  of  BudSuni  1,  481, 
where  Dr.  Banking's  translation,  p.  622,  seems  to  be  wrong. 

148.  P.  484,  n.  3.  Read  Yate  for  Yates. 

144.  P.  438,  four  lines  from  foot.  Though  Barda'  or  Barza'  be 
the  name  of  a place  in  Azerbaijan,  yet  the  word  here  probably  means 
"packsaddje” 

145.  P.  442,  n.  5, 1.  3.  For  “ to  ” read  “ of .” 

146.  P.  444,  n.  Olearius'  account  of  Tabriz  may  also  be 
consulted. 

147.  P.  445,  n.  8.  Probably  one  of  the  two  danghtere  who 
died  in  the  second  year  of  Akbar's  reign  during  Miriam  Makftm's 
journey  from  Kabul  to  India. 

148.  P.  446,  n«  8,  See  also  Ethe’s  Cat.  I.  0.  MSS.,  p.  1210, 
No.  2219. 

149.  Do.  See  Badifini,  Banking,  619,  for  another  correction 
Vl 
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150.  P.  447,  third  line  from  foot.  For  “ forwardness  ” read 
" audacity .” 

151.  P.  .451,  line  4 and  n.  Dele,  figure  1. 

151a.  P.  459.  For  Babu  Dost  read  Baba  Dost. 

152.  P.  465,  1.  22.  Insert  the  word  “ over.” 

153.  P.  470, 1.  14.  Last  word.  Dele  the  word  “ as.” 

154.  P.  475,  n.  2.  For  “ as  ” read  “is.” 

155.  P.  477,  n.  1.  ‘For  " in”  read  " near  ” Baba  Hasan  Abdfll. 
Possibly  the  place  is  the  QibcSq  pass  of  Jarrett  II,  400. 

156.  P.  481.  The  editors  of  text  point  out  in  a note  that  both 
these  chronograms  are  wrong,  one  yielding  954,  and  the  other  955 
and  they  observe  that  952  as  the  true  date. 

157.  P.  491.  n.  For  Istalfif  read  " Istfilif.” 

158.  Do.  n.  1.  For  " is  ” read  “ in.” 

158a.  489.  note,  last  line.  For  I.  46  read  II.  46. 

159.  P.  494.  Line  4,  and  note.  The  Muln  who  was  Qfiz!  of 
Lahore  is  probably  the  officer  mentioned  at  Yol.  II,  p.  163,  as  appoint- 
ed to  Malwa,  and  seems  to  have  been  different  from  gbaraf  u-al-din’ s 
father. 

160.  P.  497  n.  For  “ Leydon  ” read  “ Leyden.”  Deerstalking 
is  described  by  Belle w,  Journal  of  Mission  to  Afghanistan,  p.  327, 
as  a favourite  amusement  of  the  Afghans. 

161.  P.  500  line  19.  For  “this  Mirza”  read  “the  Mirzft.” 

162.  P.  502,  line  18.  For  “ ZSman  ” read  “ Zamln.” 

162a.  P.  504,  n.  For  “ Shairbflm  ” read  “ Shaibam.” 

163.  P.  505,  n.  Apparently  Junaid  was  also  called  Amir  Qutlaq 
Qadam.  See  Mahmud's  life  Of  Tahmasp.  B.  M.  MS.  Or.  2939, 
1296,  and  T.  Alfi  536a.  line  7, 

164.  P.  508,  l.  5.  aqdbain  if  it  is  the  dual. 

165.  P.  521,  n.  2.  For  Hiibak  read  Heibak. 

166.  P.  530,  text  and  note  1.  c/.  Bayley's  Gujrat  446  Sn((fin 
MalpnQd  had  commanded  his  officers  to  give  up  the  house  of  anyone 
guilty  of  either  of  those  offences  to  halan,  i.e.,  to  plunder.  See  also 
Bombay  lithograph  of  Mirfit  Sikandarl  p.  302.  The  reference  to 
Bayftzid  is  p.356.  of  his  memoirs. 

167.  P.2.  537,  n.  2.  For  “ on  ” read  “ in  " 

168.  P.  539,  n.  Erskine's  opinion  is  confirmed  by  ffumiyfln's 
letter  to  Tahmftsp  B.M.  MS.  Add,  7688  p.  1056. 
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169.  P.  545,  n.  8.  There  is  a good  deal  about  Bairam  Oghlan 
in  Mahmud’s  lives  of  Ismail  and  TahmSsp.  He  was  an  Uzbeg  and 
governor  of  Balkh  under  Kisten  Qara.  The  A^san  Tawirikh  1015. 
speaks  of  Bairam’s  attacking  Herat.  He  had  been  ruler  of  Gurjistan 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.  See  1.  c.  pp.  1296  and  133a. 

170.  Do.  n.  7.  In  HumAyun’s  letter  to  Tahmasp  giving  an 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Balkh  he  is  called  Kbwija  BiqT. 

171.  P.  557.  I have  not  found  this  story  about  Ism'ali’s 
handkerchief  in  the  anonymous  life  of  that  prince,  but  there  is  a 
sensational  account  of  his  crossing  with  his  troops  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Aras  (Araxes),  vide  p.  55a.  But  the  story  is  told  at  length  by 
D'Herbelot  with  only  this  difference  that  it  was  a slipper  which 
Ism 'all  threw  into  a trench. 

172.  P.  576,  n.  1.  For  <*!?•  read 
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1.  P.  59,  n.  3.  For  Ilahad  Faiz  read  Ilihd&d  FaizT,  and  for 
No.  1890  read  B.M.  MS.,  Or.,  1890. 

2.  P.  117,  n.  2.  Bajina  probably  means  hore  " accurately,  in 
facsimile.” 

8.  P.  119,  n.  8.  For  Cbolgil  read  Cholgih 

4.  P.  160,  n.  4.  For  Faraj  read  Faraj. 

5.  P.163,1.8.  For  " Domes  of  Haram&n”  read  " ancient 
domes.” 

6.  P.  192, 1.  14.  “ The  Jfimuqa  tribe  ” should  apparently  be 
“ Jimuqa’s  tribe,”  see  p.  193. 

7.  P.  200,  7 11.  from  foot.  For  lau  Mangu  read  lau  Manga. 

8.  P.  203,  last  sentence.  There  is  a variant  which  makes  it  the 

Amir  who  honoured  the  saint. 

9.  P.  218, 1.  3.  For  Abu  Bakr  read  Ab§  Bakr. 

10.  Do.,  1.  6 For  BabI  read  Bftb&T.  x 

11.  P.  225,  last  line.  For  “ or  ” read  “ and.” 

12.  P.  227, 1.  3.  Put  comma  after  i€  killed,” 

13.  P.  229,  1.  10.  See  Sfim  Mirz&’s  Tahafat,  B.M.  MS.  Add. 
7670,  p.  44^for  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Khwftb-bin. 

14.  P.  233,  n.  1.  For  Mahmud  Hasan  read  Muhammad  (lusain 

15.  P.284,1.9.  Insert  figure  5 after  Jam. 

16.  Do.,  1.  13.  "The  country  of  Hindustan.”  Akwardly  ex- 
pressed, for  Babar  was  not  then  seeing  Hindustan.  But  the  akward- 
ness  is  in  the  original  and  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  B&bar 
wrote  his  Memoirs  after  conquering  India.  The  word  both  in  the 
Turk!  and  the  Persian  is  Naw&hi,  and  this  is  rendered  by  P.  dcfc 
Courteille  “les  abords.” 

17.  Do,,  n.  4.  For  Barik-al  read  Bftrik-ab. 

18.  P.  236,  five  lines  from  foot.  For  “ his  six  brothers”  read 
" six  of  his  brothers.” 

19.  P.  237,  n.  4.  The  remark  near  tho  end  of  this  note  is  wrong, 
for  the  Muhammadan  Ararat  is  not  what  Europeans  call  Ararat,  but 
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is  a mountain  called  JudI  Dftgh  belonging  to  a range  south  of  Lake 
Van  and  east  of  Jazirab.  Omar.  It  lies  a long  way  S.  S.  W.  of  wliat 
is  now  known  as  Mount  Ararat. 

20.  P.  239,  1.  4 from  foot.  Akwardly  expressed,  for  of  course 
Hum&yun  arrived  before  Lahore  was  taken.  There  should  be  a full 
stop  after  “ taken, ” the  word  “ and  ” should  be  deleted,  and  “ on  ” 
made  On. 

21.  Do.,  n.  4.  The  Bagh  Wafa  was  at  AdTnapur  (Jalalabad), 
the  B§gh  Safa  was  higher  up  the  river  near  Car  Bagh,  and  there  was 
another  Bagh  Safa  in  the  Salt-Range. 

22.  P.  242,  top  line.  For  gabions  substitute  turas . They  were 
not  gabions,  but  light  wattles  (?)  which  the  soldiers  carried  as  they 
marched.  See  Babar  86,  and  P.  de.  Courteille  151. 

23.  P.  248, 1. 15.  The  words  “ according  to  their  rank  ” are 
misplaced.  They  should  come  after  “ presents.” 

24.  P.  253,  4 lines  from  foot.  Perhaps  QazT  Zifi  is  the  Ziau-d- 
din  Nur  Beg  of  Khwandamir's  Humftyun-nftma,  and  who,  he  says, 
got  the  title  of  AmTr-i-Zakat. 

25.  P.  254, 1.  3.  Insert  H.M.  before  Jahanbftni. 

26.  P.  256,  1.  20.  Ja^am^.  This  town  is  in  Unao,  Oude. 

26a.  P.  260,  n.  1.  Cancel  note.  Beg  Mfrak  was  not  Niz5mu-d- 

din’s  grandfather. 

27.  P.  262,  1.  3.  For  Urdu  §hftn  read  Urdu  gbah. 

28.  P.  265,  L 18.  For  Kram  read  Karim. 

29.  P.  267, 1. 11.  Insert  comma  after  QasTtn. 

30.  P.  277,  Verse.  The  whole  verse  is  given  by  Khwandamir 
in  his  Humfiyun  nama.  See  translation  by  Sadu  Sukh  Lai,  p.  45,  of 
B.M.  MS.  Add.  30,774. 

31.  P 281,  last  sentence.  Perhaps  this  Klcak  or  Kucak  was  the 
brother  whom  Khwftja  Kilan  left  in  Qandahar,  when  he  deserted  his 
jjost,  and* who  surrendered  to  Tahmasp.  The  Afzal  TarTkh  B.M.  MS. 
^Or.  4678,  p 96a  says  he  was  a brother  of  Khwaja  Kilan.  The  Ahsfln 
T.B.M.  MS.  Or.  4134  calls  him,  p.  107,  KaohT  Khan  and  Mahmud 
Or.  2939,  p.  1831  calls  him  Kechak  khan. 

32.  P.  285,  Verse.  For  the  first  two -lines  substitute 

The  year  of  his  auspicious  ( humdyunasi ) birth  is  “May  Almighty 
God  increase  thy  stature.” 

The  second  line  is  a chronogram.  In  n.  4,  for  qadran  read  qadra 
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and  for  Zadakallahu  read  Zfidak  Allah.  Perhaps  Sfimani  only  means 
that  he  was  a native  of  Sfimfina  (in  India) . 

33.  P.  293, 1.  4.  Read  Kanfir  for  Kfinar. 

34.  P.  294,  n.  1.  Abu  Turab's  account  shows  that  Bahadur  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pfinipat,  though  he  did  not  take  part  in  it. 

85.  P.  295,  Verse  II.  - This  comes  from  Hafiz  Ode  220.  Brock- 
liaus  141. 

36.  P.  296,  1.  9.  Abu  Turfib  says  in  history  of  Gujrat,  p.  13a, 
that  the  twenty  krors  of  old  coinage  were  equal  to  30  krors,  50  lakhs 
muradu  Muradl  is  explained  in  dictionaries  as  meaning  small 
money. 

37.  P.  302,  n.  1.  Abu  Turfib,  p.  79,  also  gives  thertitle  of  Khudk- 
wand  Khfin  to  Khwfija  Safar. 

38.  P.  , last  line.  Khwfindamir  gives  his  full  name,  p.  72 

or  47,  as  Maulfinfi  Muhm-d-dm  Muhammad  Farghari. 

39.  P.  315,  n.  1.  For  Kaifu  road  Kaif.  But  I doubt  if  Humfi- 
yfin  suspected  any  play  on  the  word.  The  real  explanation  of  Humfi- 
y un* s anger  seems  to  be  that  the  chapter  of  the  Elephant  is  a denun- 
ciatory and  terrifying  one,  and  used  in  compositions  which  convey 
threats.  Perhaps  Ilumfiyun  remembered  that  it  was  so  used  by  §h&h- 
rukh,  the  son  of  Taimur,  in  a threatening  letter  which  he  addressed  in 
833  or  835  A.  H.  to  Barsbai,  the  Sulfcfin  of  Egypt.  See  the  story  in 
the  extract  from  Makrizi  given  in  De  Sacy’s  Chrestomathie  Arabo  II. 
84.  Instead  of  the  letter  beginning  with  Bismillah,  it  began  with 
the  Sura  of  the  Elephant,  and  quoted  the  whole  of  it.  The  rest  of 
the  letter  was  filled  with  menaces.  Barsab&i  replied  in  similar  style. 

40.  P.  316,  n.  4.  Apparently  the  ‘Alam  Ludi  here  mentioned  is 
Alfiu-d-din,  the  uncle  of  Ibrahim  Sul|;fin. 

41.  P.  317,  n.  1.  Yes,  ghudftwand  Khan  was  a very  old  man. 
Abu  Turfib  says,  28 b,  that  he  was  Ak&und  of  Sulfcfin  Mofcaffar  and 
had  been  Vizier  and  Vakil  of  four  Sulfcfins.  Feri&ta  says  he  wa§ 
the  father  of  Cingiz  Khan,  not  the  son,  and  Abu  Turfib  makes  the 
same  statement. 

42.  P.  320,  1.  7.  AsSwal  is  spelt  AlbSwal  in  Sir  Theodore 
Hope’s  book  on  Afemadibid,  and  is  the  spot  where  the  original  chief- 
tain  was  defeated  by  Qfisim. 

43.  P.  324, 1.  10.  Abu  Turfib  tells  this  story,  but  he  does  not 
give  bis  informant’s  name.  He  only  says  that  he  was  an  Akfeund  and 
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had  been  Bahadur’s  teacher  and  that  in  this  way  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  him.  Nor  does  he  say  anything  about  his  informant's 
taking  an  oath.  Qu  ? is  the  Qut;bu-d-dln  of  A.F’s  Btory  Abu  Turab’s 
uncle  ? 

44.  P.  325,  n.  2.  I have  seen  somewhere  that  there  was  a 
mosque  in  Ahmadftbftd  called  Masjid  Safft,  but  that  it  was  not  built 
till  994  A.H. 

45.  P.  336,  1.  19.  For  Bftbft  ©in  read  Bibi  Beg. 

46.  P.  341.  I now  incline  to  think  that  Narhan  is  correct.  It 
is  a well-known  ford  and  is  mentioned  in  the  2nd  volume.  But 
though  A.F.  has  written  Narhan,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Hum- 
ayun  went  so  far  east. 

47.  P.  359, 1.  17.  For  ‘Abdu-l-MikrI  read  Abdil  Makri. 

48.  P.  368,  n.  1.  SJjfih  Husain  had  a son  by  Gulbarak  B.  who 
died  young. 

49.  P.  396,  n.  1.  For  J.  Y.  read  I.  0. 

50.  P.  407,  n.  2.  See  Burnes*  Cabool,  1842,  p.  115.  lie  6ays 
the  correct  name  is  Dingote,  and  that  it  is  6 m.  above  Kftla  Biigh. 

61.  P.408,  1.  10.  After  ©fiwand,  for  Muhammad  read  Mah- 
m&d. 

52.  P.  416,  n.  4.  The  following  note  by  George  P.  Tate,  Esq., 
of  the  Indian  Survey,  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Irvine 

“ Qila’-i-Uk.  Ok  is  the  ancient  name  of  a small  district  to  the  north 
of  the  Hamun-i-Helmand,  and  therefore  of  Seistftn,  the  chief  towns  of 
which  are  Lftsb  and  Juwain.  The  names  of  these  towns  are  existing 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  name  of  the  district  has  apparently  fallen 
into  desuetude,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  Qila’-i-Ok 
would  therefore  merefly  mean  the  principal  fort,\or  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  name  of  which,  if  it  bad  one,  was  not  generally  known.  A 
similar  case  can  be  found  not  far  off  from  that  locality.  In  the  Zafar- 
nftmah  the  authdr  writes  of  the  capital  of  Seistftn  as  Shahr-i-Seistfin, 
and  does  not  mention  it  by  name.  This  practice  still  holds  good. 
The  word  “ Shahr  ” is  used,  as  we  use  the  word  " town/'  with  refer- 
ence to  London.  Rarely,  or  never,  is  the  “ Shahr  ” or  capital,  spoken 
of  by  its  name  of  Nasratftbad.  This  is  the  modem  capital.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  oapital  of  Seistftn  ib  at  a short  distance  to  the  N.-E.  of 
the  modem  capital.  Ok,  judging  from  its  propinquity  to  Seistftn,  pro- 
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bably  was  subject  to  the  (Kftiftni)  Maliks  of  Seistfin,  from  whose 
country  it  was  divided  by  the  Helmand,  if  the  Helmand  at  that  time 
did  not  find  a more  southerly  outlet  for  its  waters,  which  seems  to 
mo  to  have  possibly  been  the  case. 

Humftyun,  if  he  passed  through  Ok  on  his  way  to  Persia,  took 
a route  which  at  the  present  day  lies  within  the  Afghan  border,  and 
the  reason  of  his  adopting  this  route  would  probably  have  been  the 
■evil  reputation  for  lawlessness  earned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kchis- 
tfin,  that  is,  the  country  around  Neh  and  Birjand,  through  which  the 
trade  route  (now  in  use)  between  Seistfin  and  Mashhad  passes.  This 
would  probably  have  been  the  shortest  route  to  Mashhad,  had  it  been 
safe  to  use  it.” 

53.  P.  434,  n.  3.  For  Gazargfih  read  Gfizargfih. 

54.  P.  439,  last  line.  For  Zailfiq  read  Yailftq.  Yailftq  means 
summer-quarters,  and  the  translation  should  apparently  be  “ first 
Btage  of  the  summer-quarters  ” 

55.  P.  436,  n.  7.  For  Qadftr  read  Qldftr.  See  Genesis  xxv.  13. 

56.  P.  440,  n.  1.  For  BayfizTd  176,  read  Bayftzid  176. 

57.  P.  442,  n.  2.  This  identification  is  wrong. 

58.  P.  443,  n.  2.  For  Safi  read  Safi. 

59.  Do.,  n.  3.  For  Saddi  read  Sadd. 

60.  P.  445,  1.  6.  For  Paik  Muhammad  read  Beg  Muhammad. 

61.  P.  448,  last  para.  It  would  seem  frem  Gulbadan  Begam's 
Memoirs  that  either  he  or  his  relative  Kecak  or  Kucak  wrote  an 
account  of  Humftyun's  adventures  in  Sind.  Kicak  is  said  to  have  been 
a brother  of  &hwftja  Kilfin,  so  that  Khwfija  Ghftzl  was  related  to  him 
also.  Note  5 is  not  altogether  correct.  I£hwftja  Ghazi  and  Rustam 
Koka  fell  into  disgrace  in  Persia  for  stealing  Humftyun's  jewels,  but  he 
got  over  that  and  was  made  accountant  when  Humftyun  returned  to 
Afghanistan.  But  there  he  was  dismissed  for  defalcations,  see  p.  544. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Ain  referred  to  by  me  as  Blochmann  VII,  A,F. 
is  represented  as  saying  that  the  office  of  Masferif  was  higher  than 
that  of  ditodn,  but  surely  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  at  p.  VI., 
last  line,  Blochmann  translates  Mas^rif  as  clerk,  and  at  p.  544  we  are 
told  that  Af?al  was  promoted  from  being  Mashrif  to  being  diwftn. 
Perhaps  the  word  at  p.  VII  is  not  Masbrif,  but  Magbarrif-i-diwfln, 
t.e.,  the  exalter  of  the  diwftn  or  the  Diwftn  par  excellence . 

61.  P.  448,  1.  4.  Brother  {barddar)  seems  a mistake  here  for 
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brother’s  son  (baradarzada),  see  p.  542,  last  para.,  where  Kok!  is  des- 
cribed as  the  paternal  uncle  of  Qsj!  Muhammad. 

62.  P.  448, 1.  13.  The  description  here  evidently  refers  to  Mah- 
ram  and  not  to  Hasan. 

63.  P.  548,  near  foot.  For  Babfi  Sihrind!  read  Bab§!  Silirindl. 

64.  P.  460,  near  middle.  For  Muhammad  M.  read  Muhammad! 
M. 

65.  P.  466, 1.  20.  For  Kot  Laka  read  Kohlaka,  and  translate 
“ hill-country.”  Lakft  means  country. 

66.  Do.  7 lines  from  foot.  For  “ strive  ” read  “ strove.” 

67.  P.  475,  n.  3.  Nadim  Koka  is  called  Nadim  Beg  by  Khwan- 
damir  in  his  Humfiyun-noma,  p.  1496,  and  is  described  as  a Turk  and 
as  in  high  favour  with  Humayun,  and  the  recipient  of  a khilat.  He 
calls  him  jandb  amdrat  sh'aar  farfskanda  itwar  N adlm  Beg  muhrddr 
(sealer). 

68.  P.  482,  n.  2.  For  “ come  baok  to  Humfiyun”  read  “gone 
back  to  Kfimran.” 

69.  P.  520,  1.  7.  Insert  marginal  number  271,  and  p.  521,  1.  5, 
from  foot  insert  272. 

70.  P.  522,  n.  2.  A.F.  calls  him  Buyatat  at  pp.  543  and  565. 

71.  P.  526,  n.  3.  For  GulbSn  read  Gulbflr. 

72.  P.  529, 1.  10.  The  word  “ jamjhama  is  used  again  in  text 
II.  117,  and  clearly  means  there  a morass  or  collection  of  water. 

73.  P.  530,  1. 11.  For  Bab!  read  Baba,  and  in  next  line  insert 
" army  ” after  victorious. 

74.  P.  534,  1.  6.  For  Bfirgbegi  read  Bfirbegi. 

75.  P.  540,  n.  1.  For  tamaatogh  read  tumflntogh. 

76.  P.  541.  For  marginal  number  248  read  284. 

77.  P.  543,  last  para.  This  is  an  interesting  paragraph  and 
requires  elucidation.  It  appears  from  the  Ain,  Blochmann  VI,  that 
the  words  Vizier  and  Diwan  are  synonymous.  The  meaning,  then, 
seems  to  be  that  gbwfija  Qftsim  Buyat§t  had  been  made  the  Vizier  or 
head  of  the  department,  and  that  then  Mirza  Beg  had  been  appointed 
in  his  room.  He  was  a poet  and  apparently  inefficient  and  consequently 
ghwftja  Sfeftzi  exercised  unlimited  power.  That  he  was  a dishonest 
man  is  proved  by  Gulbadan  Begam’s  Memoirs,  where  we  learn 
that  he  stole  Humftyun’s  jewels.  Apparently  the  investigation  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mir  Barka,  who  belonged  to  Sabza- 
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w5r,  aud  is  called  in  the  Sin  Sayyid  Barka.  Husain  Quli  was  made 
muhassil  of  the  affair,  i.e.,  apparently  reporter  of  the  findings  of  the 
committee.  The  word  mutughallib  is  given  in  Steingass  as  meaning 
victorious  or  powerful,  hut  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
embezzling,  and  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Lucknow  editor,  who  says 
the  Khwajas  were  found  guilty  of  taghallab,  i.e.,  embezzlement.  I think 
we  should  render  the  passage  here  “ the  fraudulent  clerks.” 

78.  P.  543,  1.  4 from  foot.  For  Khawfind  read  KhSwand. 

79.  P.544,  n.  1.  This  note  is  wrong.  The  Hasan  Quli  meant 
is  probably  the  sealbearer  often  mentioned  by  BaySzid.  See  p.  440, 
n.  1. 

80.  P.  544, 1.  9.  For  “ condemned  ” read  “ defaulting.” 

81.  Do.,  1.  1 1.  Insert  JahSnbani  after  “ His  Majesty.” 

82.  P.551,1.  G.  Dele,  stop  after  Muhammad. 

83.  P.  68, 1.  16.  Insert  on  margin  303. 

84a  n.  2.  Dele  last  sentence.  The  word  in  the  Memoirs  is 
Baklisjii. 

84.  P.  599,  1.17.  Dele  word  “ as.”  This  last  sentence,  about 

Jogi  Khan,  has  no  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Gakkars,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  a separate  paragraph  and  prefaced  by  the 
words  “ In  fine.”  * 

85.  P.  600, 1.  9.  Possibly  the  clause  within  brackets  refers  to 
Kimrin  and  not  to  Salim  Khin.  Substitute  at  1. 11,  “assistance  for 
his  own  ruin  ” .for  “ auxiliaries  for  his  disloyalty. 

86.  P.  608,  n.  3.  For  “ Newcomb  ” read  Newcome. 

86a.  P.  612.  According  to  the  Darbar  Akbari,  p.  312,  it  was 
‘Abdullah  Sultfinpuri  who  sent  the  boots  and  also  a whip. 

87.  P.614.  For  Salim  Sb  ih  read  Salim  Shin.  A.F.  is  always 
careful  not  to  stylo  §ber  or  his  son  Salim,  §Ji4h. 

88.  P.  623.  The  list  is  A.F.’s  not  Bayazid’s  and  should  not 
have  appeared  as  a note. 

89.  P.  665.  Feriskta  says  that  he,  after  search,  found  HumJyun’s  * 
divan,  and  he  gives  extracts  from  it. 
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DEDICATION 
In  Memory  of 
J.H.B. 

M.  T.  B. 

L.  S.  B. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

When  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting 
me  to  translate  the  Akbarnfima,  I replied  that  I doubted  my  ability  to 
make  a complete  translation,  and  suggested  that  I might  edit  the 
manuscript  version  by  Lieutenant  Chalmers.  My  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I accordingly  obtained  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the 
loan  of  the  Chalmers'  manuscript  and  permission  to  print  it.  I soon 
found,  however,  that  the  translation  was  too  abridged  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  my  work,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  execute  a new  version. 
Chalmers’  manuscript  was  of  great  service  to  Elphinstone  and  Count 
Noer,  and  it  has  also  been  of  much  use  to  myself,  but  there  are  many 
gaps  in  it,  and  Abul  Fail's  language  has  throughout  been  greatly  com- 
pressed. One  gap  near  -the  beginning  extends  to  over  ninety  pages  of 
the  printed  text,  and  has  the  effect  of  omitting  the  account  of  Akbar's 
birth,  with  the  prognostics  and  horoscopes  appertaining  thereto,  as 
well  as  the  notices  of  his  ancestors  from  Adam  down  to  his  grand- 
father (Bfibar).  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  abbrev- 
iation has  been  carried,  when  I stats  that  the  Chalmers  MS.  consists 
of  two  thinnisfa  volumes  of  foolscap,  and  that  the  Bibliotheca  Indica 
edition  of  the  Persian  text,  occupies  three  large  quartoes  which  ag- 
gregate 1,600  pages. 

The  task  of  translation  has  occupied  me  several  years,  and  the 
work  has  not  been  very  congenial,  for  Abal  Fa$l  is  not  an  author  for 
whom  one  can  feel  much  sympathy  or  admiration.  He  was  a great 
flatterer  and  unhesitatingly  suppressed  or  distorted  facts.  His  style* 
too,  seems — at  least  to  Western  eyes— to  be  quite  detestable,  being  full 
of  circumlocutions,  and  both  turgid  and  obscure.  He  is  often  prolix. 
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«Ad  often  unduly  concise  and  darkly  allusive.  His  one  merit— and 
ft  is  one  which  lie  specially  claims  for  himself — is  his  laboriotxsness. 
He  was  an  unwearied  worker,  and  when  we  blame  him  and  lament 
his  deficiencies  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  what  a blank  our  know- 
ledge of  Akbar’s  reign  would  have  been,  had  not  Abul  Fafl  exerted 
himself  during  years  of  strenuous  effort  to  chronicle  events  and 
institutions.  His  work  also  has  the  imperishable  merit  of  being  a 
record  by  a contemporary,  and  by  one  who  had  access  to  information 
at  first  hand. 

I regret  that  the  work  of  translation  has  not  devolved  upon  a better 
Persian  scholar  than  I am.  I have  endeavoured  to  do  my  best,  and  1 
have  sought  assistance  in  many  quarters.  I now  desire  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  friends,  Maulvi  Abdul  Haq  Abid,  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Beames,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Irvine  and  Mr. 
Whinfield,  and  to  the  translation  of  the  iin-i-Akbari,  by  Professor 
Blochinann  and  Colonel  Jarrett,  and  the  works  of  Major  Price.  I am 
also  indebted  for  much  literary  assistance  to  my  elder  brother,  Mr. 
David  Beveridge.  There  are,  I am  sure,  many  mistakes  in  my  trans- 
lation and  notes,  but  there  would  have  been  many  more  but  for  the 
assistance  of  my  friends.  I regret  that  I have  been  obliged  to  make 
two  long  lists  of  Errata  and  Addenda.  In  part  this  has  been  due  to  the 
translations  bping  made  in  England  and  printed  in  India,  and  in  part 
to  increase  of  knowledge.  The  translation  of  the  second  volume,  which 
carries  on  the  history  of  Akbar’s  reign  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
year,  has  been  completed  by  me,  and  I am  about  to  begin  the  transla- 
tion of  the  third  and  last  volume.  The  translation  has  been  made  from 
the  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  of  the  text,  bu i I have  consulted  many 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society’s  Library,  Ac.  The  Bibliotheca  Indica  edition  is  by  no  means 
«o  good  as  it  might  liave  been,  for  the  learned  native  editors*  Were  desti- 
tute of  geographical  or  historical  knowledge.  Hence  they  have  often 
made  mistakes  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  They  have  also  no 
explanatory  notes.  In  their  preface  they  are  severe  upon  the  Lucknow 
edition.  No  doubt  that  edition  has  many  faults,  but  it  was  the  first 
in  the  field,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  a creditable  monument  of  the  enter- 

• It  is  stated  in  the  Persian  prefaoe  that  nine  MSS.  and  the  Lucknow  litho- 
graph were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition.  None  of  the  MSS.  was  of  an 
early  date. 
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prise  of  the  publisher,  Munshi  Newal  Kiahor,  and  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Patiala.  The  editor,  Maulvi  Sftdiq  fAl!,  also  deserves 
honourable  mention.  He  has  adiled  numerous  notes,  and  though 
many  of  these  are  trivial,  yet  there  are  also  many  which  are  really 
enlightening. 

Sixree  completing  the  translation,  I have  seen  a remarkable  MS. 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Akbarn&ma  in  the  possession  of  Saiyid  'Ali 
BilgrfimT.  This  is  evidently  a rough  draft  and  contains  several 
things  which  do  not  occur  in  the  MSS.  of  the  finished  work.  Among 
them  are  one 'or  two  letters  of  Humftyun.  I have  given  an  account 
of  this  MS.  in  R.  A.  S.  J.  for  January  1903,  p.  115. 


4th  September  1902 . 


H.  Beveridge. 


I N D EX 


TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages ; n stands  for  “ footnote.” 


A. 

Ab-istida,  461  and  n 2. 

Aba  bikr  M.  s.  Mlrftn  gh&h,  215. 

Do.  s.  Abtt  S'ald,  218. 

Abin  8th  Persian  month,  54  n 8. 

Abar  pi.  of  blr,  explained  102  n 4. 
Abbfts  Kh&ii.  historian,  399  nn  4 
and  5. 

Do.  ghih,  letter  to,  7 n 3, 13  n 4. 
Do.  Sult3n,  marries  Gulcihra,  542 ; 
deserts  544. 

Abdil  Koka,  serv.  Klmrin,  574. 

Do.  MftkrI,  359  ; death  403. 

Abdara  defile,  504,  505. 

4AbdI,  poet,  481  n 1. 

*Abdu-l-4AzIz  Amir,  240,  243. 

Do.  do.  S.  4U|min,  astrologer, 

83  n. 

Do.  do.  Kh&n  Uzbeg  S.  ‘Ubai- 

du-llah,  547,  548. 

Do.  do.  Mir  Akhar,  240,  256, 
262,  263,  265. 

Do.  B&ql  §adr  Maul  ini,  deserts 
367;  recites  Kfcufcba,  533; 
audits  accounts,  544;  ambas- 
sador to  K&mrin,  568,  610. 
Do.  Fatah  Kurklriq  446  and  n 1. 
Do.  Ghafttr  Shaikh*  368,  369  and 
n.l$  Addenda  No.  127. 

Do.  Qhani.  magistrate  of  QazwTn, 
436. 


‘Abdu-l-IJai  of  GarmsTr,  412, 41*,  447* 
Do.  do.  §adr,  anecdote  by,  46, 
576,  658 ; chronogram 
by,  664. 

Do.  Qamld,  historian  109  n 3. 

Do.  9aq,  younger  brother  of 
Khiwand  Mahmud,  356, 
360. 

Do.  Qaq  ‘Abld  Maulvi,  explana- 
tion by,  17  n 6 ; 117  n 2 Ac. 
Do.  -Jabbir,  reveals  plot,  488. 

Do.  gh*liq  468,  sent  by  Kimrin, 
479. 

ilfth  Ansarf,  saint  of 
Herat,  434  and  n 3. 
Shin  Istajlfi,  son-in- 
law  of  Shah  iBmMl 
440. 

Sh4n  Uzbeg  aband- 
ons Nausirl,  319, 
550. 

Kitibdir  241,243, 246, 
256,  261,  263. 

Mlrzl,  Kimrin  *s  bro- 
ther-in-law,  535,  536 
n 1. 

Qirf,  Kimrin's  Sadr, 
visits  Qher  Khin. 
858 ; pardoned,  360. 
Do.  Sul|in,  522. 

Do.  Sul|*4nptirt  or  Makhdim-al- 
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Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 
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ttolk  sent  by  Selim  to  Kim- 
rin,  600,  612  end  second 
Addend*  No.86a. 

\Abdu-l-Mulk,  Vizier  of  Firs  Depart- 
ment, 646. 

Do.  MulUq  qUrcI,  266. 

Do.  Qidlr,  Akbar's  teacher,  688. 

Do.  Barmin  qassib,  601. 

Do.  A.  F.'s  son,  181  n 8. 

Do.  Rahim,  see  Mlrzi  ghln. 

Do.  Rashid  or  Qujb  K.  s.  Sher 
flhih,  288,  881,  3321;  killed 
846. 

Do.  of  Klfifcgher  S.  S'ald  K.  273, 
642,  661,  609. 

Do.  Bazziq  s.  Ulugh  B.  of  Kabul, 
228. 

Do.  fjfamad,  painter,  enters  ser- 
vice 444;  arrives  Court, 
662,  669. 

Do.  Samld  introduces  AbU-1- 
Meili,  580. 

Do.  Wahh&b  Tasiwal,  in  oharge 
pantry,  462,684,  661,  660; 
killed  682. 

Abel,  a.  Adam,  168  n A 

Abghal,  Taimnr’s  grandfather,  202  n 

8. 

Abhar,  town  in  Persia,  486  and  n 8. 

Abjad,  explained,  67  n 2. 

Abnami,  An  2. 

Abr  Khaa  Hipparchus,  119. 

Abraham  Boohelansis,  149  n 2;  164 

n2. 

Abu-l-Baql  Mir,  negotiates  Hnmi- 
yfln's  marriage,  62  » 6 ; sug- 
gestion about  HumayOn’s 
illness,  276,  280,  866,  861; 
death  865, 866. 

Do.  Faraj  ibn  JauzT,  160  n A 

Do  JPAth,  part  of  Akbar’s  name, 
145  and  n 6. 

Do.  Fafl,  author,  18  it*8and8;  21 
n 1;  inspiration  of,  27, 32, 96 ; 


account  of  horoscopes  125; 
thanksgiving  141  and  n 
142;  ^46  n 6 ; 378  n3;  886, 
896,899,  u6;  600,  699,6 66* 
667. 

Abu-l-Qhiz!.  quoted  199  n 1« 

Do.  Q&san,  ‘Askar! ’■  Sadr,  392. 

Do.  do.  Qarica’s  nephew,  466. 

Do.  do.  or  Haly,  astrologer, 
84  n 127  n. 

Do.  Khair,  serv.  ‘Askar!.  390, 192. 

Do.  M'aill  Shih  introd.  to  Hum- 
iydn,  680,  610;  kills  gher 
‘All  611,  624,  633;  given 
Panjab  634;  misconduct  639 ; 
insolence  661. 

Do.  Makftrim,  686,  n 2. 

Do.  M'asha*  of  Balkh,  astrologer, 
163,  669,  n 2. 

Do.  Muhammad  Nezablz,  243, 
267,  268. 

Do.  Muslim  Merwftif,  184  and  n 1. 

Do.  Mugaifar,  part  of  Akbar’s 
name,  146  and  n 6. 

AbUl-Nafar  Muhammad,  seeHindil. 

Do.  Qiaim,  serv.  Xahmisp  603. 

Do.  dp.  Of  Gwalyir  381, 382, 889. 

Do.  do.  or  Ibrihlm  S.  Kftmrin, 
466  and  n 2 ; 479,  660, 

. and  n 1. 

Do.  do.  Bfcalfa  killed  by  Bahrim 
S.  440  and  n A 

Do.  Qubais  mountain  168  n 2. 

AbQ  Rihan  or  AlberUn!  24  n 3. 

Do.  S'ald  S.  OljaitU,  207  and  n 1. 

Do.  do.  S.  Sul  tin  M.Mlrzi  145; 

account  of,  216-17. 

Do.  Turib  Mir  of  Gujrftt,  82A  second 
Addenda  Nos.  84,  41  and  42. 

Do.  Wajd  FarighI,  poet,  280. 

•Ad  tribe,  50  w 2, 167. 

Adam,  patriarch  143,  account  of  164, 
61,  165-66,  171  it  1;  199m 
1. 
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Adam,  Gtakkar,  398,  598 ; surrenders 
Kimran  601  >2,  622. 

Adar  jin,  astrological  term  80, 82  n 2. 
Adham  El*u  Koka,  134  n.  396,  454 
Addenda  Nos.  49  and  51. 
Do.  Mlrzft,  441. 

Adi  Khan  j an  or  Auliyi  Khan  jin 
town  568,  n 2. 

‘Adil  Khan  Afghan,  elder  brother 
of  Salim  Khan.  615 
Do.  Sultan  S.  Mehdl  Sultan  241, 
247,  256,  262,  447. 

Adfnapilr,  near  Jalftlabad,  234  and  n 
6 ; 239  n 4. 

Adinith,  150. 

‘Adll  or  Mubirix  Khin.  brother-in- 
law  Salim  Elfin,  351,  616, 617, 618, 
619. 

Afghanistan,  570  n 2, 

Afranj,  Europe,  171, 

Afrasiib,  209  n 9. 

Aftab,  letters  of=Akbar,  65. 

Affal  Khan  or  Sultan  4 All,  544,  552, 
565,  625. 

Do.  Sayid  S.  Sultfin  ‘A4I  Khwlb- 
bfn,  229. 

Agha  Sultan  w.  ‘Umar  Shaikh,  222. 
Agathodaimon,  161. 

Aghuz  k,  144,  account  of,  171-72, 
287. 

Aghuzwir  Sam  M.’s  guardian,  killed, 
307. 

Agra,  earthquake,  229  « 3,  246,  251. 
A hang,  term  explained,  10  n 3. 
Ahmad  s.  ‘Arab  Shah.  202  nn  3 and 
4,  203  n 1. 

Do.  ‘All,  librarian,  quoted  Ad- 
denda No.  1. 

Do.  Jim,  42  n 2,  52  and  n 6,  434. 
Do.  Khin,  225  ft  4, 

Do.  k.  Jalair,  295  and  n 2. 

Do.  L*}  Malik,  309. 

Do.  Mtroa  s.  Abft  S'ald,  218,  220, 
225,  226,  231  n 2. 


Ahmad  Shin  Sir  s.  Sikandar  k.,  618. 
Do.  Qisim  Kabuli,  230  ; 251. 

Do.  Biml,  351. 

Do.  Sb&h,  268. 

Do.  Sultfin  gfcimla  of  Sl*tin, 
415,  416,  434. 

Do.  do.  AlQefc  Oghll,  442 

Do.  do.  YasavT,  saint,  450 and 

n 3. 

Ahrnadibfid,  817. 

Atimadl,  parwincl,  241,  242,  252. 

A^irir  Khwfija  of  Samarkand,  saint, 
219  and  » 4,  225,  278  and  n 2. 

Ahwfiz  town,  166  and  n 7. 

Ai  Khin  s.  Agfcuz,  172,  173. 

Aibak  near  Bal&  521  and  n 2,  545, 
546,  552. 

Aidkii,  Taimur’a  unde,  202  n 4. 

Aijal  Niyin  a.  Qarioa  Nilyin,  201, 

202. 

Ailangar  k.  a.  above,  202. 

Ain,  the  book,  30  n U quoted,  378  n 
3,  and  passim 

‘Alnu-l-kamil,  the  evil  eye,  353  n 2. 

Akbar,  emperor,  father’s  dream,  42, 
prognostics  and  portents,  43,  49, 
853,  375,  birth,  50,  58,  140  n,  birth- 
place, see  Addenda  No.  31 ; birth- 
chronograms  139-40,  horoscopes, 
69-128,  463-64,  designated  l^azrat 
gfeShinahih,  32,  excellencies  of 
name,  65-68,  name  how  pronounced, 
146  n,  full  name,  145  and  n 6, 
nurses,  129-34,  Dr.  Bloch's  note, 
192a,  speech  in  cradle,  385,  ‘Askarl 
captures,  391-95,  with  Suitan 
Begam,  896,  begins  to  walk,  396? 
at  9*san  Abdil,  near  tjand&hfir, 
397,*  sent  Kabul,  453-54,  love  for 
light,  454,  wrestling-match,  455-56, 
Bairfim  visits,  *61  reception  by 
father,  481,  circumoiBion,  Ac.,  483- 
85,  left  at  Kabul,  490,  captured  by 
Kimrlo,  498-502,  exposed*  511-12, 
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schooling,  518,  520,  father  writes 
to,  551,  meets  father,  552,  left  in 
Kabul,  recaptured  by  Kimrin,  565, 
recovered  by  father,  571,  gets 
CarJth,  ^73,  opinion  about  sun,  85 
n S,  personal  appearance,  87  and  n 
4 ; 106  and  ti  1,  dominions,  92  n 1, 
musical  knowledge,  94  n 2,  com- 
poses poetry,  520,  marriages  with 
Indian  princesses,  113  n 4,  with 
'Abdullah  M.'s  daughter,  536  n 1, 
views  about  phrase  Allah  Akbar, 
In  1,  qualities,  339,  kills  serpent, 
385,  victory  of  Sirhind,  246,  Ghaz- 
nln  assigned  to,  586,  schooling  of, 
588,  anecdotes,  590,  591,  brought  to 
B&gh-i~§aft,  594,  taken  to  India, 
620,  marvels  of,  629,  kills  antelope, 
634,  skill  in  shooting,  640,  proceeds 
to  the  Panjab,  661,  archery,  613, 
date  of  death,  108  n 2. 

Akhslkat  or  Akfcsl  in  Farghiua,  220, 
226. 

Al-i-Mugaffar,  209  and  ra  1. 

Alaja,  Bibar’s  maternal  uncle,  225  n 4* 

1 Alam  Khin  or  AVadddin  Sultin  s. 
Bahlfll  LttdT,  261  and  n 10, 
262,  296  and  n 4,  297,  298  n, 
316 and  n4;  2nd  Addenda 
No.  4. 

Do.  Sultin  Ibrihim’s  nephew  (P) 
holds  Kilpl,  251,  mutilated, 
906  and  n 4, 

Allman  s.  Humiydn,  261  and  n 1. 

Alin  in  Cauoasus,  194  and  n 3. 

Alang  Csliq,  525  and  n 1,  543. 

AlanqQi  ancestress  of  the  Moguls, 
97-39, 178-83, 190  nl  353. 

‘Alift-d-daula  SamninT,  saint,  436. 

'Alia-d-dln  Suljin  Lfldl,  see  'Alam 
Ellin. 

‘Al*afl-d-dln  Shiljf’s  diamond,  247, 
his  reforms,  399. 

Do.  8awldV236. 


'Al'iQ-l-Mulk  of  Tin  astrologer,  109 
n 3. 

Albirdnl,  24  n 3,  82  n 1. 

Alchabitius  astrologer,  83  n,  108  n 

2. 

Alcochoden,  77  n 2 ; Addenda  No.  40. 
Alexandria,  163. 

Aleppo  taken,  210. 

Alfi  Tarlkb,  431  n 2 ; Addenda  No. 
48. 

‘All  Akbar  f.  IJanrida  Band,  52  n 6. 
‘All  Beg  Jalalr,  373,  379,  death,  380. 
‘All  Dost  Barbegl  s.  J^asan  'All,  450, 
blinds  Kamran,  604. 

‘All  QulT  AndaribI,  522,  610. 

Do.  do.  Safracf  or  Eh*n  Zaman, 
441,  458,  459,  479,  wound- 
ed, 530,  536,  puts  Qambar 
diwina  to  death,  637. 

Ali  Quli  Ustid,  artillerist,  241,  264, 
351. 

'All  Saiyid  blinded  by  Kimrin,  604 
and  n 2. 

‘Ali  Sher.  a Maecenas  and  poet,  280. 
‘All  Sultin  Cftlaq,  442,  527. 

Do.  Takld,  457. 

Do.  Oghll  serv.  Kimran,  501 ; 515. 
Do.  Z&lfiqkrkaflh*  442. 

Alidid,  index  of  astrolabe,  283  and 
n 3. 

Allah  Akbar,  Ini. 

Allah  Dost,  389. 

Alt&mgha  of  Tumanna  K.,  187,  197. 
Altan  k.  of  Cathay,  118;  189. 

Alwan,  266;  287. 

Alwiyat,  term,  124  n 2* 

Alyis  or  Ilyis  of  Ardabll  astrologer, 
117,  446. 

Aminl  poet,  489  and  n 1,  chrono- 
gram by,  585. 

‘Amarkot  Sind,  55  and  n 4. 

Amir  Shihl  poet,  see  Shihl. 
Anabibazon  80. 

AndarkQt,  403. 


Index . 
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Aq  Sultan  or  Yisln  Daulat,  KEm- 
rin’s  son-in-law,  478,  501,  515. 

Aqabain,  hill  of,  508. 

Aqua  viva,  11  n 2. 

Aql-i-kull  what,  23  n 5. 

Art  explained  148, 

‘Arab,  Mir,  532. 

Aralflh  KhEn.  261. 

Ararat,  Mount,  237  n 4 ; and  2nd  Ad- 
denda No.  19. 

ArbEb,  115  n 2. 

Ardabll,  117  n 1.  445. 

Ardibihiflht,  2nd  Persian  month,  20. 

Arghandab,  river,  468. 

‘Arif  Qandahar!,  historian,  382  n 4, 
607. 

Do.  Tdflhakcl  or  BehEr  Khan.  452. 

Aristotle,  119. 

Artang,  Mani’s  album,  378  n 2. 

As,  country,  194  and  n 2. 

AgSmu-d-dfn  Ibrihlm,  Akbar's 
teacher,  519,  588. 

Asas,  jester,  502. 

AsSwal,  Gujrat,  320;  and  2nd  Ad- 
denda No.  41. 

Ashmand,  astrologer,  120  n 4. 

Aslr,  fort,  318. 

‘Askar!  M.,  s.  Bihar,  born  922,  575 
n,  248,  269,  270,  271,  279,  287, 
290;  deprived  of  Qandahar,  292, 
298,  battle  of,  316,  rebels;  317/21, 
330,  344,  at  Qanauj,  351-52 ; whip- 
ped, 354-55,  at  Lahore,  356,  goes  to 
Kabul,  360,  goes  to  capture  HumE* 
yttn  and  carries  off  Akbar,  389-97, 
gets  Ghaznln.  408. 412  n2,  413,  414, 
416,  453,  457,  460,  462,  464,  465  ; 
466,  surrenders  Qandahar,  467, 
468,  473,  474,  490;  imprisoned, 
494,  freed  from  chains,  536,  537, 
in  Kabul,  553,  554,  has  Jai  Shahl, 
565,  sent  to  SulaimEn-and  dies,  575. 

Astrology,  Indian*  89. 

Asad  s.  Shem,  166. 


Atka  see  Shamsu-d-dln 

Ghaznavl. 

Auliya  Khanjan,  563  and  n 3. 

Avang  k.,  192  and  n 6. 

Avasarpanl,  descending  cycle,  148. 
Avis,  S.,  or  Wais  S.,  270  and  n 2, 
492. 

Awflz  Khan,  s.  Sher,  k.,  600. 

‘Ayar  Danish.  A.F.’s  book,  21  n 1. 
Ajar!  quoted,  653. 

Azdu-d-Daulah,  96  and  n 1. 

‘Azun  9a8an  of  the  White  Sheep,  216, 
217. 

B. 

Baba  Beg  JalaTr,  gov.  Jaunpflr,  336 ; 

killod,  343,  373. 

Baba  Bilas,  saint,  597. 

Baba  Dost  serv.  Hindal,  587. 

Do.  do.  BakhshI,  413,  449. 

Do.  do.  Mir  f.  pamlda  Band  (P), 
360 ; apparently  same  as 
Maul&nE  Dost  Sadr  (A. 
N.  I.,  315,  last  line),  587 
and  n 2 ; Addenda  No. 
124. 

Do.  do.  Yasawal,  459;  564. 

Baba  Jujak  serv.  Kimrin,  359;  made 
prisoner,  530. 

B&b*  Quahqa  f.  flijl  Muhammad, 
243,  254,  262,  263,  267. 

Baba  S‘ald  QibcEq,  507, 564. 

Bibi  Shaehpar.  shrine  of,  506. 

Baba!  Ba&hagharl  Mulli,  230. 

Do.  Kabul!  guardian  ‘Umar  Shaikh, 
218. 

Do.  Sirhindl  serv.  Kimran,  458.  . * 
Babar  emperor  birth,  221,  224,  ac- 
count of,  223-282,  death,  277,  285, 
288,  327 ; inscription  by,  538,  649, 
652,  tomb,  Addenda  No.  86,  verse 
by,  Addenda  No.  89. 

Babar’s  diamond,  247  and  nn  372  and 
n 2,  439  and  n 2;  Addenda  No. 
78. 
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Bibar's  Memoirs  121  and  n 2,  145  fiagh  Khwija  Ghazl.  Lahore,  656. 

and  n 5,  221,  234.  266,  270,  278.  Do.  Qarioa  k.,  Kabul,  506. 

Bibar  Quit,  sealbearer  of  IJusain,  Do.  Safa*  Salt  Range,  289  n 4. 

368.  Do.  Safed  Herat,  434. 

Babas  serv.  Kimrin,  461,  468,  478,  Do.  giihT  Herat,  429. 

479,  493,  510,  522  ; nickname  of.  Do.  Wafi,  Adlnapdr,  239  « 4 ; and 

523,  533,  536,  554,  faujdar  Panjab,  2nd  Addenda  No.  21. 

627.  Do.  Zighan  Herat,  434. 

Babylon,  160,  163.  Do.  Khwija  guardian  PTr  Mu$iam 

Bacaka  Bahidnr  or  BOcaka,  801,  317,  mad,  545,  546,  released,  552. 

334.  Bahadur  Khin  b.  Khin  Zamin,  441 

Badighor  Bndigh  Khin  Qijar,  M.  459,  479,  wounded,  491,  502,  586, 

Murid's  tutor,  308,  441,  471,  558,  574,  gets  Ghaznln,  579  get* 

473,  474.  Zamln  Dawar,  611. 

Do.  Shah.  291,  560.  Bahidnr  Sultan  Gujrat  embassy  to 

Badakhahin  taken  by  Khin  M.,  233,  Humiydn,  289 ; campaign  against, 

24fy  248andn5;  Humiyfln  sent  to,  293,  325,  death,  323;  subsidises 

2Q6,  269,  270,  271,  273  and  n 3,  g^er  Khin.  328,  letters ; Addenda 

468,  469,  Humiy an  in,  490-97,  No.  96 ; 2nd  Addenda  Nos.  34 

504,  516, 544, 567,  57&  and  42. 

Bidim  Oasma  pass;  234.  Bahir  k.  s.  Daryi  k.  251. 

Do.  dara,  near  Tillqin,  535.  Bahiwal  Anaga  or  BhiwaV  nurse, 

BadaOnl  'Abdul  Qadlr  quoted,  1 n 1 ISO ; Addenda  No.  41. 

and  2,  10  » 2,  27  n 2,  46  n 2,  72  n Bahlal  saint,  see  Buhlal. 

2,  76  n 1,  108  n 2,  and  passim.  Bahrain  M.  b.  Tahmisp,  436, 439  » 2, 

Badl’-az-zamin,  eldest  s.  S.  IJusain,  440. 

229,  356  and  n 5.  Do.  Saqqi  poet,  478  n 3. 

Bidlj,  see  Bidpaj.  Bairim  Khan  Khin-Khinan  at  Gam- 

Bidpaj  pass,  inscription  at,  236  and  n pinlr,  311 ; marriage,  329  n 2, 330 ; 

I,  570  and  » 2,  579.  at  GarhT,  334 ; Sind,  380 ; Addenda 

BadgJhihnioia,  109  n 3,  Or.  No.  132 ; account  of,  381-383 ; in  de- 

Bagdad  taken  by  Taimur,  209  and  n sert  and  in  Persia,  391,  392,  423, 

II.  436,  440,447,  460;  at  Kabul,  461, 

Bagh  (garden)  Banafsa,  507.  462,  465,  467,  473,  474,  476;  at 

Do.  diwinkhina,  506.  Qandahir,  486,  489,  500,  501,  610- 

Do.  Dost  MunaJtf,  Lahore,  355.  614;  at  Ghaznln.  577 ; ode  by,  613 ; 

Do.  tTirdas  Makinf,  Kabul,  471.  joins  Humiy  an  at  Indus,  622 ; 

Do.  Jahiniri  Herat,  433.  releases  Afghan  prisoners,  624; 

Do.  Jalilu-d-dln,  Kabul,  462.  with  Akbar  in  Panjab,  640. 

Do.  Khy*bln  Herat,  434.  i Bairim  Oghlin  of  Balfch  and  Georgia, 

Do.  Khnarft  Sfclh  QaadOs,  504.  I 545  and  n 8;  Addenda  No,  171. 

i . 

• Also  at  Oir  Blgfe  there  Jllilibtd  Bareriy’s  notes  58,  and  Bayisid  108a  last  line 

«.rT r mi  /iL. j v / _ « 
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Baif&vl  author,  160  and  n 5. 

Bajanr,  236. 

Bajfik  or  CJjilk^  172  and  n 2. 

Bakar,  see  Bhakkar. 

Bakhafs  town,  430. 

Bakhfl,  Rajah,  601. 

‘Ba.khaM  4*1.  a,  half-sister  of  Akbar, 
birth,  42  is  2,  464  and  n,  672  and 
h2. 

BakfaflhM  Langa,  361. 

Baktab  or  Bektdb,  228. 

Balll  Mails,  librarian,  452. 

Balkh,  194,  516,  expedition  against, 
543-650 ; ‘Aakarf,  sent  to,  575. 

Blltft  Beg  Tawiol,  536  ; 543,  wonnded 
by  S.  Muaggam,  625. 

Ban,  Tillage,  600  and  n 1. 

Bandar  LaharT,  370'  and  n 1. 

Bangasb  village,  598. 

Bang?,  river,  528,  535. 

BSqSi  Mnlla,  poet,  281. 

Biql  Caghinlinf,  b.  Khusra,  S.,  235 
and  » 1. 

Do.  §alih  eerv.  Kimrin. 

BSqir  Quaainl,  361. 

BaqlSn,  545. 

Baridar-mSdarT,  meaning  of,  44  n 3. 
Bariq  k.  a.  Blsutava,  202, 206. 

BSrSn  river,  295. 

Bari  village,  208. 

Barka  Mir  of  Tertoi*867,  465,  477, 
498,  506, 544,  558,  568,  580. 

Barkal  Amir,  grandfather  Taimur, 

202. 

Barlls  tribe,  178, 190  n 1. 

Baroda,  317,  318. 

Barton  BahSdnr,  169, 190. 

Bast,  capture  of,  457. 

Bavi  M.  S.  Ibrlhlzn,  257,  and  Addenda 
No.  81. 

BaylnSt-i-^araf,  65  and  is  A 
Baylald  Afghan,  268, 271, 289. 

Do.  Biftlml  Saint,  223  and  H 4, 
435. 


Bayizld  fciyat  Memoirs  of,  29  n 4, 
130  n 6, 134  n 4,  12,  n 2, 
415  a 3,  431  n 2,  440  n 2, 
494  n 3,  533  n 2,  53 7,  572 
n 1,  606  n 1. 

Do.  Ilderim  8.  Turkey,  23  n 3 
211  and  n 3,  295. 

Do.  MaulinS,  physioian,  495, 620 ; 

te&cheB  Akbar,  588. 

Do.  Shaikh  eerv.  Bibar,  253, 
258. 

Bayasangfear  k«,  145, 185. 

Do.  M.  b.  S.  Mahmud  M., 
227  and  n 1. 

Bizarak  town,  526. 

Bazigha,  meaning  of,  50  n 2. 

Beames,  quoted,  180  n 2,  198  n 2, 
253  n 2. 

Beg  Bibai  wounds  Humayun,  559, 
564. 

BeglarbegT,  24  n 2. 

Beg  Mlrak,  260 ; governor  Cunar,  355, 
360,540. 

Beg  Muhammad  Akhtab^l ; wrongly 
Paik  Muhammad,  440,  451. 

Beg  MBluk  captured,  594,  604 ; deserts 
Kamran,  608,  655  and  n 3. 

Bekasl  poet,  658  and  n 3. 

Bhakkar,  Sind,  357, 361,  362  363, 364, 
365,  366. 

Bhangaon,  354  and  n 3. 

BhSwal  Anaga,  nurse,  see  Bahiwal. 
Bhlls,  309. 

Bhlra,  237  and  n 4. 

Bhojpflr  SarkSr  Qanauj,  349  and 
nl.' 

Blini  taken  by  Titirk.,  298. 

Biban  Afghan,  241,  254,  267, 268,  271, 
289,  327. 

Blbl  Konor,  42  n 2. 

Do.  Mubirika,  237. 

Do.  Bdpa  nurse,  181. 

. Bioorporal  sign,  71  end  is  L 
Bihlit  Mel,  115end  * A 
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Bihsad  village,  685,  587,  598. 

Bihzad  painter,  809  n 2,  810. 

Bikram  (Peshawar)  fort  built,  608. 
Bikramijit  of  Gwilyir,  248. 

Bills  Baba,  saint,  597. 

Bilgrim,  Oude,  822. 

Bilqis  MakinI  Sfcahrbina  half-sister 
Bibar,  222  n 1;  410,  death,  411; 
Addenda  No.  62. 

Blnl  Kohl,  Kabul,  479  and  n 2. 
Bishb&ligh,  200,  and  n 1. 

BTsativa  s.  Mawatkin,  202,  207. 
Bland  N.,  9 n 1. 

Blochmann,  H.,  1 » 1,  31  n 3,  and 
passim. 

Bonatus  Guido,  astrologer,  84  a,  94  n 
1, 99  n 4, 113  n 6, 127  n. 

Brihmas  of  India,  151. 

Brihat  Jitaka,  book  on  astrology, 
90  n 4,  92  n 1. 

Broach,  317,  318. 

Brown,  J.  P.,  quoted,  27  n 2. 

Budlgh  k.,  see  Badigh  k. 

Btthlul  8.,  soldier  450,  492,  549,  558. 
Do.  do.  slder  brother  Ghaus  of 
Gwilyir,  337 ; killed,  338 
and  n 2,  339;  Addenda 
No.  117. 

BtkhlMptlr,  240. 

Bulghir, 194  and  n 1. 

Buqikhin,  184. 

BQq&n  QanqT,  183. 

Buringhar,  right  wing,  172. 
Burhinu-l-Mulk  Banyinf,  296  and 
W3. 

But  Tengri,  seer,  193  and  n 3. 

O. 

Cabalistio  lore,  65  n 4. 

Caghetai  s.  Cingls  194, 197, 198, 200. 
Do.  Why  Akbar's  line  so  called, 
198  and  n 1. 

Do.  Shin  qo.  Sldl  All  Ad- 
miral P,  8 56. 


Caghatai  SulJIn,  threnody  op,  481 
and  n 1. 

Cain  s.  Adam,  158  and  n 4. 

Cikir  k.  Katib,  s.  Sultan  Wais,  531 
539,  552,  553,  554. 

Caldlrin,  battle  of,  241  n 1. 

Calms  Beg  Koka,  gov.  Bast.,  416 
507 ; accompanies  Kamrftn  607  anc 
n 3,  655  and  n 2. 

Cambay,  309,  310. 

Campinlr,  307 ; siege  of  fortress,  310- 
312. 

Cand  Maulini,  astrologer,  56 ; horos 
cope  by,  69  and  n 2,  374. 

Cinder  1 taken  by  Bibar,  268. 
Capparghatta,  battle  at,  619. 

Cir  Bigh,  258,  277,  576;  Addenda 
No.  86. 

Cardan,  astrologer,  80  n 2,  88  n 5. 
Cirlkirin,  Afghanistan,  505,  508, 
557,  564,  571. 

Carkh.  365,  assigned  to  Akbar,  573. 
Cathay,  ancient  books  of,  147. 
Caugin,  game,  324,  440,  443  and  n 6. 
Caund,  Bihir,  327  and  n 6. 

Causi,  battle  of,  343-344. 

Ceylon,  158  and  n 1. 

Chalmers,  Lieut.,  translation  quoted, 
4 nn  2 and  5,  5 nit  1 and  3,  12  n 2, 
18  ttn,  25  n 4, 34  n 1,  146  nn  5 and  2. 
Chardin,  quoted,  443  n 7. 

Cherub,  17  n 1. 

China  threads,  423  and  n 3. 
Chwolsohn,  159  n 1. 

Oicacta  town,  545. 

Cilla-i-Dai,  403  n 1. 

Cln  Talmftr,  241,  261  n 7,  263,  268. 
CingYz  Shin,  account  of,  191-99. 
Cintiman  of  Rphtis,  835. 

CTtis,  629. 

Citar  taken  by  Bahidur,  801. 
Clavigo  quoted,  204  n 1,  252  tin  2 
and  6. 

Colebrooke,  147  n 2. 
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Conolly  quoted,  488  n 8. 

Correa,  823  n 4. 

Courteille  P.  de,  223  n 1, 245  n 4,  248 
m»  5 and  6. 

Cticak  Begam  w.  HumiyQn,  494  n 3 ; 
gives  birth  to  M.  Qaklm,  309 ; to 
Farrnfeh  Fil,  685. 

Call,  a title,  412. 

Do.  Bahadur,  414 ; put  to  death,  502. 
Cunir,  288 ; taken,  330-338. 

D. 

Dabistin,  182  n 2. 

D&lradaatin  tambourine-players,  63 
n 3. 

Daka  (Khaibar).  578« 

Dimaghin,  fountain  of,  435. 

Dara  Gaz  near  BalJch,  218, 549. 

Do.  Lir,  404. 

Do.  Qiboiq  558. 

Dftrl  Shikoh  quoted,  52  n 6. 

Dari  jin,  78, 82  n 1,  99  and  n 1. 
Darlgln  tribe,  175, 184. 

Diru-l-marz,  244  and  » 2. 

Darvesh  ‘All,  Kitibdar. 

Do.  Maqsild  Bangill,  449. 

Do  Muhammad  Qarftshlr,  816. 
Do.  do.  Sirbin,  242, 

260,  261  ac- 
count of ; 281, 
and  n 4;  Ad- 
denda No.  89. 

Daryi  k.,  251,  319. 

Daulat  k.,  gov.,  Lahore,  238. 

Do.  Sul(in,  son-in-law  Kira  r in, 
501. 

Dawa  B.  Haz&ra,  465,  476. 

Daya  Bhiwal,  see  Bahiwal. 

Decanus,  82  n 1. 

Delhi,  149,  247,  339. 

Dhankote,  407  and  n 2;  second  Ad- 
denda No.  50. 

D'Herbelot,  153,  170  n 3 ; Addenda 
No.  173, 191  n 1 to  4,  217  nn  1 and  2. 


DholpBr,  257. 

DhundTra,  400. 

Dlb  Biqai,  144,  169. 

Diliwir,  671  and  n 3. 

Dildir  B.-  w.  Babar,  279  n 2,  838,  339, 
344,  462. 

Dll  On  Buldaq,  birthplace  of  Cingiz 
k.  191  and  n 1. 

Dlndar  Beg,  572. 

Dlnpan&h  founded,  289  and  n 1. 
DipSlpBr,  239,  266. 

Diu,  306,  307,  817,  319,  823,  825  n 2 
Addenda  Nos.  101  and  114. 
Dodecatamoria,  78. 

Dost  Beg  Ighak  Aga,  261, 298, 817, 330. 
Do.  Khiwand  Khwija  258,  261,  465, 
548. 

Do.  Muhammad  s.,  M.  Qull  559. 

Do.  do.  Kh&fl  427. 
Dragon’s  head,  80 ; do.  tail,  81. 

Dozy  quoted,  77  n 4, 135  n 4. 
Drekfinna,  82  n 1. 

Dugfcan  Beg,  491,  498. 

Dukhman  Ari,  148.  * 

Dak!,  235  and  n 4,  487  and  n 4. 
Dunda,  630. 

Durratu-l-fcij,  cyclopaedia,  446  and 
n 8. 

DatamTn  s.  Buq&k,  144,  184. 

Dwapar  Jag,  151. 

B. 

Earthquake,  228. 

Elias,  Ney,  357  n 1 and  2. 

Elijah,  844  and  n 4. 

Elixirs,  156  and  n 2. 

Elliot,  Sir  H.  M.,  440  n 4;  and 
passim. 

Enoch,  161-164. 

Enosh,  160* 

Erdmann,  his  Temticln,  191  n 4. 
Errata,  p.  96,  and  end  volume. 
Erskine  W.  298  n 4,  315  n 1^  and 
passim. 
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Esculapiua,  163. 

Eve,  140  n 2, 156, 158. 

F. 

FaifI,  A.F.’s  brother,  verse  by,  8 and 
n 1,  6 and  n 2,  16  n 8,  18  n 3,  23 
n 8,  27  nn  2 and  3,  41  tm  2 and  3, 
43  and  n 1,  62  and  » 5,  65  and  nn 
1 and  4,  66  n 1, 183  n 2,  137  and  n 
3, 149  n 1 ; Addenda  Nos.  4,  5, 9. 

Fakir  Jahfin  d.  AbU  S'ald,  267. 

Fikhir  TQghakcI,  452. 

Fakhru-nisi  w.  Nadlm  Koka,  130. 

Falcons,  427. 

Faqr  ‘AIT,  336,  339  j death,  355;  his 
son,  867. 

Fargh&na  described,  220,  221. 

Farghall,  see  Parghall. 

Farhang  Agafarl  Diet.,  590  n 3. 

Farhat  Khan  Mihtar  Sakil  629 ; 
Shiqdir  Lahore,  removed  by  Abtt- 
1-M‘ailI,  639. 

Farid,  see  8her  Shkh. 

Farid  an,  20  andn  7^ 

Farighf,  poet,  280. 

Farqad,  a star,  187  n 2. 

Farr-i-Wilidat,  139  n 2. 

Farrnkb  FiL  birth  of,  685, 

Farsakh  59  * 8. 

Farftq  s.  Bibar,  257. 

Farwardlo,  first  Persian  month,  20 
andn  4, 

Fath  Shin  or  Dnndtt,  630. 

Do.  Sirwftnl,  20#» 

Faty-al-bib,  892  n. 

, Fat^pfir  Sikrtf  200. 

Fathudllh  HHbfV  9% 

122. 

Do.  Big  b.  Bothan  &oka,529. 

Path  Shib  Afghan,  508. 

FitimaBlbL  404  n 3, 57A 
Do.  Stritymm.  Jahangir  MIiyA  221. 

Fasti  Beg,  b,  of  Mania  k.,  367,404, 
608. 


Feringhls,  323,  825. 

Ferifihta,  151  n 3, 310  n 4 ; and  passim. 
Firdfis  MakinI,  see  Bibar. 

Finnicu8,  astrologer,  128. 

Flrflsi  Kob,  212  and  n 1. 

FlrUz  Khin  murdered,  616. 

Floods,  various,  164, 165. 

Fortune,  Part  of,  astrol.  term,  81. 

a. 

Gabriel,  archangel,  29  and  n 2. 

Gfth  or  Kikh.  447. 

Gakkars,  tribe,  398,  399 ; account  of, 
599. 

Gandam,  Sind  landholder,  369;  ad- 
denda No.  128. 

Garhl,  Bengal,  152. 

Garmslr,  234 ; in  Sfstin,  412, 447, 457. 
Gauhar  Sh&d.  w.  Shihmkh.  217  and 
n 2 ; Addenda  No.  59. 

Gaur,  328,  840. 

Gawars,  309,  355. 

Gizargih,  Herat,  434  n 3. 

GeaU  Mir,  his  Ohronogram,  266. 

Getl  SltinT,  see  Bibar. 
flj^ajdiifin,  battle  at,  234;  Addenda 
No.  66. 

fikarSlm,  explained;  21  n 4. 

Ghit  KarjI,  32l , Addenda  No.  112. 
Qkas  s.  Japbet,  168. 
flbasafifsr,  serv.  Yidgir  M.,  369. 
fifciri  k.,  Afghan,  240;  killed,  688. 
Do.  Kashmiri,  406. 

Do.  Bkwija,  130  end  n 1, 184, 
448,518,522  s disgraoed, 
544,611;  second  Addenda 
Ho.  61. 

Do.  Muhammad  Tughbil,  887, 

888. 

fljainavl  Jffr,  891,  see  SlHmsn-d- 
din. 

fihaanln,  600, 501, 652*1. 
fifcloak*  musioal  instrument,  68  n & 
0Wcak,  477  * 1. 
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Ghiyasu-d-dTn.  Jahangir,  s.  Taimnr, 
213, 

Do.  Q|zi,  362  and  n 1, 

367. 

Do.  Sul$*n,  244. 

G^orband,  616,  527,  556,  565. 

Do.  bridge,  522. 

Ghorl  fort;,  260,  515,  516. 

Ghulftm  'All  blinds  KSmrJn,  604, 
660. 

Ghuram  pargana,  253  and  n. 

Ghurarn  S.,  253,  254, 262,  266. 

Ghurian,  430. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  175  n 2,  194  n 6, 
211  n 8. 

Girdb&z,  elephant;,  350. 

Giyiik  k.,  s.  Okadai,  200. 

Do.  or  Keyuk,  s.  Dlb  BaquI. 

Gladwin  quoted,  133  n 3 and  2. 

Goghk&n,  421  n 3. 

Greaves,  120  n,  193  n. 

Gujrit  campaign,  300-325. 

Gulbadan  Began*,  aunt  of  Akbar, 
her  book,  29  n 4,  42  n 2,  53,  54  n, 
61  n,  130  n 5,  145  n 4,  231  n,  273 
n,  279,396  n,  477  n,  478  «,  483 
n 1,  502  n,  515  n 1,  550  n 4,  585  n 
3,  587  n 2,  649  n 3 ; Addenda  Nos. 
70,  87,  115. 

Gulbahir,  517,  526  and  n 3. 

Gulcihra  B.,  279 ; marriage,  542,  544. 

Gulist&n,  see  S'adl. 

Gulrang  B.,  279,  329. 

Gambaz-Haram&n,  163;  second  Ad- 
denda No.  5. 

Gurg-datiranT,  443  and  n 7. 

Gurgin,  204  n 2. 

Gurk&n,  347  and  n 3. 

Gw&lySr,  248,  269, 381,  399. 

H. 

Qabflh  b.  Ham,  166. 

Qadd,  astrol.  term.  76  n 5. 

9adl^,  explanation  of  term*  7 » 2. 


Q&fig  quoted,  -295,  417  and  n 3,  520; 
omen  from,  620,  621  n 1. 

Do.  SulfcSn  Rakhna.  aocount  of,  451. 

Haibak,  '8ee  Albak. 

Haibat,  uncle  Taimur,  202. 

Do.  k.,  NiyizT,  333,  615. 

Haidar  Akhti  BegT,  451,  476,  527, 
587,  550 ; wounded,  581 ; 
kills  fifcazl  k.,  638. 

Do.  BakhfikL  killed  at  GarhT, 
334. 

Do.  Dost  Moghal,  deserts,.  522 ; 
put  to  death,  572. 

Do.  Mlrza,  B&bar’s  cousir.,  his- 
torian, quoted,  272;  joins 
Kamran,  308;  stays  with 
Hum&yfln,  347 ; quoted, 
351,  355 ; at  Lahore,  357 ; 
Kashmir,  359;  account  of, 
402-406 ; sends  presents  to 
Hum&yiin,  541 ; death,  406, 
621  n 1. 

Do.  Q&sim  k , 558. 

Do.  Qull  serv.  KhwAja  Kilan, 

241. 

Do.  rik&bdftr,  257* 

Do.  Sul|an  BhaiblnT,  441,  459, 

474;  death  477. 

Haig,  General,  quoted,  380  n 1. 

Hairatt  poet,  446  and  n. 

HaiyulinI,  term,  2 n 4. 

IjUji  Begam  w.  Hnmftyfln ; birth  of 
son,  269,  340  n 1 ; at  Causa. 
343,  344. 

Do.  Khw’&ja,  406. 

Do.  Muhammad  k.  s.  Blbl  Qughqa^ 
330,  336,  416,  440,  448,448; 
takes  Qandahir,  473-475, 605 ; 
wounded,  507-08*  514,  523, 
526,  628,  530,  534,  542,  543, 
548,  558,  560;  administers 
oath  to  HumlyUp,1  567-69; 
Akbar’s  vakil,  673-74,  676, 
577, 578 ; put  to  death,  579.* 
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HijT  Asas,  602. 

Hajkh&n,  pargana  in  Sind,  363,  380 
n 1. 

Hakim  Muhammad  M.,  born,  609. 
Haklma  nurse,  131. 

Hala,  Sind  landholder,  869, 

Halmand  river,  415. 

Halal,  garden  Gujrat,  811,  313. 

Haly,  astrologer,  77  n 1,  78  n 6. 

Ham  s.  Noah,  165, 166. 

Qamld  k.,  governor  IJtyir  Flrflza, 
240. 

l^amlda  BftnQ,  m.,  Akbar ; title,  83  n 
1;  parentage;  Addenda  No.  128, 
and  pp.  51, 52  n 6 ; leaves  ‘Amarkot 
with  Akbar,  135;  marriage,  864; 
pregnancy,  43,  and  375;  birth  of 
Akbar,  50-68,  130,  376,  377,  380; 
flight  to  Persia,  392,  415,  443; 
birth  of  daughter  445,  451,  476; 
interview  with  Akbar,  484,  526, 
587  n 2;  letters  (P)  Addenda  No. 
123. 

HamTdpflr,  339. 

Hammer,  Joseph,  v.,  16  n 3. 

Ham  in  Shaikh  S‘aadu-d-dTn,  theolo- 
gian, 153  n 1. 

Haral,  term,  580. 

IJarara,  dr  Khurram.  Began  w. 
Sulaim&n  Mlrza,  469  and  n 1,  575 
n 1. 

Hardwir,  382  n 4 ; Addenda  No.  182. 
HarfnamSdar,  45  n 8 j Addenda  No. 
27. 

I^asan  f.  Sher  Shah,  826. 

Qasan  ‘Abdal,  397. 

Hasan  'All  Iflhak  Agha,  449. 

Do.  Khan  MewitI,  251,  261 ; killed, 
265. 

Do.  MlrzK,  367,  465,  558. 

Do.  Qull  Sultin  Muhrdar,  493, 
580,  585,  637,  544,  545, 
549;  killed,  564. 

Do.  Qhih,  288. 


Haght  Bihifiht,  Shah.  238. 

HSehim  B.  serv.  Yldgir  N.f  370, 410. 

Haght  Bihiflht,  258. 

Hathlarpdr,  398  and  n 5. 

HitI  BilQc  Mulla,  412. 

Haudaj,  6 n 1. 

Hawks,  427. 

Haziras,  424,  454. 

Herat,  Bibar’s  visit  to,  280 ; marriage 
at,  285 ; Humiyfln’s  visit  to,  416- 
34,  446. 

Herbelot,  see  D’Herbelot. 

Herklots,  43  n 5. 

Hermes,  161, 168. 

Hijra  Era,  54  n 5. 

Hijrl  Khwiia.  poet,  364,  664  n 1 ; 
Addenda  No.  126. 

Him  a,  aecount  of,  616-19. 

Hind  s.  Ham,  166. 

HindSl  8.  Bibar,  birth,  238 ; gets  pre- 
sent, 248 ; sent  for,  270,  272, 273, 
274 ; goes  to  India,  275 ; mother  and 
sisters,  279  and  n 2;  gets  Alwar, 
287 ; defeats  Tifcir  K.,  298 ; defeats 
Mlrzis,  322, 330, 334 ; rebels,  835-41, 
844;  at  Qanauj,  351-52,  355,  860, 
861,  362,  363;  goes  to  Qandabar, 
865,  897;  surrenders  to  Kimrin, 
408 ; account  of,  409 ; at  Kabul,  462 ; 
escapes,  469 ; rebuked  by  Hum&yhn, 
477,  480 ; wrestles,  486 ; gets  ghaz- 
nln,  487;  in  Badafchgh&n,  491-93, 
500,  504,  506,  513,  516,  527,  528, 
530,  539,  540,  544,  545;  at  Balfch, 
548,  552 ; in  Badakhih*n,  558-54, 
563,  568,  574;  gets  Ghaznln.  etc., 
580;  killed,  582-85;  tomb,  584; 
Addenda  No.  70. 

Hindia,  818  and  n 2. 

Hinda  Beg,  238,  239,  240,  254,  263, 
276,  304,  307,  816,  320;  Jaunpflr 
made  over  to,  883 ; death,  336 ; in 
charge  of  the  arrow  of  dominion, 
645. 
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Hipparchus,  119. 

Qisimu-d-dln  u.  Mir  Khalifa.  500; 
tortured,  502. 

^is&ml  Qarak&lT,  his  chronogram, 
224. 

l-tyar  Flrflza,  210. 

Ho4&l,  297  » 2. 

Horoscopes  of  Akbar,  69-128. 

Houses— astrological,  74-81. 

Howorth,  Sir  Henry,  quoted,  191  n 1 
and  n 4. 

HubQt  astrol.  term,  75  n 2. 

HulSgd  Khan,  grandson  of  GingTz 
K.,  162  and  n 4,  201,  202. 

Huma,  60  n 2. 

Hum&ySg  or  Jahanbani  Jinnat 
AfihiyanI  s.  Bftbar,  birth,  236,  285 ; 
his  title,  32 ; prognostic  of  Akbar’s 
birth,  40.  45-7;  news  of  Akbar’s 
birth,  59-64;  considers  A.’ 8 horos- 
cope, 123-24 ; dancing ; Addenda  No. 
48 ; 136,  137,  145  joinB  his  father, 
239,  241,  246 ; presents  diamond  to 
Bftbar,  247 ; Addenda  No  78 ; gets 
Sambal,  254,255;  visits  JaunpSr, 
256,  262,  266 ; goes  to  Badakhah&n, 
267 ; birth  of  son,  269 ; returns  to 
India,  271-74 ; illness,  275-6 ; plot 
against,  277,  279;  accession,  283-7; 
at  Cunar,  288  ; Kamran's  lines  to, 
291;  Gujrat  campaign,  293-325; 
cruelty,  315 ; and  second  Addenda 
No.  39;  Bengal  campaign,  329-48 ; 
Qanauj,  349-54 ; at  Lahore,  355-9  ; 
Sind,  360-4;  marries  IJamlda  Banu 
in  Sind,  364-70  ; goes  to  Maldeo’s 
country,  371-5  ; at  ‘Amarkot,  news 
of  Akbar’s  birth,  377 ; in  Sind,  377- 
86;  leaves  for  Qandah&r,  387-97. 
in  Persia,  412-52 ; letters,  Addenda 
Nos.  11,  38,  96;  journey  to  Persia* 
second  Addenda  No.  52;  return 
from  Persia,  453 ; takes  Bast,  457- 
8 ; at  Qandah&r,  459-71 ; at  Kabul, 


471-82;  celebrates  A/s  circumci- 
sion, 483-9;  march  to  Badafch- 
fih&n  and  illness  there,  490-7; 
march  to  Kabul  and  recovery  of  it, 
504-17;  tries  to  educate  Akbar, 
518-20 ; expedition  to  Badafch- 
OhSn,  521-42;  to  Balkh,  543-55; 
defeat  at  Qibc&q,  556-63 ; victory 
over  K&mr5n  and  re-capture  of 
Kabul,  567-72 ; proposes  to  K&mran 
marriage  between  his  daughter 
and  Akbar,  569 ; assigns  Carkh  to 
A.,  573;  proposes  marriage  with 
Sulaiman’s  daughter,  575 ; another 
expedition  against  Kimr&n,  576; 
arrests  and  puts  to  death  IJftjT  Mu- 
hammad and  his  brother,  577-9 ; at 
Kabul,  580;  at  JaprTIr,  581,  582; 
fall  from  horse,  597 ; blinds  K&mr&n, 
602-4 ; two  sons  born  to,  609 ; goes 
to  Qandah&r,  610;  to  India,  620; 
defeats  Sikandar  at  Sirhind,  630-33; 
birth  of  son,  635 ; censures  *Ali  Quli, 
637;  rebukes  Haidar  Akhtabegi, 
638 ; sends  A.  and  Bairam,  Panjab, 
639 ; inventions,  etc.  642-651 ; takes 
augury,  643 ; last  days,  652-60 ; 
accident,  654  n 3 and  657 ; 

Humay  Qnn&ma,  29  n 4. 

I. 

Ibn  ‘All  Qarawalbegl,  341. 

Do.  * Arab!,  152. 

Do.  Ba{  uta,  206  n 2.. 

Do.  JjvuzI,  160. 

Do.  Khaldun,  108  n 2. 


Ibrahim, 

grandfather,  - her  SJjSh, 

326. 

Do. 

Beg  Cibflq,  330,  334. 

Do. 

Iefa»q  Agba.  371,  430, 488. 

Do. 

BadaUtsbl,  583. 

Do. 

Ijttjl,  1 n 1. 

Do. 

KhSn  SBr,  616,  618,  610, 

638  and  n 1. 
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Ibrahim,  Mlrza  a.  SulaimHn  im- 

prisoned, 409 ; at  Kabul, 
462;  released,  409,  616, 
621,  625,  530  n 2,  531, 
545,  553,  569,  570;  be- 
trothed to  Bakhshi 
Band,  572;  takes  Qun- 
diiz,  580. 

Do.  b.  Kimran,  455  and  n 2, 

479,  660  and  n 1. 

Do.  s.  Humayun  born  and 

died,  609. 

Do.  Sultan  s.  Sikandar,  Bihar’s 

embassy  to,  238,  241  ; 
killed  at  Panipat,  242-45, 
297 ; his  mother’s  plot ; 
257;  Addenda  No.  81, 
bad  strategy,  302  n 2. 

Ibtlzaz  astrol.  term,  90  n 1. 

‘Id!  Kina  Kashmir,  246. 

Idris,  or  Enoch,  161. 

Tghan  s.  Shorn,  166. 

Ifchtiyar  K.  Gov.  Campanlr,  310,  312, 

324  n 1. 

Jlahdad  FaizI,  quoted,  59  n 3. 

Il  Kh&n  s.  Tanglz,  146,  173,  174. 

Il  Khinl  Tables,  125  n. 

llanja  K.,  225. 

Iltmiah,  military  term,  569  n.  3. 

Ilyis  Ardabil  astrologer,  117,  446. 

Do.  JQifcn  put  to  death,  266  and  n 4. 

Tmidu -1-Hulk  Gujrat,  303,  304,  312 ; 

defeats  ‘Askarl,  316,  317;  defeats 

M.  Zamin,  325. 

TmSm'put  to  death,  315. 

Do.  Rezavl,  shrine  of,  435. 

Imtizij,  34  n 3. 

Indian  astrology,  89. 

Indr&k5t,  403  and  n 5. 

Insln  Kftmil,  15  n 8,  273. 

InshK  quoted,  7 n 3. 

Introduction  to  Akbarnlma,  1-33. 

Iqllmiyi,  Cain's  sister,  158  and  n 

4. 


j Iqtibas  explained,  89  n 1. 

Irad,  see  Jared. 

Iradamcl  Barlas,  190. 

‘Iraq,  167. 

Irgana  Kun,  174. 

Irtaq  mountain,  170. 

Isa  Khail.  235. 

1st!  Mangfl,  200. 

Isa^aq  Saiyid  or  Shitib  K.  of  Gujrat, 
319. 

Do.  Sultan  s.  Shah  Muhammad. 
530  and  n 2,  553,  554. 
Iskandar  Sultan  s.  S'ald  K.,  404. 

Do.  do.,  504. 

Ishkamigh.  492. 

Islam  Khan,  younger  s.  Sher  K.  or 
Selim  K.  or  Jalal  K.,  288,  333  ; 
defeats  Yusuf  B.,  336;  at  Causa, 
343,  345 ; at  Qanauj,  351, 352 ; acces- 
sion, 401 ; receives  Kamran,  600 ; 
death,  614 ; account  of  615-16. 
Ism'all  B.,  Duldai,  475,  507,  509,  522; 

nicknamed,  523,  529. 

Do.  Sh*h  Safavl,  221 ; devotion  of 
followers,  557 ; and  Addenda 
173. 

Do.  Saltan  JimT,  459. 

Ism4ailians,  162  n 4. 

Ispahan,  massacre  at,  208  and  n 7. 
Issigh  Kal,  168  » 6. 

Istisqibakhsh  explained,  5 »S;  Ad- 
denda No.  2. 

‘Itibir  K.,  see  ‘Ambar  Nizir,  451. 
Ittisal,  astrol.  term,  34  n 4, 155  » 3. 
Ives,  Dr.,  quoted,  135  n 7. 

J. 

Jabar  B.,  452. 

Jafar,  cabalistic  lore,  66  n 2. 

J'afar  B.,  491.  493. 

Do.  §idiq  Imim,  154. 

Do.  8ul$ftn,  422. 

Jahin  ab>h  M.,  216. 

Jahinlra  garden,  433. 
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Jah&nbaul  Jinnat  AghiyanI,  see 
Humiyun. 

Jahangir,  emperor,  Mem.,  quoted,  33 
n 1,  106  n 1,  235  n 8,  631 
n 3,  663  n 1. 

Do.  M.  s.  ‘U mar  S.,  221,  226, 
230,  538. 

Do.  QulT,  330,  334,  341,  345, 449- 
Jai  Bah&dur,  391,  414. 

Jains,  147. 

JajaktS,  see  Cicaktd,  545. 

Jajmau  in  Oude,  256. 

Jalair  tribe,  184,  185, 192. 

Jalal  K.,  see  Islam  Khan. 

Do.  a.  Alauddln,  262. 

Jalal  of  Tatta  drowned,  344. 
Jalalabad,  112  n 2,  408,  565. 

Jalal!  era,  54  n 3. 

Jalalu-d-d!n,  Mangbarnl,  194  and  n 6. 
Jalalu-d-dln,  B.  serv.  Kamran,  390, 
462,  509. 

Do.  Mafcmad  K.  enters 
HumRy  tin's  service, 

412  and  n 2;  impri- 
soned, 475,  496  n 2, 
534;  sent  Persia,  542 ; 
re-called,  552, 558;  sent 
to  BadafchahRn,  575 ; 
at  Kabul,  577,  596, 
602.  * 

Jam,  52  n 6 ; Humay  tin  visits,  434. 
Jamal  Beg  b.  Babas,  458, 478 ; killed, 
509. 

Jamal  Khan,  husband,  U4  Mulk, 
288. 

Jamal  Mir  b.  Mubarika  Blbl,  587 
n 2, 

Jamalu-d-dln,  chronogram  by,  403. 
J&maqa,  192,  193;  second  Addenda 
No.  6. 

Janthi  tribe,  604. 

Japriar,  Hindal  killed  near,  581. 
Jaranda  kills  Hindi],  583.  v 
Jarapghar,  172. 


Jared,  161. 

Jarrett,  Colonel,  252,  302,  567  nl; 
and  passim. 

Jauhar  Aftabci,  quoted,  59  n 3,  393  n 
1,  525  n 2 ; and  passim,  treasurer 
Panjab,  627. 

JaunpQr,  256,  289,  333,  336. 

Jharkand,  334  and  n 1,  335. 

Jia  Q5zi,  253,  258. 

Jihad-i-Akbar,  19  n 4. 

Jlj!  Anaga  w.  §hamsu*d-d!n,  Ak- 
bar's  nurse,  33  a 1,  130, 131,  384, 
385,  395,  454. 

Jirm  in  Badakhshan,  553. 

Jodh  Bai,  33  n 1. 

Jog!  K.  serv.  Kamran,  599,  601. 

Jorjan!  quoted,  15  » 3. 

Jotik  Bai,  86  and  n 1, 125  n. 

JudI  mountain,  165  n 3,  237  and  n 4; 
second  addenda  No.  19. 

Judgments  of  Houses,  106  or. 

Jugll,  149,  150. 

Jai  Shah!  or  Jalalabad,  408,  565, 584, 
662 ; given  to  Khigr  Khw&ja.  580. 

jQTna  Bahadur  f.  Alanqda,  177, 178. 

J ajl  s.  CingTz  K.,  194,  201. 

J an,  Sind,  379,  380  and  » 1,  383. 

Juna,  see  Caund. 

Junaid  Barl&s,  241,  243,  2*7,  256, 
258,  289,  327  and  n 6,  505. 
Do.  Beg  killed,  359. 

Do.  Saint,  223,  224. 

Juza-i-ijtima’,  astrol.  term,  104  n 2. 

K. 

Kablraj  gbylmal-Dis,  59  a 3. 

Kabul,  taken  by  Babar,  228 ; earth- 
quake at  228,  230,  239,  252,  257 ; 
Bairftm’s  embassy  to,  461-62 ; Htrm- 
ayfln  takes,  476-82 ; Akbar  circum- 
cised, 483-89 ; Kamran  takes,  501 ; 
second  siege,  504-17 ; Hum&ytln’s 
return  to;  540-556;  his  second  re- 
turn, 571. 
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Kabuli  K killed,  547  and  n 4. 

Kacikot,  237,  240. 

Kiclcak  of  Kashmir,  403. 

Kadkhuda.  astrol.  term,  77  n 2. 

Kaempfer,  quoted,  27  n 2,  37  n 4. 

Kahmard  Afghanistan,  229  and  n 4, 
496,  504. 

Kikar  ‘All,  *537* 

Kal  Jag,  151. 

Kalal  8harasu-d-dfn  Xarlghai's  pTr, 
203. 

Kalin  a r,  240. 

Kaliogan,  493  and  n 2. 

Kali  Pabir  b.  Iskandar,  631. 

Kalin  jar,  besieged  by  Humiyfln, 
288 ; by  Sher  gijih,  400-01. 

Kamil  DubI  kills  Haidar  M., 
406. 

Kamil  £.  Gakkar  s.  Sarang  Gakkar, 

591‘ 

Kimr  n s.  Bibar,  279 ; in  Qandahar, 
239 ; books  sent  to,  240 ; receives 
presents,  248;  meets  HumiyQn, 
271-72 ; obtains  Kabul  and  Qanda- 
har, 287;  comes  to  Panjab  and 
sends  ode,  290*92 ; defeats  Sim  M.( 
307,  308 ; at  Delhi  and  Agra,  339, 
340;  mgets  HumiyQn,  344;  goes 
Lahore,  346-48,  35i;  speech,  357; 
treachery,  358;  Kabul,  360,  389; 
account  of,  407-9,  410 ; sends  for 
Akbar,  453, 455-6 ; receives  Bairim, 
461-62,  465 » puts  A in  charge  of 
his  wife,  468-70 ; besieged  in  Kabul, 
478.-81 ; re-takes  Kabul,  499-503; 
marries  d.  flhih  IJusain,  506;  be. 
sieged  again,  eto.,  506-517 ; at  Till- 
kin,  529-89 ; gets  KQlib,  539,  543’ 
548;  aoconnt  of,  552-553;  defeats 
HnmiyQn,  556-66 ; defeated  at 
Uihtargrim,  567-72;  Huraiyun 
marches  against,  576;  near  Kabul, 
577 ; expedition  against,  586 ; me  kc-n 
night-attack,  582-83;  gnes  Iudi  v, 


600;  escapes,  601;  surrendered 
602 ; blinded,  604 ; goes  Mecca  and 
dies,  606-08. 

Kinar,  293  and  » 1. 

Kankiriya  tank,  317  and  n 2. 

Kant  Gola,  636, 

Karmnasa  river,  342  and  n 3. 

Kashmir,  Haidar's  expedition  to,  359, 
402-6;  IIumivQn  thinks  of  going 
to,  605. 

Katabibazon,  astrol.  lerrn,  81  n 2, 
192. 

Katan,  cotton,  8 n 1. 

KayQnmr$,  163,  168. 

Kenan  a.  Enofih.  160. 

Kesb,  205  and  n 1. 

J&adlja  S.  B.,  268. 

Khifi  K.,  quoted,  186  n 1,  etc. 

Khaibar  Pass,  234. 

Khildir  Anaga  nurse,  131. 

Ehaldln,  531,  587. 

Khalifa  M.  or  Nigimu-d-dln  ‘Ali  K. 
Bibar’s  minister,  276,  277 ; account 
of,  286. 

Khalkh&l,  445. 

Khamalinkin  Badakhghin,  521. 

Khiniah  B.  w.  HumiyQn,  has  a 
son,  609. 

Do.  TaimQr's  daughter-in-law, 
215  n 6. 

Khin  M.  Babar’s  cousin,  230  and 
n 2 ; takes  Badakhshan.  233  and 
n 5 ; death,  266  and  n 5,  538 ; date 
of  death,  No.  83. 

Khinim  B.  w.  Kim  ran,  468. 

Do.  d.  Sulaiman  M.,  575. 

Khinwa,  battle  of,  266. 

Khinzida  B.  Bibar's  sister,  221,  231 
n 2,  260  n 2 ; in  charge  of  A.,  454, 
461 ; embassy  to  Qaudahir,  462, 
467,  468 ; death,  477  andn  1. 

Khaqiul  poet,  141  n 3,  142. 

Kharaxbll.  445. 

KhurmatQ.  213  and  n 4. 


Ind&s 
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Khawijj  K.  Afghan,  833 ; at  Causa, 
343 ; at  Qanauj,  332, 361, 615  and  n. 
Khirad  Zargar,  527,  584  and  n 2. 
Khiyr  Khin  Hazira,  453;  escapes 
from  Qandahir,  466,  509. 
Do.  K.  in  Bengal,  619. 

Do.  Rhw&ja  Khln,  husband  Gul- 
badan  B.,  escapes  from  Qan- 
dahir, 466,  and  n 2,  509. 550 ; 
gets  JUT  Sh&hf,  580;  at 
Qandahir,  610,  658. 

Do.  K.  MTrzi,  506. 

Khudabanda  M.  s.  Tab m asp,  418  and 
n 3,  426,  433,  441. 

JQluda  Dost  s.  Mugihib,  510. 
Khudawand  Khin  of  Gujrafc,  304, 
317 ; second  Addenda  No.  41. 
Khulm.  547. 

Klmriain  K , servant  Bahidur,  301. 
Khusra  gtih, 227 and h 2, 230  n2, 504. 

Do.  serv.  Tahmisp,  killed,  493. 
Khust,  248  n 5,  490,  492. 

Kfrwija  Dost  Efciwand,  258,  543. 

Do.  Ehiwand  Ma^mQd,  356,  360, 
*408, 473,  494. 

Do.  GhizT.  see  GhazY. 

Khwija  Kilin  s.  Muhammad  Sadr, 
236,  240,  246;.  leaves  India,  252; 
and  account  of,  281  and  n 8,  292, 
307;  surrenders  Qandahir,  308, 
347,  360,  402. 

ffliwija  Kilin  SaminI,  bis  chrono- 
gram, 285  and  » 4. 

Khwind  Mir,  historian  account  of, 
281  and  n 5, 289  n 1. 

Klcak  elder  b.  Khwija  Kilin,  seal- 
bearer,  281  and  n 9;  second  Ad- 
denda Nos.  31  and  61. 

Ki&hxn»  493. 

Kistan  Qari,  ruler  Balkh*  545. 

KokI  nurse  w.  Togh  B.,  131. 

KokI  Bahidur  serv.  Askarl,  395. 

Do.  brother  or  uncle  (P)  of  HijI 
Muhammad,  448,  542. 


rolTs  attack  Humiyfiu  at  Cambay, 
309  ; at  CampanTr,  310  n 4. 

Kilcln  s.  Okadai,  200. 

Kilfa,  158  and  n 3,  165. 

Kdkl  Anaga  nurse.  131. 

KQlib,  492,  539,  552. 

K&lmalik,  battle  of,  233. 
Kula-h-i-cahar  tark , 272  n. 

Kfln  Khin,  144  and  n 2,  172,  492. 

L. 

LI4  Mulk  w.  Sher  288. 

Lahore,  Kimran  takes,  290, 308 ; dis 
Hussions  at,  355-59. 

Lakhnir,  381. 

LakI  fort,  447. 

L‘al  Khin  BadakhshI,  623. 

Lila,  guardian,  418  and  n 2. 
Lalandar,  577. 

Lamech  s.  Methusaleh,  164. 

Lane  Diet,  passim. 

Lir  pass,  404. 

Laghkirl  s.  Sultin  Adam,  622. 

La$if  Ullah,  647.  1 

LatlfT  Sihrindl,  492,  534,  551. 

Lauz  s.  Shem,  106. 

Lavang  Baltic,  487. 

Libra,  72  and  n 8. 

Lilly,  astrologer,  71  n 1, 102  n 4, 127. 
Lists  of  officers,  280,  447-52,  623. 
Lowe,  translation  of  BadiQnl,  passim. 
LQhrl,  Sind,  362,  364. 

M. 

M'aigir  Ba^Iml,  quoted,  329  n 2 or. 
Miclwira,  601 ; battle  of,  626  and  n 1. 
MaadiTn,  166  and  n 6. 

Mih  Cflcakw.  Humiydn,  nurses  him, 
494  n3;  see  Cicak  B. 

MahalilTl  s.  Kenin,  161. 

Miham  Anaga,  Akbar’s  nurse,  131  n, 
134;  accuses  Jljl,  384,  394;  speech 
to  'Askarl,  396, 454  * at  Kabul,  461, 
653 ; Addenda  Nos.  49-51. 
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Mftham  Begam  m.  Hamlyttn,  257, 272, 
273  n 1,  285 ; Addenda  No.  35. 
Mlham  'All,  593. 

MahlvTra,*J50. 

MahdT  Khwlja.  Bibar’s  brother-in- 
law,  256,  258,  260,  277  and  n 1,  Ad- 
denda No.  87. 

MahdT  Sulfcln  Qulbadan’s  brother-in- 
law,  527  and  n 2. 

Mahindrl  river  Go  j rat,  312,  316,  320. 
Ma^mil,  camel-litter,  8 n 2. 

Mafenrfd  K.  b.  Tunas,  220, 224, 226. 
Do.  Aba  S'ald,  218, 226. 

Do.  Lohlnl,  253,  257. 

Do.  Sikandar,  261, 270,  271. 
Maimed,  Sult&n  Ghazni,  244. 

Do.  do.  Bhakkar,  362,  380. 

Do.  do.  Gujrat,  382. 

Mafcmadlbld  Gujrat,  316,  320. 
Mabmedl  Kokaltiflh,  221,  242,  246, 
256,  262,  265. 

Maidin  rill.  Afghanistan,  229. 
Majm'ua-t-tawiriJch,  3 n 3. 

Majnfln  Qiqohll  560. 

Makh<l6ma  a.  Begam  w.  Umar  S.,  222. 
Mllin,  bridge  of,  462  and  n 8. 
M&ldeoBajah  N&gorJEIumlyan  visits, 
371-74*  379 ; war  with  Sher  Qhlh, 
400. 

Malik  Kid  GaVhar,  599. 

Malld  K.  244. 

Do.  or  Qldu  S.,  305,  318. 

Malwa,  expedition  to,  800,  818,  329. 
M'amOra  rill.,  469, 552. 

Man&qib,  term,  86  n 6. 

M&ndasftr  battle  at,  301  and  n 2. 
Mandhikar  259. 

Mandrill,  299  and  n 1. 

M&ndft,  city,  303  and  n 5 ; taken,  304-6. 
Mangall  K.  s.  Yuldfiz,  173. 

Do.  Khwlja  s.  Timur  Tlflh,  177. 
Manga  Qltn  s.  Tall  K.,  201. 

Mlnkot,  601,  616. 

Mansaj  or  Mansak  s.  Japhet,  168. 


Man*ttr  gh&h,  209. 

Do.  do.  Barlls,  242, 246, 256, 261 , 
263. 

Do.  do.  father  of  Blbl  Mnblrika, 
237. 

Manucihr,  M.  s.  Muqlm  M.,  216. 
Marghlnln,  221  and  n 1,  224  n 2. 
Manaf,  Egypt,  163  and  n 5. 

Manuel  da  Sousa,  323  n 2. 

Manilla  w.  Datamln  K.,  184, 185. 
Mlq  or  Bight  Khwlja,  at  Aibak,  545 
and  n 7. 

Maqdum  Koka,  558 ; see  Muqaddam 
Beg. 

Maq?ad,  Khwlja.  131  »4;  account  of, 
448. 

Do.  M.  Akhtabegb  441, 460, 537* 
Marghlb,  slave  of  Ibrlhlm. 

Markaz,  98  n 1. 

Do.  i-Idwar,  Faifl’s,  321. 
Marked,  term,  40  n 1. 

M'araf  Farmull,  251,  268. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  179  and  n 2, 182. 
Mas'ald  of  9i?Ir  chronogram,  664. 
Maohlrlb,  term,  181  n 5. 

Ma&hhad,  HumlyOn  visits,  435,  445, 
446. 

Mftfihtang  or  Mastang,  320  and  n 3. 
Mhst  ‘All ’put  to  death,  572. 

Mas1  ad  M.  s.  Sul(In  Ma^mad,  227. 
Mas'adi,  historian,  162  n 1, 163  n 3. 
M'aslma  B.  d.  Bibar  w.  M.  Zemin, 
330. 

Maternus  astrologer,  128. 

Mawat  K.  s.  Caghatai,  200,  208. 
MazIr-i-Sharlf  shrine  in.Turkistan, 
547  and  n 2. 

Medinl  Bai  of  Canderl,  268. 

Mekrln  s.  Tambll,  167  and  n 1. 
Mercury,  the  planet,  72  and  n 7. 
Merv.,  221. 

Methusaleh,  164. 

Mi  In  a,  town,  443  and  n 1. 445  n 7. 
Mihr  Bintt,  half-sister,  Bibar,  222. 
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Mihrnigir  Khlnim  d.  YdnuB  K.,  231, 
and  n 2. 

Mihr  Nash  w.  Mlran  Shih,  215. 

Mihtars,  452. 

Miles,  Colonel,  quoted,  39  n 1. 

Milton,  quoted,  -36  n 1,  75  w 3. 

Milwat  or  Malot  town,  240. 

Mir  Qhaznavl.  see  Shamatt-d-dln. 

Mir  Kb  wand.  historian,*  155  n 4,  164 
n 2,  645. 

Mlrak  B.,  see  Beg  Mlrak. 

Mlrak  S.  of  Bind. 

Mir  in  Muhammad,  Shah  of  Khan- 
degh,  303  and  n 3. 

Mfrin  Shih  s.  Taimur,  214  and  h 3, 
215  and  nn  2 n 6,  443. 

Mir  it  S;kandari,  quoted,  304  n 3. 

Miriam-MikanT,  see  IJamlda  Bin  a. 

Mlrzi  K.,  see  Shin  M. 

Do.  ‘Abdu-r-Rafclm,  33  and  n 1,  278 ; 
Addenda  No.  88. 

Miskln,  657. 

Mitter  Sen,  Rajah,  381. 

Muyyld  Beg  at  Cunar,  332  and  n 1 ; 
escapes  from  Qandahar,  466,  474; 
death,  482  and  n 3. 

Muaggam  Khwija,  half-brother  of 
Qamlda  Band,  44  and  n 3, 135,  391 ; 
account  of,  447,  458,  459,478;  plots 
to  desert,  482 ; wounded,  491,  542, 
611 ; wounds  Biltfl  K.,  625,  631 ; 
treachery  of,  633. 

Mubirak,  A.F.'s  father,  145  n 6,  Ac. 

MubirikaBfbi,  Babar’s  Afghan  wife, 
237  and  n 1,  587  n 2. 

Mubiriz,  see  Adll. 

Do.  Beg  s.  Khwija  Kllin  killed 
530. 

Mughal  K.  s.  Alinja  K.,  169. 

Mughalistin,  described,  176. 

Muhammad  ‘All  Xagh*I  b.  Miham  B., 
- 475 ; refuses  to  kill 
Yldgir  M.,  491,  495; 
put  to  death,  601, 502. 


Muhammad  Ah  Jang  Jang,  240,  243 
and  n 1, 256, 262, 263. 

Do.  BakhqhT.  also  called  Sultan 
Muhammad,  243,  262;  in 

charge  of  Agra,  329, 336,  337 ; 
rebukes  Hindil,  339. 

Do.  D&rzl,  Khwijah.  226. 

Do.  Ijfusain  M.  f.  IJaidar  M., 

230,  233  n 1. 

Do.  E2l5n  RUral  artillery 

man  351. 

Do.  da,  Governor,  Herat, 

417;  letter  of 
XahmiBp  to,  418, 560. 

Da  Kttsa  poet,  280. 

Da  Sultin  M.,  210. 

Da  da  s.  Mlrin  Shih, 
215. 

Da  Muqlm  s.  gu-an-nOn  Ar- 

ghun,  228. 

Muhammad  Sulfcn  Mlrzi,  s.  Tahm  is  p , 
see  Khudabanda. 

Muhammad  Sultin  king  of  Khwir- 
izni,  194.  k 

Muhammad  Zamin  M.  s.  Badi’-az- 
samin,  248;  submits  to  HumilyQn, 
288 ; rebels,  289 ; in  Gujrat,  294 ; at 
Lahore,  303;  returns,  308;  con- 
spiracy, 325;  pardoned,  330  ; at 
Causiv343;  drowned,  344;  Addenda 
No.  95a. 

Muhammad  Pakna  blinds  Kamrin, 
604. 

Muhammad  Shih  ruler  Kaghmir, 
403,  404. 

Mu^ammadi  M.,  grandson,  J&hiji 
Shih.  442  and  n 2,  460. 

Mufcibb  ‘All,  K.  s.  Mir  Khalifa,  550, 
587,  610. 

Muhjlu-d-dln  Maghrebi,  astrologer, 
X00  and  mi,  108, 110. 

M*oln  Khwija  s.  Khwija  Khawand. 

Mfik,  river,  539  and  n 2. 

Muliya,  citadel  of  Carapinlr,  312. 
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Mulftk-i-tawilf,  22  n 2. 
liftman  of  Iforankhftd*  his  chrono- 
gram, 604 

Mun'im  K.  Khin-Khinin,  367,  373, 
412  n 2,  423, 522, 529,  536,  544, 548 ; 
captures  Kimrin,  602,  604,  607, 
610 ; made  A.’s  guardian,  612. 
Muqaddam  Beg,  or  Maqdum,  B.  Koka, 
at  Qanauj,  354.  482,  541  n 1,  558, 
564 

Muqarrab,  term,  17  n 1. 

Mnqlm  Khin,  aery.  Tafdl  Beg,  638, 
656. 

Do.  do.  a rebel,  467. 

Muqlm  Mlrsi,  s.  Zft-an-nftn  Arghun, 
228, 233. 

Muqlm  'Arab,  or  gbuj'fcat  K.,  316  and 
n 5. 

Murid  M.,  infant  s.  X*hmisp,  441, 
443,  468 ; death,  472. 

Murafcid,  Mull*,  Bibar’s  ambassador, 

23a 

Murta*a  Mir  §adr,  432. 

Mufibib  Beg  8.  Khwija  Kilin  joins 
HumiySn,  479;  son  exposed,  510, 
513 ; nicknamed,  523,  530 ; pardon- 
ed, 535;  sent  on  pilgrimage,  541, 
557. 

Musifari,  Khwljah,  632  and  n 1. 
Muftafa  Rftml,  artillery  man,  263. 
Mugaffar  dynasty,  209  and  H 1. 

Do.  Husain  b.  8.  Qusain,  229. 
Mugaffar  Koka  put  to  death,  488. 

Do.  Tftpcti  402. 

Do.  -•  Turkamin,  359. 

N. 

NadlmKoka,  130,  391,  475  ; impri- 
soned,  502 ; Addenda  No.  51 ; and 
second  Addenda  No.  67. 
Nifils-al-fanftn,  encyclopaedia,  153. 
Nagfne  Kbit  tin  m.  Taimur.  205  and 
n 4. 

Nairfln,  title,.  183, 192  and  n 4 


Naisin,  Syrian  month,  20  and  n 3. 
Najf  Kdfa,  158  and  n 3. 

Najm  Beg  or  ginl,  Yir  A^mad 
I s pah  in  I,  Ism'ail  Shah’s  minister, 
234  and  n 1 ; Addenda  No.  68. 
Nalca,  in  Mindft,  304  and  n 2. 
Namftdar,  astrol.  term,  43  n 5;  Ad- 
denda No.  27. 

Nimfts  i-Akbar,  29  » 2. 

NiqftB,  116  n 3. 

Naqilz,  174  n 2. 

NaranjT  Sh*h  Qull,  458, 492, 506, 558, 
593,  594. 

Narhan,  341 ; Addenda  No.  118 ; 

second  Addenda  No.  46. 

Narlad,  Gujrit,  310  and  n 4,  316. 
NarTn,  or  Narl,  492  and  n 4, 538,  539, 
544. 

Narnaul,  327. 

Naflb  Khin  Afghan,  624 
Naflb  Shfth,  king,  Bengal,  332  and 
fi  3. 

Nftfir  Mlrsi,  Bibar’s  half-brother, 
221 ; gets  Qandshar,  333,  234. 
Naflru-d-dln  Muhammad,  Bee  Hum- 
lyttn. 

Na^lru-d-dfu  Tftsl,  119  n 3, 193  n 3. 
Nausirl,  Gujrit,  317,  319. 

Nauflhahr,  Kashmir,  402,481  and  n 1. 
Navldl  poet,  481  and  n 1. 

Nagarl,  563  and  ti  1. 

Ni*ir= Nadir,  astrol.  term,  75  n 8 
Na*r  S.  Call,  657  and  n 3,  662  and 

ti  8. 

Nisok  Shah  Kashmir,  402  and  9i  5 ; 

Addenda  No.  184. 

Neknahir,  581. 

Neknihal,  581 9i  1. 

Ney,  Elias,  quoted,  357  91  and  1 or. 
Nihilam,  term  explained,  496  and  9»  3. 
Nlflbipftr,  Humiyftn  visits,  485. 
Nisim,  water-carrier  saves  Hum- 
iyfln,  844, 345. 

Da  K.  gov.  Blina,  257. 
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Niaam,  do.  b.  fiber  fifafth,  6L6. 
Ni|imu-d-dln  BakhshT,  historian, 
quoted,  44  n 3,  52  n 3 
or. 

Do.  Khalifa,  or  Mir  Khali- 
fa,  262:  account  of, 
281. 

Kiyamu-l-Mulk,  king,  Deccan,  824. 
NigimT  poet,  5 n 1,  8 n 1 j quoted, 
588. 

Noah,  164, 165. 

Nnhbahr,  astrol.  term,  90  n 4. 

O. 

Okadai  a.  OingU,  194, 197. 198,  200. 
Officers,  list  of,  see  List. 

Ohsson  D*.,  quoted,  199  n 2 or. 

P. 

Pahlwln  BadakbfthV  killed  at  Oansl, 
343. 

Do.  Dost  Mir  Barr.,  508 ; receives 
charge  of  ParlSn,  540 ; 
builds  BikrSm,  608,  657. 
Pai  Minir  Afghanistan,  469. 

Pakna  Saiyid  M.,  451,  547. 

Pakna  Bher  Muhammad,  545,  547, 
648 

Pllam  town,  885. 

Pinlpat,  battle  of,  242. 

Fanja,  85  n 4. 

Parghall  Maullni,  804,  315  and  n 4 ; 

drowned,  844,  645  and  n 2. 

Parlftn  fort,  540. 

PagbS  Begam  w.  Muhammad  K.,  829 

*2. 

Patar,  scene  of  Qamida's  marriage, 
863  and  n 2. 

Pattan,  317. 

Payanda  M.,  390  and  n 4. 

Pemghaii  vill.,  228. 

Persid  BSni  of  4Amarkot,  375. 
Peshbillgh  town,  200  and  n 1. 
PhalSdl  town,  372. 


Phul  or  PM,  see  Bahlttl 
Plja  Jin  Anaga  w.  Khwaja  Maq$6d, 
nurse,  131  and  n 4. 

PIr  ‘All  TSs,  213. 

PIr  Muhammad  killed,  213. 

Do.  do.  rales  Balkb,  516, 
521,  532,537,545, 
546,  648,  552. 

Do.  Akita,  548 ; killed.  559. 
PiBsasphalt,  5 n 3. 

Pitted  degrees,  astrol.  term,  102  and 

n 4. 

Pomegranates,  seedless,  445  and  n 7. 
Portuguese  Viceroy,  323. 

Price,  Major,  quoted,  230  n 6,  418  n 
6 or. 

Prolegomena  t>f  fiharfu-d-dln  Yessdl, 
quoted  47  n 4, 198  n 2,  202  n 4,  203 
n 1. 

Ptolemy,  119. 

Pur&n  Mai  of  Canderl,  399. 

Q. 

Qftbal  K.  s.  Tdmanna  N.,  185,  186, 
188, 189, 191,  202  n 2. 

QubaqandizT,  440  n 7. 

Qabt  (Copt.)  s.  Ham,  166. 

Qlcdll  Bahldur,  account  of,  185-190, 
199,  202  n 2,  204,  342. 

Qidir  fibih  or  Maim  Min,  305,  518. 
Qaidfl  K.,  185. 

Qftll  Saiyid  Mir  ‘Adi.,  451. 

Qamarglh,  hunt,  440,  442  n 8. 

Qarabar  ‘All  SahSrI  kills  Qarlca,  570. 

Do.  DiwSni,  account  of,  635. 
Qanauj,  322 ; battle  of,  349-352.  . 

Qand&hir,  Bibar  besieges,  228,  333 ; 
Sim,  M.’s  defeat  at,  307  $ Khwajah 
Kilin  surrenders,  308,  309 ; Hindil 
goes  to  365 ; Akbar,  395, 396 ; Kim- 
rin  takes,  408,  409,  410 ; Humlydn 
takes,  459-76. 

Qin&n  HumiyanI  of  Mlrfchwand, 
645 
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Qari  Bigh,  490  and  n 3,  523,  525, 
552,  557. 

Qari  Huligfl  s.  Mewat  K.,  200. 

Qari  EbSn  s.  Mughul  K.,  170. 

Do.  Yflsnl  Tnrkaman,  216,  295  and 
n 2. 

Qarica  Bag  K.  serv.  Kimrin,  290 ; 
incites  Findil,  365,  409,  479 ; es- 
corts Miriam-makinT,  484,  488 ; in 
Badakhahin;  491-94,  505,  506;  at 
Kabul,  510,  513,  516,517;  deserts, 
521,  522 ; nicknamed  by  Humly&n, 
523,  527;  pardoned,  534-5,  541,  548, 
550,556,  557,  558;  wounded,  564; 
given  Qhaznln  by  Kamrin,  565, 
569 ; killed,  570. 

Quricir  N fly  in,  183;  account  of, 
192. 

Qariquln,  170  and  n 4. 

Quritigln,  539. 

Qaabqaldigh,  the  coot,  415  and  n 3. 

Qasim  K&hl  poet,  621  n 1 ; bis  chrono- 
gram, 664  and  n 1. 

Do.,  Barlis,  409, 469, 478;  in  charge, 
Kabul  and  surrenders,  564. 
Do.  Buyutit  Khwaja,  accountant 
and  Vizier,  522,  543,  565; 
put<4o  death,  571. 

QSsim  IJusam  K.,  263,  298,  304,  316 ; 
gets  Surat,  317;  flies,  319, 
320,  346,  355,  360;  deserts 
HtLiniyfln,  370,  390;  returns 
to  him,  465, 525,  527 ; treach- 
ery off  558,  564. 

Do.  Kohbar,  230  and  n 6. 

Do.  ¥.  of  Gflnabid  poet,  437  and 

n 8. 

Do.  Mahdl,  killed,  605. 

Do.  Hakhlas,  artilleryman,  462, 
478,  509,  547,  630,  637. 

Do.  Muhammad  Shin  Maujl,  ac- 
count of,  450 ; kills  Yidgir 
M.,  491,  509,510;  made  gov. 
Kabul,  526. 


Qisim  Muhammad,  builder,  Agra 
fort,  507  and  n 5. 

Do.  Sh&h  Taghal,  487. 

Qa?I  Firang,  the  Portuguese  magis- 
trate, 323  and  n 2. 

Do.  JU,  253,  258. 

Qazwln,  417 ; HumiyUn  at,  436. 
Qibciq,  battle  of,  556-60. 

Do.  desert  of,  209. 

Qilit  Bibar  takes,  228;  Akbar  at, 
454. 

Qiyin  s.  Il  Khan.  173, 175. 

Qiyit,  175. 

Quatremere,  quoted,  162  n 3, 193  n 4. 
Qflbila  K.  s.  Qabal  K.,  189. 

Quo  Beg  f.  Shor-ifgan  killed,  Oausi, 
343. 

QU1I  SLaikb  Turkamin,  551  and  n 4. 
Quljt  Shih  astronomer,  119  n 3. 
Qurbin  Qariwal,  535. 

Qundflz,  221  and  n 2,  490,  527. 

Qutb  K.  or  ‘Abdu-r-raahld,  288,  331, 
332 ; killed,  346. 

Qufbu-d-dln  Jalanjfl  of  Bagdid,  444 
and  n 3. 

Qutlaq  Nigir  Khinixn  mother  Bibar, 
224. 

Qutlaq  Qadam  Amir,  241,  247,  256, 
574. 

R. 

Rabbiul,  term,  153  and  n 2. 

Raff  Koka,  460,  521  (P). 

Rafik  Koka,  qu,  Rafl’  521. 
Rafl’U-d-dln  Safavl,  257  and  n 2,  356 
and  n 1,  899  n 5. 

Raghftnath,  Jain,  150. 

Raisin,  300  and  n 1. 

Rakhna  l-Lifig  Sulyta,  451  and  n 4. 
Rim  Bigh;  Addenda  No.  86. 
Rantbambar,  296,  400. 

Rashldl  Kfcwija  SulJIn,  killed  by  S. 

Muatgam,  495  and  n 2. 

Rashldl  Tlrlkh,  851  and  passim. 
Raufat-a?  Safi,  157  n 1,  158  n 4,  etc. 
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Raverty,  Major,  quoted,  144  na  1 
and  2,  594  » 1 etc. 

Record-office,  31  and  n 1. 

Rehatsek,  E.,  1 n 1,  etc. 

Rewirl,  617  and  n 1. 

Rey,  town,  Persia,  436  and  n 4. 

Rieu,  157  n 1 etc. 

Roha,  Edessa,  162  and  n 3. 

Rohtis,  Behar,  Sher  Sh&h  takes,  335. 

Do.  Panjab,  399. 

Rosban  Koka,  440 ; account  of,  448. 
Rafc  Allah  Khwfrjah.  544. 

R&ml  K.,  artilleryman,  302  and  n 1 ; 

deserts  Bahidur,  304 ; at 
Cunir,  331 ; poisoned,  332 ; 
Addenda  No.  101. 

Do.  do.  Safar,  319,  323  and  n 3 ; 

Addenda  Nos.  101  and 
114. 

Do.  do.  Ustid  ‘Aziz,  Slstanl  enters 
Akbar*s  service,  640  and 
n 1. 

Rfipi  Blbl  nurse,  131. 

Rfls  s.  Japhet,  168. 

Rustam  Sb&n  Afghan,  635. 

8. 

Sa'idat  Yir  Koka  s.  Kfcildir  Anaga, 
131  and  n 3. 

Sabdal  K.,  560. 

gibir  Qiq  ?ifi*,  427, 433 ; Addenda 
No.  144. 

Sabzawir,  420  and  n 1. 

Do.  435, 465. 

Sachau,  E.,  quoted,  24  n 3, 82  n 1,  84. 
S'ad-i-akbar,  48  n 4. 

Do.-i-asghar,  93  n 2. 

Sidas&k  Lil,  translator,  quoted,  674 
n 3. 

Saddara,  248  and  » 5. 

8‘adl,  qnoted,  7 n 3,  229  n 6 and  382. 
gadr  K.  eery.  Bahidur  jlhih,  301, 
304, 305 ; wounded,  306 ; killed,  310 
n2. 


Sadu-d-d!n  Hamel?,  153  and  n 1. 
gafl  Mosque,  325  and  n 2 
Safar  term,  75  n 5,  87  « 2. 

Safar  Khwijah.  see  Rftml  K. 
Saflna-al-auliyi,  quoted,  522-6. 

Saha,  a star,  24  and  n 3. 

Sahand,  mountain,  443  and  n 4. 
Si(nbdil,  18  n 4. 

Sihib-qirin,  meaning  of,  17  n 2,  69  n 

1,  see  Taimur. 

Sahm,  term,  90  n 4. 

Slid  Baba  A1  Qibcaq,  558,  564,  574. 
Do.  Beg,  554. 

Do.  Khin  of  Kiohghar,  invades 
Badakhshan.  273,  404  n 6. 
Saiyid  ‘All  Mir  of  DukI,  487 
Do.  do.  of  Sabzaw&r,  562. 

Do.  do.  painter,  552. 

Saif  K.  s.  Khwijah  Maq§Qd  killed, 
448. 

Sajiwal  K.,  618. 

Sakizllddz,  constellation,  569  and  n 

2. 

S41  Alang,  558,  563.  * 

SalbQrl,  201  and  n 3. 

Salima  S.  Begam  d.  Nttru-d-dln,  329 
and  n 2. 

Salim  Khan  s.  §her  ghih,  see  Islim 
K. 

Salim garh,  634. 

Sails  * qutbain,  204  n 1. 

Sim  v \ rzi  s.  Ism'all  8.,  307  and  n 2, 

437 

Sama  * 244  and  n 6. 

SamantU''  sent  to  Shih  Qusain,  363  ; 
to  Mildvo,  372;  from  Kashmir, 
541. 

Samarkand,  212;  thrice  conquered 
by  Bibar,  226,  233. 

Saravat  era,  54  n 6. 

Sangi  Rini,  255,  258;  battle  with 
Bibar,  259-66 ; dies,  268. 

Sangar  serv.  Mildeo,  972. 
ginl  K.,  587. 
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San  jar  Barlis  9;  Sbtfhrb&nQ,  230» 
410 ; made  prisoner.  507. 

Sanka,  s.  Avang  K.,  193. 

Saqlib,  Sclavonic  166  and  n 1. 
Saqsln,  193. 

Sirang,  357  n 1,  360,  402. 

Do.  Sultan,  357  in  1,  398,  599. 

SirangpQr,  300. 

Sardar  K.,  8.  Qarica,  510,  535. 

Sarkej  Gujrit,  317. 

Satalmlr,  ruined  town,  Jodhpfir,  374 
and  n 3. 

Satyavrata,  165  n 6. 

Sivaq  Bulftq,  Persia,  439. 

Scaliger,  84  n 2. 

Schefer,  79  n 2. 

Sedillofc,  quoted,  45  n 5,  54  nn  3 and 
5, 119  n 3, 193  n 2. 

8ehwin  fort,  HumiJrQn  besieges, 
Selim  Shah,  see  Islim  Shih. 

Seth  s.  Adam,  158-60. 

Shabaka , 40  n 4. 

Shih  BardI  Biyafc,  478  and  n 3. 

Do.  Beg  Arghdu  s.  Zu*an- 
nfln,  233 ; imprisoned, 
297  n 4. 

Sh&h  Begam  w.  Yflnus  K.,  230  and  n 
9,  233.  - 

Do.  Mlrzi  a.  M.  Sultan  M.,  350, 542. 
Shah  Muhammad  Sul||n  IjUgirT,  54 7, 
548. 

Do.  do.  b.  IJiji  M.  kills  M. 

Shih,  542,  561; 
put  to  death,  578, 
679. 

ah*h  Quit  Slstftnl,  467. 

Do.  Sultin,  513,  627. 

Shih  Mlrsi,  related  to  Mir  Barka, 

568. 

Shiham  *A1I  Jalilr,  457. 

Do.  K.,  467,  537,  591. 

Shihbiz  K.  Afghan,  624. 

Sfcihl  Amir,  poet,  443 ; and  Addenda 
No.  144. 


Sh*hingb£h,  32 ; see  Akbar. 

Shahrazdrl,  157  and  n 1,  65. 

Shahrb&nQ  Bibar's  half-sister,  411 
and  n 1 ; Addenda  No.  62. 

Shihrufch  s.  Taimur,  214,  216,  217. 

ghahrsabz,  203. 

ghaibinl  or  gljaibak,  227,  229,  231  n 
2,  233,  356. 

ShaiJsham  Khwajah  522, 

529  and  n 4. 

Sbajra-al-atrik.  39  n.  1, 198  n 3. 

ghahh-din,  Humiy&n  falls  ill  at, 
493,  495. 

Sfc*I>  390,  411. 

ShammisI  town  near  Ardabll,  445  n 3. 

Shamsu^i-pefthtiq,  what,  37  n 4. 

ghamsu-d-dln  ‘All  S.  of  NlahapAr, 
435. 

Shamsu-d-dln  Atka,  his  dream,  43 ; 
his  wife,  130  ; helps  Hum&yun,  354; 
at  Lahore,  356;  imprisoned  by 
Kamrin,  468, 502 ; at  Ghaznln.  596, 
635. 

Siaraf,  astrol.  term,  133  n 2. 

8harafu-d-dln  4Alf  Yezdl,  author,  47, 
205  n 4,  244 ; Prolegomena  quoted 
passim. 

Sharif  K.  b.  Shamsu-d-din,  43. 

Shashan  or  Sasan  Pass  Bad&khahan, 
492. 

Shem  s.  Noah,  165,  166. 

Sher  ‘AIT  serv.  Kamrin,  505 ; wounds 
$ajl  Muhammad,  507, . 508,  509, 
515,  516 ; imprisoned,  527-28,.  539. 

Sh^r  Afghan  s.  Qilc  Beg,  261,  465 ; 
gets  Qilit,  475,  476,  478,  496  and  n 
2 ; deserts,  502 ; put  to  death,  506. 

gher  Mandal,  656  n 3. 

gher  Shih  or  JQiin  marries  Li4 
Mulk/288 ; account  of,  326-335 ; at 
Causi,  341-46;  at  Qauauj,  349-52, 
359,  373 ; final  account  of,  .399-401, 
615. 

Shihib  enigmatist,  277,  280,  289.  n 1. 
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8hihab-ud-dln  Afemad,  623,  638. 

Do.  do.  Qhort.  244. 
flhlrSm  Tn^A  226. 

Sialkot,  240. 

Slbl  fort,  389. 

Sldl  'All  Bais  admiral,  quoted,  662  n 
2,  654  n 9,  658  n 3. 

§ifatiya  a sect*  62  n 1. 

Sihrind,  battle  If,  627. 

Sikandar  K.,  GujrSt,  818. 

Do.  Lftdl  f.  Ibrahim  K.,  288 
and  n A 29A  297. 

Do.  Sttr,  246,  618 ; defeated, 
630-81 

Do.  K.  Uzbeg  in  charge  Bik- 
ram,  608,  622,  626 ; takes 
Delhi,  634. 

Sikandra,  664  n 1. 

Slkrl,  260. 

SilhadI,  305  and  n 3. 

Sind,  HumSylLn  in,  360. 

Sipah  Silar,  term  explained,  4 n 8. 
Sipand  me,  863  and  n 3. 

Sirdar  s.  QarEca.  see  Sard&r. 

Sirhind,  Bee  Sihrind,  gardens  at,  461. 
SlstSn,  41A  415. 

SiarhS,  Jains,  147  and  n 2. 

Sonpat,  339. 

Srinagar,  406. 

Ssanang  Ssetzen,  37  » 2. 

Stewart,  quoted,  69  n 3. 

StLflab&d,  436. 

Sugbu  Cllan,  s.  Iradamcl  Bar  las,  190. 
Sukhman  Sri,  148. 

SulaimSn  M.  Badakhahln  at  Pftnlpat, 
242 ; Kh&nwa,  261 ; sent  Badakh- 
lh2n,  274, 275 ; submits  to  K2mr2n, 
408,  409;  yiBited  by  Bairlm,  462 ; 
released,  469;  sends  presents  to 
HumSyUn,  487;  rebels,  490-3; 
pardoned  604,  516,  621,  631,  636, 
639,  544;  at  Balkh,  648,  649,  662, 
553;  HumSyUn  proposes  for  his 
daughter,  575 ; ingratitude  of,  637. 
4 


Sulaimin's  Pool,  440. 

SJul^-i-Kull,  18  n 5. 

Sulha  a.  Adam,  159, 

Sultan  'All  Ehwibbln,  229. 

Do.  do.  calligrapher,  310. 

Do.  do.  see  Affal  K. 

Sul|Sn  Begam  w.  'Askarl,  396  andn  1. 

Sultana  Begam  d.  S.  Qusain  of 
Herat,  850  n 4. 

6ul$an  Mr  Qar&walbegl,  452 ; deserts, 
60. 

SalfeSniya,  436,  439. 

Sumbal  Mehter  or  §afdar  K.,  60  and 
n^,  297  n A 452 ; at  Kabul,  509, 512. 

Sungad,  M&ndU,  305. 

SUq-Q-Qaminln,  165  and  n 3. 

SUnl  Kai  Mai,  372,  373. 

Surajgarh,  328. 

SurSt,  317,  318. 

Sfirl,  213. 

Surkh  Widai,  poet,  281 ; and  Addenda 
No.  93. 

SUs,  160  and  n 7. 

A 

T. 

Tabari  historian,  58  n 1, 165  n 2. 

Tabriz,  215,  443,  445. 

T'afln&t,  156  and  n. 

Taglna  or  Naglna,  Taimur's  mother, 
205. 

TShir  Muhammad,  562,  587. 

Do.  §adr,  363, 367. 

Tahm&sp  K.  Persia  takes  Qandahlr, 
308 ; letter  of,  417-31 ; meets  Hum- 
Syun  etc.  437-443  embassy,  487 
493 ; letters ; Addenda  No.  138.  # 

Tij  K.  eery.  Bahldur,  301. 

Do.  Lodi,  327. 

Taj-i-'izzat,  649  and  n 1. . 

Tajabbar,  term  explained,  21  n. 

Tijiks,  172. 

Taju-d-dlnLirl /MullS,  374;  killed, 
380. 

Taqxus  or  Naquz,  17A 
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Inch*. 


T&Uqln  town,  194  and  n 5, 630. 

Do.  river  Bangl,  534. 

Talmlt  defined,  133  n 3. 

Tamar  ‘All  ShighSlI,  523. 

Tan-i-wahid,  85  n 1. 

TangUt,  195  and  n3. 

TarSghai  Taimur’s  f.,  202. 

Tarakkab  ‘unsurl,  2 n 3. 

Ttrlm  Persia,  445. 

Tard!  Beg  jiglrdlr  Etawa,  at  P4nl- 
pat,  243 ; CampSnlr,  316,  320,  321, 
330;  in  Maldeo's  country,  378 ; at 
Amarkot,  370;  brings  news  of 
Akbar’s  birth,  61  n 1 ; refuses  horse 
to  HumayOn,  391,  393,  487,  522, 
527, 607, 624, 625,  658. 

XardI  Beg  b.  Qao  Beg,  261. 
Tarmaahlrln  s.  Day*  K.,  202,  206. 
Taroh  B.,  367. 

TarsUn  B.  s.  Baba  Jalair,  873. 
TaBqlwal,  496  and  n 3. 

Taawiyat,  astrol.  term,  73  n 1. 

TitSr  s.  Alinjak,  169. 

Do.  K.  s.  ‘Alau-d-din  S.,  293, 296 ; 
killed,  298-99. 

Do.  Sarangkh^nl,  251, 257,  267. 
Tatar  E.  Gakkar,  599. 

Tate,  G.  P.,  quoted ; seoond  Addenda 
No.  52. 

Tatta,  56,  501. 

Tails  E.  b.  Shih  Many  fir,  236. 
TemUcIn,  191 ; see  ClnglSr 
Tengri,  193. 

Tiefenthaler,  quoted,  147  n 2,  eto. 
fomur  or  Tamerlane,  or  §a^ib  Qirinl, 
. 47 ; horoscope,  79, 124  and  n 

„ 1, 198  n 2 ; account  of,  204- 

14, 218, 244  n 5,295,443  and 
n 2, 613;  Addenda  No.  75* 
Do.  ICehtar,  452. 

Do.  Taeh.176. 

Tim&rname  118.,  809  and  n 2. 

Till,  Afghanistan,  475, 487. 

Tiahrln,  Syrian  month,  55  and  n 1. 


Treta  Jflg,  15L 

Tfllaq,  K.  Qttoln  surrenders,  467, 537, 
560. 

Do.  Yatiahnavls,  452. 

Do.  of  Tallqan,  49. 

Tillls.  Olngls,  194. 

TUmanna,  E.  s.  Bayasanghar,  47, 185. 
Tuqtamiflh  Khan,  209. 

TuqUs,  nines,  170. 

Tur,  s.  FarldUn,  175. 

Turk,  s.  Japhet,  168. 

Turkaman,  derivation  of,  172. 

Turks,  169. 

TQsqSwal,  term  explained,  590  n 3. 

U. 

‘Ubaidu-llah  E.,  nephew  Shaibanl. 

defeats  Babar,  233, 460  and  n 1. 

Uo,  361. 

Ujjain,  301. 

tj k,  416  and  n 4 ; and  second  Addenda 
No.  52. 

fjkin  Oghlan  made  prisoner,  547. 
Ulugh  B.  8.  Shahrukh.  45  n 5,  54  n 3, 
70  a 1, 121  and  n 2, 125,  496 
and  n 1. 

Do.  Mlrza  s.  M.  Sultan  M.,  821, 
328,350,360;  escapes  from 
ESmrSn,  465,  474,  487,  513. 
Do.  Beg,  Persian  ambassador,  612. 
‘Umar  Shaikh  8.  Timur,  213, 218. 

Do.  do  s.  Aba  S'ald,  account 
of,  217-222. 

Unah,  GujrSt,  325. 

Uria,  what,  159  and  n 1. 

Urta  Blgk  Eabul,  523,  571. 

Ustad  ‘All,  241. 

Ushtargram,  574. 

Utrar,  where  Tixhur  died,  212, 221. 
‘U«5da=Alidad,  283. 

V. 

Vambfcry,  194  n 6. 

Yaraha  Mihra,  90  n 4. 


Indw< 
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Vargottama,  90  n 4. 

Viceroy,  Portuguese,  328. 
Vikramadlfcya,  121  n 2, 247  n 4. 
Vullers,  quoted,  82  n 1,  etc. 

W. 

Wabil,  astrol.  term,  99  n 3. 

Wais!  Amir,  845. 

Wajh,  astrol.  term,  77  n 4. 

Wall  B.  f.  Shin  Jahin,  612,  625, 629. 
Do.  8hih  Atka,  left  in  charge, 
Kabul,  and  of  M.  Qaklm,  620 ; 
arrives  India,  635. 

Walad  Beg,  487,  503. 

Wins,  153  n 2, 154. 

Wiqi’it  Bibarl,  234. 

Waraek,  248. 

Wasma,  woad,  57  n 2. 

Weber,  Dr.,  91  n 4. 

Whinfield,  quoted,  5 n 1,  20  n 3. 
Whiteway,  R.  S.,  quoted,  323  n 4. 
Widai  Surkh.  a poet,  280. 

Wood,  Journey,  250  n- 

Y. 

Yidgir  Muhammad  s.  Sultin  M. 
Mirzi  kills  Aba  S'ald,  217. 
Do.  Nafir  M.,  nephew  of  Bibar, 
289,  298,  804,  816, 817,  *319, 
820,  339,  346;  at  Qanauj, 
352,  355, 357,  360,  361,  362, 
865 ; account  of,  367-70 ; nda 
410-11,397;  at  Kabul,  461, 
462,  469,  477;  returns  to 
Humiyftn,  485-88;  put  to 
death,  491, 500. 

Do.  8ultin  B.  d.  ‘Umar  S.,  222. 
Do.  Taghai  f . IJajl  Begam,  269, 294. 
Yftfii  Oghlan  Turk,  168. 

Yir  Ahmad  IspahinI  or  Najm  gin!, 
234  and  n 1 ; Addenda  Nos.  68 
and  69. 

Do.  Muhammad  Qhaznavl  f.  flham. 
su-d-dln  Atka,  43. 


I Yisln  Daulat,  554, 658, 564,  565. 

Yate,  Colonel,  quoted,  434  n 3. 
Yazdajird,  era  of,  54  n 4. 

Yeda  tigh,  rain-stone,  167. 

Yesugai  Bakidur  s.  Bar  tan  B.,  190. 
Yulduz  K.  s.  A*  K.,  173. 

Do.  s.  Manqall,  146,  177. 

Yinus  K.  s.  Wais  K.,  219, 220. 

Do.  ‘Ali,  offioer  of  Bibar,  241,  242, 
246,  261,  263;  at  Lahore, 
290;  death,  482. 

Ydsafzai  tribe,  237. 

YUsuf,  physician,  280. 

Do.  Beg  s.  Ibrihlm  B.,  386. 

Do.  0811,  account  of,  450. 

Do.  Muhammad  K.,  385. 

Z. 

Zablr  RaghI,  kiUed,  233. 

JJafar  Fort  Badakhahin.  273  and  a 
3. 

g&farnima,  47  n 4. 
gihid  B.,  340  n,  501. 
j}ahlru-d-dln,  see  Bibar.  a 
Zainu-d-dln  Kashmir,  406. 

Do.  Kamingar  Saint,  611 

and  n 1. 

Do.  Koka,  448. 

Do.  Sh*ikh  Sadr,  author,  quot- 
ed, 248  n 5, 278  n 2 ; chro- 
nogram, 266 ; account  of, 
280;  Addenda  Nos.  73, 
78,  79, 88, 90. 

Zama,  will.,  597  and  n 2. 

Zamin  M.,  see  Muhammad  Zemin. 
Zamzama,  will.  Afghanistan,  505.  • 

Zanab,  Dragon’s  tail,  81. 

Zh&l.  a raft,  235  n 8. 

Zhinda  PH =, Ahmad  Jim,  52. 
Zliratgih  Herat,  432,  483,  434. 

Zoha,  see  Roha. 

Zoroaster,  1,32  n 2. 

Zftban  Blyan,  husband  Aknqaa,  179. 
Zutamln,  see  Datamln. 


